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THE HISTORY OF 


1 &: 1 


the capital of Lombardy, and taken priſoner Defiderins, Lombardy. 
| its king; whoſe ambition, encouraged by various 
ſucceſſes, ſo alarmed the pope, that he was under the neceſ- A”. 
ſity of throwing himſelf under the proteCtion of the Franks, 
was crowned king of Italy, by the archbiſhop of Milan, at 
Mentz. Having thus fulfilled his engagements, and reſtored 
tranquility in the pope's dominions, he confirmed the grant 
of thoſe territories made to the popes by his father Pepin, 

which included the greateſt part of the kingdom of Naples, 
and returned to France with his royal priſoner, whom, after 
having diveſted him of his kingdom, he ſhut up in a mona- 
ftr: and received the oath of allegiance of the Lombards. 

his calm, however, was ſhortly after diſturbed by the Succeſs of 

_ princes of thoſe territories which were ſituated in Naples : Charle- 

viz, the dutchies of Friuli, Spoleto, and Benevento, who took magne. 
the advantage of the king's abſence to revolt, and declared 
themſelves independent ; but, although Charles was engaged 
in another war with the Saxons, they were ſoon obliged to 
return to their allegiance. Rotgand, prince of Friuli, was 
defeated and put to death ; which intimidated the two latter 
from farther rebellious proceedings ; and, having renewed 
their allegiance, eſcaped puniſhment. Charles, however, 
added Friuli to his own dominions. 
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The affairs of Italy being again ſettled, Charles reſumed his 
expedition againſt the Saxons, and put a conſiderable ſtop to 
the incurſions of the Saracens in Spain; but being informed 
that the Lombards were ripe for another revolt, and that they 
threatened to reſtore Adalgiſe, the ſon of the late king Deſi- 


derius, to Italy, he returned, with his family, in the Decem- 


ber following, and arrived at Pavia; where he ſummoned 


a general aſſembly of the ſtates, and publiſhed ſeveral excel- 
lent laws, moſt of which are ſtill extant, eſpecially for the 
puniſhment of robbery and murder. Charles then continued 
his journey to Rome, where his two ſons, Pepin and Lerwis, 
were, ſhortly after, moſt ſolemnly crowned by pope Adrian; 
the former king of Lombardy, and the latter king of Aquitarn. 


Pepin was afterwards crowned at Monza, with an iron 


but alarms 
the em- 
preſs Irene. 


Arechis 
implores 
peace. 


crown, by the archbiſhop of Milan; after which ceremony, 
Charles, having appointed a proper governor, and other of- 
ficers, of Pepin's houſhold, returned to Germany; where his 
preſence at the diet of Worms was neceſlary. - 

The rapid ſucceſſes and growing power of Charles alarmed 
the empreſs Irene, who, diſliking that the Franks ſhould be 
maſters of all Italy, concluded a ſecret treaty with Arechis, 
duke of Benevento, and Taſillon, duke of Bavaria, both bro- 
thers-in-law to Adalgiſe, the deprived prince of Lombardy, 
and reſolved to re- inſtate him in his father's dominions ; but 
Charles having early intelligence of this deſign, reſolved to 
fruſtrate it; for which purpoſe he marched over the Alps to 
Florence, and ordered that city, which had been deſtroyed by 
Totilla, king of the Goths, to be rebuilt. From Florence he 
marched to Rame, where he was ſplendidly received by the 

ope. 
7 bis, being apprehenſive of the reſentment of Charles, 
diſpatched his eldeſt ſon, Romuald, to Rome, to beg for a 
peace ; but Charles, who continued deaf to his entreaties, 
detained Romuald, and marched directly on to Capua, which 
he took with little reſiſtance. Arechis, informed of this, re- 
tired precipitately to Salerno; from whence he ſent another 
ambaſſador, with the moſt profound ſubmiſſions, to Charles ; 


who, at length; granted him a peace, on condition of his 


paying a yearly tribute, beſides a vaſt ſum of money, to Pe- 


pin; and he took with him Arechis's ſecond ſon, Grimoald, 


Ke ſub- 
dues Ta- 
feilen. a 


and his daughter Adeleiſa, as hoſtages for the performance of 
their father's engagements. Arechis and his eldeſt ſon ſoon 
after dying, Charles generouſly conferred the government 


upon Grimoald, who was greatly beloved and gladly received 4 


by the Beneventines. 
Charlemagne, upon his arrival in Germany, in order to re- 
duce Taſillun to obedience, raiſed a conſiderable army of 


Franks and Saxons, who aſſembled at the Danube, whilſt he 


in perſon marched with another body to the river Lech. He 
allo ordered his fon Pepin, with an army of Italians, to 
march to the Trentine; by which Taſillon was ſurrounded, 

and, 
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and, thinking it in vain to make any reſiſtance againſt ſo 
powerful an enemy, he quietly ſubmitted ; and, having re- 
newed his allegiance, and given proper hoſtages (amongſt 
whom was his ſon Theodon) for his fidelity, Charles pardoned 
bim. Taſillon, however, being convicted of inviting the 
Hunns, in conſequence of his treaty with Irene, to invade 
the Franks, he was, with his ſon Theoadon, condemned to a 
cloyſter for the reſt of his days. The Hunns, according to 
engagement, invaded Germany and Friuli; but were obliged 
to retire from both countries, with confiderable loſs, to Pan- 
nonta. | | e 


* 


In the mean time,. Adalgi/e did all he-could 16 gen Hides 


reinſtated, and, by his intrigues, prevented the intended with 4da/- 


match between the daughter of Charlemagne and the emperor gi/e, 


Conſtantine; in this he was, in a great meaſure, encouraged hy 
drene, the empreſs-mother, who was jealous leſt ſhe ſhauld 
loſe her. influence over the emperor, by the young empreſs 
perſuading him to take the reins of government entirely to 
himſelf. Con/tantine being ignorant of thoſe inttigues, and 
thinking himſelf lighted by Charles, which opinion he was 
confirmed in by the artful inſinuations of Adalgiſe, he reſolved 
to reſent the ſuppoſed affront, and, at the ſame time, 
to drive the Franks from Italy. In order to effect this, he 
gave the command of a large army to Adalgiſe; thinking 
that the preſence of the ſon of their former king might be the 
means of reducing them. Pepin, at this time, being jointly 
employed with his father againſt the Hunns, received the 
news of this invaſion by an expreſs from Gr:im:a/d, and 
haſtened back to Itah; but ſent the charge of commander- in- 
chief, for ſuppreſſing the rebels, to Grimeald ; who, being 
Joined by the duke of Spoleto, and ſome other princes tribu- 
tary to Pepin, immediately marched againſt the rebels, who 
were landed in Calabria; and, after an obſtinate and moſt 
bloody diſpute, entirely routed: them, taking all their bag- 
gage, with Adalgiſe, and the principal officers, priſonets. 


Adalgiſe was immediately put to death, that be might no whe 
Put to 


longer be a means of rebellious diſturbances in Tah. 


- 


ho is 


Grimoald, notwithſtanding this great piece of ſervice, hav- death. 


ing received, about four. years after, ſome lights from Pepin, 
which were exaggerated by his mother, at her perſuaſton, re- 
volted from his allegiance. Pepin's army not being in a ſtate 
to cope with ſo formidable an adverſary, he implored affiit- 
ance from his father, who ſent his ſecond fon, Lewis, king 
of Aquitain, to his relief ; and Pepin, being joined by his 
brother, they marched againſt Grimoald about the end of 
November, and with great difficulty. ſubdued him; and, lay- 
8 whole country waſte, returned home. 


ope Adrian, about two years after this, dying, was ſuc- Itaßy ra- 
ceeded by Leo; who, after his conſecration, ſent ambaſſa- vaged by 


dors to Charlemagne with the ſtandard of the city, acknow- the Hanus. 


ledging his ſubmiſſion ; for, though the popes had renounced 
"A their 
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their allegiance to the emperor, they had not yet aſſumed 
independency ; but, on account of the great power of 
Char les, they ſheltered themſelves under his protection, and 
defired he would ſend a deputation to receive their oaths of 


allegiance. mY 


9 


Part of Italy being, at this time, ravaged by the frequent 


incurſions of the Hunns, Charles ſent Henry, duke of Friuli, 
in whom he placed great confidence, with a conſiderable ar- 
my, to drive them out. 5 being engaged in an expedi- 
tion againſt the Hungarians, had various ſucceſs; but got one 
victory which proved deciſive. After this, he retired to Hix- 


| la-Chapelle, loaden with ſpoil and treaſure, where he heard 


Conſpira- 


of the death of the emperor Conſtantine, whole eyes had been 4 
put out by Irene, the empreſs-mother. He alſo received news | 


of the death of Hildebrand, duke of Spoleto. 
The promotion of Leo to the papal dignity gave great of- 


cy againſt fence to the relations of Adrian, who formed a conſpiracy 


Leo. 


Charles 
returns to 
Rome, 


againſt his liberty; which they carried into execution, 
and, with a band of ruffians hired for that purpoſe, attacked 


the pope on St. George's day, in the chapel of St. Stephen; 


and, after wounding him, they ſtripped him of his robes, 
and thruſt him into the monaftry under a ſtrong guard. He 
was ſoon after, by the addreſs of one Alcuin, his ſervant, who 
corrupted the guards, removed to St: Peter's church; where 
he continued concealed till the duke of Spoleto relieved him 
with an army. Leo went, after this, into Germany; where 
he was received with ſuitable diſtinction by Charlemagne, 
and propoſed to remain there till affairs at Rome ſhould be in 
a ſtate of tranquility ; and an opportunity ſoon after happen- 
ing, he returned to Rome with a moſt ſplendid retinue. At 
this time Charles received the news of the death of his favou- 
rite, Henry, duke of Friuli, who had been aſſaſſinated at Tar- 


fatz, in Illiricum. 


The ſpirit of the faction, who oppoſed Leo, being not yet 
ſubdued, and the chiefs of it threatning to throw them- 
ſelves yin under the emperor's protection, Charles thought 
his preſence in Rome neceſſary to quell the diſturbances ; 
and, in order to give a face of juſtice to his proceedings, de- 
clared Leo ſhould be regularly tried for the crimes laid to his 
charge. Accordingly, having ſettled his affairs in Germany, 
he ſet out for Italy. Firſt of all he went to Tarſatx, where 
he created a new duke of Friuli, named Cardolathus, after 
having ſeverely puniſhed the accomplices in the murder of 
Henry. Whilit Charles was preparing to proceed to Rome, he 
received news of Grimoald's having again revolted. Upon 
this he went to Ancona, where Pepin then was, and ſent him 
with an army againſt Grimoald; and, as the affairs of Charles 
were in a very critical fituation at Rome, he haſtened thither, 
and, upon his arrival, nominated the day of Leo's trial. The 
perſons appointed for judges declaring that they could not 
proceed againſt theic ſuperior ; and the pope declaring * 
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ſelf, on the Holy Goſpels, innocent, was acquitted by the 


whole aſſembly. Leo, as an acknowledgment to Charles for where 
his timely interceſſion, propoſed to the ſenate the declaring he is 
and crowning him emperor of the Romans; which being una- crowned, 


nimouſly agreed to, they proclaimed him, Charles Auguſtus, 
crowned by God, emperor of the Romans.” After which, 
he was ſolemnly crowned and inveſted amidſt the acclama- 
tions of the people; and then, having made ſome precaution- 
ary regulations, he returned to German 


Pepin, who marched againſt — after having taken Pepin ex- 
and deſtroyed ſeveral towns, receiving an account of the lat- pels the 
ter having taken Zuceria, and making Vinigiſe (who had, Saracens 
for his former ſervices againſt Adalgiſe, been created duke of outof Car- 
Spoleto) priſoner, determined to conclude a truce with Exi- fa. 


moald, who accepted of it, ſetting Vinigiſe at liberty. The 
Saracens, at this time, ſeized on the iſland of Corſica; but 
Pepin having early intelligence of it, ſent a powerful fleet to 


drive them off; which arriving at the above place unexpect- 


— took thirteen ſhips of the infidels, and deſtroyed the 
r 


trary by their duke Obaler:4s, who was ſent into exile. They 
were ſtrongly ſupported by Nicetas, the patrician, who ar- 
rived in the Adriatic ; and a diverſion was, at the ſame time, 
made by another fleet in the Lower Sca. The latter took 
Populonium, in Hetruria, while the former, being joined by 
the Venetians, attacked Comaclo, but were repulſed by Pepin's 
army. After this, they propoſed a truce ; which Obalarius 
diſſuaded Pepin to accept of. The Saracens obſerving thoſe 


diſſentions among the Chriſtian powers, took the advantage 
of them, and attacked Corſica and Sardinia ; from whence 


they carried off many priſoners and much plunder with little 
reſiſtance. 


5 The truce propoſed by the Venetians being rejected, the who war 
war was vigorouſly carried on, the next year, againſt them with Pe- 
by Pepin, both by land and ſea ; he being reſolved, at any pin. 


rate, to re-eſtabliſh his father's ſupremacy, and to reſtore 
Abalerius and Valantine, the degraded dukes. At firſt, the 
ſucceſs of Pepin was rapid, having taken and reduced all the 
cities on their frontiers, from whence he proceeded to Meta- 
maucum, the ducal refidence ; which place was immediately 
abandoned by its inhabitants, who retired to the iſlands Ri- 
alto and Olivola, which were ſtrongly fortified by nature; 
the water being ſo ſhallow, and the coaſt ſo rocky, as to ren- 
der it impoſſible for the large veſſels of the enemy to get near 
their forts. Pepin being determined to attack them, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe diſadvantages, ordered all his ſmalleſt veſſels 
and boats to be manned ; and, taking an opportunity of the 
tide's ſetting in, attempted a landing ; but they were vigor- 

B 3 | ouſly 


eſt. 
The Venetians, at the inſtigation of Nicephorus, the eaſtern Affairs of 
emperor, diſavowed the ſupremacy of Charlemagne, notwith- the Yene- 
ſtanding all the remonſtrances and perſuaſions to the con- zian;, 
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ouſly oppoſed by the Venetians, who, on the reflux of the tide, 
which left Pepin's veſſels on ground, ſallied out and burnt 
moſt of them; whilſt their crews, endeavouring to regain 
Neath of their ſhips, were moſtly drowned. This defeat ſo chagrined 
Pepin. Pepin that he did not long furvive it; for, in the ſame year, 
he died at Milan, in the flower of his age, leaving a natural 
ſon, named Bernard, and five daughters. | 
Charles, on his receiving the news of his ſon's death, was, 
for ſome time, inconſolable; and, on account of the affec- 
tion he bore him, appointed Bernard to ſucceed him in the 
kingdom of Italy. As that kingdom was threatened by ano- 
ther invaſion from the Saracens, in order to ſecure a peaceable 
poſſeſſion of it for the young king, he concluded a peace with 
the eaſtern emperor, giving him up his ſovereignty over 
5 Venice. | | 
War with The firſt expedition Bernard was employed in, was, in 
the Sara- conjunction with Wala, governor of Saxony, againſt the 
C215, 49s, who had invaded Italy; but, upon his arrival in that 
| kingdom, they rather choſe to attack Sardinia ; where, in a 
ſhoct time, they were almoſt totally cut off. The next year, 
however, the Saracens, having got together another army, 
with 2 formidable fleet, invaded Corſica; from whence re- 
turning to $parn, they loft eight of their ſhips in an obſtinate 
engagement with the governor of Majorca. To revenge this 
loſs, they attacked and plundered Civita Vecchia; and Nice, in 
Provence, underwent the ſame fate; but attempting to land 
again on Sardinia, they were repulſed, with great loſs both 
| of men and ſhips. | | 
Death of ahh being now freed from the incurſions of the Hunns and 
Charles Saracens, and Grimoald, prince of Benevento, once more ſub- 
the Great, mitting, « general tranquility was reſtored to that kingdom. 
Charles, tired with the toils of empire, and greatly affected 
with the loſs of his two ſons, Charles and Pepin, reſolved to 
give up the reins of government in favour of his furviving 
fon Lew:s; whom having declared his heir, he cauſed to be 


crowned emperor in the year 813 and ordered Bernard, in 


the ſame year, to be crowned king of Itah; which was ac- 
cordingly performed at Monza. But Charles did not long 
enjoy the ſweets of retirement, for, being ſoon after attacked 
with a pleuretic fever, he died, on the twenty-eigath of Ja- 
nuary following, in the ſeventieth year of his age. 
who is Lew:s, upon the death of his father, ſent for his nephew 
ſucceeded Bernard to Aix-la-Chapeile ; where they jointly ſettled and 
by his ſon renewed the treaty which was made by their father with Leo, 
Lewis, the emperor of Conſtantinople, They alſo ratified the peace 


which bad been concluded with Grimeald. Great diſturb- 


ances happening at Rome about this time, Lewis ſent Bernard 
to enquire into the cauſe of them; and he found that the 
faction which had formerly oppoſed pope Leo, upon the death 
of Charlemagne, his protector, was revived ; but that the 
chieſs of it were ſeized and indiſcriminately put to death by 

Les. 
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Teo. Upon this, Bernard ſent an account of the whole pro- 
cCeedings, together with a deputation from the pope, to his 
brother, who was well ſatisfied with Les's proceedings. 

Leo, the next year, dying, was ſucceeded by Stephen IV. Sacceſion 
who, immediately after his election, ordered the Romans to of the 
take the oath of allegiance to Lerws; and was afterwards at- pope. 
tended by Bernard into Germany, where he crowned Lewis 
emperor. Stephen enjoyed this high ſtation but a ſhort time 
after he returned to Rome; and Paſcha!, who was not very 
well attached to the ſtate of dependency upon Levis, ſuc- 
ceeded him, and was elected without giving the emperor 

previous notice; which excited, in ſome degree, reſentment 

in Lewis: but, upon Paſchal's ſending a moſt ſubriflive 

'} apology for his taking this ſtep without his knowledge, 

þ Lewis not only overlooked it, but renewed the former grant 
: 


of lands made to the popes. Lerwrs, in the fame year, cauſed . 
his eldeſt ſon, Lotharius, to be crowned emperor ; Pepin, his 
ſecond ſon, king of Aquitain; and his third ſon, Leis, king 
of Bavaria. | 
Thoſe promotions excited great diſcontents in Bernard, Bernard 
who, as being the only ſon to the elder brother of Lerois, invades 
looked upon himſelf to have an undoubted right to the em- the terri- 
pire ; and not finding himſelf included in the ſueceſſion, was tories of 
determined to aſſert it by force; and, leſt in his invaſion of Leawis. 
bis uncle's territoties he might prove unſucceſsful, he was 
4 reſclved to ſecure a ſafe retreat into his own; for which pur- 
bpjoſe he fortified all the paſſes of the Alps. The account of 
2? theſe proceedings, alarming Lew:s, he marched in perſon, at 
the head of a great army, to defeat the purpoſes of Bernard, 
which were not ripe for execution. The chiefs of the con- 


4 ſpiracy being alarmed at the rapid progreſs of the imperialiſts, 
declined having any farther concern in the deſigns of their 
Feing; who, finding himſelf deſerted, he went to Chalons, on 


the Soane, where the emperor then was, and implored his 
| pardon, confeſſing his treaſon. Lew:s, being previouſly re- 
ſolved to puniſh this revolt with the greateſt rigour, and hav- 
ing ſecured a great number of the conſpirators, amongſt 
whom were ſeveral] biſhops, he ordered the latter to be di- 
' veſted of their fees, and the eyes of all the laics to be put 
| out, not excepting Bernard, of which operation he died His death; 
in a few days, in the fifth year of his reign. | 
While theſe things were tranſacting, Grimceald, prince of TheHunn s 
Benevento, was aflatiinated by Ragalchis, count of Campania, repulſed. 
who cauſed his friend Sic to be inveſted with the govern- 
ment of that principality, The latter declaring himſelf in- 
nocent of the murder of Grimoald, to the emperor, and ex- 
preſſing the greateſt ſentiments of friendſhip and amity, con- 
 bfrming it with a tributary conſideration, was approved of by 
 LCews. The Hunns, at this time, committing cutrages in 
Germany, Lewis, in conjunction with Balderic, whom be 
created duke of Friuli, in the room of Cardolach, who died 
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8 A GENERAL HISTORY 
- in the former year, marched againſt them; and, having ra 
vaged Pannonia, returned to 4ix-la-Chapelle, and ſent bac 
Balderic to his dukedom; and, in his way, he reduced Carin 
: thia and Carnisla. | 
Sugo Suppe, count of Breſcia, was, at this time, created duke 
created of Spslcto, in the room of Vinigiſe, who, being advanced to 
duke of a great age, choſe to ſpend the remainder of his days in a 
Spoleto. monaſtry, In the mean while, two oppolite factions were 
| committing great outrages in /taiy ; the one being ſecretly 
| __ encvuraged by Faſch to diſavow the emperor's authority 
Diſturb- and the other defending it. Theſe diſſenſions were carried 
ances at on to ſuch a height, that Faſchal ordered the eyes of two 
Rome. eminent prelates to be put out for preaching up obedience to 
the emperor ; but fearing Lewis's reſentment on this occa- 
-fion, who had already been acquainted with the nature of the 
diſturbances, he aſſembled the biſhops; and ſwearing, in 
their preſence, upon the Goſpels, he had nothing to do 1n 
the rebellious proceedings againſt the emperor, they tranſ- 
mitted the account of it to Lewis, who overlooked the pope's 
ingratitude. Paſchal, however, ordered that the perſons he 


— p——_ 


— . 
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| had thus puniſhed, ſhould be declared traitors to their coun ſe 
try. Theſe arbitrary proceedings of the pope were upon the c 
| point of being extended, but were put an end to by his death; ti 
-which occaſioned freſh diſturbances about the election of a v. 
| new one, and Eugenius was, in a tumultuous manner, con 
| ſecrated, being ſtrongly ſupported by the nobles. 7 a 
ji Lotharius Lewis, chagrined at the contempt of his authority in this tt 
* viſits/zaly. election, ſent his ſon Lotharius into Italy to enquire into the it 
ll cauſe of it, with a commiſſion to create a duke of Spoleto in th 
| the room of Suppo, lately deceaſed ; which dignity was con- er 
{| ferred upon one Adelard, an Italian nobleman, who ſurvived k 
8 his inveſtiture but a few months, and was ſucceeded by Mau- | 
1 igno, count of Breſcia, Lotharius, upon his arrival at w 
1 Name, enquired ſtrictly into the late diſturbances, and ſe- di 
verely puniſhed the delinquents; and, to prevent ſuch un— W 
authorized proceedings for the future, he enacted a law, ſo 


whereby no one ſhould be elected or conſecrated pope with- 5 hi 
out the authority and conſent of the emperor. 3 


New par- Judith, the wife of Lewis, ſolliciting him to alter the par- 2? 
gition of tition he had formerly made of his dominions, in favour of ſe 
the impe- Charles, his infant fon, haſtened the return of Letharius to pe 
rial terri- Germany, he being jealous of the empreſs's aſcendency ; but ci 
tories; before his arrival there, Lew:s had ſettled the territories th 


which were ſituated between the Rhine, the Maine, the tie 
Necker, and the Danube, with the greateſt part of Burgundy, ſu 
upon Charles, together with the title of king. The joint de- [. 
privation of Lotharius and his brothers, Pepin and Lewis, of ſo th 
confiderable a ſhare of their revenues, cauſed them to retire, |! w 


in a very diſcontented manner, to their kingdoms ; which re 
the empreſs taking advantage of, wheedled the emperor to 
turn out thoſe miniſters who had oppoſed her proceedings, th 
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| and to create one Bernard, governor of Catalonia, admini- 
ſtrator of the empire. Theſe proceedings exaſperating the 
| depoſed parties, they made a formal complaint of them to 


Pepin, and ſollicited him to inform his father of his injuſtice; 
and, if he could not convince him of it by fair means, pe- 
remptorily to inſiſt upon an alteration in his conduct; they, 
at the ſame time, promiſing to aſſiſt Pep: in this negotiation 
with all their power and intereſts. 


Pepin, glad of the preference ſhewn to him in this ſitua- which cre- 
tion, readily granted them their requeſt ; and, after levying ates a re- 
an army, proceeded to put his promiſes into execution; bellion. 


which the emperor hearing of, he ſecured the empreſs in a 
nunnery, and {ent Bernard to his government, while he 
marched to Compergne at the head of a ſmall army. Pepin be- 
ing advanced to the neighbourhood where Judith was con- 
fined, he commanded her to be brought before him ; and 
made her promiſe, as ſhe regarded her life, to perſuade her 
huſband to reſign to him the empire, and retire to a mona- 
ſtry for the remainder of his days. Judith, who was deſirous 
of an opportunity of ſpeaking to the emperor, readily con- 
ſented to undertake this taſk ; and, arriving at the emperor's 
camp, ſhe perſuaded him to feign a conſent to their injunc- 
_ ; after which ſhe was obliged by Pepin to take the 
yell. 5 

The preference which the malecontents had given to Pepin 
awakened the jealouſy of Lotharius, although he was glad of 
the revolt ; and he determined to put himſelf at the head of 
it. Arriving therefore in Germany with a large army, he was 
there received, by the chiefs of the faction, as heir to the 
empire; upon which, Pepin retired, diſobliged, to his own 
kingdom. 


Lewis being obliged to comply with Lotharius's injunctions, Lewis re- 
went into a monaſtry ; but the monks deſiring him not to be tires to a 
diſneartened, and to exert his authority the ſame as if he monaſtry. 


was not depoſed, perſuaded him to ſend ambaſſadors to his 
ſons Pepin and Lewts, to demand, on their allegiance to 
him, to employ their utmoſt endeavours to reinſtate him in 
his authority. Theſe meſſages were not without effect; for 
Pepin, who had been before chagrined at his brother's ſuper- 
ſeding him, readily obeyed, as alſo did Lewis; and the em- 
peror ordered a diet to be held at Nimeguen, to which he 
cited the princes of the empire to attend. This reſolution of 
the emperor daunting the conſpirators, and, at the ſame 
time, encouraging thoſe chiefs who were obliged, by the 
ſuperior force of the malcontents, to efpouſe the cauſe of 
Lotharius, to re-aſſume their attachment to Lewis, Lotharius 
thought proper to implore his father's forgiveneſs ; which 
was granted him, after a moſt ſerious, though affectionate, 
reproof. | 
h 


port 


hile Lotharius was thus negotiating his reconciliation, Lotharius 
the malecontents grew impatient at his abſence ; and, a re- pardoned. 


A GENERAL HISTORY | 
ort being ſpread amongſt them that he was made a priſoner 
the emperor, they gave a general alarm to their camp, 


berty, imagining that Leꝛois would grant them no quarter. 
But Lotharius appearing with the emperor, he declared his 
reconciliation with him; and, at the ſame time, prevailed 
upon them to ſubmit to the emperor's clemency ; which was 
immediately complied with on their part. Lotharius, altno 
he had procured his pardon, was deprived of his title of em- 
peror; and was alſo obliged to bind himſelf, by ſolemn oath, 
not to take up arms againſt, or upon any account whatever 
diſturb, the peace of the empire; the oath of allegiance, 
which his ſubjects, as emperor, had taken to him, being 
diſſolved : after which he was ſuffered to return to 


Italy. 0 5 | 

Wed being thus eftabliſhed, was, however, of very ſhort 
duration; for Bernard, returning to court, was but coldly 
received by his former protectreſs the empreſs, and more ſo 
by Lewis, who forbade him his preſence. Bernard, being 
thus diſcarded, reſolved to ſow diflention ; for which pur- 
pole he went to Aguitain, where he alarmed Pepin with an 
inſinuation of the emperor's determination to diſinherit him 
and his brothers, Lotharius and Lewis, in favour of their 
brother-in-law Charles; which reſolution his mother, Ju- 
— had aſcendancy enough over her huſband to get him to 

confirm. | 
A new re- The brothers, alarmed at this, and conſcious of their for- 
bellion mer diſobedience, formed a ſcheme to fruſtrate the deſigns of 
breaks Judith, and Pepin once more took arms againſt his father; 
out. in which proceeding he was ſeconded by his brother Lewrs. 
| Upon this, the emperor appointed a diet to be held at Or- 
leans, to which he cited his three ſons to appear perſonally ; 
but, before the time of convocation was elapſed, being ap- 
prehenſive of diſagreeable conſequences from their preſence, 
he aſſembled an army, with which he marched againſt Lewis, 
who ſubmitted on his pardon being granted. This ſubmiſ- 
fion of Lewis occaſioned Lotharius to think proper to diſ- 
avow his rebellious proceedings; and, not having openly 
appeared in arms, he eaſily obtained his reconciliation. Pepin 
perſevering in his revolt, occaſioned his father to ſend him a 
ſummons, ordering him to ſurrender on pain of being diſin- 
herited ; which had the deſired effect. Upon his arrival in 
the emperor's preſence, he was put under an arreſt, and was 
ordered by his father to be conducted priſoner to Triers; 
but making his eſcape in his way thither, he found means 
to get into his own kingdom, where he collected an army, 
and much harraſſed that of his father in his return to 4:x-/a- 


Chapelle. | 

1 Pepin diſ- The emperor, exaſperated at this rebellion, and his anger 
1 Inherited, being kept awake by the inſtigation of Judith, ſhe eaſily 
|. accompliſhed her purpoſe, and got him to declare Pepin diſ- 
. {2M | inherited, 


and were determined to make one bold ſtroke for their li- 
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ilnhberited; and his kingdom was immediately conferred upon | 
Charles but Judith, being apprehenſive that this partial be- 
'Z haviour of her huſband in behalf of the younger ſon, might 
exaſperate 1 ſhe promiſed to get him re- inſtated in 
1 e imperial dignity. | 
= _ — — theſe promiſes of no effect, he took Pe- The pops 
Pin's part, and prevailed with the pope to accompany them mediates. 
à⁊s a mediator between the emperor and his ſons ; but, altho 
the pope yielded to their ſollicitations, and accepted of that 
ſalutary office, they every where publiſhed that his holineſs 
was come in perſon to excommunicate the emperor.for his 
unwarrantable proceedings. This affertion, joined to the per- 
ſonal appearance of the pope, influenced the common- people 
in behalf of the brothers; but only ſerved to confirm the at- 
'Z tachment of the nobles to the emperor, who wrote to the pope 
[2 to deſiſt from ſuch proceedings on pain of being excommu- 
nicated himſelf; but Gregory diſavowed his coming with any 
intention of excommunicating the emperor, | 
4 Lewis, ſecure in the attachment of the nobility and the Lewis 
principal biſhops of the empire, marched with his army to made pri- 
attack the rebels; and, upon his appearance near their ſoner by 
camp, which was between Baſil and Colmar, the pope de- his ſons, 
\ 2 manded an audience of him; and, after three days unſucceſ- 
ful ſollicitation, returned to Lotharius, who employed the 
time to much better purpoſe than the good father had done; 
for, having corrupted the hearts of all the common ſoldiers, 
they deſerted in one body to his army. This reduced Lewis 
to the neceſſity of ſurrendering himſelf priſoner, on condition 
of his life and liberty being granted; but he no ſooner ar- 
rived in the rebels camp than he was made cloſe priſoner 
and depoſed ; which violent proccedings having been pro- 
teſted againſt by G---ory, he returned to Rome. | 
Lotharius being declared emperor at Compeigne, obliged his 
father to do public penance, and afterwards condemned him 
to perpetual impriſonment ; which inhuman proceeding ex- 
aſperating his other two ſons, they demanded the liberty of 
their father, whoſe misfortunes gained him ſeveral other 
friends; and theſe, pitying his ſituation, concerted meaſures 
for his reſtoration. Lotharius finding himſelf under the ne- but re- 
ceeſſity of ſubmitting, he procured pardon, on condition of covers the 
returning to his own kingdom, and never to repaſs the Alps empire. 
without permiſſion of the emperor, — 
2 The ſubmiſſion of Lotharius was, in a great meaſure, for- 
wWarded by his having received news of the Saracens irruption 


* 


into Itah, and committing the moſt dreadful ravages ; but, 
|} upon the appearance of Lotharius's army, they thought pro- 
per to retire. After repelling the infidels, Lotharius, inſtead 


of taking proper methods for the future ſecurity of the pro- 
vinces, ſeized upon ſeveral of them; which, as before 
|} mentioned, had been granted to the popes; but, by peremp- 


_ . 
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emperor. 
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tory orders from his father, he was obliged to reſtore 
them. =, 

Pepin, king of Aquitain, dying at this time, the emperor 
ſent for Lotharius from Hal), and divided the empire between 


him and his brother-in-law Charles; after which he returned 


to /taly : but his father ſoon after dying, he marched into 
France, where he was received and acknowledged as em- 


peror. Not contented with the partition his father had made 


of the empire, he began to uſurp that part of it which was left 


to Charles, This obliged the latter to aſk aſſiſtance of his 


brother Lewis, king of Bavaria; who entering into an alli- 
ance with him, they gave battle to the army of Lotharius near 
Fontenay; and, after a moſt bloody engagement, entirely 
routed it, and obliged him to retire to Vienna. 

The victorious brothers immediately purſuing thoſe ad- 


pire again vantages, ſeized upon all Lothairius's dominions in Ger- 


divided, 


Sergius 
choſen 


pope. 


Lewis ar- 
rives at 
Reme, 


many; which they divided between them, and prevailed up- 
on the biſhops and nobles to declare them forfeited by Lotha- 
rius; who, finding his brothers ſo ſtrongly ſupported, ſued 
for peace, and ſubmitted to another partition of the empire, 
which was divided between the three brothers equally ; Le- 
tharius taking the title of emperor, Lewis that of king of 
Germany, and Charles that of king of France, | 
Lotharius being thus engaged in Germany, he appointed his 
eldeſt ſon, Lewes, king of /taly; and ſent him with an army 
into that kingdom, to enquire concerning the validity of the 
election of Sergius, who was appointed by the ſacred college 
to ſucceed Gregory, deceaſed. In the courſe of the march of 
this army, great outrages were committed by it ; which in- 
timidated Sergius, and his party, from employing forcible 
means to confirm himſelf pope ; he having procured himſelf 
to be elected without the concurrence of the emperor. Ser- 


gius, however, received Leis with all the deference that 


uſed to be ſhewn to his anceſtors; and, acknowledging the 
power and ſupremacy of the emperor, was, by him, con- 
firmed pope, after a reprimand by Lewis for ſuch proceedings 
without the emperor's conſent. Lewis, the next day, was, 
by the pope, crowned king of the Lombards ; and received, 
by commiſſion, the oath of allegiance from the Romans to the 


emperor. Lewis alſo ordained that the former law of the 


pope's not being conſecrated till confirmed by the emperor, 
ſhould be, for the future, put into execution. 

Lewis, upon his arrival at Rome, ordered his army, conſiſt- 
ing of Franks and Lombards, to be quartered without the 
walls of the city. Upon this they continued committing 
great diforders; and the Romans, miſtaking the cauſes, 
apprehended, that Lew:s had inſtructions to take poſſeſſion 


of Rome. In thoſe conjectures they were, in a manner, 


confirmed by the arrival of Siconolphus, prince of Bene- 
tvene, at the head of a large army; which, they ſup- 
| poſed, 
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ſent for by Lewis to re- inforce him in caſe of 
But this apprehenſion was ſoon afterwards diſ- 
pelled by a declaration, on the part of Lewis, diſavowing 
ſuch proceedings, and puniſhing the promoters and actors in 
theſe tumults; and confirmed by the peaceabie departure of 
Siconolphus, who, it ſeems, had only come to concert mea- 
ſures with Lewis concerning the preſent ſtate of the affairs of 
Benevento, where there was a diſſention about the partition of 
that dutchy. Lewis, by virtue of his ſovereign power, ſet- 
tled the diſpute, by putting Siconolphus in poſſeſſion of Sa- 
lerno, and giving Benevento to his brother Radelchis. 


poſed, was 
neceſſity. 


13 


Upon the return of Lewis to Germany, the Saracens, who where he 
were ſtill poſſeſſed of Bari, renewed their ravages, and in- regulates 


vaded Apulia, Calabria, and Benevento ; upon which, the Ita- the go- 


lians deputed two eccleſiaſtics, who repaired to Germany, to vernment, 


implore the return of Lewis to protect them. The emperor 
Lotharius, who was zealous for the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
imperial power, in matters eccleſiaſtical, and which ſhe un- 
derſtood had been greatly violated, conſented to the march of 
Lewis at the head of an army; with which, aſſiſted by the 
Capuans, he defeated the Saracens ; but gave the principality 
of Salerno to one Ademarius. 


Lewis, returning to Pavia, ordered an aſſembly of the Ita- and iſſues 


lian prelates and ſtates to be held at 77 ino; and appointed ſalutary 
the archbiſhop of Milan, and the Ipatriarch of Agquzlzia, to edids. 


enquire into the ſtate of religion and the lives of eccleſiaſtics. 
Their report was unfavourable for both. Leꝛbis therefore 
publiſhed: an edit, commanding all the clergy and monks to 
conform themſelves to their ſacred inſtitutions ; and that 
lay-men ſhould be judged by the civil-laws. Lezwrs, ſoon 
after this publication, was alarmed by the information 
againſt one Gratian, who held a conſiderable rank at Rome, 
and was accuſed of a deſign to join with the Greet emperor 
in driving the Franks out of Itah. Lewis, upon this, com- 
municated the affair to Leo at Rome; but Gratian, in a folemn 
aſſembly of nobles and ſenators who were appointed to try 
him, not only cleared himſelf, but turned the charge upon 
his accuſer, who was puniſhed accordingly. Leo before his 
death, which happened ſoon after, profeſſed the greateſt ſub- 
miſſion to the imperial power; but begged Lotharins to in- 
dulge the Romans in being governed by the civil-law of 
Rome, to which they had been always accuſtomed. 


Notwithſtanding thoſe profeſſions from the papal chair, Diſſimu- 
nothing is more certain than that they were injincere, and lation of 
that Benedict III. the pope who ſucceeded Leo, was choſen the pope. 


without the conſent or knowledge of the emperors. He 
thought it ſufficient that he made an apology, by his ambaſ- 
fador, for this proceeding ; but they gave orders for a new 
election, and it fell upon one Anaſlaſtiis, whom the other ec- 
cleſiaſtics with ſo much obſlinzcy refuſed to conſecrate, _ 

| * TIC 
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the imperial deputies were obliged to allow of the election 
of Benedict. | | | 
During this conteſt, the emperor Lotharius died; and the 
kingdom of Italy, by the partition which he made of his do- 
minions, fell to Lewis, who was obliged to be contented 
with that allotment. He carried his family and court to 
Lombardy, and applied himſelf to reform the abuſes and pro- 
mote the welfare of his kingdom, by making progreſſes thro? 
its chief cities and towns. He was received at Venice with 
great magnificence, and, being viſited by pope Nicholas in 
his camp, out of politeneſs he went to meet him, and, for 
ſome time, held the bridle of his horſe ; a ſervile ceremony 
which was afterwards conſtrued into a duty to be performed 
by every emperor to the pope. Next year, the archbiſhop 
of Vienna, who had been excommunicated by the pope, put 
himſelf under the emperor's protection; but it availed him 
ſo little, that, before he was reſtored to his ſee, he was 
obliged to ſubmit to the will of his holineſs. . 21 15 

In the year 867, Adelgiſe was ſuſpected of correſponding 
with the Saracens, who ſtill held Bari, but were defeated by 
Lewis through the aſſiſtance of the Germans. He was, how- 
ever, obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Bari, with the loſs of two 
thouſand of his men. Upon the election of Adrian II. into 
the holy-ſee, he informed the imperial ambaſſadors, that he 
had not invited them to be preſent at the ceremony, becauſe 
he was reſolved, for the future, that no temporal prince 
ſhould interfere in the choice of a pope. The ſucceſhon of 
Charles the Great was, by this time, ſo miſerably divided, 
that it was not in the power of Lewis to reſent this uſage as 
it deſerved ; nor was he able, next year, to take Bari, tho 
he was aſſiſted by the Greet fleet. He drove the infidels, 
however, out of ſome other parts of Italy; and, in the year 
809, he, at laſt, took Bari; but was forced to raiſe the Cons 
of Tarento, which was held by the infidels. ö 

A conſpiracy of two counts againſt him being diſcovered, 
the conſpirators fled to Adelgiſe at Benevento; and Lewis be- 
ing in haſte to take poſſeſſion of the eſtates which had fallen 
to him by the death of his brother Lothair, he pardoned the 
counts at the interceſſion of Adelgiſe. Thoſe eſtates were 
uſurped by Charles the Bald, king of France, who was ex- 
horted by the pope to reſtore them to his nephew, the em- 
peror Lewis, but all in vain; upon which the pope crowned 
Lewis king of Lorrain (for ſo the dominions in queſtion were 
called) that he might thereby ſtrengthen his title. Charles 


knew that the Italian dominions of Lewis were too much 


harraſſed by the Saracens for him to make out his claim by 
force of arms ; but he was obliged to pay ſome regard to the 


nog of Germany, who demanded a part of the ſame ſucceſ- 
ion. 


In the year 871, Leꝛois found himſelf ſurrounded with va- 


of the Sa- rious difficulties. The Saracens, being re- inforced, were 


racens, 


powerful 
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powerful in J/taly. Baſil, the Greek emperor, being diſap- 
ointed in marrying the daughter of Lewis, declared againſt 
im, eraſed his title of emperor out of the public deeds, and 
entered into a ſecret treaty with Adelgiſe, who treacherouſly 
ſurprized Lewrs and made him priſoner ; nor could he regain 
his liberty without making oath, that he never would again 
enter the territories of Benevento. The Saracens, encouraged | 
by the Greet emperor, were ſtill multiplying in /taly, Lewis who are 
beſieged Capua, which made a ſtrong reſiſtance, and, when defeated. 
taken, he was reſolved to have put all the inhabitants to the 
ſword ; but their biſhop obtained their. pardon by appearing 
before the emperor with the body of St. Germain upon his 
ſhoulders. The infidels, being ſoon after defeated near the 
ſame city, evacuated [taly ; and the pope having abſolved 
Lewis from the oath he had made to Adelgiſe, the latter fled to 
Corfica, but was ſoon after reconciled to Lew:s, who ſtill con- 
tinued without male-iſſue. | 
The kingdom of Italy was an object worthy the attention 
of his two uncles, the kings of France and Germany; and 
each endeavoured to ſecure to himſelf the ſucceſſion. The 
king of Germany had ceded his part of the Lorrain ſucceſſion 
to Letois, and he promiſed to protect the empreſs againſt the 
Italian nobles, who hated her becauſe ſhe had no children 
and meddled too much in the affairs of ſtate. Tne king of 
France, on the other hand, made a party among thoſe very 
nobles, and endeavoured to gain the pope to his fide. 
During thoſe tranſactions, the infidels, under their king 
Abdalla, again invaded Italy and beſieged Salerno; but they 
were defeated by Lewis, who died in 875, and was buried at 
Milan, He left iſſue only one daughter, Ermengard, who 
was the wife of Boſon, king of Provence. Lewis, though an 
upright, well-meaning prince, and brave in his own perſon, 
is juſtly accuſed of ſuifering the popes to lay, through his 
want of ſpirit, thoſe ambitious foundations of greatneſs 
which afterwards proved ſo fatal to the ſucceſſors of Charles 
the Great. | 
Charles the Bald, king of France, on the death of Lewis, Charles 
was privately invited by the pope to enter Italy with an ar- he Bald 
my; which he accordingly did, but was oppoſed by another enters 
under Charles the Groſs, ſon to Lewis, king of Germany. Italy. 
Charles the Bald was at firſt victorious; but Carloman, another 
of Lewis's ſons, taking the command of his father's army, a 
negotiation enſued; in which it was agreed that the late 


| emperor's ſucceſſion ſhould be divided between the two 
| claimants, and that both armies ſhould evacuate /taly. Car- 


loman performed his part of the agreement, but Charles, un- 


der pretence of having been invited by the pope, marched 
on towards Rome, where he was to receive the imperial 


This was a favourable juncture for the holy-ſee. The 


Italian nobility, with the count of Tuſcany at their head, de- 


manded . 
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The Ita- manded an 7talian king; and they were oppoſed by Charl:; | 7 
lians de- the Ball, who ſhut up all the paſſages into /taly, left he 
mand an ſhould be again diſturbed by the king of Germany, who had 
Italian the right of primogeniture on his ſide. The pope dreaded 
king, an Italian more than he did a French emperor ; and Charles, 
having ſeized upon the treaſures of jhis nephew Lei, 
bribed the pope and his clergy fo high, that his holineſs, at 
laſt, conſented to give him the imperial crown, provided he 
would acknowledge that he held it by the gift of the ſee of 
Rome, which was, at the ſame time, declared to be independ. | 
ent of the empire. Charles agreed to thoſe and other terms | 
which derogated from his dignity, and was crowned in the | 
Vatican, on Chriſimas- day, the ſame year. In January fol- 
lowing, he went to Pavia, attended by the pope, who, in 
an aſſembly of the nobles held there, expatiated on the vir- 
tues of Charles, From thence he proceeded to the 17ilane/ſe, | 
where, by the archbiſhop of Milan, he was crowned king 
of Lombardy, While Charles was Po thoſe ſpecious 
honours in /taly, the king of Germany was laying waſte his 
{talian dominions. Charles had, at this time, very little real 
power in Italy, where he was deſpiſed on account of his mean 
ſubmiſſions to the pope. : 
Their pri- The Italian princes and ſtates laid hold of ſo favourable a a 
vileges conjuncture for ſtrengthening their own independency, by | 
confirmed, obtaining from Charles a confirmation of their privileges 
which he readily granted them. He made Boon, whoſe | 
ſiſter he had married, his viceroy for Italy during his abſence. | 
He created the counts Video and Berengar dukes ; the firſt, of |. 
Spoleto; the latter, of Friuli; and returned to France, which! 
he found in a moſt miſerable condition. In the mean while, | 

Albert, count of Tuſcany, renewed his intrigues with ſeveral | 
al other noblemen for wr” he an Italian to the imperial throne. 
They were joined by Formeſus, biſhop of Porto, and one 
Gregory, another eccleſiaſtic. Albert might have ſucceeded 
in his deſign, as Charles was in no cendition to march back 
to Italy, had not the infidels again landed at Tarents, and, 
making an alliance with the inhabitants of Salerno, Amal, 
| and Naples, they prepared to invade the Roman and Tuſcan | 
The pope territories. The pope preſſed Charles to march to his relief; 
diſtreſſed. but he was not only in an ill ſtate of health, but had been 
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lately defeated by the king of Italy. Charles therefore could 
do no more than ſend orders to the duke of Spoleto, and ſome 
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other Italian princes who depended on him, to aſſiſt the pope. 
They perſuaded the prince of Salerno to break off his alliance 
with the infidels; but Sergius, prince of Naples, preferred 
their friendſhip to that of the Chriflians, and was privately 
encouraged to the fame by Adelgiſe, duke of Benevento, and 
Lambert, brother to the duke of Spoleto. Guaferius, prince 
of Salerno, accordingly attacked the Neapolitans in right of 
the pope, who ordered the heads of all the priſoners to be Þ 
ſtruck off; and the prince of Naples, being ſeized by his 
| own | 
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dwn brother Anaſtaſius, a biſhop, was ſent priſoner to Rome, 
where his eyes were put out by order of his holineſs. 
Notwithſtanding thoſe events, the Saracens continued to Progreſs 
make great progreſs in Italy, from whence the pope was of the 
afraid of being expelled. All he could do was by the force Saracens. 
of money and ſubmiſſions, to purchaſe ſome reſpite from 
the barbarians ; and, the mean while, Charles liſtened ſo far 
to his repeated ſolicitations, that he gave him a meeting at 
Pavia, where the empreſs was to be crowned. News arriv- 
ing, that France was again invaded by the Germans, that 
ceremony was performed at Tortona ; and the emperor, 
whoſe troops had mutinied, ſet out for France, but died on 
the road; on the fifth of Ocflober; being poiſoned, (as is 
ſaid) by a Zew phyſician. Charlrs, upon his death bed, left 
the imperial regalia to his fon Lewis the Stammerer, whom 
he appointed his ſucceſlor, We can ſcarcely conceive 
greater confuſion than happened in Germany on the death of 
Charles the Bald. Carloman was in the heart of Lombardy, at 
the head of an army. The Capuans had taken arms, and 
had choſen one Ladenulph, a converted Saracen, and a mar- 
ried man, to be their biſhop, and ſo miſerable was the pepe's 
ſituation, that he was forced to conſent to his conſecration, 
nay, he afterwards made him biſhop of Gaeta. Ladenulph 
proving a tyrant, the Gaetans invited the Saracens to relieve 
them, and they defeated the duke of Gaeta, who had been 
perſuaded by the pope to fight them. | 
The Italian princes, headed by Lambert, who was now Lambert 
duke of Spoleto, reſumed their defign of raiſing an Italian enters 
to the empire; and demanded from the pope the impe- Rome 
rial crown for Lambert, who, to make his claim good, enter- | 
ed Rome with an army. Jobn the eighth, who was then 
' pope, complained of this inſult, and Lambert taxed him 
with having promiſed him the empire. Leꝛois the Stammerer, 
and Carloman the German, had obtained the like promiſe 
from his holinefs. Lambert treated John with the utmoſt 
indignity. He refuſed to give him his ordinary titles of re- 
ſpect, and behaved towards him with the greateſt rudeneſs. 
At laſt, he ſhut him up a priſoner in Rome itſelf. John con- 
tinued inflexible againſt Lambert, who was ſuſpected of 
holding a correſpondence with the Saracens. His holineſs 
therefore bought them off, by paying them twenty thouſand 
marks of filver, and Lambert finding his party too weak, 
pretended to declare for Carloman; but was obliged to give 
the pope his liberty, after a month's impriſonment, * Flight of 
holineſs then ſet ſail for Provence, but ſent an apology to pope John 
Carloman, for not repairing to Germany, alledging, that the 
roads were blocked up by Lambert, Boson, king of Arles, or 
Provence, received John with fo much affection, that it was 
thought he had promiſed the imperial crown to him like- 
wiſe. At Troyes he excommunicated Lambert, crowned Lewis 
the Stammerer, king of Frauce ; and £0/77 undertooł to re- 
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eſtabliſh him on the papal throne, in hopes of himſelf be- 
ing ſeated on that of the empire. f . 
Feudal Ie appears, that Carloman at this time aſſerted his heredi- _* 
laws eſta- tary right to the kingdom of [taly. Charles the Bald, had 
bliſhed eſtabliſhed the feudal laws in Zombardy, and Tuſcany, which | 
in Haly. at this time, were divided into a vaſt number of petty prin= | 
cipalities, who paid Carloman, though he was then in Ba- 7 
varia, for their privileges; which gave them the colour of | 
independency upon all powers but that of the emperor, |. 
whom they knew to be at too great a diftance to controul 
them. On the twenty-ſeventh of November, the pope, at- 
tended by Boſon, at the head of an army, ſummoned an 
aſſembly of the Italian biſhops and ſtates at Pavia, to re- 
ftore the peace of /taly, The artful pontif ſtill kept tbe 
imperial crown, of which he pretended to have the diſpoſal, 
vacant, and even ſuffered himſelf to he reconciled to Lam- | . 
bert and Albert, that he might have an opportunity to ſend | | 
back Boſon, who accordingly returned to Provence. At 
this time, Adelgiſe of Benevento, was murdered by his own | 
nephews; one of whom ſeized his dukedom, without re- F 


gard to the right of his ſon Radelchis. John, upon his return 
found the Saracens in poſſeſſion of all the Italian ſea-coaſts | 
The Sa- towards Fundi, and Terracina. His holineſs however, formed *' + 
races fo powerful a confederacy, that he took eighteen of the in- 
again de- fidels ſhips, and recovered from them fix hundred captives. | | 
feated. The county, or biſhopric of Capua, was then torn by the | 
civil diſſentions, that happened among the grand-children | ' 
of Landolph, its late biſhop. I 
Conteſt Thoſe differences, and the attention now beſtowed by |_ 
about the the Italian princes, each to ſtrengthen his own intereſt, | | 
imperial were of infinite ſervice to the Saracens, who were now upon 
title, the point of conquering Rome itfelf, It is probable, that 
the yoke of thoſe infidels was far more tolerable to the | 
Italians, than that of their own princes. Even the zealous | 
Athanafius of Naples, joined them in laying waſte Benevento, 
Spoleto, and the papal ſee, and ſhared in all their ſacrile- 
gious plunder. Lewis the Stammerer, was now dead, and 
had left two ſons, both of them minors; but ftill the! 
pope refuſed to name the emperor. He amuſed the Italian 
princes, by appointing a meeting at Rome, for deliberating |. 
upon the choice of an emperor, or king of Itahy; but he 
enjoined the archbiſhop of Milan, not to crown any king 
of Lombardy, without his conſent. At the ſame time, he 
gave a kind of excluſion to Carloman, of Bavaria, whoſe 
bodily infirmities, he ſaid, diſabled him from being choſen 
emperor; and whoſe dominions were now poſſeſſed by 
Lewis, king of Lorrain. It is thought, not without ſome 
grounds, that all this management of the pope, was owing 
to a ſecret deſire he had, to give the imperial crown to 
Boſon. Lewis, king of Germany, ſuſpecting this, demanded 
it of the pope, and being joined by the French, he invaded | 
Bojon's 
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Boſon's dominions, who was thereby diſabled from furniſh- 
ing the pope with any farther ſupplies gainſt the infidels. 


Charles the Groſs, then carried his army into /taly, and partly Charles 
cajoled, and partly threatened the pope into a promiſe of he Groſs, 
making him emperor. The affairs of Germany obliging invades 
Charles to repaſs the Alps, the war was continued againſt 7zaly. 


Boſon; a new diviſion of Germany took place, and the pope 
was left expoſed to the inſults of the Saracens. Athanaſius, 
of Naples, ſtill continued to be their firm ally, and the more 


he was diſſuaded from being ſo by the pope, who went to Albana- 
Naples for that purpoſe, the more he ſeemed to be attached js of 

to them; upon which the pope pronounced a ſentence of Naples ex- 
excommunication againſt him. This ſerved only to con- communt- 
firm the union, and Athanaſius ſent an invitation to Suchaim, cated. 


a Saracen prince, inviting him to come to /taly, and to put 
himſelf at the head of his countrymen there. © Athanaſius, 
was at this time poſſeſſed of Capua, which he ſuffered to be 

lundered by his troops. Suchaim accepted his invitation, 
ut, finding that the ambitious prelate pretended to take 
the direction, he declared againſt Athanaſius; who had 
aſſumed the civil, as well as the religious power of Naples, 


and N that territory. Athanaſius, upon this, allied 
. himſe 


If with Guiamar, prince of Salterno; and railing a 
freſh army, drove the infidels out of Naples. | 
In 880, Charles the * 


crowned king of Lombar 


Italy, and on Chriſimas Day, 881, be was crowned emperor 
by the pope in Rome, Charles, in his return to Germany, 
made an alliance with the Venetians, to defend their com- 
mon coaſts againſt the infidel, and other piratical ſtates; 
but no ſooner did he leave Jtaly, than the Saracens renewed 
their incurſions upon the teritories of the pope, who could 
by no means perſuade him to return to his aſſiſtance, though 
he ſent him a ſmall body of troops. Theſe not being ſuffi- 
cient to repreſs the infidels, who were kept in awe only by 
their Chriſtian allies, eſpecially the duke of Sp-/eto ; the 
pope was preparing again to leave /taly, and fly to France, 
when he died at Rome, the December following. His death, 
revived the hopes of the Italian party; and Marinus (raleſi- 


anus, who took the name of Martin the Second, was cholen An Talias 
pope. This pontif took off the excommunication that had pope 
been pronounced by his predeceſſor, upon the biſhop of choſen. 


Porto, and others. But the Italian noblemen now having a 
pope to their own mind, made uſe of his authority to gain 
farther eſtabliſhment to their own independencies. ean 


while, the emperor, who had returned to /taly, ordered 
Berengar, the duke of Friuli, to execute the ſentence that 
had been pronounced againſt the duke of Spoleto for treaſon z 


and pope Martin died on = ſixteenth of January C34. 
2 


oſs, returned to Italy, and was Charles 

„, by the archbiſhop of Milan; the Grofs 
but was ſoon obliged to repaſs the Alps, to aſſiſt in carrying crowned 
on the war againſt Boſon. All of a ſudden he returned to at Milan. 
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Hiftory of He was ſucceeded by pope Adrian III, who, like his pre- 


Bene vento deceſſors, was harraſſed by the Saracens; but, upon the 


and the 


arrival of the emperor with an army of Germans, the duke 


Nerpolitan of Spoleto, who had joined the infidels, threw himſelf at his 


ſtates, 


Decree 
about the 
election 


of popes. 


— 


feet. Notwithſtanding this, the Saracens continued their 


ravages to ſuch a degree, that the faireſt provinces in /zaly 
were turned into deſerts. The Gree# emperor, who Aill 
claimed Apulia, as part of his dominions, ſent ſuccours to 
the Calabrians; and they ſhut up a large body of the Sara- 
cens in Santa Severina, The infidels attempted to raiſe the 


ſiege, but they were defeated, and that place, with all the 


Lower Calabria, fell into the hands of the Greets. The 
principality of Benevents, at that time, contained a large ex- 


tent of territory, and was one of the moſt powerful in Italy, 


as well as the moſt turbulent. The ſubjects had depoſed their 
prince Radelchis, and ſubſtituted his brother Ao in his room. 
Aio was taken prifoner by Guido, or Vido, duke of Spoleto, 
who took Garigliano from the Saracens, and attempted to 


make himſelf maſter of Benevento, but the Siputines, who 


were ſubject to Benevento, ſurpriſed Guido, and delivered 
Aio. The Saracens, in revenge, plundered and burnt the 
monaſtery of Monte Caſino ; and Athanaſius, bilhop of Naples, 
perſuaded one Alenulph, to uſutp the principality of Capua, 
in which he was countenanced by pope Stephen IV. 

The conſtant ſupplies of men, which the infidels receiv- 
ed from the continent, enabled them, notwithſtanding the 
many defeats they received, to continue their progreſs in 
Italy; where there was no principle of union among the 
princes and ſtates. Athanaſius, and Atenulph, were connect- 
cd with the Saracens, who drove Guaimar, prince of Salerns, 
to Conſtantinople, where he received a body of auxiliaries 


from the emperors Lao, and Alexander, who likewiſe con- 


firmed him in the poſleflion of his principality. Aio, of 
Benevento, declared himſelf independent of the Greek empire, 
and defeated the Greek auxiliaries under Guaimar, of Salerno. 
Atenulph detached himſelf from Atbanaſius, and all the 
princes of that fine country, which now forms the kingdom 
of Naples, fought to maintain their independency, by the 
aſſiſtance of the Saracens, againſt the pope on the one hand, 
and the Greek emperor on the other. As to the German 
emperor, he was at this time of very little conſideration in 


Italy, where the princes and ſtates towards the north were 


ſollicitous to form a bulwark againſt his influence; but 
their plan was far more noble than that of the Neopolitans. 
They perfuaded the pope to publiſh a decree, importing, 


that popes might be confeerated without the preſence of the 


German emperor, or his ambaſſadors, and that if Charles the 
Gs ſhould die without iſſue, an {za/ian prince ſhould be 
raifed to the ſovereignty of all /taly, with the title of em- 
peror. Charles marched into Italy with an army to do him- 
ie}f juſtice, but without effect; for the Normans invaded 

| : ; France 
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France at the pope's inſtigation, and he was forced to repaſs 


the Alps. Upon the death of Charles, the Italian nobility Diſpute 
attempted to carry their plan of ſovereignty into execution. between 
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Berengar, duke of Friuli, and Guido, duke of Spoleto, had Berengar 
each of them pretentions, as grandſons by the mother's and Guido 


ſide to Charlemagne, to a ſhare of that prince's ſucceſſion ; for the 
and they had entered into a compact, that upon the death Crown of 
of Charles the Groſs, Guido, ſhould be king of France, and 1tai;. 


Berengar, king of Italy. Guido was diſappointed by the French 
raiſing count Eudes, or Odo, to their throne ; but Berengar 
was crowned king of [taly at Pavia, by Anjelm, archbiſhop 
of Milan, and actually exerciſed ſeveral acts of imperial 


ſovereignty: Guido returned to /taly, and ſet up a claim to 
the imperial crown there, in oppoſition. to Berengar, and 
by this competition, all the hopes of reviving the ſovereignty 


of Italy were daſhed. Berengar, ſhewed diſpoſitions, that 
were incompatible with the lofty claims of the holy ſee ; 
and Guido offered to confirm all the grants of Pepin and 
Charlemagne, and in a manner to hold his crown from the 
pope ; who, upon thoſe terms, adopted his cauſe. 

Italy, was now rent by the factions of Guide and Berengar ; 


that of Guido, by means of the pope, proved the moſt 


powerful; and he defeated his rival in a bloody battle, 
fought on the banks of the river Trebia. Berengar, recruit- 
ing his forces, ventered another battle near Breſcia, which 
he loſt likewiſe, and then fled to Germany; where he im- 
plored the aſſiſtance of the emperor Arno/ph, who was then 


raiſing troops to march againſt both competitors. In the Gui; 
i | vails, 
who on the ninteenth of February 890, actually was crown- EY 4 


mean while, all Lombardy fell under the power of Guido, 


ed emperor by pope Stephen, at Rome, Having confirm- 
ed all his engagements with the holy ſce, he held an aſſem- 


| bly of the ſtates, and paſſed ſome popular laws, Arnolph, 
was at this time advancing with an army, to make good 


his pretentions upon Italy; and, according to ſome authors, 


5 he agreed that Berengar ſhould hold the crown of Lombardy 


under him, and he made his ſon Zeuentibold, general of the 
army that was to diſpoſſeſs Gj, of the throne of {ta/y. 
Zeuentiboid marched to beſiege Pavia, which he found he 
could not do without fighting Guzdo's army, which was 
ſtrongly entrenched on the banks of the Verver. Guido, it 
ſeems, was hated by the inhabitants of the country, who 


were attached to Berengar, and his army was in danger of 


ſtarving, when he ſecretly perſuaded Zeuentibold to accept of 
a ſum of money, and to return with his army to Germany. 
Guido, then made his ſon Lambert his aflociate, but was 
alarmed by the Janding of the Saracens, in the northern 
parts of Italy, where they ſeized on a fort at the foot of the 
Alps, and committed vaſt depredations. The ſouthern parts 


of Italy underwent the like calamities. Symba/ticius, the Greek 


general, beſieged Bene vento, and Aig being now dead, leaving 


behind 
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behind him a ſon. of ten years old, he reduced both that, 

and the principality, which were put under the government 

of George, a Greek patrician, who at firſt treated the Bene- ©: 
ventines with great humanity. | 3 

Revolu- His government was ſo gentle, that many of the Salerni: 
tions in «tans, who were opprefſed by the tyranny of their prince 
Naples by Guaimar, conſpired to put him in poſſeſſion of Salerno. This 
the Greeks. was by no means agreeable to the Beneventines, as It might 
render their governor too powerful; and the conſpiracy was _ 

defeated, when it was on the point of being executed, _ 
Berengar, all this while was not idle in Germany, and he * 
perſuzded Arnolphb to march into Italy, in perlon. Arnolph - + 

took poſſeſſion of Verona, without oppoſition; but was 

obliged to beſiege Bergamo, before he became maſter of it, 

and ordered its governor Ambroſe, to be hanged as a traitor, 

In fort, Arnolph ſoon made himſelf maſter of the chief 

places of Lombardy, of which he made Berengar the gover- 

nor, and obliged Guido to ſhut himſelf in Spoleto, when the 

affairs of Germany forced him to leave Italy. Guido then re- 

turned to Lombardy, where he died of a vomiting of blood, 

and his death left Berengar, who no longer aſpired to be 

king of Lia, in poſſeſſion of Lombardy, without a rival. 

He found however, many enemies in Guido's party, which 
continued very ſtrong, and ſided with his fon Lambert, the + 
aſſociated emperor. That prince's mother was Ageltrude, 

a woman of ſpirit and capacity, and her ſon accepted of the | : 
ſovereignty by her advice. His party ſoon grew ſo power- 

| ful, that Berengar was driven out of Pavia, and retired to 
Verona, where he remained inactive, while Lambert return- _ 

ed to Rome, where every thing was in confuſion. That 

city was divided into two factions, that of Sergius, and that | 

of pope Formoſus; the latter of whom had crowned Lambert, 
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who ſided with Sergius, as did the count of Tuſcany. For- 
mouſs, upon this, offered to the emperor Arnolph the crown 
10 of Italy. ä 


Wl | 
j The 264 That emperor, now having the authority of a pope on 
3 his fide, marched with an army into /taly, intending to 
14 Kg I: crown his ſon Zeuentihold, king of Lombardy. Lambert en- 
10 n truſted his mother Ageltrude with the government of Rome, 
7775 imo Which was beſieged by Arnolph, and ſhe defended it bravely. 
yy Arnolph, carried on his approaches on the Leonine ſide of 
Rome, fo called from pope Leo IV. who had encloſed it! 
with a wall to defend it from the Saracens. A ridiculous | 
incident is ſaid to have put Arnolph in poſſeſſion of that] 
capital. A hare ſtarted, and the German ſoldiers running 
after it with great eagerneſs, the garriſon on the walls were! 
ſtruck with a panic, upon which the imperialiſts mounted 
the walls, got poſſeſſion of one part of the city, and forced 
He takes the other to ſurrender. Arnolþh being thus victorious, made 


Rome, a moſt barbarous uſe of his power againſt Sergius, _— 5 


5 


* 
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he drove out of the city, and the Romans of his party, 
whom he indiſcriminately put to death, without regard to 
age, ſex, or profeſſion. Formoſus then crowned Arnolph 
emperor, but Ageltrude had made her eſcape to the city of 
Fermo. Arnolþh leaving the government of Rome, (where the 


pope had very little power,) to Farold, one of his generals, 


laid ſiege to Fermo. Ageltrude made intereſt with a general 
officer about Arnolph's perſon, and who very poſſibly deteſt- 
ed his cruelty, to preſent him with a draught, which ſhe 
pretended would ſoften his diſpoſition. Inſtead of that, it 
threw him into a lethargy, and affected his brain; upon 
which the ſiege was raiſed, and his army returned with him 
to Lombardy. | 


23 


Berengar, perceiving himſelf ſlighted and neglected by Berengar 


Arnolph, had before this time left his camp; but hearing of forces bim 


the emperor's lethargy, he returned to it. Arne{ph recover- to repaſ: 
ing, ordered Berengar's eyes to be put out; upon which he the Ales. 


fled to Verona, where he complained to the public of his 
own wrongs, and the barbarity of the imperialiſts. It was 
no difficult matter to exaſperate the Italians againſt the 


Germans, whom they butchered whenever they had an op- 


portunity; and Berengar getting together an army, forced 
the emperor to repaſs the Alps at Montijouv. Upon the 
death of pope Formoſus, which happened at this time, the 
Romans gratified to the full their hatred of the Germans. 
Boniface VI. who ſucceeded Formoſus, lived but fifteen days 
after his election; and then the imperialiſts, upon his death, 
choſe in his room, Stephen VII. who ordered the body of 
Formoſus to be dug out of his grave, decapitated, and thrown 


with ignominy into the Tiber. He then annulled all his 


acts and decrees, and pronounced Lambert, the ſon of Guido, 
to be emperor. He even invalidated all the ordinations that 


had been performed by Formoſus. The inconſtancy of the Inconſtan- 
Romans was ſuch, that upon the death of Stephen, who is ey of the 
ſaid to have been firſt impriſoned, and then ſtrangled by the Romans. 


imperial faction; they choſe in his ſtead one Romanus, who 
drew the body of Formoſus out of the Tiber, and buried it 
in the vatican. Romanus dying, he was ſucceeded by 
Theodore II, whoſe pontificate laſted only twenty days. Pope 
Sergius being ſtill alive, his party propoſed to reinſtate him 


in the holy ſee, but they could not prevail; and the third 


party, which was that of Lambert, choſe John IX. who 
acknowledged Lambert for emperor, and indicted a council 
at Ravenna, where the coronation of Arnolph was annulled; 
and it was decreed, that the future popes ſhould not 
be conſecrated, but in preſence of the emperor, or his 


_ deputies. Lambert, now thought himſelf ſecure upon the 
imperial throne, by attaching himſelf fo ſtrongly to the 


pope, but he thereby diſguſted the Italian princes, and no- 
dility, who alledged that he oppreſſed them. 
PE C 4 Berengar, 


24 


Succeſs of Berengar, who was ſtill at Friuli, took that opportunity 
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Berengar of renewing his claim upon Lombardy, where Lambert was 


in en. 


Sardy. 


Affairs of 


hated. Mangifroy, a count of AMitun, not only oppoſed 
him, but ravaged his dominions, and being taken priſoner 
by Lambert, he was by him put to death, as a terror to other 
rebellious ſubjects. This did not intimidate Adelbert, count 
of Tuſcany, and another count, called Hildebrand, from 
conſpiring againſt Lambert, who ſoon diſſipated their troops, 
and Adelbert being taken, was carried priſoner to Pavia; 
but in the mean while, Lambert himſelf was aſſaſſinated by 
Mangifroy's fon, whom he had imprudently admitted to his 
confidence. Upon Lambert's death, Berengar was received 
in Pavia, where he ſet at liberty Adellert, with other priſo- 
ners of his party, and began to exerciſe acts of government. 
He could not however, get the better of the diſlike, which 
many of the Italian princes ſtill bore him, and who offered 
the crown of Italy to Lewis, the ſon of Bojan, king of 
Arles, or Provence; who likewiſe claimed it in right of 
blood, and raiſed an army to make good his double title. 
The head of the conſpirators was ſaid to haye been the 
marquis of Jurea, who was married to a daughter of Be- 
rengar. The latter confirmed the count of Tuſcany in his 
Intereſt, and in 899, when Lewis entered Italy, he was op- 
poſed ſo ſtrongly, that he and his army muſt have periſhed, 
or been cut in pieces, had he not taken a folemn oath to 
return peaceably to Provence, and never again to return to 
Italy, even if it was to receive the imperial cxown. | 


Towards the ſouthern parts of Italy, the Beneventines, 


Beue cento now entirely averſe to the Gree#s, invited Guido, of Spoleto, 


younger brother of Lambert, to take poſicſhon of their 
principality, which he did, and made Furmaca the Greet 


governor priſoner ; but gave him his liberty upon payment 


of five thouſand crowns. Gnids, after governing Benevents 
for two years, wanted to return to Spoleto, and intended 
to have made his brother-in-law, Gauaimar, his deputy, in 
Benevento ; but as Guiamar was on his march to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of his government, he was ſurprized by a nobleman, 
who had enmity to him, and put out his eyes. The biſhop 
then took the reins of government, to which finding him- 
ſelf unequal, he reſigned them to Aveltrude, who reſtored 
her brother Radelchis, the ſame who had been depoſed 
fourteen years before by 4i9. Radelchis, was a weak indo- 
lent prince, and governed by a miniſter, who excited him 
to acts of cruelty and oppreſſion, and this obliged ſome of 
the Beneventine lords to invite Aienulpb, of Capua, to be- 
come their prince. Atenulph, before he accepted the offer, 
endeavoured to ſtrengthen himſelf by an: alliance with 
Guaimgr, prince of Capua; but meeting with a repulſe 
from him, he applied to 4thanaſins, the biſhop, and now 


duke of Naples, who gave his daughter in marriage to 


Landulpþh, 
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3 Landulph, Atenulbh's ſon, and entered heartily into his 


alliance. 


Atenulph, by means of the Beneventine exiles eaſily got of which 
oſſeſſion of that city, with the perſon of Radelchis, and Atenulph 


8p 


Was proclaimed duke in the year goo. Atenulph, then made becomes 

his ſon Landulph his aſſociate in the government of Bene- malter. 

2 wente, and retired to Capua, leaving Peter the biſhop, gover- 
nor of the city of Beneventa. Many of the Beneventines had 


3 ſtill a warm fide towards the family of their ancient dukes, 


and by Peter's perſuation formed a conſpiracy againſt the 


L reigning family. Atenulph receiving intelligence of this 


* conſpiracy, puniſhed the ringleaders, and drove Peter to 
27 Salerw, where he was received by Guiamir II. who had 
_ 2 depoſed his father for his acts of oppreſſion. Atenulph, then 
united the principality of Benevento, and the county of 
Capua, under one government, and formed a confederacy 
with Gregory, who had ſucceeded Athanaſius, as duke of 
2? Naples, and the prince of Amalfi, for driving the Saracens 
from the forts they had built upon the Garigliano. The infi- 
dels being ſtrongly ſituated there, he ſent his ſon Landulph to 
deſire aſſiſtance from the Gree# emperor, which was readily 
granted, and Aienulph having aſſociated another of his ſons 


in the government, lived till the year 910. Landulph, upon 
his father's death, returned to Benevento, where he reigned 


2 jointly with his brother Atenulph, and they adhered to their 
_ + father's maxim of not ſeparating the dutchy from the 


county. 
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TI he emperor Leo, had now formed a ſerious ſcheme for The 
once more getting footing in Italy. He ſent over one Greet em- 
Nicholas Picigli, with an army, and the dignity of a patrician peror at- 
was conferred by his ſucceſſor Conffantine VIII. upon Lan- tempts to 
dulph, Gregory, duke of Naples, and John, duke of Gaeta. get foot- 
As the Greeks had ſtill a great intereſt in thoſe parts, Picigli ing in 
ſoon drew conſiderable reinforcements to his army; and 7tzaly. 

| veing joined by his allies he advanced to the Garigliano. 
There ſeems, at this time, to have been a more than com- 


mon unanimity among the princes of the ſouthern parts of 
Italy. The Beneventines, the Capuans, the Salernitans, and 
the Gaetans, beſieged the chief fort of the Saracens on the 


one fide of the river, and on the other it was blocked up 


by the troops of the pope, and thoſe of Alberic, marquis of 
Tuſcany, Spcleto, and Camarino. The Saracens made a brave 


defence for three months, and then ſetting fire to the fort, 
they attempted to eſcape; but being intercepted+sin their 
flight, few of them.eſcaped the ſword. This happened in 
the year 915. 

In the northern parts of Haly, Lewis, now king of Arles, Where 
treated with /d-lbert, count of Tuſcany, to abandon the in- Berengar 
tereſt of Berengar, which he did, and Lewis being joined is afſaſſi- 
by the greateſt part of Lombardy, without any regard to nated, 
the oath he had taken, returncd to Jah at the head of a 


very 
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very ſtrong army; and Berengar was obliged to retire to 
Perona, Berengar was now in the thirty-{1xth year of his 
reign, but the Veroneſe, who had been faithful to him be. 
fore, plotted his deſtruction, and he was aſſaſſinated in a 
church; but Milo, count of Verona, revenged his death, by 
ordering the conſpirators to be hanged. Rodolph king of 
Burgundy, had then been choien emperor by the factious 
Ttalaxs ; but the Hunns taking the advantage of the dil. 
orders of Itah, invaded that country, where they commit 
ed the moſt terrible ravages; being ſupported by Adelbert, 
count of Tuſcany, whoſe dominions they ravaged equally 
with thoſe of their other enemies, and then returned home, 
About the year 926, Rodolph was abandoned by almoſt all 
Hugh the Italians, and tliey offered their crown to Hugh, count of 
count of A4r/es, He was accordingly crowned at Pavia, by the arch- 
Arles de- biſhop of Milan, notwithſtanding all the oppoſition made 
clared by Rodolph, who was forced to retire to Burgundy, Aſſaſſi. 
king of nations, plots, and conſpiracies, compoſe the hiſtory of 
Taly. Italy, at this time; and the number of murders and re- 
bellions that then happened there, are almoſt incredible. 
The famous Marozia, widow to Adelbert, count of Tuſ- 
cany, but now the wife of Guido, marquis of Tuſcany, was 
at that time, in a manner, miſtreſs of the ſee of Rome. 
She had raiſed to the popedom her own adulterous ton, 
whom ſhe had by pope Sergius III. called Fohn X. and be- 
ing in poſſeſſion of the caſtle of St. Angelo, commanded the 

city of Rome, while Hugh was ſtrengthening himſelf by all. 
ances with the Greeks, Germans, and Venetians, and thereby 
he quelled the many conſpiracies and plots that were form- 
ed againſt his life, and dignity. Marozia, had then a variance 
with the pope Stephen, another of her ſons, who at herdeſire, 
was thrown into priſon, and ſuffocated by her huſband] 
Guido, Soon after ſhe became a widow, and ſhe offered} 
her perſon in marriage, with the government of Rome, to 
Hugh, who accepted of both, though he was the brother 
of her former huſband. Hugh had ſcarcely got poſſeſſion, 
The when he was ignominiouſly expelled by Alberic, another off 
baſtard of Marozia's ſons; and the Romans attempting to reſtore their} 
Mar:zia Tepublican conſtitution, choſe Alberic for their conſul and} 
fill the patrician. In 928, pope Leo VI. died, and was ſucceeded} | 
popedom, by Stephen VIII. whoſe fate we have already ſeen, He wa | 
ſucceeded by John XI. another ſon of Marozia, by popef 
Sergius, while Hugh gave the marquiſate of Tuſcany to hi] 
brother Boſon, and put out the eyes of his brother Lan-!“ 
bert, who was its legal owner. The /talians then again 
offered their crown to Rodolph, who compromiſed mattes] 
with Hugh, while the Saracens ravaged Genoa, and other. 
parts of Italy. The Italians next made an offer of thei 
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1 crown to Arnold of Bavaria, but he was totally defeatelf + 

by Hugh, who aſſociated his ſon, Lothair, with him in hi 

government, and married him to Adelaide, Rodolph's * [7 
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velop them, through the inaccuracies of names, the inter- 
marriages, and ſometimes double marriages, divorces, adul- 


teries, and arbitrary proceedings of the ſeveral parties. The Confuſed 
ſacerdotal, civil, and military characters, were commonly ſtate of 
blended in one perſon, as chance, intereſt, or ambition di- tay. 


rected; and we now hear of one Manaſſes, a biſhop of 
Arles, who was a general officer under Hugh, and, at the 
ſame time, archbiſhop of Milan, biſhop of Verona and Man- 
tua, and biſhop and marquis of Trent. Hugh, about the year 
936, conciliated to his intereſt, by marriage and favours, Be- 
rengar and Anſcarius, the grandions of the emperor Berengar 
by his daughter Ema, wife to Adelbert, marquis of urea, and 
who were two of the moſt powerful ſubjects in Itahy. He 
likewiſe gave his daughter in marriage to Alberic, with whom 
he concluded a peace; but deprived his brother Bojon, who 
was caballing againſt him, of the marquiſate of Tuſcany, 
which he beſtowed upon one Hubert. | 

Next year, Hugh received a great acceſſion of power in 
Italy, by his marrying Herta, the widow of Rodolph, king of 
Burgundy. The Hungarians, about this time, again invaded 
Italy, and advanced as far as Nola; but were entirely defeat- 
ed by Marſi and Peligni, Aiberic ſeems, all this time, to 
have kept his aſcendancy in Rome; and Stephen II. who was 
a German, ſucceeding to the papacy, contrary to Albe- 
ric's inclinations, the latter ſlaſhed his holineſs in the face in 
ſuch , manner as diſabled him from ever again appearing 
abroad, | 


During the popedom of Stephen, Berengar, and Anſcarius, Succeſſes 
who very poflibly thought that they had a hereditary right of Hugh. 


to the crown of /zaly, conſpired againſt Hugh, who put An- 
ſcarius to death; but Berengar fled to Otho the Great, emperor 
of Germany. The Saracens, who were the great fomenters of 
thoſe diſturbances, had ſtill footing in /taly, eſpecially at the 
font of the Alps; but they were now attacked and defeated by 
Hugh, who was aſſiſted by the Greet emperor. While he 
was puriuing his advantages over thoſe infidels, he had in- 
telligence that Berengar, being protected by Otho, was pre- 
paring to repaſs the Hips; upon which he made peace with 
the Saracens, whom he allowed to ſettle between Suabia and 
Ttaly, upon their promiſing to aſſiſt him againſt Berengar; and 
then he diſmiſſed his Greek auxiliaries. The bad policy of 
this ſtep was ſoon perceived by the cruelties which the Sa- 
racens committed on all pilgrims travelling to /taly and Rome, 
whom they plundered and murdered, The reputation of 

; : Hugh, 


The Romans, all this time, continued to live under a re- The Ro- 
\blican form of government; and, about the year 932, mans de- 
Hugh marched againſt them with an army ; but the Romans fend 
defended themſelves ſo bravely, that he was obliged to retire. themſelves 
The ſeveral ſucceſſions, at this time, among the Italian againſt 
rinces, are ſo confuſed, that it is next to impoſſible to de- Hugh. 
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Hugh, at this time, is ſaid to have been ſo great as to hays | f 


induced the Greet emperor, Romanus, to demand his daughter 0 
of him in marriage; ai::! 75h frankly declaring he had no! 
legitimate daughter, his imperiai waieſty condeſcended to 


marry one Bertha, whom he had by a concubine, and who 
— ___ afterwards changed her name to Kudixa. | 
He is diſ- The natural inconſtancy of the /talians, and the partiality Þ 
poſſeſſed which High diſcovercd in favour of the Burgundians, at laſt 
by Beren- diſpoſed the former to throw off his yoke. Berengar, who 


Sar, was ſtill in exile in Germany, being informed of this by the 


emiſſaries he ſent into al, ventured to paſs the Albs with a | 


ſmall army. It was ſoon encreaſed by the defection of the 


Italian princes and ſtates from Hugh, who, at laſt, raiſed an 
army, but found himſelf unable to ſubdue Berengar, who got 
poſſeſſion of Milan and declared himſelf king of Italy. Hugh, 
upon this, offered to retire to Burgundy; but, though he was 
favoured in his requeſt by the /tal:ans, yet he and his ſon 
Lothair were detained, for ſome time, by Berengar, who en- 
deavoured to make himſelf maſter of their treaſures ; but 
Hugh found means to carry them with him into Burgundy, 
where he turned monk and died ſoon after. Lothair, whom 
his father had aſſociated in the government, ſtill retained the 
title of king of Italy, and was recommended by the Greek em- 
peror to the compaſſion of Berengar, who is ſaid to have 
poiſoned him at a feaſt. | 
who aſſo- During the firſt years of Berengar's reign, his ſituation was 
ciates his ſo unſettled, that he was obliged to harraſs his /talian ſub- 
ſon Adel. jets, that he might raiſe money for bribing the Germans and 
Bert with Hungarians to deſiſt from their ravages of Italy. On the death 
himſelf in of Lothair, he aſſociated his fon Adelbert with him in the go- 
the go- vernment. Adelaide, or, as ſhe is called, Alice, the widow 
vernment. of Lothair, ſtill kept poſſeſſion of Pavia; and rejecting a pro- 
poſal made to her by Berengar for marrying his ſon, he took 
that city and ſhut her up in priſon; from whence ſhe eſcaped 
with the greateſt difficulty, and gained the protection of one 
Aiho, who gave her ſhelter in the ſtrong caſtle of Canoza. 
There ſhe was beſieged by Berengar; but Atho, with her 
conſent, ſent for aſſiſtance to Oths, emperor of Germany. It 
appears, though it is hard to ſay upon what principle, that 
Adelaide was conſidered, at this time, as the heireſs of Italy; 
and Athy propoſed a match between her and Otho; which 
would put the latter in poſſeſſion of that kingdom, where 
Berengar, in his turn, began now to be looked upon as an 
uſurper. Otho accepted of the propoſal, which had been 
backed by the pope; and he ſent his fon Ludolph with an ar- 
my to the relief of his future conſort. He himſelf followed 
with a {till larger army; and advancing as far as Verona, he, 
with great difficulty, found means to inform Adelaide of his 
arrival; upon which Berengar raiſed the ſiege. Otho married 
the lady, expelled Berengar's troops out of Pavia, and he and 


C.- 


his queen entered that city in triumph. 


Upon 
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PD pon the return of Otho to Germany, his ſon Conrad, duke 
ol Lorrain, proſecuted the war in Italy againſt Berengar with 
ſo much vigour, that he perſuaded him to repair to Germany 
And to throw himſelf at Ozho's feet. That emperor, by an 
unuſual ſtrain of generoſity, deprived him only of the mar- 
© quiſates of Verona and Friuli, and reſtored to him the reſt of 
his dominions, on condition of his holding them of the kings 
or emperors of Germany. Otho's ſons in Germany rebelled 
againſt him on account of his marriage with Adelaide, and 
Berengar made uſe of that opportunity to reſume his arms, 

and to proſecute, with the utmoſt tyranny and oppreſſion, all 

who were in the imperial or-papal intereſt. The /talrans 

again applied to Otho, who ſent one of his ſons, with whom 

he had been lately reconciled, with an army into Italy, and 
Berengar was defeated; but the German prince was poi- 

ſoned. | 5 

During thoſe tranſactions, Octavian Sporco, ſaid to be ano- 

ther ſon of Marozia, by Alberic, the Roman patrician, was, 
through his family intereſt, elected pope, though no more 

than eighteen years of age, and took the name of John XII. 

He declared war againſt Berengar, on account of the dutchy 

of Spoleto, of which both pretended to have the diſpoſal. 

The intereſt of Fohn happened to be the moſt powerful in 

” thoſe parts, and Berengar was obliged to retire to Pavia, 

while the pope and the archbiſhop of Milan, with other Ita- 

lian princes, offered the crown of Italy to Otho, provided he 

would once more march to their aſſiſtance. The tyranny of 
Berengar had rendered him odious to the Tlalians of his own 

party, and, though they were forty thouſand ſtrong, they 
refuſed to ſerve under him, unleſs they were commanded by 

his ſon Adelbert, and unleſs Berengar ſhould reſign the king- 

dom. The latter rejected the condition, his army ſeparated, 

and the chiefs of his party went over to Otho, who was 

| crowned king of taly at Milan. Berengar and his family Berengar 
were obliged to keep themſelves concealed in various parts ſubmits to 
of Italy; but Oths, in 962, received from the pope the impe- the em- 
rial crown at Rome. Mutual oaths and promiſes pailed be- peror, 
tween the pope and the emperor on this occaſion, and it was who gains 
aꝛgreed that no future pope ſhould be choſen but with the an aſcend- 
| conſent and in the preſence of the imperial commiſſaries at ancy at 

| Rome, who, in right of their emperor, were at liberty to ex- Rome, 
erciſe acts of ſovereignty and juriſdiction in that capital. 

After thoſe regulations, which extended the imperial au- where the 
thority over Italy much farther than the pope intended it pope be- 
mould reach, Ortho marched with his army to extinguiſh the trays him, 
remains of Berengar's party; and his holineſs made a ſecret 
treaty with Adelbert for driving the Germans out of /taly. 
tho complained bitterly of this confederacy; but John, 
though young and abandoned to all kinds of vice, was, at 
once, brave and politic, treated his ambaſſadors with great 
Contempt; and received Adellert at Rime as the man deſtined 
| | to 


or 
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to deliver Italy from imperial tyranny. It happened, how. 
ever, that the Italian noblemen, who always hated the pope, 
favoured Otho, who marched to their relief; which obliged 
John to retire from Rome with all the papal treaſures. Otho, 
upon his arrival at Rome, called together an aſſembly of ec. 
cleſiaſtics; in which all kind of crimes that the wickedneſs 
of the human heart, or the wantonneſs of impiety, could 
ſuggeſt, were alledged and proved againſt John, who not ap- 
pearing was depoſed from the popedom ; and, in his room, 
was elected his chief ſecretary Leo; who, though a layman, 
was conſecrated, and aſſumed the name of Leo VIII. This 
new pope, in gratitude to his benefactor, confirmed and en- 
larged all the imperial prerogatives over the pope ; and (hs, 
unadviſedly diſmiſſing his troops from Rome, was on the 
point of being ſurprized by the depoſed pope John; who, by 
the force of money, had brought the hckle Romans to fide 
with him ; but the emperor was ſaved by the valour of his 
German ſoldiers. | 
The Ro- Otbo's troops were, all this while, puſhing the ſiege of 
mans re- Monte Feltri; which having reduced, Berengar, and his wife 
bel. Pilla, fell into his hands. The former died a priſoner in 
Germany two years after. Adelbert ſtill continued to make 
head againſt the emperor, and had thrown ſtrong garriſons 
into Spoleto and Camarino. Otbo marched to reduce thoſe 
cities; and John was ſo well beloved by the Roman ladies, 
that he was again admitted into Rome ; where, in an aſſem- 
bly of the biſhops, he reverſed all the decrees of Leo, and 
puniſhed the chiefs of the imperial faction with the loſs of 
their tongues, noſes, and hands. While he was thus pur- 
Tragical ſuing his revenge, he purſued his pleaſures likewiſe ; but, in 
death of two or three days after holding the aſſembly, he was mur- 
pope John. dered by the huſband of a Roman lady, with whom he was 
found in bed. 

The nobles and people of Rome were now in the ſituation 
they had often deſired ; for they were free, at once, from the 
tyranny of the pope and that of the emperor. Inſtead of 
recalling Leo, who had fled to Otho, they raiſed one Benedict 
to the popedom : but they were unable to maintain their 
choice; for the emperor, abandoning the ſiege of Camaring, 
returned with his army to Rome; where he re-inſtated Les, 
and ſent Benedict, as a private man, in exile to Hamburg. 
Information arriving that Adelbert had fled to Corſica, Otho, in- 
ſtead of re- aſſuming, as he propoſed to have done, the ſiege 
of Camarino, returned to Germany; while the Italians recalled 
Adelbert, and endeavoured to re-ſettle him in the kingdom of 
Italy. In the year 963, he was attacked and defeated by 
Burchard, one of Oths's generals; and this kept the Romans 
ſo much in awe, that, on the death of pope Leo, they con- 
ſulted him in filling up the Roman ſee. He left them to theit 
own liberty, and the election fell upon the biſhop of Nan, 
who took the name of 7% XIII. | * 
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The republican magiſtrates, who till exiſted at Rome, 
Jooked upon this election as a diminution of their authority, 
d and expelled the new pope, who had declared himſelf in very 
high terms for the emperor; and they made Rofred, one 
of the principal Capuans, their conſul. John fled to Capua, 
where he was kindly received; and Rofred was aſſaſſinated. 
4 | The emperor, Otho, who thought that he had acquired a 
double title to the ſovereignty of 7tzaly, in his own and his 
© wife's right, returned to — ; where he ſeverely pu- 


I niſhed ſome noblemen who had been in the intereſt of Adel- 
is bert, and advanced to Rome. | 
„ The Romans, who did not ſupport their ſpirit of inde- The em- 


| pendency with proper courage, hearing of Otho's march to- peror 

ne © wards their city, recalled their exiled pope, John, from puniſhes 

V | Capua, and re-inftated him in the popedom. This did not the repub- 

ie | ſatisfy Otho, who inflicted the moſt exemplary puniſhments lican ma- 

is upon the republican magiſtrates of Rome, and confirmed all giſtrates 
the former privileges that had been granted to the Venetians. of Rome. 

of He then carried his pope to Ravenna, where, in an aſſembly 

fo of the Italian ſtates, he confirmed all the grants of his pre- 

in deceſſors to the holy-ſee ; and created the ſon of Otho, count 

de of Canoſa, marquis of Eſte; a dignity which is ftill in that 

ns | family, whoſe repreſentatives are the preſent queen-dowager 

ſe of Spain and the king her ſon. He then demanded from the 

s, | Greek emperor, who ſtill held Apulia and Calabria, his 

n. daughter Theophania, as a wife for his ſon Otho. Nicephorus 

nd reſented his having taken the title of emperor, and refuſed 

of © the alliance: upon which Otho ſent an army under his young 

- fon, who had lately been crowned emperor, againſt the 

in & Grce# dominions in Italy, but, being intent upon plunder, it 

r. was defeated. This did not diſcourage Otho, who diſpoſed 

as of the Italian affairs at his pleaſure ; and ſo arbitrarily, that 
he gave the rich dutchy of Milan to one Scroſa, a butcher. 

on Mean while, Nicephorus being depoſed and murdered by 

he bis ſubjects, his ſucceſſor, the emperor John, cultivated the 

of friendſhip of Ortho, and gave his ſon the princeſs Theophanzta 

4 in marriage; the nuptials being celebrated at Rome with vaſt 

ir ſplendor. John found the friendſhip of Otho ſo neceſſary to 

o, him, at this time, that he gave up to him many important 

, points; and the German hiſtorians pretend that he renounced, 

„, in his favour, his pretenſions to Apulia and Calabria; to 

n. which the German emperors ever afterwards laid claim. This Divifion 

oe is one of the moſt important æras in the modern hiſtory of and con- 

ed ah, becauſe, at that time, it was, in a manner, new mo- Ritution 

f delled by Otho. He divided it into the following provinces: of Iraly 

by Apbulia and Calabria (to which he appears to have had a claim in 973. 

either by ceſſion from the Greet emperor, or as the dowry of 

n- the princeſs) ; the dukedom of Benevento; the provinces of 

ir Campania, and the Romagna; the dukedoms of Spoleto, T 

„, %%, and Lombardy ; and the marquiſates of Ancona, Verona, 
Treu, Friuli, and Genoa. Benevento, the antient Samnium, 


Oths 
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Otho beſtowed upon a duke who bore its name. Campanzs, | 
including Lucania, was divided among the dukes of Capua, 
Naples, and Salerno, Rome and the Romagna, Ravenna and 
its exarchate, Spoleto, Tuſcany, and the marquiſate of Ancona, 
was beſtowed upon the popes; but they never poſſeſſed them. 
The remaining part of Itah formed that kingdom of which 
Otho pretended to be king. It is difficult, from the moſt en- | 

lightened accounts, to diſtinguiſh the nature of all the feudal | | 

| tenures that Otho and his predeceſſors inſtituted in /taly. The | 

6 | molt probable opinion is, that they differed from one ano- | {| 

ther only in the proportion of the acknowledgments the | | ; 

| feudatories were to pay, and the privileges they were ſuffered þ' 

l to exerciſe. It is certain that the German emperors pre- | 

1 


iſ tended to be lords paramount over all; but that their ſove- 
| reignty was always diſputed by the popes, and ſometimes 
l | diſowned by ſtates and princes, when linked together in a 
il powerful confederacy. Exclufive of the diviſion we have | 
| mentioned, were the free cities which formed the richeſt X 
| part of Italy. Their capital privilege conſiſted in the power ( 
ir 1 they had of chuſing their own magiſtrates, or poteſtas, 5 
| who, however, were obliged to take an oath of allegiance FF + 
i to the emperor, before the biſhop, or the imperial com-! ( 
h miſſary. The tribute which they paid in conſideration of * 

this privilege, conſiſted in a certain quantity of corn for n 


ſubſiſting the king's troops, which was called fodera, and ti 
which was commonly converted into money. The next | x; 
ſpecies was, the making, keeping, and repairing public | (< 
roads, for the conveniency of the royal troops, and this] x; 
was called parata. The laſt was the furniſhing, lodging, C 
and all accommodations to the king's troops, whether they | t! 
were in quarters, or encamped ; and this ſpecies was called | ( 
manſoniacum. | | . 
Origin of It would not be difficult to prove, that the original of a! di 
titles of thoſe duties lay in the Gothic conſtitutions, and exiſted from pf, 
diſtinction the earlieſt ages. They were even carried from Germany 5e 
there. into Britain, where they may be ſtill traced in the antient 


reſervations of the Engliſb kings; and they continued in 
full force during the Saxen government there. It was like- 
wiſe about this period, that the ſeveral denominations 
of honour were regulated. The titles of duke, marquis, 
and count, were known before; but Otho fixed their diſtinc- 
tions. A duke had a civil, as well as a military command, 
and headed his own tenants in time of war. The marquilles 
were ſuppoſed to ſerve on horſeback, in time of peace as 
well as war, and were conſervators of the limits, as laid down 
by the lords paramount; and the counts were obliged to 
attend the perſons of the ſovereign, as often as they required 
them, either in peace or war. Each was obliged to furniſh | 
a number of ſoldiers againſt the ſovereign's enemies, accord- 
ing to the value of their fiefs; but this proviſion was pro- 


ductive of vaſt revolutions in Europe, by leaving the fueda- 
| 101185 
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tories at liberty to maintain larger armies, which in time 
they employed to the deſtruction of their neighbours, till 
at laſt they became too powerful for their ſovereigns. The 
office of captain took riſe about this time, and was 


then, as now, applied only in a military ſenſe ; being an 


officer appointed to the command of a certain number of 
men, at the pleaſure of their reſpective ſuperiors. In Uzaly, 
the commander ef the troops of free ſtates, and cities, was 
known by the name of captain, as they were not of dignity 
enough to conſtitute officers of a higher rank. The next 
in command to a captain, was called a valvaſor, and their 
ſubalterns were termed valvaſins; terms that are now in 
deſſuetude. Otho was preparing to clear Italy of the Saracens, 
when being obliged to return to Germany, he there died, 


in 973. | 

Ole death ruined the ſyſtem which he had juſt intro- 
duced into /taly, for ſome time, and laid the foundation of 
vaſt alterations, which took place, till his ſucceſſors in the 
German empire found means to eſtabliſh his plan. The 
pope, by a rare concurrence of circumſtances, ſtood firm to 
the imperial intereſt; but an univerſal ſpirit of innovation 
(for it deſerves not the name of liberty) poſſeſſed all the 
other Italian ſtates. Some of the cities chofe their own 
magiſtrates, Petty tyrants ſtarted up in others, aſſumed 
titles of diſtinction, and built citadels, which they gar- 
riſoned with their own banditti, for bridling their feliow 
citizens. The notion of reſtoring the forms of their antient 
republic revived among the Romans, and they choſe one 
Cincio conſul. By his order, the pope, who diſapproved of 
the revolution, was thrown into priſon, and ſtrangled. 
One Donus was choſen in his place, and he ſoon after 
dying, was ſucceeded by Bonzface VII. who with Cincig, was 
driven out of Rome, by the counts of Tuſcany, T hefe 
placed upon the papal throne, a grandſon of the conſul Al- 
beric, who taking the name of Benedict VII. was ſupported 
by the emperor Otho II. and ſubdued the oppoſite faction; 
while Boniface carried the treaſures of Rome to Conſtantinople, 
where he excited that emperor to aſſiſt the Italians in throw- 
ing off the German yoke. Every nobleman turned his own 
houſe into a fortification. The inhabitants of Orvrete, and 
moſt of the cities of Tuſcany, followed their example, but 
that - Milan continued remarkably ſteady to the imperial 
Intereſt, | | 

In the mean while, the Greet emperors Baſil, and Con- 
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taking a body of Saracens into their pay, invaded ænlia and 


Italy, which obliges us to review the ſtate, for ſome years Calabria. 
paſt, of Apulia and Calabria, the great ſubjects of conten- 
tion between the German and Gree: emperors. ' The [taliens 
of thoſe provinces, thought the Greets the leſs dangerous 
maſters, which obliged the late emperor Oibo to treat them 

Voi! | D with 
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with great ſeverity. Pandolph, the prince of Benevento, had 
deen for ſome time a priſoner in . where thghe 
princeſs Theophania had poiſoned her firſt huſband Romanus, 
had murdered Nicephorus, and advanced her lover Fohn Zi- 
miſces, to the imperial throne. Zimiſces ſet Pandolph at li- 
berty, and upon his arrival in Italy, he was, by Oths, reſtored 
to his dukedom, and mediated a peace between the two 
emperors 3 in conſequence of which, the German emperor's 
ſon, afterwards Otho II. married T heophania, ſtep-daughter 
to Zimiſces, and ſhe was afterwards crowned emprels at | 
Rome. About this time, Landolph, the baniſhed prince of | | 
Capua, ſurprized Giſolph, prince of Salerno, his nephew; | 
and by pretending that the latter had been killed, he was 
recognized as prince of Salerno. A difference happening 
between Landolph, and his fon Indolph, the latter diſcovered 
that their lawful prince Giſolph, was a priſoner at Amalfi; | | 
the duke of which, together with Narino, duke of Naples, 
ſupported Landolph in his uſurpation. On this intelligence, 
ſome of the diſcontented Salernitan nobility, applied to 
Pandolþh Ironbead of Capua, who, with great difficulty, 
replaced Giſolph in his principality; and he having no 
children, adopted for his ſucceſſor Pandolph, the ſon of his 
bil deliverer ; ſo that in proceſs of time, the principalities of | | 
| Benevento, Salerno, and Capua, with a great many other rich 
i and powerful fiefs, were united in Pandolph's family.' ö 
ll} Multipli- Pandolph the elder, at the time of his death, ſeems to | 
ll! cation of have been by far the moſt powerful prince in Italy; but he 
fiefs in gave a mortal blow to the future greatneſs of his family, by 
Italy. dividing his dominions among his ſons, and deſcendants. | 
Pandolph the elder remained prince of Salerno. His ſecond | 

" ſon Landolph, ſucceeded to Capua, and Benevento, and his“ 

four other ſons Landolph, Giſolph, Landenolph, and Atenolph, | 
obtained the dutchy of Spoleto, the marquiſate of Camarin, Þ 

and the remaining part of theif father's ſucceſſion. The 

truth is, the Italian hiſtory, excepting that of a very few 

ſtates towards the north, more immediately depending on the 

German emperor, is at this period remarkably confuſed, Þ_ 

through the vaſt number of petty princes into which it was 

then divided. The ſplitting large poſſeſſions into ſmaller Þ_ 

fiefs, among the deſcendants of the ſame family, was the Þ 7 
miſtaken policy of the time and country, and was produc- ! ©_. 

tive of many inconveniences, which ended in the general! F 

flavery, in which the /zalians now live. To this practice, af 
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we may attribute the revival of ſurnames in that country, | 2 
and the riſe of them in other parts of Europe; where many! r. 
deſcendants of the ſame family were poſiefſed of ſeparate | ax 
eſtates, it was found abſolutely neceſſary to diſtinguiſh he 
them by ſome patronymic, official, perſonal, or local title.] 7½ 
This practice was at firſt contined to princes and noblemen, xe 


but by degrees it has become univerſal, 
| 5 t 
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Tt is evident from the courſe of hiſtory, that the abſence Cruelty of 
of the German emperors always encouraged a ſpirit of ins Ocho II. 
dependency among the /tal;zans, which the former looked towards 
upon as rebellious, and puniſhed it accordingly. Otho II. the Tra- 
was ſo bent on his revenge, that he made peace with the lians. 


French, and hearing that the Greets had invaded Italy, he 
carried a powerful army over the Alps; and ſummoning an 
aſſembly of the Italian ſtates about the middle of Augu/# 
980, in the plains of Roncalia, he there appeared with all 
marks of ſovereign power, and exerciſed to the full all it's 
proregatives, by receiving the allegiance and tribute of 
all who were preſent, puniſhing offences, and rewarding 
loyalty. Tedald, marquis of Mantua, and Lanfranc, of 
Piacenza, received remarkable teſtimonies of his bounty; 
but, it is ſaid, that at Rome he invited the nobles to a gene- 
ral entertainment, where, in the midſt of their feſtivity, he 
introduced armed ſoldiers into the room, who cut the 
throats of all the gueſts, excepting a few, who had not 
offended him. From Rome he directed his march againſt 
the confederate army of the Greeks and Saracens, who were 
now maſters of Apulia, and Calabria, and he forced the 
Romans, the Beneventines, and the Neopolitans, who were 
intimidated by his power and cruelty, to join him. 


At firſt, nothing could withſtand Otho's arms, and he His pro- 
penetrated as far as Tarento. The year after, the Greeks greſs in 
and Saracens being reinforced, and well knowing how much Tah. 


he was hated by the /talians, they gave him battle at Ba- 


ſentello, on the coaſt of Calabria, where through the defec- 


tion of the Italians from him in the beginning of the en- 
gagement, he was entirely defeated, and eſcaped with great 
difficulty. Landolph, of Capua, and his brother Atenolph, 


were killed in the engagement; but the victors, inſtead of 


purſuing their blow, were contented with reconquering 
Apulia, and Calabria, while Otho remained at Capua, reco]- 
lecting, and reinforcing his army. It is probable that, at 
this time, the Greeks and Saracens conquered the antient 
Lucania, which they annexed to their Italian provinces, and 
in honour of the emperor Baſil, they gave it the name of 
Baſilicata, Otho entertained greater reſentment againſt the 
Italians, than againſt the Greets, He conferred the princi- 
pality of Capua, on Landenolph, the brother of the deceaſed 
Landolph, and his mother Hloara; but, ſhe dying, he was 
afterwards murdered by his ſubjects, Otho then marched 
againſt Benevento, which in revenge he gave up to the plun- 
der of his ſoldiers; but he did not think to attack the Greeks 
and Saracens. Finding himſelf in a languiſhing ftate of 
health, he returned to Verona, where, in an aſſembly of the 
Italian ſtates, his ſon Otho, a boy of ten years of age, was 


recognized for his ſucceſſor, and he died at Rome on the His death. 


ſeventh of December following. 
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Revolu - Boniface VII. had, by this time, returned from Greece, and 
tion at was ſtill rich enough to bribe a party of the Romans, who 


Rome threw the emperor's . 5 Jahn Xl into priſon, where 
he died of hunger, while Boniface eſtabliſhed himſelf upon 


the papal throne, Creſcentius, ſurnamed Numentanus, was 
then the moſt powerful nobleman at Rome, and under the 
title of conſul, he obtained the ſovereignty of that city, 
Finding himſelf oppoſed by pope John XV. ſucceſſor to 
Boniface, he drove him out of Rome; but the citizens, afraid 
leſt John ſhould introduce the Germans into {taly, ſoon re- 
called their pope ; and the arrival of a German army over- 


awed the Romans. About this time, Bonicius, the duke of 


Milan, made his fon Laudolph archbiſhop of that city; but 
being oppoſed by the people, much blood was ſhed ; Bo- 


nicius being ſtabbed in his bed, and his family driven out 
and Milan. of Milan. The Milaneſe then choſe, like many other 


wh F * 
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cities of /ta/y, a conſul for their governor, and erected 
themſelves into a commonwealth, a proceeding which eſta- 
bliſhed an ariſtocratic, and a republican party in that noble 


ſtate, that afterwards were attended with terrible diforders, 


in Italy, and Hugh, marquis of Brandenburgh commanded 
the German army there; but they were ſo intent on watch- 
ing the motions of the Romans, Greeks, and Saracens, all of 


them equally their enemies, that they ſeem to have neglect- 


ed the affairs of Milan. | 
The em- Landelþh, the baniſhed archbiſhop, however, took refuge 
peror ap- at the court of Otho, and prevailed with him to put himſeif 
| Points a at the head of an army, to re-eſtabliſh the imperial authority 
pope. in Italy, which became the more neceſſary from the ſtate of 
affairs at Rome. Creſcentius continued to act there as 
ſovereign, and openly made diſpoſitions for expelling the 
Germans out of Italy. Otho, who was now about twenty 
years of age, marched with an army into /taly, obliged the 
 Ailaneſe to receive him into their city as their conqueror, 
and maſter, and was there crowned king of Lombardy. The 


Holy ſee being then vacant, Otho, by his own authority, 


named one Bruno, his kinſman, to the popedom ; and he 
took the name of Gregory V. Otho then proceeded to 


Rome, where he was crowned emperor; but he pardoned Cre- | 


ſcentius, and continued him in his conſulate. The emperor 
being obliged to return to Germany, the Romans, at the in- 
ſtigation of Creſcentius, renounced his authority, and ex- 
peſled his pope. An obſcure Calabrian was raiſed to the 
popedom, and Gregory went to Germany, to crave aſſiſtance 


from the emperor. 9 made uſe of that opportunity 


to fortify their city, but Otho returning to [taly, threw 


their pope, who had aſſumed the name of John XVI. from 
the top of the caſtle of St. Angelo, after his noſe had been 
cut off, and his eyes put out. As to Creſcentius, he died | 
nobly ſighting for the liberties of his country, according to 

| ſome; 


1 mother to young Otho, then acted as his vicar 
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ſme; but. according to others, he was treacherouſly put 
to death y Cilio, who having eſtabliſhed his kiniman Gre- 


ran's had murdered their duke Mazalin. Oths was prevail- 
ed upon by St. Romuald not to put them to the ſwo:d ; 
but they gave up the murderers, and he demoliſhed their 
walls Returning to Rome, he revived the decrees of his 
5 + 12 15 
prede: lots, that no pope thouid be choſen, but by the 
imperial authority. Gregory dying, Ct appointed for his 
ſuccefior Gerbert, archbiſhop of Ravenna, who had been his 
preceptor, and was one of the moit Jcarned men of his age. 


as popedom, mer hed to Tivoli, where the inhabi- 


37 


It was probably by his means, that Otbhe was prevailed on does pub · 
to do d blic penance for his crimes, eſpecially that of hav- lic pen- 


ing „ his concubine the wife of Creſcentius, after hav- ance. 


ing put his own empreſs either to death, or diſgrace. 
Returning to Germany, the Saracens renewed their ravages 
in Lia. y, eſpecially in Campania, Where they took Capua. 
Otho returning with incredible ſpeed, drove the infidels from 
their acquiſitions, and kept his Chriſimas at Rome, where 
he quieted ſome diſturbances by the death of the ringleaders. 


Thinking that tnis was a favourable opportunity for re- Narrowly 


eſtabliſhing tu ſyitem of his grand-father Ot ho the Great, eſcapes 
he appointed courts of enqui:y for that purpoſe ; ut this being 


exaſperated tne Rcuans to ſuch a degree, that, headed by the murdered 


counts of Tiſcany, who muſt have ſuffered conſiderably by 


ſuch an enquiry, they almoſt ſurprized both him and the 


pope, and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that they eſcap- 
ed to the imperial army, which was encamped without the 


walls of Rome. The emperor giving orders for his army to 


be reinforced, prepared to take a ſignal revenge upon the 
Romans. According to the {talian authors, he had been 
obliced to leave his miſtreſs, the widow of Creſcentius, in 
Rome, and they ſent her to his camp with their ſubmiſiions. 
Not being able to prevail, and finding his reſentment ta be 
ſtronger than his love, ſhe is faid to have poiſoned him 


with a pair of gloves. It is however certain, that he died and is 


at this time, though authors are not agreed as to the man- iſoned 


ner; and that the Germans returning home with the dead by his 


body of their emperor, were attacked by the Italians in miſtreſs, 


their march; and it was with difficulty that they reached 
* 


ne circumſtance of Ot he dying without children, was Commo- 


laid hold on by the anti- imperial party in /zaly, to perſuade tions in 
the people, that all connections between them and the Tray). 


German emperors were now diflolved ; and Ardoin, marquis 
of Furea, in an aſſembly of the nobles of his party at Pavia, 
was elected king of Italh, at the ſame time that Henry, duke 
of Bavaria was declared emperor of Germany, The arch- 
biſnop of Milan proteſted againſt the election of Ardoin, 


and informed the emperor of his proceedings. Henry gave 


the command of an army to the duke of Carinthia, to re- 


duce Ardoin, but the duke was defeated in attempting to 
' D 3 | Pats 
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paſs the 4/ps. This was far from rendering the Jtalians 
unanimous in favour of Ardoin. The imperialiſts had ſtill 
a powerful party in Lombardy, and the cities of Piſa, Genoa, 


and Florence, formed themſelves into independent govern- 


ments. Pope $:lve/ter, about this time, died at Rome, and 


was ſucceeded by J XIX. and in the year 1005, Henry i 


prepared to march into Italy, which was then recovering 
from a dreadful plague and famine. He was greatly favour- 


ed by the behaviour of Ardoin, who pretended to treat as 


rebels all the /talians who did not ſubmit to his authority, 
Ardoin endearoured, as before, to fortify the paſſes of the 
Alps againſt the Germans; but Henry diſlodged the /talans 
from al! their fortreſſes, forced Ardoin to retire towards 
Jura with his army, and proceeding to Pavia, he was 


there crowned king of 7taly by the archbiſhop of Milan. 


Though the ceremony was performed amidſt the acclama- 


tions of the people, vet, ſcarcely was it over, when he was 
attacked by them in his palace, and was ſaved only by his 
ſoldiers, who lay without, ſcaling the walls, and becoming | 
maſters of the city of Pavia. Hemy proceeded with no 


extraordinary rigor againſt the inhabitants, and even ſaved 
the city from being plundered by his ſoldiers ; but he was 
forced to return to Germany without having done any thing 


effectual towards the eſtabliſhment of his power in /zaly. 


Who re- 
turns do 
Germany 
and then 
to Italy. 


Henry 
cb WHed 
at Kue. 


that before the emperor entered the church, he obliged him 
to promiſe that he would obſerve his fidelity towards him, 


Scarcely was Lombardy evacuated by the Germans, when 
Ardyoin again took the field with an army, and ravaged the 
lands of all the imperial party in /taly. Sergius IV. was 
then pope, but upon his death, ſome of the ſacred college 
elected one Gregory, in his room, while another party choſe 
John, who took the name of Benedict VIII. but being 
expelled by the contrary faction, he fled to Germany, where 
he threw himſelf upon the protection of the emperor. The 
ravages of Ardoin in the Milaneſe, obliged Arnolph archbiſhop 
of Milan, again to apply to Henry for relief, and that em- 
peror, accordingly, again marched into /taly ; where Ardoin 
offered to reſign all pretentions to the crown, provided he 
was ſuffered to remain in poſſeſſion of the marquiſate of 
Furca, Henry, knew that Ardhin had by this time rendered 
himſelf odious to the Italians by his tyranny, and rejecting 
his terms, he carried his army into the plain of Roncalia, 
where almoſt all the nobles and ſtates of Lombardy paid him 
homage ; and where he promulgated ſeveral laws for pre- 
venting murders, and regulating ſucceſſions. Henry, after 
this, carrying about with him his virgin empreſs Cunigunda, 
made a kind of progreſs through the Italian ſtates, and re- 
ceived the imperial crown at Rome from pope Beneldlict, 
whoſe intereſt had prevailed in that city. Though his 


elevation was owing to the natronage and protection of 


Henry, yet he retained within him ſo much of the pontif, 


and 
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and his ſucceſſors popes of Rome, without reſtriction. ; 
Henry ſubmitted to this, as the word fidelity was ſomewhat 
| ambiguous, and reached no farther than the good faith, 
* which one prince or man, is obliged to obſerve towards 
another; he therefore aſſerted his claim to the ſovereignty of 
Noe, and his civil juriſdiction over that city; but at the 
ſamc time he confirmed all the grants of his predeceſſors in 
favour of the popedom, | | 

While the pope and the emperor ſeemed to be thus in a He is 
perfect good underſtanding with each other, the Romans, obliged to 
who hated them both, obliged the latter io remove into retire from 
Lombardy, where his authority was more reſpected; and thence. 
from thence he marched to Germany. Ardoin ſeized that 
opportunity to ravage the Milaneſe. He ſurprized Vercelli, 
and took Como, but was checked by the joint forces of the 
archbiſhops of Milan, and Ravenna; and perceiving that 
his hopes were at an end, he retired to a monaſtry, where 
he died in three years after. The biſhops were then the 
only military leaders in Italy, and the people ſerved under 
them with greater alacrity, than under any other generals, 
or the popes themſelves. | „ 

In 1016, the- Saracens of Sicih, and Calabria, made a The Sa- 

deſcent at Frici, and threatened Rome itſelf; the pope ſent racers de- 
a naval force to cut off their retreat, while the biſhops raiſed feated. 
a ſtrong army which defeated them by land, none eſcaping 
but their leader, with a few attendants; and his wife, who 
was made priſoner, loſt her head by the pope's order. 
About this time, the Apulians, and Calabrians, revolted 
from the Cree+ governor, who ſubdued them, but ſome 
eſcaped, particularly two chiefs, Melo and Datus, who en- 
gaged certain northern Europeaus, then called Normans, to 
aſſiſt them. | 

The hiſtory of the origin of thoſe Norman adventurers, Confede- 
comes more properly under another head of this work than racy of 
under this. They were a brave people, but being undiſci- the Lome 
plined, and ill armed; they, at firſt, were not a match forithe bards. 
Greeks and their Saracen auxiliaries, and the ſouthern Italians 
again invited the German emperor to march to their deliver- 
ance. The Lombards however, were ſo jealous of the im- 
perial power at this time, that they conſpired together 
againſt the marquis of Mantua, and endeavoured to inter- 
cept his bride, only becauſe ſhe was the daughter of the im- 
perial vicar, in Lombardy. The emperor Henry, thought 
this a proper ſeaſon for invading Traly , which he did with 
an army, that marched in three Hiviſiens, 'The command 
of the ſtrongeſt was given to Pelegrine, archbiſhop of 
Cologne, who marched to Capua, where its duke Pandulþh, 
ſurrendered himſelf to be his priſoner. Pandulph was known 
to have been engaged in many ſchemes againſt the German 
authority, and a favourer of the Greeks in Italy. He there- 


| fore was tried and condemned to die, but through Pelegrine's 
1 D 4 interceſſion, 
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interceſſion he was baniſhed to Germany. Henry then, with 
great difficulty, and a vait loſs of men, reduced the greateſt 
part of Apulia, and Calabria. The ſituation of his affairs in 


Germany, did not admit of his remaining long in /taly, where 


many of the Norman adventurers ſtill remained. Before his 


departure, he gave the principality of Capua, to another 


Pandulph, a count of Trans, and after ennobling many of 
the Italians, who bad ſhewed themſelves the buſt diſpoſed 
to his intereſt, he employed the Normans, whom he looked 
upon as his own ſubeas, in recovering Bari out of the 


hands of the Greets, and the Saracens, Henry then was 


profuſe of his preſents to the abbey of Caſino, but his army 
being now almoſt dwindled to nothing, he returned to Ger- 
many, where he died next year. | 


Affairs of About the ſame time died pope Benedict, and the Tu/can 


Milan. 


faction then prevailing, he was ſucceeded by his brother 
John, though a laic, who took the name of John XX. As 
ſoon as the death of Henry, and the election of Conrad to 
ſacceed him was known in Utaly, Herebert, archbiſhop of 
Ain, who pretended to papal powers in Lombardy, called 
an aſſembly of the nobles in the plain of Roncalia, and 
propoſed Conrad for their king; but the meeting being 
averſe to all German government, Herebert went to Germany, 
where he took the oaths of allegiance to Conrad, as king 
of Lomoardy, and declared him fuch. Conrad thought he 
could not iufliciently reward Herebert's zeal, and gave 
him, amongſt other privileges, that of nominating the 
biſhop of Ledi. That biſhop ſoon after dying, and the 
inhabitants refuſing to accept of Herebert's nomination, he 
reduced them by force of arms, and expelled out of Milan 
all the nobles who oppoſed him. They fortified a place 
between Lodi and Milan, and, by the aſſiſtance of their 


friends in the neighbouring country, they defeated Herebert, 


drove him into Germany, and offered the crown af Lombardy, 
with the dignity of emperor, to Robert king of France, or 
his ſon Hugh. Both thoſe princes declining that honour, 
the nobles applied to William duke of Guienne, who ac- 
cepted of it ; and found means to raiſe a rebellion againſt 
Conrad, in Lerrain, to divert him from an expedition, which 
he was preparing for /taly. Conrad, however, had the good 
fortune to tuppreis the revolt of the Lorrainers, and having 
the pope, the archbiſhop of Milan, and a great party of the 
Italiaus on his ſide, the 7ilancſe exiles, for the greateſt part, 
declared for him likewite; and William gave over all 
thoughts of his expedition into 7taly.. 


Arrival of Conrad arrived with his army, about Ea/ter 1026, at Ver- 


the em- celli, and after reducing all oppoſition, he was crowned 
peror Coꝝ- king of Italy at Mouaa. He then held the uſual aſſembly 
rad in of Italian nobles on che plain of Ryoncalia, where he pro- 
Italy. mulgated regulations for the obedience and tranquility of 


his new kingdom; and obliged the Pavians, who 5 
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fuſed to ſubmit to his authority, to deliver up their city, 
and to take an oath of allegiance to his perſon. After 
| paſſing the winter at Ravenna, he marched to Rome, where 
he and his empreſs received the imperial crown from the 
hands of the pope, with vaſt ſtate and ceremony; but the 

2 Romans, as uſual, diſliking their German gueſts, roſe againſt 

Conrad, and forced him to return with his army to Lom- 

* ardy, where he granted ſome privileges to the biſhoprick 

of Verona, and then returned to Germany. Soon after he 

was obliged to undertake another journey to Rome, where 

he reinſtated the pope, who had been expelled by the in- 

habitants; but no ſooner did he reiurn to Germany, than 

tue Italian ſtates and princes formed a kind of a univerſal 

confederacy, for rendering themſelves no longer dependent . 
upon the emperor. This combination ſeems to have been 
continued for ſome years; the emperor, on account of the 
German troubles being in no condition to ſuppreſs it. The 
cCremoneſe laid hold of that opportunity to expel their biſhop, 
who was of the German faction, and their example was 
| I followed by ſeveral other ſtates. | 
it was the year 1037 before Italy was again viſited by Con- His ſecond 
rad. Arriving at Pavia, he had ſome reaſon to ſuſpect that arrival. 
> © Herebert, his favourite, archbiſhop of Milan, was deep] 
concerned in the confederacies that had been formed 5 
> © him; and ordered him to be ſummoned before an aſſembly 
of the nobles. Herebert diſowned their authority, and was 
put under an arreſt; but eſcaping from his guards he fled to 
: Milan, which he began to fortify. In the mean while, Con- 
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rad ordered the bithops of Vercolli, Cremona, Placentia, and 

ſeveral others who had been concerned in the confederacies 

againſt him, to be ſeized and ſent priſoners to Germany. He 

then made preparations for beſieging Milan, razed many of 

the caſtles which had been fortified by the confederates ; 

but at Cremona he was met by the pope, a boy of ſeventeen 

years of age, who interceded' for many of the Talians ob- 

noxious to Conrad, though they had always been attached 

to his intereſt, The emperor ſeemed to liſten to this media- 

. tion, but infiſted with his holineſs, that he ſhould deprive 

Herebert of his archbiſhopric, and confer it upon Ambroſe, 
| one of the cardinals. 

He then laid ſiege to Milan, which baMed all his attempts; 

) and, after ſetting fire to the ſuburbs, he diſtributed his army 

i into quarters of refreſhment, and went to ſpend the enſuing 

| winter at Parma, Here the hatred of the /talians towards 

the Germans, notwithſtanding all their chaſtizements, again 

broke out in a quarrel between the citizens and Conrad's ſol- 

diers, ſome of whoſe chief officers were killed; and, in re- 

7 venge of their deaths, the Germans ſet fire to their city, and 

Conrad ordered their walls to be pulled down. From Parma, 

Conrad marched againſt Pandolhh, his own prince of Capua; 

who, like the other /ta/ians, hated the dominion of the 

n Germans, 
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Germans, had oppreſſed the monks of Caſſino, the mona. 
ſtery that was ſo dear to the emperor. Conrad met with 
little reſiſtance, and, as a mark of his ſovereignty, he was 
again crowned at Capua with his empreſs. 


Hiftory of Pandolph knew that Conrad could not remain long in thoſe 


Hpulia. 


Hiitory of Their ſecond arrival in Italy was under Mello, the Capu- þ 
an, about the year 1015; and their chief was one O/mond | 
Drengot. We have already ſeen that they were, at this 


the Nor. 
Aan, 


there. 


Their ill 
treatment 
by the 


Italians. 


parts, and purchaſed his peace with a ſum of money; but 
ſoon after retracting, Conrad conferred his principality upon 
Guaimar, prince of Salerno, andfgave the county of Averſa to 
Rainulph, the Norman. He then ſet out for Germany; but, 
during his march, he loft the greateſt part of his army and 
many of the principal perſonages of his court. Conrad died 
ſoon after his return to Germany; but Herebert, archbiſhop 
of Milan, loſt no time in carrying on hoſtilities againſt his 
competitor Ambro/e; which he did ſo ſuccetsfully, that he 
was taken into favour by Henry III. Conrad's ſucceiior, who 
fent him an ambaſiy, requiring of him the crown of 7zaly; 
but Henry, being involved in wars with Germany, could not 
enter /taly for ſeveral years. 9 

It is now proper, for the regularity of hiſtory, to recount 
the progreſs which the Norman adventurers, whoſe ſucceſſors 


are to form ſo capital a figure in the hiſtory of /zaly, were | 


making in Apulia. 


time, defeated by the Greeks and Saracens ; but not before 
they had done the moſt important ſervices to the Apulian 
princes, and gained ſeveral bloody victories over their ene- 
mies. When Mello and his friend Rodolph fled to Germany, 


ſome of the Normans ſettled near San Germano, where they 


held their eſtates under a kind of military tenure from Ate- 


nolph, abbot of e, on condition of their defending the 


lands of the monks againſt their enemies. Others of the 
Normans retired to Datus, the Apulian, to aſſiſt him in de- 
fending the citadel of Garigliano againſt Bajanus, the victori- 


ous Greet general, who had forced abbot Atenolph, and Pan- 


dolph, prince of Capua, to ſubmit to his terms, and reduced 


Garighans, The Normans who were made priſoners there 
were pardoned, but Datus was puniſhed as a traytor ; and, 
as we have already ſeen, the German emperor, Henry, ſoon 
after recovered the greateſt part of Apulia and Calabria from 
the Greets. Both Henry and his ſon choſe to truſt the Nor- 


mans before the Italians; and recommended them to the Be- 


neventine, and other Apulian princes ; who, on that very ac- 
count, when the Germans were returned to their own coun- 


try, diſregarded and maltreated them in the moſt ſhocking Þþ 


manner. 
This ungrateful proceeding induced Rodolph, the chief of 


the Normans, to return to France; and ſuch of them as re- 


mained in Italy, unable any longer to bear their miſeries, 
choſe for their leader one Taxſlin, and made good their quar- 


ters 
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ters againſt the natives. On Tur/tir's death, they choſe for 
their leader Rainolph, and made a diſtinguiſhed figure in the 
civil- wars of that country. By their aſſiſtance, Pandolph IV. 


I the baniſhed prince of Capua, regained his principality z | 


from whence he expelled the emperor's duke, Pandolph, of 


* Tian; and afterwards conquered Naples, where prince Per- 
gius had given refuge to his rival, who ſoon afterwards died 


at Rome. Pandolph IV. like the other Italian princes, neg- 
lected to reward his Norman auxiliaries according to his en- 
agements; and Rainolph, who was then building the city 
of Averſa, aſſiſted Sergius in recovering his city of Naples; 
from whence they drove Pandolph IV. Rainolph and his 


countrymen, after this, came into great credit with the /ta- 
lian princes. Averſa, as we have already ſeen, was erected 
into a principality ; and Sergius married one of his near re- 


lations. 
It was not long befare the Normans flocked again into 


Italy, under three leaders, William, Drogo, and Umbert, or 

ubert, the ſons of Tancred, duke of Hauteville. The new 
adventurers ſettled at Salerno, where duke Guaimar IV. to 
whom they offered their ſervices, received them with the 
greateſt marks of affection. After this, Pandolph, of Capua, 
was diſpoſſeſſed by the emperor; and his eſtates were given 


F; to Guarmar, This prince continued to avail himſelf of the 


aſſiſtance of the Normans. Through their means he became 
maſter of Sorrento and Amalphi, and took the title of duke of 


Puglia and Calabria. 


he Normans were, by this time, become too powerful They cone 


43 


for the quiet of their protector, who diſmiſſed them from his quer Si- 
ſervice; and they "entered into that of the Greet emperor c;h, 


7 | Michael, who had ſent an army to Sicily to retake that 


iſland from the Saracens. Three hundred Normans, under 
their three leaders, joined the Greets there; and, by their 
aſſiſtance, Meſſina was taken, and the Saracens were defeated 
near Syracuſe, the governor of which was killed by Milliam 
the Le MHaniaces, the Greek general, afterwards re- 
duced all Sicily; but he falling into diſgrace, was ſucceeded 


4 by one Doceanus; who treated the Normans ſo ungratefully, 


that they left the Greek ſervice and returned to /taly. 


The long abſence of the German emperors from that Affairs of 
country had been productive of many commotions, eſpeci- Milan. 


ally in Lombardy, where the Milaneſe were divided into two 
factions, noble and plebeian, upon the right of ſucceeding 
to the eſtates of thoſe who died inteſtate. The plebeians 


# choſe for their head one Lanzo Curtius, and drove the nobi- 
lity out of the city; but the latter, being very rich, levied 


an army, with which they beſieged Milan; and Lanzo was 
obliged to fly to Germany, where the emperor, Henry, pro- 
miſed him aſſiſtance, provided he would admit fixteen thou- 


2 ſand Germans into the city. This powerful aſſiſtance ef- 


feed 
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ſeed a reconciliation between the two parties; but, on the 
death of Herebert, the nobles reſumed their inſolence; paſſed 
a decree for the baniſhment of Lanzo and his family; and or- 
dained, that, if a nobleman ſhould kill a pleveian, the mur- 


der ſnould be atoned for by a ſmall fine. Thoſe injurious 4 


proceedings induced the people to chuſe for their leader one 


Landolph, who, like Lanzo, was a nobleman ; and the em- 1 
peror taking part with the nobles, in the election of one Vid? 
for their archbiſhop, animoſities roſe to ſuch a height as 


threatened the deſtruction of the city. 


Revolu - Nome, at this time, exhibited a ſtill more tumultuous 

nons at ſcene, Pope Benedict, who was advanced by the Tu/can 

Reme. faction, had become infamous and contemptible through the Fi 
profligacy of his life, and was expelled by the conſul Ptolemy, 
who hated the Taſcans, and pretended to be deſcended from 
the emperor Auguſtus. John, biſhop of Sabino, bribed the 
electors to chuſe him pope, under the name of Silver III. 
but Benedict being reſtored, fold his pretenfions to the pon- 
tificate, for an annuity in money, to one John, a Roman 
arch-preſbyter ; and retired, for the more convenient indul- 
gence of his vices, to his father's houſe. Being ſoon diſ- 
guſted with a private life, Rome, all at once, ſaw within her 
precincts three pontifs, each of them a diſgrace to the human 
tpecies. Benedict was in poſſeſſion of the Lateran palace, Si-. 
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veſter of St. Peter's, and Jahn of St. Mary Majer. As it was 7 | 


Plain that thoſe three monſters vulued the pontificate no far- 
ther than as its revenues contributed towards the gratiftcation 
of their luſts, one Gratzan, a prieſt, who likewiſe had an eye on 
the popedom, propoſed that each ſhould receive a ſtipend out 
of its revenues, and that all the three ſhould renounce their 
pretenſions to it. This compromiſe was accepted of, aud 
Gratian was choſen pope under the name of Gregory VI. 
A new In 1046, the emperor E reſolved to march into Jtah, 
pope no- but previouſly ſummoned a meeting of the nobles on the 
minated plain of Roncalia. Having met with ſome hindrance on his 
by the em- march, he did not arrive on the ſpot till three days aſter the 
ror Heu- day prefixed by the ſummons; and, in the mean time, the 
17. nobles ſeparated, under a kind of a proteſt that they had per- 
formed their duties as feudatories. The emperor arriving at 
Milan received the iron crown from Vida, whom he eſta- 
bliſhed in that archbiſhopric ; and, after making a progreſs 
through Lombardy, where he replaced the exiles that had 
been driven from their reſpective habitations, and affected 
great popularity, he was met at Sutri, in the neighbourhood 
of Rome, by pope Gregory; whom, in a few days after, he 
ordered to be depoſed for ſimony, by an aſſembly of the bi- 
ſhops; and he advanced to the papacy Hedeger, biſhop of 
Bamberg, who took upon him the name of Clement II. This 
new pope crowned the emperor and his empreſs; and, after 
ſending pope Gregory into Germany, he marched to Apulia l 
: | all 
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and this introduces a review of the hiſtory of the Normans 
in that country. 


Among the Normans who had leave from Docceanus to re- Sequel of 
turn to Italy, was one Ardouin, a Lombard general, whom the hiſtory 
that Greek had ordered to be publicly whipped. This noble- of the 

man repaired ſecretly to Rainolph, count of Averſa, and per- Normans. 
ſuaded him to attempt the conqueſt of all the Greet pro- 
vinces in Italy; an undertaking which he repreſented to be 
very practicable, The Normans ſoon reduced Amalphi, Va- 
"3 n/a, Aſcoli, Lavelle, with other places, and gave three fignal 
# defeats to Doceanus, who was obliged to fly to Bari. After 
thoſe ſucceſſes, the Normans, that they might conciliate to 
I themſelves the good-will of the Apulians, choſe for their 
leader Atenolph, brother to the prince of Benevento. Atenolph 


„ defeated the new Greek general who had been ſent over in- 
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ſtead of Doceanus, near Monte Pilaſo; but having taken him 
{Þ priſoner, he clandeſtinely gave him liberty for a ſum of mo- | 
I ney; for which the Normans depoſed him from his command, The Ner- 
and gave it to Argyrus, the ſon of their former commander mans de- 
7 4:1, who had eſcaped from his confinement at Conſtantino- pole Ate- 


ple, and now aſſumed the title of prince and duke of Italy. 
Under this new leader, the Normans drove out of Italy the 


, | Greek general Maniaces, who had returned thither, and had 
23 behaved with the utmoſt barbarity towards the /talzans, As 
they had now obtained ſo firm a footing in Italy, they thought 


it time to throw off their prudential conduct in chuſing an 
Iialian for their head, and, aſſembling at Matera, they con- 
ferred that dignity upon William, ſurnamed Bracchio di Ferre, 
or William with the iron arm. After this, in a general aſſem- 


8 bly, at which were preſent Guaimar and Rainolph, they 
agreed upon a diviſion of all their conqueſts among their ſe- 


veral leaders; but reſerved the city of Amalphi as a place of 


4 rendezvous in common to them all. Argyrus having been 
left out in this partition, took ſervice under the Greet em- 
peror, who beſtowed upon him the city of Bari with its ter- 
£2 ritory, and created him prince and duke of Puglia, or Apu- 


ia. 
The Normans had no ſooner thus acquired a degree of in- and be- 
dependency, than, from being the protectors, they became come in- 
the tyrants, of their neighbours. The ſubjects of Rainolpb, dependent 
count of Auerſa, encroached upon the eſtates of the monaſ- and op- 
tery of Caſſino; and each Norman leader endeavoured to en- preſſive. 


large his own partition of territory; but, in the mean while, 
Kainolph, and William with the iron arm, died, The former 
vas ſucceeded by Aclitine, his brother-in-law, as the latter 
vas by his brother Drego, whoſe territories were now ample 
enough to provide for his other relations; and the eſtate of 


St, 47arh, in Calabria, in particular, was afigned, to Vi. 


$ lam, ſurnamed de Guiſcard. Such was the ſtate of affairs in 
Apulia, when the emperor, attended by his pope, Clement II. 


arrived at Monte Caſino, The Normans had always been up- 


0. 


Leo IX. 
elected 


Pope. 


Maſſaere 
of the 
Normans, 
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on good terms with the German emperors, nor did they yet 


Sel 
58 


think themſelves ſtrong enough to oppoſe them. The count; ÞY : 


of Puglia and Averſa waited upon the emperor at Caſſino; 
and there, by way of tribute, preſented him with ſeveral fine 
horſes, and with what was much more acceptable to him, a 
conſiderable ſum of money; for which they received the in. 
veſtiture of all the conqueſts they. had made in Italy, and like- 


' wiſe that of Benevento ; whoſe duke, Pandolph III. had ſhut 


its gates againſt his approach. Henry, in reſentment of this 
affront, beſtowed upon the Normans the dukedom of Bene. 
vento, and returned to Germany with his army, carrying with 
him pope Clement, who died the ſame year, and the popedom 
was again ſeized upon by Benedict II. 

Henry reſolving to aſſert his prerogative to the full, nomi- 
nated to the papacy, Poppo biſhop of Breſcia, who took the 
name of Damaſus II. but he died in twenty three days 
after his nomination. Benedict again endeavoured to re- 


mount the papal throne ; but he was become, by this time, 


ſo odious to the Romans, that they formally deſired the em- 


peror to give them a new pope; and he ſent them Bruns, 
biſhop of Toul, who took the name of Leo IX. Though 
he was unanimouſly received as pope, yet the famous Hl. 
debrand, abbot of Clugni, had entirely the management of 
his conduct and conſcience; and inſtilled into him ſeveral 
doubts, with regard to his nomination by the emperor, who 
was a layman. At this time the power of the Normans was 
formidable, both to the pope and the emperor ; Leo attempted 
to break it, by making the imperial cities renew their oath 
of allegiance, to the emperor ; and, by annulling the fen- 
tence of excommunication, that had been pronounced 
againſt the Beneventines. He afterwards had an interview with 
the emperor, at Aug/bourg ; and, upon his return to Rome, he 
depoſed the biſhop of Vercelli, for adultery and perjury. 
The Normans wete now equally formidable to the Greet, 
as to the German emperor. Argyrus, whom we have already 
mentioned, was ſent with a ſum of money from Conſtanti- 
nople, with orders to apply it in the beſt manner he could, 
to remove them from Apulia, which the Greek emperor looked 
upon as his own inheritance. Argyrus employed the money 
in engaging the natives to join in a general conſpiracy, to 
maſlacre the Normans; which they accordingly did wherever 
they had an opportunity, and among the others count Drege, 
who was ſtabbed as he was going to church, and the conſpi- 


rators took poſſeſſion of his fort of Montoglio. 


He was ſucceeded by his brother Humfred, who retook 
the fort and defeated Argyrus. Leo IX, and the emperor 
Henry, were afraid that the Normans would conquer all 


Italy, and at the ſolicitation of Argyrus, Leo raiſed an army 


againſt them. This produced a briſk war between the 
Normans, and Leo's ſubjects, and Henry ordered an army to 


be levied for the pope's aſſiſtance. Les had great pute 
| or 
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8 for ſanity, but Henry did not chuſe to truſt him too far; 
and therefore countermanded part of his troops from join- 


ing him; Leo, nevertheleſs, was at the head of ſo powerful 


an army, that the Normans thought proper to ſend him a 


*- : 


deputation, offering to hold their poſſeſſions in homage to 


the holy ſee. Leo, apprehending that this offer proceeded 


entirely from their own fear, and their weakneſs, rejected 


their application, and refuſed to hear of any terms, unleſs 


they immediately conſented to evacute all their conqueſts, 


# which he pretended belonged to the holy ſee. The Nor- 
mans, exaſperated by his haughtineſs, ravaged his dominions, 


and expreſſed great contempt for the papal fulminations. 
Nothing in thoſe days was more common in Europe, than Cuſtoms 
for armies of adventurers to enliſt in an expedition under a of that 
head, who was to reward them with the ſpoils of the con- age. 
quered, in proportion to the power and numbers which 


they contributed to the ſervice. Such was the German 
army commanded by the pope 1 7 the Normans, and 
0 


conſequently it was compoſed 


the dregs of mankind; 


7 needy, diſſolute, deſperate Germans. This period ſeems to 
© have rendered the practice of aſſaſſination common in Italy; 


for Boniface, marquis of Mantua, father to the famous Ma- 


8 7i/da, the benefactreſs of the church, and the greateſt heireſs 
in wt, was about this time aſſaſſinated at Spneto, 


The 


of the Normans, was upon three thouſand cavalry ; but the 
pope's army was, in all other reſpects, excepting that of diſ- 
cipline, greatly ſuperior. The two armies meeting, the 

ormans upon the firſt charge pretended to retreat, and 
were ſo tumultuouſly purſued, that, upon their rallying, they 
obtained a complete victory, firſt over the Italians, and then 


| over the Germans, Leo was beſieged by the victors in the 


city of Civitate, which the Normans took; but, to the 
amazement of his holineſs, they Jaid their necks under his 


feet, and they attended him to Benevento, which had been 


granted him by the emperor in exchange for the biſhoprick 
of Bamberg, in Germany, and into which, as a conqueror, he 
made a triumphal entry, The Normans loſt nothing by this 
politeneſs, for Leo abſolved them from their ſentence of ex- 
communication, confirmed to them all their conqueſts in 
fpulia, and Sicily, and, after ſix days ſtay at Benevento, he 
died- upon his return to Rome. . | 


Pope Benedict, ſtill continued to be abetted by the Tuſcan Vier II. 
faction, who upon the death of Leo, once more attempted choſen 
to thruſt him into the papal throne. The Roman clergy pope. 


dreaded him ſo much, that they ſent Hildebrand to Germany 


to lay their deplorable condition before the emperor. EW 
| | N ard, 


ormans finding the pope inexorable, reſolved to die The Ner- 
with their arms in their hands, rather than evacuate their aus de- 

conqueſts. © Leo continued equally obſtinate on the other feat the 

| hand. and marched againſt them at the head of his army, pope's 

comp ſed of [talians, and Germans. The chief dependence army. 


Great 
power of 
Godfrey 
duke of 


Lorrain. 


A new 


pope 
elected. 


during the non- entity of the exerciſe of imperial power“ 
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hard, biſhop of Eichſtet, one of the moſt wiſe and virtuoy i ' 
men of that age, was choſen pope, and conducted to, 
Ttaly by Hildebrand, where he was conſecrated on Go | 
Friday 1055, under the name of Victor II. Gozels, a profes 
enemy to the imperial power in /taly, had by this time? 


married Beatrix, widow to the marquis of Mantua, and her 


1 Matilda, was married to his ſon, who was duke 
of Spoleto, and Tuſcany. The family deſtinations in Iiah, 


there, are extremely perplexed and difficult to be account. 
ed for; but it is certain, that Gozelo was, at this time, by | 
far the moſt powerful prince in Italy, and it was eaſy to“ 
foreſee that his daughter-in-law Matilda, muſt become the 
inheritrix of the greateſt part of that kingdom, excluſive of, 
the Norman Apulia. The emperor, alarmed at the greatneg|* 
of this family, marched an army into Italy againft Gzell, 
whom he found ſubmiſſive ; and, Henry well knowing, that“ 
if he ſhould puſh him to extremities, he might throw him. 
ſelf into the arms of the Normans, received him into his}? 
alliance. Goxelo, or (as he is called by other authors) Gd. 
frey, was likewiſe duke of Lorrain, and his brother Baldwin? 
was earl of Flanders. Though he had made up matters with!“ 
the emperor, yet he entertained ſo much reſentment, that 
he was concerting meaſures with Baldwin to be revenged of? 
the emperor, when the latter carried with him his wife? 
Beatrix priſoner into Germany; but in the mean time her? 
ſon-in-law Boniface dying, her daughter Matilda remained * 
ſole heireſs of that vaſt family eſtate, the partition of which? 
a. made ſuch great diſturbances in Italy, and all over 
Nope. | | Th 
On the death of the emperor Henry in 1056, his empreßſ f 
Agnes, who acted as regent for her infant ſon Henry, who 
had been recognized king of the Romans, effected an ac- 
commodation with Godfrey, and his brother Balduin; and 
a podeſta of Parma was made imperial vicar in Italy. Vic. 
tor II. was then in Germany, and, upon his return to Itah, be 
excommunicated the count of Tiano, for ſome violences he 
had offerered to the abbot of Caſſino, whom he had made ae 
cardinal, chiefly becauſe he was brother to Godfrey. The 
pope dying in the mean while, the new made cardinal wa 
choſen to ſucceed him, and aſſuming the name of Stephen IX. 
he diſpatched the ever active Hildebrand to Germany, to in- f 
form the empreſs regent of his election, and of the neceſſitiji 
of reforming the ſcandalous lives of the Roman clergy. 
It is certain, that at this time, no kind of regard wa 
paid by the Italian eceleſiaſtics, either to the conſtituitionsM 
of their church, or to common decency. Vids, the arch- 
biſhop of Milan, protected his clergy in the moſt abandon- 
ed practices of ſimony, and all kind of irreligion. 4 7 
kind of a ſchiſm had ſubſiſted for about two hundred years nur 
between the church of Rome, and that of Milan, wi V 
prieſtsg 


ſlity | 


* 
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prieſts were allowed to marry. One Cotta, who was the 
prefect of the people at Milan, in vain endeavoured to in- 
troduce a reformation, but he was oppoſed by the arch- 
biſhop Vido, who paſſed a public decree, allowing his clergy 
to marry. Stephen IX. hotwithſtanding his noble birth 


+ and high quality, ſtrove, but to no purpoſe, to have 


ſtemmed this torrent of corruption in the church, and he is 
ſaid to have diverted his thought to another object. His bro- 
ther Godfrey, duke of Lorram, by his martiage with Bea- 
trix, already mentioned, was maſter of Lucca, Parma, 
Reggio, Mantua, with the territory now called St. Peter's 
Patrimony, and Stephen formed a deſign of placing on his 


49 


head the imperial crown, but died at Florence before he who dies, 
could effect it, having enjoyed the papacy only eight and two 


Tenth, a man ſo ignorant that he could not read. This 
election was made without the conſent of the cardinals or 
the biſhops; but Hildebrand, upon his return from the Ger- 


man embaſly, aſſembled them at Sienna, and they choſe for 
"FF pope, the biſhop of Florence, Nicholas the Second, with the 
"3 approbation of the emperor. Benedict was depoſed, and a 
"FF decree paſſed, in a full council of ecclefiaſtics, and Italian 
princes, at Sutri, that the election of the pope ſhould 
% thenceforth be veſted in the cardinals. 


2 months. The Tuſcan intereſt then raiſed to the papacy, more are 
John, biſhop of Velitri, who took the name of Benedict the Choſen, 


The Normans continued ſtill to be formidable to the pope, Progreſs 


and all the other ſtates of Itah, and were then united under of the 
the government of Robert Guiſcard. The ſhort reigns of Normans. 
the late popes ; the unſettled ſtate. of the church; but, 
above all, an inveterate hatred, which Beatrix and her 
daughter Matilda, bore towards the emperor Henry and his 
family, had contributed greatly to the aggrandizement of 
the popes. The Gree# empire, whoſe chief concern it was 
to oppoſe them, was likewiſe miſerably diſtracted, and Guiſ- 
„card, having conquered Reggio, took upon himſelf the title 
of duke of Apulia and Calabria, while another branch of 
Tancred's family acquired the principality of Capua, and 
2 conquered Campania, from Landolph V. the laſt Lombard 
prince, whoſe family and children were reduced to a 


ſtate of beggary. Pope Nicholas enjoying the papal throne 


IXI without a competitor, excommunicated Guiſcard, becauſe 
in. he refuſed to reſtore certain portions of land which he 

had conquered belonging to the church. Robert knew the 
defects of his own title ; that he was conſidered by the Na- 
ans in general, as being no better than a proſperous robber, 
and that he was hated even by many of his own nation. 


He applied to the pope for abſolution, and Nicholas know- 


Ing it to be in vain to attempt to ſubdue him by force of 


arms, gave him the meeting at Melphis. 


This period may be termed the triumphant zra of excom- Who 


unications, Never was there a time wherein ſo total a ſwears 
Vol. K. 8 E diſregard 
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homage diſregard of teligious and civil duties, prevailed all over 
to the Furope, and yet the common people trembled at the thun- 
pope. ders of the vatican, and thought certain damnation entailed 
upon all who ſhould preſume to invade, or detain the 
church's property. The Normans, haughty and violent as 

they were, eaſily foreſaw that the popes would prove their 

beſt protectors in their new conqueſts, and Guiſcard, with 

Richard, count of Averſa, offered not only to reſtore to 

Nicholas all he demanded, but to hold their poſſeſſions- as 

fiefs of the holy ſee. Nicholas immediately cloſed with the 
propoſal, and beſtowed upon Robert Guiſcard the inveſtiture 

of Apulia, Calabria, and the Italian Sicily; and upon the 

count of Aver/a, that of Capua. In return, they took an 

oath of fidelity to his holineſs, and agreed to pay him twelve 

Pavian pence yearly for every yoke of oxen in their domi- 
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nions. The fiſt uſe Nicholas made of his new allies, was 
to employ them in ravaging the lands of his enemies, tge | 
Tuſculans. The Normans having thus acquired as firma 
[ footing as the papal ſanction could give them in their con- | 
| queſts, reſolved to complete them. Roger, brother to Guiſ- { 
j card, made a deſcent with an army into the iſland of Sicily, Y 
| while Robert conquered from the Greeks, Brindiſi, Tarento, 
| Matera, and at laſt, after a blockade of three years, the h 
1 | oreat and opulent city of Bari. BY 
Pope Alex- In the mean while, a reconciliation was effected between © 
9 ander II. the churches of Rome and Milan, and pope Nicholas dying, b 
ll choſen, great confuſton aroſe about chuſing his ſucceſſor. Hille ws 
1 brand, from being a ſtrenuous advocate for the imperial 4 
WR 7 in the election of a pope, now thwarted it with all h 
"i \ is intereſt, and endeavoured to perſuade the cardinals to K 
1 proceed to an election, without regarding the emperor. 4 
1 Tuſcany and Lombardy, on the other hand, declared for the Pe 
„ imperial power, as being their ſureſt defence againſt the P6 
5 Normans; and were headed by the counts of Tuſcany. Hil- A 
I debrand's intereſt, however, being favoured by the marquis di 
lu Godfrey, as he is called, prevailed ; and Au, ln, biſhop of be 
1 Lucca, was conſecrated pope, under the name of Alexander th 
1 II. without conſulting the emperor. The latter was then 2 
i at Baſil, and by his own authority, he named, to the pope- Pu 
dom, the biſhop of Parma, who took the title of Honorius be 
1. and at the head of a German army, marched towards bet 
Rome, and obliged Alexander to retire to Tuſcany, The Ro- det 
mans were beaten in a ſally by Honorius, but he himſelf was lin 

_ defeated in his turn, by the marquis Godfrey, and obliged to 
take ſhelter in Parma. Being rich, he employed his money Cat 
in forming a faction in Rome, to which he was admitted by Hi 
night, but the Romans obliged him to take refuge in the of 
caltle of St. Angelo, from whence eſcaping, he again fled to his 
Parma, where he lived and died, deſpiſed, but without lay- by 
and re- ig aſide the papal ornaments. A revolution happening in Spa 
cogiuacd. the affairs of Germany, Alexander was there recognized pope, fore 


but anc 
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ing t 
conn accordingly was called at Mantua, but nothing of 
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but un condition of calling a general council for replac- 
e imperial authority in the election of a pope. A 


conſequence paſſed there, only Alexander cleared himſelf by 
oath, from a charge of ſimony, and ſentence of depoſition 
was pronounced againſt his antagoniſt, who was then 
alive. | a 

Notwithſtanding all the care taken by the popes for the 
reformation of the Milaneſe clergy, they till continued to 


keep wives and concubines. One Erlembald, who was then 


prefect of Milan, and one Ariald, a clergyman of noble birth, 
vigorouſly oppoſed thoſe abuſes, which continued to be en- 
couraged by archbiſhop Yido and the body of the people. 
The reformers were favoured by the pope, and Milan be- 
came a ſcene of bloodſhed between the two parties; Ariald 
was driven out of that city, and cruelly put to death by the 
ſervant maids of the archbiſhop's neice ; but Erlembald at 
laſt prevailed, and obliged both the clergy and people to 
ſwear not to acknowledge any archbiſhop who was not pre- 
viouſly approved of by the pope. Vido, upon this, ſent his 


paſtoral ſtuff and ring, to the emperor, but not before he 


had made a private agreement with one (rodfrey, a deacon, 


51 


to ſucceed him. Godfrey, through the aſſiſtance of money, Commo- 


obtained from the emperor the inveſtiture of the arch- tions at 
biſhopric ; but his nomination was oppoſed by the pope, Nilas. 


and Erlembald denied him admiſſion into the city. Erlem- 
bald's zeal and conduct on this occaſion, was ſo agreeable to 
his holineſs, that he created him ſtandard- bearer of the holy 
Roman church, and one Aito was conſecrated archbiſhop of 
Allan, without regard to the imperial authority. The 
pope's faction in that city proved inferior to that of the im- 
perialiſts, who broke into the archiepiſcopal palace, and beat 
Atto fo ſeverely, that they obliged him to abdicate his new 
dignity, Upon this the pope excommunicated Godfrey, but 
being ſupported by the emperor, he obtained poſſeſſion of 
the temporalities of the archbiſhopric. The diſtractions of 
Germany always afforded reſources to the popes, in their diſ- 


| Putes with the emperors, and his holinets employed on this 
occaſion, the archbiſhop of Cologn, and the biſhop of Bam- 


berg, to revenge his cauſe ; and cited the emperor to appear 
before his tribunal at Rome, there to anſwer to a charge of 


| fimony. 


The reader in the hiſtory of Germany, has ſeen the alter- Claim of 
cations that happened between the emperor and the famous the pope 
Hildebrand, who ſucceeded pope Alexander, under the title upon the 
of Gregory VII. This pontiff had the inſolence, ſoon after crown of 


his election, to claim all the conqueſts that had been made gain. 
by the crown of Spain, from the Moors, on pretence that 1074. 


Spain was formerly a fief, belonging to the holy ſee. He 


forced the dukes of Benevento and Capua, to pay him allegi- 


ance, and own themſelves his tributaries. He claimed Sar- 
| E 2 | dinia 
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dinia as a fief likewiſe, and he exerciſed the moſt unbound- 
ed authority over the emperor, the king of France, and all 
chriſtian potentates. He ſent _ to hold a council in 
Germany, but the ſpirit of the German princes would not 

ſuffer them. The princes were excommunicated, and in a 

lateran council it was decreed, that no eccleſiaſtic, under 

pain of excommunication, ſhould accept of an inveſtiture 

from a layman. By another decree, all married prieſts 

were to be depoſed, unleſs they diſmiſſed their wives, and 
this decree was rigorouſly put in force, though the German 

clergy, who were moſt of them married, urged the autho- | 

1 rity of ſcriptures againſt it. 2 
His great Gregory's high claims were not unſupported by the ſecu- | ? 
power, Jar arm. The perſon and poſſeſſions of the marchioneſs | * 
Matilda, as ſome have called her, the richeſt and moſt pow- | 7? 

erful ſovereign in Italy, were at his devotion, and he exer- 

ciſed a deſpotic power over all the Italian clergy, many of | : 

whom were poſſeſſed of great temporary fiefs, and headed 

their own armies. Gregory denounced war againſt Guiſcard, 

duke of Apulia, and againſt the Saracens, and brought thirty |"! 
thouſand men into the field, who obliged Guiſcard to eva- |. 
| cuate Campania, which Gregory claimed, as belonging to 
1575. the holy fee, In 1075, he called a council, in which the 
| king of France was threatened with excommunication, and 
many powerful biſhops were ſufpended or depoſed, on ac- 
count of their attachment to lay powers. He invited Szweno, 
king of Denmark, to take poſſeſſion of, and hold under him, 
the Inge of his enemies in Itah, and he encouraged Erlem- 
bald, of Milan, to renew his oppoſition to the imperial 
power. This, however, coſt Erlembald his life, and the 
imperial party choſe for their archbiſhop, Theobald, whe 

was accordingly conſecrated by the imperial prelates. 

Such was the ignorance and barbarity of the times, that 
in the many diſputes which then prevailed in the remoteſt 
parts of Europe, the ſcale of war generally turned in favour 
of the party eſpouſed by the pope, and Gregory was thereby 

and arro- enabled to ſet up a claim of ſuperiority over Hungary and 

gance. Ruſſia, then torn by civil diviſions. But Gregory met with 

8 oppoſition in 7taly, then the moſt enlightened part of 

hriftendom, where the imperial party was numerous and 

powerful. Cincius, the prefect of Rome, a perſon of great 

diſtinction, conſpired with Gilbert, arch-biſhop of Ravenna, 

againft the aſpiring pontiff, whoſe perſon was actually ſeiz- 

ed and impriſoned for ſome hours, by Cincius. The people 

of Rome dreading the imperial, more than they did the 

- Papal, power, forced Cincius to ſet his holineſs at liberty, 

upon promiſe of pardon ; but he and his party were ſoon 

after baniſhed from Rome, and Gilbert fled to Ravenna, 

vy here he formed new ſchemes with the imperial party, for 
humbling Gregory, | 
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The German emperor Henry, no ſooner had ſome reſpite He is de- 
from the wars he had been engaged in, than he aſſembled a poſed by - 
council of German biſhops, who depoſed Gregory. The the Ger- 
latter excommunicated Henry, and abſolved his ſubjects from max bi- 
their allegiance, and calling a council at Rome, they not ſhops. 


only excommunicated all the prelates in Chri/tendom, who 
had dared to oppoſe the pope, but paſſed a ſet of decrees, 
under the title of DiQtatus Pape”, which ſcrewed the 
papal power up to a higher pitch of deſpotiſm, than former 
popes had ever pretended to, and all this under the pretext of 
aſcertaining the prerogatives of the holy ſee. Amongſt the 
other ridiculous claims eſtabliſhed by thoſe decrees, one 
was, that the pope has the ſole right to wear imperial 
habits and ornaments, and that all princes on the face of 
the earth were obliged to kiſs his feet; that he has a power 
to annul their decrees, and that the Roman church never 
has erred, and never can err. Theſe poſitions, equally ridi- 
culous as frantic, alarmed the biſhops of Lombardy, where 
the imperial intereſt was very ſtrong, and in a meeting they 
held at Parma, after impeaching Gregory of the moſt horrid 
crimes, by the advice of the archbithop of Ravenna, they 
depoſed him. His ſafety lay in the diviſions. of Germany, 
and the reader has ſeen in that hiſtory, the abſolute triumph 
which he obtained over the emperor, by the German biſhops 
not daring to ſtand to their award of excommunication, 
againſt him. Nothing, after this, could withſtand the 
haughtineſs of Gregory; he created kings in diſtant regions; 
he ſubjected the greateſt princes to public penances, and 

his fame reached even the infidels themſelves, who ſent em- 
baſſadors to him, to conciliate his friendſhip. He extended 

his decrees againſt lay inveſtitures, even to Great Britain 
and France. Hubert was then his legate in England, which 

had been ſome time before conquered by the Normans, and he 
threatened the conqueror himſelf with excommunication, if 
he continued to hinder his biſhops from repairing to Rome, 


or to the council there, and at the fame time he made a His de- 
demand of England, as holding of the ſee of Rome, and mand up- 
claimed the arrears of Peter's pence, which had been paid on the 
his predeceſſors, by way of tribute. William, haughty, and king of 
impetuous as he was, thought proper to take off his inter- England, 


diction, as to the biſhop's going to Rome, and promiſed to 
ſend the arrear of Peter's pence, but defired to be excuſed 
from paying any homage, which, he ſaid, none of his pre- 
deceſſors ever had done, to the fee of Rome, The reply 
which Gregory made to this refuſal, is a ſtrong indication of 
his character; I would rather,“ ſaid he, have had the 
ſubmiſſion than the money.“ | 


Among the northern crowns and principalities, | Gregory's His power 
bulls and letters were deciſive. He created a king of Dal- in the 
matia, and threatened his ſubjets with excommunication. north. 


He excommunicated a king of Poland, for conſenting to the 
R death 
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See vol. 8. 


p. 423. 
ibid. 


and in 
Taly. 


His war 
with the 
Emperor, 
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death of a biſhop; he threatened a duke of Bohemia with 


the ſame penalty, only for converſing with excommuni- 


cated perſons, and he prohibited the uſe of the Sclavonie 
tongue, to the Bohemians in their religious worſhip. All 
thoſe arbitrary acts received great ſanction, from the pli- 


ancy of the councils held at Rome, who always confirmed 


the moſt deſpotic ſentences of the pope. During the diſpute 
between the emperor Henry, and Rodolph of Suabia, he was 
for ſome time moderate towards Henry, but when he heard 
that his affairs had took an untowardly turn, he excommu- 
nicated him a-freſh, and the reader in the hiſtory of Ger- 
many, will find an account of the quarrel. In the mean 
while, he ſaw himſelf under a neceſſity of compromiſing 
matters with duke Robert Guiſcard, and other Norman 
leaders in Italy, that he might make uſe of them againſt 


the imperialiſts; and his menaces prevailed with Alphonſo 


king of Spain, to lay aſide the Gothic liturgy, and receive 
that of Rome. Sometimes his holineſs preached up expe- 
ditions againſt the infidels ; but when he had raiſed an army 
under thoſe pretexts, it was always employed againſt the 
German emperor Henry. He demanded aſſiſtance from the 
king of England, who excuſed himſelf from taking any part 
in the quarrel, and who was indeed the only prince in Eu- 


rope, at that time, who ſet at nought the thunders of the 


vatican. 

The imperial biſhops having pronounced ſentence of de- 
poſition againſt Gregory, choſe for his ſucceſſor, Gilbert, 
archbiſhop of Ravenna, who took the name of Clement III. 
and when the emperor Henry, upon returning to /zaly, had 
defeated the troops of Matilda, and, proving victorious over 
all his enemies, had beſieged Rome itſelf; the behaviour of 
Gregory was great and intrepid, Though ſhut up in Rome 
for two years and a half, he acted with the ſame ſpirit as 


before, and his troops, or rather thoſe of Matilda, obliged 


Henry more than once to abandon the fiege. He prevailed 
with the kings of the Viſigoths, and other barbarians, to re- 


ceive the chriſtian religion; he excommunicated the count 


of Padua for having joined the imperialiſts, and a count of 
Provence made him a ſurrender of all his large dominions, 
for the remiſſion of his fins. Henry returning to the ſiege 
of Rome, was again repulſed by Gregory, who found means 
to perſuade the Saxons to ele count Herman, king of the 
Romans. Though Herman was defeated, and Henry reſumed 
the ſiege of Rome, yet he would gladly have made up all 


differences with Gregory, who continued ſtill undaunted and 


inflexible; and when Rome was at laſt taken, by Henry's 
arms and money, Gregory retired to the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
Which he bravely defended, and forced the emperor to agree 
to the convocation of a council. This council ſupported 
the pope, who was ſtil] in the caſtle of St. Angelo, and 
Henry found means to interruptit. The Reman and Italian 

| prelates, 
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again excommunicated, but the pope was ſo unpopular at 


between the popiſh and imperial party, in Italy, was in the 
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relates, however, and moſt of the Roman nobility, inter- 

ceded with the pope, who ſuſpended all further fulmina- 
tions againſt Henry, and at laſt they prevailed with him (to 
ſatisfy the oaths they had taken that Henry ſhould receive 
the imperial crown) to hand it down to him by a rope, 
from the caſtle of St. Angels. 

Henry very juſtly thought that this ridiculous propoſal, He is be- 
was an inſult upon his dignity, and he was crowned by his fieged in 
own pope Clement, in the Lateran church. Gregory all this the caſtle 
while continued ſhut up in the caſtle of St. Angelo, which of St. Au- 
ſeems to have been the only part of Roe now remaining in gels. 
his poſſeſſion, and had prevailed with Robert Guiſcard, to 
march to his aſſiſtance, with an army of his Normans. The 
news of Guiſcard's approach obliged Henry to retire with his 
army, now greatly weakened by — towards Lombardy, 
but the blockade of the caſtle of St. Angelo, was ſtill conti- 
nued by the Roman imperialiits, who were defeated by 
Robert, and he brought the pope in triumph to the church 
of St. John Lateran, The emperor and his party were 


Rome, that he retired to Salerno. The imperial prelates 

made ſome efforts towards re-eſtabliſhing the emperor's in- 

tereſt in Lombardy, but they were defeated by the troops of 
Matilda, armed with the thunders of the vatican. Clement ibid p. 
the antipope, however, took poſſeſſion of Rome, but Henry 424. 
was obliged to return to Germany. The balance of power | 


hands of the Romans at this period ; and as they hated both, 
they diſowned the authority of Clement, as well as of Ere- 
gory. The latter, tho' little better than an exile, at HAonte 
Caſſino, and Salerno, ated with the ſame ſpirit as if he had 
reigned without a rival. William of England, indeed, con- 
tinued to diſdain his interpoſition, when he offered it in fa- 
vour of his brother Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, but he governed 
the powerful count of Flanders, and other great princes on 
the continent, with an irreſiſtible ſway. In S he reviv- 
ed Herman's party; he aſſembled a council of his own pre- 
lates, who confirmed all he had done, and depoſed Henry 
a-new, while Henry's prelates did the ſame by Gregory. 
While matters were in this ſituation, Gregory died at Sa- Hisdeath. 
2 the capital of Robert Guiſcard, duke of Apulia, or 

ugha, 

A very extraordinary ſcene ſucceeded his death. The He is ſuc- 
cardinals and prelates elected Deſiderius, abbot of Caſſino. ceeicd by 
He refuſed to accept of the dignity, and they conſulted with Victor III. 
Jornandes, prince of Capua, to compel him; ſo that, not- 
withſtanding all his averſion, he was in a manner forced to 
accept of the popedom, and he took the name of Victor III. 
Whether his averſion to the popedom, was real, or ficti- 
tious, may be juſtly doubted. It is certain that the Romans, 


who hated all popes, and whole real view was to declare 
| = {ome 
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ſome great native prince, king of Italy, were ſtill very pow: 
erful in their own capital ; and it was with ſome difficulty 
that Matilda gave him poſſeſſion of the church of St. Peter, - 
and the city of Rome. Victor, though ſtill oppoſed by Cle- 
ment, trod in the ſteps of his predeceſſor, and by the force 
of his pontifical power, we are told, that he ſent over a 
great army to Africa, againſt the infidels, who were entirely 
defeated. While he was holding a council at Benevento, he 
was taken ill, being ſuppoſed to have been poiſoned, and 
he died at Monte Caſſino, in 1087. He was ſucceeded, accord- 
ing to his own defire, by Otho, biſhop of ia, who took 
Urban II. the name of Urban II. and began his reign by a public de- 
pope. claration, that he would make the example of Gregory VII. 
the rule of his conduct and government. By this time the 
antipope Clement, had regained his footing at Rome, where 
Urban with great difficulty, at laſt got admittance, and held 
a council, which proceeded in the uſual form of anathemas, 
and excommunications againſt the imperial party and pre- 
. lates, His great ſupport, Matilda, though then forty-three 
75. years of age, married young Guelph of Bavaria, the anceſtor 
of the preſent houſe of Brunjwick, that ſhe might the better 
oppoſe the emperor, who was once more making a great 
progreſs in Italy. Urban fulfilled his promiſe of treading in 
the ſteps of Gregory VII. for he multiplied councils in all 
parts of chriſtendom, for confirming the dictates of that 
| pontif, and excommunicating his adverſaries, 
Clement The Normans of Apulia gave him ſhelter, while the em- 
the anti- peror and Clement became maſters of the reſt of Italy. Henry 
Pope. took Mantua and Ferrara, while Urban was holding a council 
at Benevento. The impreſſions of Gregory's authority and 
conduct, remained {till fo ſtrongly on the minds of diſtant 
princes, that all of them, particularly Eric, king of Den- 
mark, applied to Urban, as his only ſucceſſor, notwithſtand- 
ing Henry had, by this time, beat the troops of Matilda 
(who headed them herſelf) in every quarter of Lombardy. 
Thus, this pope, tho' armed with power, was deſtitute of 
authority, Urban, by a firm perſeverance in his maxims, 
found means to diſſuade Matilda from a ſeparate peace with 
Henry ; Clement was by the Romans once more driven out of 
Rome; but ſtill the Romans were ſo little reconciled to 
Urban, that he once more took refuge in Apulia. Finding 
the emperor every where ſuperior in the field, he, and Ma- 
td, joined with young Conrade, and the empreſs Adelaide, 


= Henry's ſon and wife, and that prince was crowned king of geatl 
ibid. Ttaly, by the archbiſhop of Milan. The events which this bitio 
P- 425 introduced have been already related; nor ſhall we parti- omt 
cularize the various councils, and ſynods, held by both p tl 
parties, which always tended to mutual excommunica= df E 
tions. | | ont! 
248 The elevation of Conrade to the throne of Italy, was ation 
| prevails, ſtrengthened by his marriage with the daughter of the _ Ing t] 
| | | © 


= 
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pf Apulia, and gave a favourable turn to the affairs of Ur- 
Pan, who now re-entered into the poſſeſſion of Rome, his mule 
being led by Conrade, who had promiſed to renounce all 
Tight of inveſtitures. In a council which was held at Pla- 


entia, the cauſe of the empreſs Adelaide, who charged her 


Huſband with the moſt infamous treatment of her, was de- 
Fcided in her favour, and its authority was acknowledged 
by the embaſſadors of moſt of the princes of Europe; but 
the king of England diſowned Urban, as a pope, on account 
of his Gregorian ambition and claims. We have in another See vol. 7. 
hart of this work, given a full but conciſe account, of the p. 44. et 
original of cruſades, and therefore, ſhall not repeat it here. eg. 

It is ſufficient to ſay that Urban was their profeſſed patron, 
ſand that they anſwered the moſt ſanguine ends he could 
{propoſe for the advancement of the papal power. For ſome and 
ſyears before the famous council he held at Clermont, which preaches 


6 


gave riſe to the firſt cruſade, the minds of the people all up the 


a deſire to reſcue the Holy Land out of the hands of the infi- 


dels. The archbiſhopric of Milan alone, is ſaid to have 
furniſhed fifty thouſand adventurers, and the other [talian 


ſtates in proportion, in men, ſhips, or money. Urban having 


Icompromiſed his differences with the king of France, who 


made his ſubmiſſions, returned to Rome, where the imperi- 
aliſts had ſtil] poſſeſſion of the caſtle of St. Angelo. He after- 
wards ſummoned a council to which he invited the Greek 
biſhops at Bari, and aſſiſted the Norman princes in reducing 


Capua to {the allegiance of its duke, Richard II. Anſelm, 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, is ſaid to have obtained great credit 
dy his learning and eloquence, in the council of Bari, the 
ſeſſion of which was ſpent in religious ridiculous diſputes, 
between the Greek and Latin biſhops. Urban continued ſtill 


to be oppoſed by Clement, but the progreſs which the cru- 


aders were making, added fo greatly to his character, that 
he regained the entire poſſeſſion of the city of Rome, where 
e died, on the twenty-ſeventh of Zuly, 1099. 


over chriſtendom, had been infected through papal arts with cruſade. 


Urban was ſucceeded in the pontificate, by pope Paſchal He is ſuc- 
II. who, in imitation of his predeceſſor, was a great pro- ceeded by 
moter of the cruſades, and by the aſſiſtance of the money Paſchal 


he received from the Guiſcard family, he obliged the anti- II. 


pope, Clement, to fly to Citta di Caſtello, where he died in a 
few months. Paſchal after this, was embroiled in diſputes 
about the ſucceſſion to the crown of Jeruſalem, upon the 
heath of its king; (Godfrey) and being of the ſame am- 
bitious caſt with his three immediate predeceſſors, he ex- 
ommunicated the king of France, and refuſed. to give 
p the right of eccleſiaſtical inveſtitures, to Henry, kin 
tf England. The French king ſubmitted, but the Engl 
ontinued to make a glorious ſtand againſt the papal uſurp- 
ations, which ſeem never to have had a fixed or firm foot- 
ng there, but under the weakeſt of their princes, 1 
: ; the 
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the antipope Clement, was dead, his party continued t | 


ele others in his room; but the faction at laſt came y 
nothing, and Paſchal was left without a rival. In 1103 
he held a council at Rome, in which an oath was deviſed tg 
be taken by all whom the pope ſhould require, by which 
temporal princes were to obferve unlimited obedience to the 
holy ſee, in every thing ſhe approved of, or condemned, 


Some princes refuſed, and oppoſed this oath, on account d 


its novelty, and the king of England drove archbiſhop 44. 


ſelm out of his dominions, for tavouring the papal claims, 


Matilda 
quarrels 
with her 
huſband, 
Vol. 8. 


p- 425. 


ibid. 


p- 429. 


ibid. 


particularly, againſt lay inveſtitures. In all other parts df 
chriſtendom, the pope was uncontrouled in the exerciſe d 
his arrogant authority. Matilda quarrelled with, and ſepa. 


rated from, her huſband, young Guelph, and their differ. 


ences were productive of freſh grants which ſhe made to the 


holy ſee. We have already conſidered the conduct of thef 
pope, during the uſurpation of the empire by young Henry 


who dethroned his father, and who ſucceeded to the em. 
pire by the name of Henry V. In a council held at Gua/alls 


the diſpute about inveſtitures, was renewed between hin 


and Henry, the event of which the reader hath already ſeen, 


While it was depending, Paſchal held a council at Tron 


in France, but it was overawed by the approach of an impe- 


rial army, He afterwards regulated ſome religious differ. 


ences in the kingdom of Jeruſalem, and threatened Alphonſy 
king of Arragon, with excommunication, for having mat. 
ried the princeſs Uracca, 'who was related to him in the 
third degree of conſanguinity. | 


The Greek After the humiliating blows which Paſchal received fron 


emperor 
befriends 
the pope. 


now heard in eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies and churches, but ex. 


pointment. The internal incidents of Italy at this time, auf 
too unintereſting and trite for general hiſtory, as they relatt 


Henry, (as we have already recounted) the cardinals and 
bifhops diſowned his conduct, for which he apologized, be. 
cauſe of the neceflity he was under, and various council 
were held, in which the treaty made with Henry was an 
nulled, as 3 been extorted by force, and nothing wa 


communications thundered out againſt the emperor. About 
this time, the Greet emperor, Alexius, offered his ſervice t0 


pope Paſchal, and even to ſetve him in perſon ; but though 


they were accepted of with great joy, by the pope and hi 
party, he failed in the performance, to their great diſap- 


chiefly to ſquabbles among prelates and petty princes. One 


of the beſt actions in this pontificate, was the pope eſtabliſhing 


in a council at Troja, for three years, the act called the Gra 
of God, by which all perſons were prohibited from acts d 
private hoftilities on Sandays. After this, the emperor Hem), 


once more drove the pope out of Rome to Apulia, where lt 
received a claim from England, that the archbiſhop of Car 


terbury ſhould be the pope's perpetual legate in England. BY 
this time his holineſs, thro' the aſſiſtance of his Normal 


friend 
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Giends, and vaſſals, had raiſed an army in Apulia; but as 
he was marching with it to Rome, he fell fick at Anagni, and 
ſoon after died. 

The ſucceſſor of Paſchal in the ſee of Rome, was Cajetan, ibid. 
a noble Italian, who took the name of Gelaſius II. whoſe p. 430. 
fate we have already ſeen. Though he was regularly elect- Gelafrus 
ed, and conſecrated, the emperor ſet up againſt him Burdin, II. pope. 
archbiſhop of Braga; and the hiſtory of the popes is for 
ſome years after this connected with that of Germany; ex- 
cepting in the following particulars. During the popedom 7414. 
of Gelaftus, the order of knights templars was foundgd at p. 431. et 

eruſalem. Calixtus, who ſucceeded Gelaſſus, maintained eg. 

imſelf againſt the emperor's antipope, Gregory, 


f a at laſt ſhut up in a monaſtery. Caliæxtus had a erence at 
| Gifors in Normandy, with Henry, king of England, who 


nobly vindicated the right of the Anglican church, and aſ- 
ſerted his right of admitting no legate into England, with- 
out his previous permiſſion. Caliæxtus returned from France 


gr to wy. In the year 1123, Calixtus having accommodated 337. 
in all differences with the emperor, gave a commiſſion to the p. 432. 


biſhop of Bamberg, to convert the Pomeranians, who were 


yet in a ſtate of idolatry, and he died the next year with the re- 


putation of being a wiſe and moderate prelate. He was ſuc- Honorius 


| ceeded by Honorius II. formerly biſhop of O/7ia; and having II. pope. 


been named by Frangepani and other laics, he had ſome ſeru- 


'| ples about his retaining the papal ornaments ; but he ſoon 


got over them, and made a ſhort proceſſion through his do- 
minions, where he reformed ſome eccleſiaſtical abuſes. Upon 
the death of William, duke of Apulia, Roger, count of Sicily, 
took poſſeſſion of his eſtate and title, without receiving the 


| inveſtiture of them from Honorius, who refuſing all terms of 


accommodation, formed a powerful affociation of Norman 


J princes againſt him, and laid him under an excommunica- 


tion, Roger, knowing that thoſe princes had different 


J views and intereſts, avoided coming to an engagement, by 
which he diſſolved the confederacy. The pope was then 


obliged to receive the allegiance of Roger upon the terms 


| he had before rejected, and having quarrelled with the Be- 


neventines, he employed Roger to chaſtize them. 
In 1129, Honorius was {ucceeded by Innocent II. but the ibid. 
Romans and their clergy choſe Anaclete, and drove Innocent p. 434. 


into France. Anaclete pretending to be the real pope, inti- Succeed- 


mated his election to the different powers of Europe; but ed by I- 
= ſupported Innocent, and brought him back in triumph recent II. 
to Rome, from whence he expelled Anaclete and his party. 

The emperor Lothair, was then in Nah, and had conquered 

Hulia, from whence he drove duke Roger. Some diſputes aroſe 


naturally between the emperor and the pope, about the 


| "'ght of beſtowing the inveſtiture of Apulia, but they were 


compromiſed in the manner the reader has ſeen in the 16d. 
hiſtory of Germany. When the emperor Lothair evacuated p. 435+ 


[taly, 


- Cardinals ; but foon after he reſigned the * 
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Tialy, Roger recovered Capua, with great part of Apulia, ay 6 77 
eſpouſed the cauſe of Anaclete, againſt Innocent; but Rage Th 
was defeated by Renaud, who had obtained the inveſtituregf Irn 
Apulia. Anaclete ſoon after died, and one Gregory, who tool Im 
the name of Victor, was elected by Roger's 15 among th ify 

onours ani 
was reconciled to Innocent, who in a council, conſiſting (u 
is ſaid) of a thouſand prelates, aſſembled at Rome, excomk 
municated Roger, and made many uſeful regulations in thi 
government of the church. During its ſeſſion, Renaud dy an 
Apulia died, and Roger not only recovered it at the head i 
an army, but took the pope priſoner, and forced him tf... , 


abſolve him from his excommunication, and to give hin leſi 


Abelard a 
reformer. 


id. 
p. 437- 


Celeſti ne 
II. pope. 


the titles of king of Sicily, duke of Apulia, and prince e 
Capua, upon his paying to the holy ſee an annual tributzii 1. 
and obliging himſelf and his ſucceſſors to perform homagſne: 
to the pope in all future times. 1 

Notwithſtanding the ignorance of this age, ſome liberlþ 
ſpirits endeavoured to enlighten it, and among thoſe waſh... 


the famous Abelard, and his diſciple Arnold of Breſeig Ent 


Their doctrines were diſagreeable to the pope, and then 
bigots of the times, and Abelard was excommunicated. The lepenc 
hiſtory of that famous profeſſor is well known, and tau, 
after the ſignal misfortune he met with, he died an exampk 540% 
of penitence for the ſins of his youth, in the abbey of Claud. 7 
The doctrines of Arnold had a more important tendeng G 
than thoſe of his maſter. He endeavoured to remind Mund 
countrymen, that they had been once maſters of the worllfÞge.. t 
though now ſlaves to ignorance and bigotry, and he halſſj5.q 
ſuch ſucceſs, that he raiſed a ſpirit of independency all ove | 
Italy. The Tibertines (for ſo the inhabitants of Tivoli wen aui: 
called) ſtruggled for their liberty againſt the Roman; tepop! 
but Innocent reduced them. The Romans ſought to ſhakey'g 
off their dependency upon Iunocent, and even France itſelſ king! 
ſhewed ſome ſymptoms of being tired with the papal yoke f xlięio 
which had wantonly laid her under an ex communication Pro 
The diſobedience of the Romans continuing, Innocent wu Nears 
ſo affected that he died on the 24th of September 1143. juppre 

His ſucceſſor, Celgſtine II. was diſtinguiſhed for little u Franc. 
nothing but his taking off the interdict from the kingdon adopts 


of France. Lucius II. who ſucceeded in 1144, had a difficultÞtg ery! 


ibid. 
P- 438. 


province to manage, as the reader has ſeen in the hiſtory d doctri- 
Germany. The ſpirit of independency enereaſed every daſh | 


among the Romans, and the king of Sicily took advantagſ them 


of the juncture to invade ſome of the papal poſſeſſions I fereq | 
Campania. Lucius being killed in beſieging the capital ancti- 
which was defended by the republican revolters, Eugene Ill ſedera 
ſucceeded him. The age had not virtue or public ſpiitÞfuch | 
enough to ſecond the example of the Romans, and the enÞyroac] 
peror declared againſt them, They however kept pollen | 
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Rome, ſo that Eugene was conſecrated at the monaſtery of 


a, A ara. ; A 
Reg Mpe republicans, in the mean while, by the aſſiſtance A new 
urea, Arnold of Breſcia, endeavoured to complete their plan of cruſade 
tod commonwealth, by reviving the equeſtrian order, and preached 
1g tiEtifying their city from the ruins of houſes belonging to up. _ 
'S lite papal party. Eugene was ſupported by almoſt all 
S (Ahr endom againſt his own ſubjects; and though in exile, 
con ſet on foot a new cruſade, and having reconciled the 
in lates of Italy to each other, the ſpirit of the Romans ſubſid- 
ud 0 xd, and returned to the papal allegiance, after baniſhing 
ad Wold. This part of the Italian hiſtory is very dark, be- 
m Uſe we know nothing of it, but through the relations of 
- nitf.clefiaſtics, whoſe intereſt it was to diſguiſe it. 
ce All It appears, as if the Romans had not been the only people Republi- 
butsl, Italy, who at this time aſpired to independency upon the can ſpirit 
magſepe; but that their general concert was broken by the in Rome. 
1. fputes which raged between the Gue/phs and Gibilins. 
berdfrþe Romans were rather quieted than ſatisfied by the late 
 Wlompromiſe, and forced the pope to retire to the caſtle of 
ſcatint Angelo, becauſe he would not ſuffer them to demoliſh 
el. the inhabitants of which they conſidered as their 
The &pendents. The hiſtory of the cruſades form the greateſt See 
that of that of Jraly at this time. Their progreſs in Egypt, Vol. VIL 
mpk Paleſtine, and other parts of 4/za, has been already deſcrib- p. 87. et 
Sd. The madneſs of the age was ſuch, that the princes of /g. 
eng Griflendom were willing to put themſelves under the com- See 
rand of Saint 5 a Frenchman, whoſe chief virtues Vol. VIII. 
orl were thoſe of a cloiſtered life. The pope, though till con- p. 438. 
haf ned in the caſtle of Saint Angelo, diſſuaded Saint Bernard | 
Ola tom accepting of the command, which was conferred upon 
Wel Lewis, king of France; but while Eugene's nod was thus 
epopulating Europe and Aſia, he was obliged by his ſubjects 
halo fly from Italy to France, where he had an interview with 
tel ting Lewis, and held a council at Paris for fettling ſome 
Rigious differences. f 3 5 
rom the complexion of the hiſtory of this period it ap- 
pears, that the pope and his clergy had great difficulty in 
{upprefſing the ſpirit of reformation that then prevailed in 
| France, in favour of many doctrines, which have ſince been 
don opted by the proteſtants. They called in the ſecular arm, 
cllt'ocruſh whatever was aimed againſt their own power. When 
J doctrinal points, which they could not anſwer, occurred, 
da they generally diverted the attention of the public from 
tal chem by ſtarting ſome religious abſurdity, which they ſuf- 
S IBfered to be canvaſſed for ſome time, and they ſealed it by the 
tnf lanction of a council compoſed of themſelves and their con- 
Illi kelerates. Eugene, while in exile from Italy, held many 
dm lch councils, whoſe proceedings may be termed the re- 
Fo proach of human reaſon ; and met with as much ws 
| | an 
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and adulation in France and Germany, as he had with mot 
tification in Rome and Italy. 


We have in other parts of this work, recounted the ba 


ſucceſs of the German cruſades under Conrade the Gerne 
emperor, at this time. Upon the emperor Conrad's retun 
Eugene complimented him with the title of catholic prine 


and the defender of the Romy church; but he met with; 


ſtrong oppoſition in preaching up another cruſade in Fra 
where Bernard was in danger of being aſſaſſinated, for hay. 
ing been the author of the laſt, When by the encourage. 
ment of the emperor his holineſs returned to Italy, 
Rome till in poſſeſſion of the republicans; and he wg 
obliged to retire to Ferentino, to which all the potentates 9 
Europe ſent their ambaſſadors and deputies to receive hi 
decifions, Upon the acceflion of Frederic, duke of Suahig 


to the German empire, Eugene and he concluded a league, 


od lik. 
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by which they mutually promiſed, that neither, without the ined 
conſent of the other, ſhould make peace with Roger king of Keel 


Sicily; and the emperor promiſed to employ his beſt office 
in reſtoring the pope to Rome. This good correſpondence 
was ſoon broken off, by the emperor's having grante( 
ſeveral eccleſiaſtical inveſtitures in Germany. The pope ſent 
two legates into that empire, where they depoſed the arch. 
biſhop of Mentz, and died in 1153, as he was on the point 
of excommunicating the emperor Frederic. He was ſute 


ceeded by Anqſtaſius IV. who entered into a negociatian 


with the emperor, but died before it was concluded. 

His ſucceſſor was Hadrian IV. formerly biſhop of Alban: 
This pontiff is ſaid to have been an Engliſhman, and 1 
native of Saint Albans. Under him, the diſputes. between 
the emperor and the holy ſee were renewed ; the particulan 
of which we have given in the hiſtory of Germany. Hadrial 
embroiled himſelf with William king of Sicily; and this 
brings us to the hiſtory of the other 7talian governments, 
during this, and the preceding periods. | 


Hiſtory of We have already, more than once, mentioned the conquel 


Naples. 
The 
hiſtory of 
the Gui/- 
cards in 


Naples. 


ſonage of his time. 


of Apulia, by the Normans, and of their princes having re- 
ceived the inveſtiture of it and of Sicily from the popes. Th 
family of Guiſcard were valiant, and protectors of the pope. 
The Greek emperors had a ſtrong claim upon, and, as wt 
have already ſeen, a conſiderable footing in the kingdom d 
Naples ; ſo that perpetual wars were waged between then 
and the Normans in Italy. Robert Guiſcard, the ſame who 
had delivered Gregory VII. had ſent over his ſon Boemunl 
with an army to Greece, where he had defeated that of the 
emperor Alexius, The latter was aſſiſted by the Venetian, 


who were beat in a great ſea fight by Robert. He aftet- 


wards landed in Greece, where a contagious diſtemper ruit- 
ed moſt of his army, and he himſelf died, aged 60, in tht 
year 1085. He was perhaps, the moſt extraordinary pet: 
e raiſed himſelf from the ſtation of: 
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private gentleman, to be the terror of powerful emperors;Þ} + 
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Jalike the caliphs of Bagdad, he was the patron of arts. 
| motg; $2/2rno his capital, they ſettled after their expulſion 
om the caliphat; and the Salernitan ſchool, which flouriſh- 
Ie bal;under him, is now famous in the annals of medicine. 
'ermaeon his death, his army returned haſtily to /taly, and his 
tum ſons Roger and Boemund, quarrelled about his ſueceſſion; 
inc were reconciled by pope Urban II. The various altera- 
Vith tons and revolutions of the Guiſcard poſſeſſions, after this ac- 
TM mmodation, are immaterial here. Roger married a daugh- 
bar of a marquis of Flanders, but was defeated in attempt- 
abe to reduce mak All his army being feized with the 
found Hemical madneſs of the times, that of crufading, his 
* Walther Boemund, who was a famous Holy Land adventurer, 
es fiith his couſin Tarncred, put themſelves at its head, and 
„e hühuched to Pale/tine. By this, Roger became poſſeſſed of 
abi mund's dominions in Itah, and he reſtored Richard, the 


au Exiled duke of Capua, to his eſtates. Roger, after this ob- They 
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It theſened from pope Urban, the famous bull, by which his claim a 


"8 Uhiiccefſors claimed a ſpiritual as well as tem 
ting the pope's perpetual legates in Sc: 
lenee jaar 1110, the great count Roger of Sicih, uncle to Roger 
antedh.1d Boemund, died in the 70th year of his age, and he ſeems 
> ſent; have been ſucceeded in his dominions by his nephew 


arch. er II. 


8 power, as ſpiritual 
5. About the power in 


point This prince, like his predeceſſors, was the friend of the Roger II. 
furs popes, and was ſucceeded by his only ſon William, who duke of 
ation lowed the maxims of his forefathers in ſupporting the Apulia. 


1% oy ſee. He died without any iſſue, and was ſucceeded 
Gang by his uncle Roger, another count of Sicih, who was at 
nd iche fame time duke of Apulia, and Calabria. He quarrelled 
Weenſ with Honorius II. as we have already ſeen, upon inveſtitures, 
i BY conquering all oppoſition, he applied to the holy ſee, 
arial pr the title of king, which he obtained, in 1130, from 


thi pope Anaclete. After his coronation, he reduced the power- The re- 
NSF ful city and republic of 2 ; and by the acquiſition of bellions 


| Capua, and the dukedom of 


of Italy took arms, and defeating him, obliged him to fly 7614. 


| aples, he became fo formida- againſt 
ble, that the Apulians, the Beneventines, and other ſtates of him. 


to Sicily. Here he raiſed a ſtrong army, chiefly compoſed p. 435» 


of Saracens, with which he recovered Apulia; and puniſhed 
many of the heads of the confederacy againſt him as traitors. 
In 1134, he returned to fight the Piſans, who aſſiſted his 
rebe] ſubjects, and he redured Novara. He then defeated 
Renaud, to whom the pope had given his dominions, but with 
whom he was ſoon reconciled; and having conquered all his 
enemies, he returned triumphantly to Salerno. It was not 
long before: the rebellion, being ſupported by the Piſans, 
broke out afreſh, and was again extinguiſhed by Roger, He 


ſeems to have been an overmatch for all his enemies, till 


the year 1137, when he was diveſted of his Italian eſtates 
y the emperor Lothair, No ſooner had the emperor =. 
85 oy turne 
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turned to Germany, than Roger endeavoured to recover f 
dominions, but he was defeated by Renaud, who died in 115 
Roger, after this, regained moſt of his talian poſſeſſions, au 
we have already ſeen his other ſucceſſes. 
His con- Having ſubdued all oppoſition in Italy, he returned 9 
queſts, Sicily; but employed his two ſons Roger and Anfuſus, i 
making conqueſts on the Adriatic coaſt. After this, þ 
ruled his ſubjects with an iron rod. The particular con. 
ſtitutions of the kingdom of ay and Sicily, though 
united under Roger, are uncertain, but molt probably, the 
were diſtin, in the ſame manner as England and Scotlan 
| were before the union. | * | 
He is About the year 1143, Roger, partly forced, and part 
made bribed pope Lucius II. to grant him ſeveral valuable priyj 


J 


king; leges; and reduced Tripoli, and many other ſtates on th, 


coaſt of Africa. From thence he carried his arms int 

Greece, having been exaſperated by ſome affronts he receiy. 

ed from Manuel, the emperor of Conſtantinople, His flex 

was commanded by one George of Antioch, who plunderel 

all the rich coaſts of the Morea ; but the moſt valuable 

booty he brought home with him conſiſted in the ſilk work- 

men, whom Roger ſettled in his own dominions, and 

thereby eſtabliſhed that manufacture. Next year he alarm- 

ed Conſtantinople itſelf, and his ſhips laid part of its ſuburhy 

in aſhes. By this time he had aſſociated his ſon Willa 

his death. with himſelf in the government, and he died in 1154, with 
the character of being one of the wiſeſt princes of his age, 

and the great patron of arts and learning. | 

He is ſuc - His ſon William, degenerated from his anceſtors ; and 
ceeded by now we return to the hiſtory of pope Hadrian. Thi 
William; pontif wrote a letter to William, in which he was only filed 
lord of Sicily, and the cardinal who carried the letter wa 

driven out of the territories of William; who at the ſame 

time ravaged the papal dominions, and was excommunicats 

ed by his holineſs. This ſentence excited a freſh rebellion 

among the Apulian ſtates; but, in the mean time, the repub- 

Bid. lican party at Rome, drove Hadrian himſelf out of that city, 
* and murdered one of his cardinals, Upon the arrival of the 
P- 441. emperor Frederic in Italy, the perſon of Arnold of Breſcia, 
who had excited the republican ſpirit at Reme, and who 

had been taken priſoner by that emperor, was delivered up 

to Hadrian, who ordered him to be burnt alive. Hadrian 

was equally fortunate, in the emperor's being obliged to re- 

turn to Germany, and in ſupporting the Apulian infurreQtion; 

but refuſed to abſolve William from his excommunication, 

who quar- The latter took arms, beſieged Hadrian in Benevento, and 
rels with obliged him to agree to a treaty upon his own terms; the 
the pope. chief of which was his aſſerting his legantine right in Sich, 
from whence he would ſuffer no appeals to be en to 

ibid, Rome. In return for Hadrian's granting him the inveſtiture 
p. 443. of Sicily, Apulia, and Capua, he ſwore allegiance oy 
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holy ſee, and Hadrian returned to Rome. In 1157, he wrote 
a haughty letter to the German emperor, which he was 
obliged to recant. Soon after Milan was reduced by the 
imperial arms, and the diſputes between him and the em- 
-ror were revived ; when Hadrian died, at Anagni, on the 


fut of September. 


We have already related the incidents that ba pened upon p. 444. 


the choice of Alexander III. Hadrian's ſucceſſor, and his et Jeg. 


titor, Victor IV. who ſupported his own election by 4lexander 
3 js arms, and beſieged Alexander in the caſtle of Saint III. pope; 


Angelo. Victor was favoured by the emperor, who was in- 
clined to refer the diſpute to a general council, to which 
Alexander would not ſubmit, and appealed to the other 
owers of chriſtendom. - Notwithſtanding this, the council 
of Pavia acknowledged Victor to be pope, and he was led 
to the altar by the emperor, who held the ſtirrup of his 
horſe, and kiſſed his feet. Alexander, in the mean time, 
was acknowledged by the kings of England and France, to 
which loſt kingdom he removed from Rome. The reader 
has already ſeen the effects of the confederacy formed by 
Alexander's party againſt Frederic in Germany. 

In 1163, Alexander held a council at Tours, in France, 
which excommunicated /7#or, and all his adherents. Here 
he became acquainted with the celebrated Thomas Becket, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and encouraged him in his con- 
tumacy againſt his maſter Henry II. king of England. By 
this time the antipope Victor was dead, and was ſucceeded by 
Paſchal III. who was acknowleded by the emperor. Alexan- 
der was then at Sens, where the archbiſhop of York, with 
the biſhops of London and Chęſter, preferred a charge againſt 
Becket, The pope refuſed to receive it, or to let the 
matter go out of his own hands. He ſent for Becket, tried, 
acquitted, and careſſed him; and in 1165, Alexander was 
invited back to Rome, by the Romans themſelves. He was 
allthis while endeavouring to effect a reconciliation between 
Renry and Becket, two of the moſt haughty perſonages of 
their age ; but all his expedients proved fruitleſs, 


Upon his return to Itah, he was received with great is reſtor- 


ſplendor by William king of Sicily, who had by this time ed with 


forced even the Greet emperor to acknowledge him king; ſplendor 
and he was conducted by the Romans, with olive branches, to Rome. 


to the Lateran palace. Milliam, at this time, was governed 
entirely by one MAajone, his miniſter ; this man is ſaid to 
have aſpited to the crown, and to have bargained with 
Alexander to favour his claim. His inſolence was ſo great, 
that the cities of Apulia confederated againſt him, and be 
was killed by one Bonello, Milliam, at firſt, is ſaid to have 
Ciſcovered great reſentment againſt the murderers, but when 
he found that Majone had provided himſelf with a ſet of 
regaiia for his coronation, he pardoned Banello, and his ac- 
complices, and recalled them to court, The inconſtancy, 

FoL, 37 os | both 
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racy a- 
gainſt the 
king of 
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Pope 


A GENERAL HISTORY | 
both of the king and people was remarkable on this occa- 
ſion. He returned to his kindneſs for Majone, who he he. 


lieved had been wrongfully accuſed ; and Bonello, with his 


confederates, formed a conſpiracy for dethroning William 
and ſubſtituting his ſon Roger in bis room. Milliam was ac. 
cordingly ſeized and impriſoned, and the boy proclaimed 
king. Bonello not appearing at the head of the confpirator,, 
the inhabitants of Palerms ſet the king at liberty, and young 
Roger was killed during the tumult. William, having re- 
covered his throne, put Bonello to death, and reduced his 
rebels of Apulia. Upon his return to S:ily, he abandoned 
himſelf to an indolence, to which he was naturally diſpoſ- 
ed, and gave up the care of his government to his miniſters; 
but died in the year 1166, after bequeathing 40,501; 
ſterling, an immenſe ſum in thoſe days, to pope Alexander. 

Milliam, left a young ſon of the ſame name, who inhe. 


Alexander rited his kingdom, but his queen acted as regent ; and he 


driven 


bequeathed the principality of Capua to his younger ſon, 


rom Rome Henry. The ſchiſm between the two popes ſtill continue! 


ibid. 
P- 450» 


in Italy. The emperor eſpouſed the part of pope Paſchal 
III. againſt Alzxander, and entered Italy, with a new army, 
to drive Alexander from his capital. He partly ſucceeded, 
and Alexander was forced to fly to Benevento, in the habit 
of a pilgrim. Notwithſtanding this, ſuch was the terror 
to the name of the true pope, that Alexander forced the 
emperor to fly, with the loſs of almoſt all his army, to Pay, 
Alexander's differences with the king of England continued, 
on account of Becket, whom he declared his /egate à lelere, 
in defiance of Henry. Becket was then in We 3 and 
being obnoxious to the Eugliſb biſhops, they were, by the 
pope, admoniſhed to obey him. The force of gold at the 
court of Rome, was at this time incredible, Henry diltr;- 
buted his ſo bountifully, that he perſuaded Alexander to ap- 


point the cardinal of Pavia, who was the king's profeſſei 


friend, and Ozho, a cardinal deacon, to repair to England, 
as judges between the king and the archbiſhop. Soon after, 
having pocketed the money, Alexander recalled their com- 
miſſion, and ordered them to return to /taly, We have in 
the hiftory of Germany ſpecified the ſequel of the pdpe's 

quarreF with Frederic on this occaſion. | 
After the latter was driven out of Italy, his antipope was 
beſieged in Rome, where the citizens were prodigioully ex- 
aſperatcd- againſt the emperor, though without admitting 
.3:/exander within their walls; they, in a manner, forced 
him to demoliſh the fortifications at Tſculum, but he te- 
built them, when they refuſed to admit him into Roe. 
In 1162, he ſent two nuncios to mediate between the king 
of England, and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and he 
threatened to lay the kingdom under an interdict, if Few! 
continued longer refatory, Henry paid no regard to this 
mcnace, and it is well known, that, in eonſequence of the 
| quaric, 
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g. quarrel, Becket was killed at the altar of the cathedral at 
de- Canterbury. 


his in the mean while, Alexander rejected an application The pope 
n, made to bim from the Greet emperor, offering him vaſt triumphs 
de- advantages, if he would beſtow upon him the imperial over the 


ed crown of Germany. By this time, Alexander, by the death emperor. 
rs, Nof the antipope Paſchul, had gained ſo much the aſcendency 

Ng in Germany, thro' the affection he had ſhewn for the liberties 

re. of /taly, that the German emperor, Frederic, ſued to him 

his for a reconciliation, but met with a repulſe, He acted with 

ied equal haughtineſs towards Henry II. of England, whoſe am: 


of. baſſadors he refuſed, for a long time, to ſee, on account 
rs; of Becket's murder. At laſt, Henry purged himſelf from it 
>|. WW by oath; and after making many ſhameful ſubmiſſions, 
r. both with regard to himſelf and his people, he was abſolv- 


he triumphed over the proudeſt monarchs in chriſtendom; ye 

)n, he was {till an exile from his capital, to which the Romans 

1c! ſtill refuſed to readmit him. This obſtinacy was dictated 0 

bo! by policy, as they were always ſure of the emperor's ſup- 

„port in the abſence of the pope, and that Frederic durſt not 

cd, offer to controul them in their liberties, which muſt be 

bit inevitably gone, ſhould the pope again get poſſeflion of 

ror their city. | | 5 1 

the The reader has already ſeen in the hiſtory of Germany, the ibid. 

10% conſequences of Frederic's reſentment, and the complete p. 449. 

ed, victory which the pope, who was indeed at that time the er /eq. 

re, patron of Italian liberty, and his allies, gained over the im- : 

nc WF perial power. A congreſs was — between Frederic The peace 
rder to 


1e- ed, and Becket was canonized. But though Alexander thus 


the and Alexander, at Ferrara, in o ſettle a peace, in of Jah 
the which the cities of Lombardy, and the king of Sicih were re eſta- 
ri. to be comprehended ; and in the mean while, a truce for bliſhed. 
p- ix years was agreed upon. Alexander laid hold of that 

ici occaſion to diſplay his magnificence ; he entered Venicc 


n, Nvuith a moſt ſplendid retinue, and made a progreſs through . 
er, other parts of /taly. The conferences being adjourned to bid. 
m- WF /enice, the reader; in the page referred to, has ſeen the de- P+ 45 L. 
in plorable ſubmiſſion to which Ferderic was reduced, and 
2's other circumſtances of the interview. He confirmed the 
hx years truce ; he concluded a peace for ſixteen with the 
vas king of Sicily, and a perpetual one with the holy ſee. This 
ex- WF accommodation was afterwards ratified in a council held at 
ing Venice. The glory of Alexander, at this time, was crowned 
ced WW by an embaſſy which he received from the emperor of 
fe- Ania, who was one of thoſe Preſter Johns, in which 
ze. the eaſtern countries, at that time, and for ſome centuries 
ing alter, ſp much abounded. It is certain that they profeſſed 
be Chriſtianity, but ſo over-run with paganiſms and abſurdities, 
1"! hat ic was in certain points ſcarcely diſcernible. This 
117 Wi Emperor had, it ſeems, an European phyſician, who was his 
the i ambaiſador on this „ and obtained from the pope 
re, 2 the 
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68 AGENERAL HISTORY 
the uſe of Saint Stephen's church, for the abode of the 
Abyſſinians, who ſhould reſort to Rome. Alexander returning Ne 
to Anagni, through the plenitude of his pontifical power, Wl a 
appointed the biſhop of Roxchild, in Denmark, to be like. 2 
wiſe archbiſhop of Lunden. | I 
A council The accommodation between the pope and the emperor Ne 
at Rome. threw the Romans into the utmoft conſternation. Calivtu, t. 
the ſhadow of an antipope, ſubmitted to him, and was. 
humanely treated by Alexander, who made ſome difficultics Ne. 
in receiving the deputies who were ſent from Rome to im. o 
plore his favour ; but at laſt he returned, and entered the p 
Lateran palace in triumph. He then indicted a general Wi 
; council to be held next year, and he invited to it all the tt 
ihid, biſhops throughout the Chriſlian world. Three hundred of m 


Laurence, an Iriſh biſhop, whom the pope made archbiſhop 


them actually aſſembled in the Lateran church, March the 5th, 
1179; and here the famous regulation which now prevails 
was enacted, that no pope ſhould be looked upon as duly eled. 
ed, without having two thirds of the electors in his favour, 
In this council, plenty of fulminations were iſſued againſt 
heretics, and all the ecclefiaſtics who had been ordained by 
the antipopes. During the ſeſſion of the council, Alexander 
conferred the title of king upon Alphonſus, duke of Portugal, 
for his brave exploits againſt the Moors; and beſides hi 
putting his dominions under the protection of the holy fee, 
he promiſed to pay it annually four marks in gold. This 
council was likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by the preſence of 


of Dublin, and who had been remarkably inſtrumental in an 


reſiſt the 


Death of 
pope A- 


lexander; 
fucceeded 


by Lucius giving his native city of Lucca, the privilege of coinage, 


nions. He took off the interdict from William king of but 
Scotland; but though he ſent two of his legates into that 
country, he could not prevail with the king to give up his mar 


reforming the ſcandalous lives of the clergy in that iſland. mi 


The Scots The only check which Alexander ſeems to have received in if 7% 


his unlimited, and now unrivalled, exerciſe of the pontifical BM wh 
dignity, proceeded from the king of Scotland, who drove Wi ye: 
out of his dominions a bifhop of Point Andrew's, notwith- per 
ſtanding the archbiſhop of York, as legate for Scotland, laid for 
his kingdom under an interdict, and himfelf under excom- by 
munication. | 
This great pontiff, one of the moſt fortunate that ever the 
ſat on the papal throne, died in the year 1191, after having 
E up a freſh crufade, and was ſucceeded by Luciu of 
II. Among the firſt acts of this pontiff 's reign, was hv 


which was ta be current in Tuſcany, and the papal domi- Wi Pop 


point, or to place the pope's biſhop in the ſee of Saint ¶ bets 
Andrew's; though William is ſaid afterwards to have been Bu 
is 


ſoftened. Lucius, not having the fpirit or abilities of hs 
predeceſſor, was by the Romans expelled that city, and bim. 
driven to Velitri. This diſgrace was far from diminiſhing te 


his importance in other parts of chriſtendom He ws 


applied 
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applied to by the king of England, in favour of the duke 3 


the 

; Saxony, who had been put to the ban of the empire 
— of . retired to England. He celebrated a council 
like. at Verona, where he had an interview with the emperor, in 


1185 ; but they could not = together, as to the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the counteſs Matilda. While thoſe diſputes con- 
tinued at Verona, it is ſaid that Lucius, through the money 
lent him by the emperor, and other European powers, was 76d. 
enabled to re-enter Rome, from whence he was expelled p. 453. 
once more by the ſenators, in a barbarous manner. This who dies, 
| the I pope, before his death, which happened on the 24th of 
1eral November, perſuaded the king of France to take upon him 
| the the croſs, and the king of England to allow his ſubjects to 
d of march to the Holy Land. 
5th, The diſputes with the emperor, concerning the ſucceſſion 
12ils of the counteſs Matilda, and the revenues of vacant bene- 
eq. MW fices, continued under the next pope, Urban II. notwith- 
our. ſtanding the general pacification already mentioned. But bid. ibid. 
int Nit is now proper to attend the hiſtory of Naples. ; 
ſhilliam, king of Sicily had been long the great ſupport Affairs of 
1dr of the papal ſee, and had contributed conſiderably to the Naples 
val, WY cruſades. He had afterwards rejected a match propoſed and Sicily. 
his by the emperor, between his daughter and //7lham's ſon, 
ſee, who was married to a princeſs of England; and the ſame 
"his prince aſter this, defeated, and defied all the efforts of the 
ol imperial power againſt his dominions. About the year 1177, 
hop Milliam concluded a peace with the king of Morocco; 
in and his admiral Tancred ravaged the Greek emperor's do- 
nd. minions, with fo impolitic a barbarity, that the 1 
| in ¶opolituns, out of deſpair, raiſed Iſaac Angelus to the throne, 
cal who defeated the Sicilians. Though William had been nine The 
| years married, he had no lawful iſſue living, and the em- heireſs of 
peror Frederic demanded his aunt Con/tantia in marriage which is 
for his eldeſt ſon, Henry, king of the Romans. William, married to 
by the advice of the archbiſhop of Palermo, who was in the the king 
| emperor's intereſt, conſented to the match, notwithſtanding of the 
the oppoſition made to it by the pope. She was daughter Romans, 
of Roger II. king of Naples and Sicily, and grand daughter 
of Roger I. and her union with the king of the Romans 
bade fair to render the ſervitude of 7taly perpetual, under 
the German emperors. It was therefore no wonder, if the 
pope, and many of the Italian princes oppoſed the match; 
but William knew how to make himſelf obeyed, and it took 
place. This marriage encreaſed the.animoſities that, on 
many other accounts, had already riſen to a great height 
between the emperor and the pope ; but the former was ſo 
hampered by his affairs in Germany, that he durſt not ſhew 
his reſentment, and Urban threatened to excommunicate 
him. In 1187, Urban ſent a bull, with a crown of peacock's 
ieathers interwoyen with gold, to Henry, king of England, 

F permitting 
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- permitting him to create his ſon king of Ireland > but the 
news of the melancholly ſtate of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine 
Death of affected Urban ſo much, that he died heartbreak, this 
the pope. year, and was ſucceeded by Gregory VIII. who, before he 
could do any thing to relieve the cruſaders, died himſelf, 

after filling the pontifical chair only a month and twenty 

ſeven days. 5 3 

Who is Gregory was ſucceeded by Clement III. who, like his pre- 
ſucceed - deceſſor, was then an exile from Rome, but zealous even 
ed by to enthuſiaſm, for ſetting a-foot a new cruſade, which was 
Clement embraced by the emperor Frederic himſelf, and many other 
III. powerful princes of chriſtendom. In the mean while, Cu- 
zbid. ment having granted to the Romans their own terms, was 
P. 456. admitted into that city ; but as its pontiff, rather than its 
prince; and he granted a bull to the king of Scotland, by 

which that church was exempted from all ſpiritual foreign 
juriſdiction, but to the pope, and his /egate à latere. His 

cares for promoting the cruſade, into which we do not 

find however, that the Scotch ever entered, were inceſſant ; 

but the zeal of the princes beginning to cool, gave him 

| infinite diſquiet. Upon the death of Milliam, king of Sicih, 
Tancred in 1189, Clement claimed the whole of his ſucceſſion, as 
king of being feudatory to the holy ſee. ' His pretentions were diſ- 
Sicily and regarded. The archbiſhop of Palermo, at the head of a 
Naples. great party, adhered to Conſtantia, but the chancellor of 
Who Vial declared for Tancred, the natural ſon of duke Roger, 
claims the eldeſt ſon of king Roger, and actually crowned him king of 
ſucceſſion S$7cily, Clement, perceiving that he had no chance for ſuc- 
to Naples ceeding in his own claim, for obvious reaſons, declared for 
and Sicily. Tancred, and gave himythe inveſtiture of the kingdom; upon 
which he was acknowledged by the greateſt part of his 
ſubjects, and reduced almoſt all Apulia: Conftantia's title 

was vigorouſly ſupported by Roger, count of Andria, who 

a being joined by the German army, beſieged Richard, 
Tancred's general, in Ariano; but an epidemical diſtemper, 

which attacked the German troops, obliged them to raiſe 

the ſiege. In the mean while, the kings of England and 

France, who had taken the croſs, arrived at Meſſina. 

Tancred, at this time, was upon ill terms with the ſiſter of the 

former, the queen dowager of Sicily, and he found himſelf, 

in fact, obliged to buy the departure of that impetuous 

prince, on pretence of a marriage portion, which never 

took place. After this, Tancre called à parliament in 

Apulia, and conquering all oppoſition, he married his ſon 

Roger to Irene, the Greek emperor's daughter, and the 
bricegroom was crowned king of Sicily. Henry VI. was 

now emperor of Germany, and he found that he never could 

ſucceed in his witc's right without the friendſhip of the holy 

ſee. He had made ſome advances towards obtaining that 

in the pontificate of Clement, wo died in 1191, with the 
character of a virtuous pope, and got leave from his ſuc- 

3 1 5 ceſſor, 
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ceſſor, Cele/tine III. to repair to Rome, where he, and Con- 
-/Alantia, received the imperial crown from the hand of his 


porn As Henry was attended by a good army, he pre- 7%. 
pared, notwithſtanding all the pope's menaces, to make p. 458. 
ood the rights of his wife upon Naples and Sicily, and His hiſ- 
reduced all Apulia, till he came to Naples, which was de- tory and 


fended by Richard, count of Cerra. It was beſieged by 
Henry, who, by the mortality of his troops, failed in his 
attempt, and was obliged to retire to Germany. Tancred's 
enerals found no difficulty in recovering all Apulia, upon 
Henry's departure; but a reinforcement of Germans arriving 


under count Berthold, and the abbot of Monte Caſſino, a 


powerful prince, ſtanding firmly by CGonflantia's right, 
Tancred put himſelf at the head of a great army, and obliged 
Berthold to retire to Moliſe, where he was accidentally 
killed by a ſtone. Tancred, in the mean while, having re- 
duced all the places of Naples which held out for Henry, 


/ returned to Sicily, where he died through grief, for the loſs death. 


of his eldeſt ſon Roger, who died about the ſame time. 


Celeſtine, in the mean while, interpoſed his authority in The pope 
the affairs of England, which had run into diſorder by the excom- 
abſence of the king, and excommunicated the king of municates 
| Caſtile for not parting with his wife, who was related to the king 
| him within the degree of prohibited conſanguinity. Upon of Caſtiie. 
| the return of Philip, king of France, from the 2 


9% Land, 
through a quarrel between him, and Richard, king of Eng- 


| land, he refuſed to abſolve that prince from his oath of not 
| attacking Richard's dominions during his abſence. About 


the year 1192, he again intermeddled in the affairs of Eng- 


land, and publiſhed freſh bulls, and admonitions, in favour 


of another cruſade. Two years after, his holineſs created 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury his legate in England, for reform- 
ing abuſes in that kingdom, and for trying the archbiſhop 


of York, for certain malverſations. The reader has already 2844. 
ſeen the manner in which Richard was ranſomed, and re- p. 461. 
leaſed from his chains, and the dreadful progreſs, attended The em- 
with a number of cruel circumſtances, which Henry made peror 

in his attempts to recover the rights of his wife Conſlantia, again in- 
in Naples, and Sicily. But preaching up the cruſades was vades 
now the chief buſineſs of the court of Rome; it failed in Itahy. 


Germany, but had great ſucceſs in England and France, 
though in other reſpects their kings were at variance. In 
1196, the biſhop of Beauvais was taken priſoner in the 
held, by Richard king of England, The power of the pope 
was ſo high at this time, that every rebel or tyrant, if an 


eccleſiaſtic, when ſucceſsful, enjoyed the fruits of his crimes 


in peace; and when unſucceſsful, and threatened to be 
brought to juſtice, the pope interpoſed, and became his 
judge. The conſequence was, that if the crime was too 
notorious to be palliated, it was puniſhed by a light fine, 
penance, or cenſure; and thus the parties, be they ever fo 


F 4 guilty, 
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guilty, were, in fact, acquitted. The pope had no reaſon 
to believe that Richard would give him up the biſhop of 
Beauvais; but the biſhop applying to him, his holineſs wrote 
a letter to the king, deſiring that the biſhop might, as his 
ſon, be ſet at liberty. Richard anſwered the pope by ſend. 
ing him the coat of mail which the biſhop wore when he 
was taken priſoner, with the following label affixed to it, 
< Is this thy ſon's coat or not,” and detained the biſhop in 
riſon. | | 

Bid. y Upon the death of the emperor Henry while he was 
b. 65. under the ſentence of excommunication, Ceięſtine prohibit- 
Ine pope ed his body from being buried, unleſs the king of England 
prohibits would confent to it, on account of the ranſom he had ſo 
the eiu Injuriouſly extorted from him; he gave his ſon Frederic, 
peror's who was then an infant, the inveſtiture of the kingdom of 
body ro Sicihy, upon receiving a thouſand marks of filver for him- 
be buried. ſelf, and as much for the conclave, beſides the ceſſion of 
many eſtates contiguous to thoſe of the holy ſee. The 
perpetual diſputes between the emperors and the popes 
had weakened the authority of the latter with the Bohemian 
3 clergy, moſt of whom were married, and all of them lived 
i : with women. Celęſtine endeavoured to perſuade them to put 
1 away their wives, and concubines; but his legate, cardinal 
We Peter, was driven out of Prague, with the danger of his 
life; though he met with better reception from the Poliſh 
clergy, who purſued the ſame practices. Celęſtine's health 
declining, he propoled to reſign the popedom in favour of 
the cardinal of St. Paul; and his propoſal not being accept- 

ed of, he died on the 10th of January 1198. 
Zanocent L:thair, a noble Auagnian, and no more than thirty-ſeven 
111. pope, years of age, ſucceeded Celestine, by the title of Innocent III. 
He began his pontificate by aſſerting the papal rights over 
the cities and ſtates of Ty/cany, whom he ſharply repri- 
manded, for having preſumed to enter into a confederacy 
againſt the houſe of Suabia. As he was only a deacon when 
elected pope, he received prieſt's orders, and the affairs of 
Germany being then in the utmoſt diſorder, he exacted an 
oath of fidelity and homage from the governor or præfect 
of Rome; which had always before belonged to the em- 
peror. Being reſolved to extend the pontifical rights as far 
as he could, he demanded homage in all places where he had 
any pretext for claiming property or ſuperiority; and he 
gave the inveſliture of Sicily, Apulia, and Capua, to the em- 
preſs Conflantia, and her fon, upon her agreeing to yield 
up all the points that had been conteſted between her pre- 
His poli- deceſſors and the holy ſee. He then reclaimed all the 
Cy. Italian and Sicahan captives that had been made by the late 
emperor, and excommunicated two noblemen, farcoald, 
and Conrad, who held Ancona, and Spoleto, and forced them, 
by the terror of his arms, ſpiritual and temporal, to yield 
him up their dominions. The dutchy of Spoleto had been 
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ſon ven by the emperor Henry to his brother Philip, who had 
of — it upon this Conrad. The policy of the pope, in 
the ſtruggle that the ſtates of Itah then had for independ- 
ency on the houſe of Suabia, was to remain neutral, till 
he could ſell his authority to the beſt advantage. Upon the 
he death of Conſlantia he was left guardian of her ſon's per- 
it, Wn and dominions, during his minority. : This deſtination 
in was diſputed by Marcoald, and both parties appealed to the 

ſword. MMarceald, in fact, aſpired to be king of Naples. 
as He was ſupported by a great party of the Apulians; and pre- 
it-tended that he had been, by the late empecor, left governor 
nd and adminiſtrator of the kingdom, during young Frederic's 


ſo nonage. 


c, Innocent obliged him to raiſe the ſiege of Monte Caſſino, Hiſtory of 
of but could not prevent his becoming maſter of many ſtrong Naples, 


n- places in Apulia. The ſpirit, however, which Innocent 
of laiſed, by repeated excommunications againſt Marcoald, 
he rendered his ſucceſs ſo precarious, that he applied to his 
es I holineſs, by the archbiſhop of Mentz, offering to prove 
an voung Frederic to be a ſuppoſititious child, and to give him 
ed twenty thouſand ounces of gold, if he would favour his 
ut claim upon the crown of Veh and, as much, after he was 
zal eſtabliſned on that throne. Innecent rejected this propoſal, 
is WW which was equally venal and flagitious. Marcoald found 
„means to prevail with his holiaeis to ſend three cardinals 
th to treat with him; and though the conferences proved inef- 
of ſectual, he made uſe of that pretext to perſuade the Apulians 
t- that Innocent had taken off his excommunication, and had 

recommended him to be their governor. This falſehood 
en being detected by the vigilance and activity of the pope, 
IJ. Harcoald, ſecuring his intereſt in Apulia, paſſed over with 
er Fan army to $:&/y, where he engaged the Saracens, and, at 
i- Walt, dein Palermo. The guardians of young Frederic 
y acquainted the pope of their danger, and he ſent them a 
en oh of auxiliaries under the command of count James, one 
of Jof his own relations, who being joined by the loyal party, 


in obliged Marcoald to raiſe the ſiege, and, at laſt, totally de- 


ct ſeated him; for which James was rewarded with the county 
1- of Andria. The ingratitude of the Sicilians towards their 
ar deliverer's troops, obliged him to return to Apulia, where 
id Marcoald's German friends had obtained ſome advantages. 


* In the mean while Albinia, the eldeſt daughter of the late and Sicihy. 


1- king Tancred, having with her mother eſcaped to France, 


E had been married to Walter de Brienne; and her brother, 
>- young William, being dead, this nobleman, in his wife's 
e right, claimed the principality of Tarento, and the county 
e of Leece, in virtue of a convention made with the late em- 
„, peror Henry, This claim was moderate, as it only included 
1, Tancred's perſonal eſtates, and was admitted of by the pope, 
d but rejected by the chancellor of Sicily, and all the enemies 


n of Tarcred there; upon which de Briæune returned to France, 


intending 
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biſhop of Palermo dying, the chancellor prevailed with ) 
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intending to eſtabliſh his right by force of arms. The arc} 


nocent's legate to admit him as his ſucceſſor in the arch 
biſhopric. Innocent, though enraged at his legate, offer 
to retain the chancellor as his procurator in the arg 
biſhopric ; but that condition was rejected with diſdaj 
and his holineſs enabled de Brienne, who was by this time x: 
turned to Rome, to enter Apulia at the head of a reſpectah} 
army, with which he reduced the moſt conſiderable place 
of what is now called the kingdom of Naples. The chan. 
cellor, who had governed with the moſt unbounded del. 
potiſm, being alarmed. at de Brienne's progreſs, united hin. 


ſelf with Marcoald and his party, in Apulia ; but they wer 


Intrigues 
of the 


pope ; 


their garriſons. About the year 1204, de Brienne obliged 


oppoſed by de Brienne, and the chancellor being excommy. 
nicated by the pope, he threw himſelf into the arms of Dj. 
_ Marcoald's general, who was entirely defeated by 4 
| Brienne, upon, or near, the ſpot where the famous battle 9 
Cannæ was fought. Marcoald all this while was making 
great progreſs in Sicily, and offered the pope and de Br. 
enne their own terms, if they would conſent to his enjoy. 
ing that crown. They were rejected, and Marcoald ſoon 
after died, under an operation for the ſtone. The chan- 
cellor, upon this, received abſolution from the pope, and 
went over to Sicily to oppoſe a German, one Capparo, who 
had ſeized the guardianſhip of that king and kingdom. The 
pope, purſuing his uſual politics, ſent thither his nephey, 
cardinal Gerard, who kept the balance even between both 
parties; but while Innocent was diſpoſing of kingdoms and 
provinces all over Europe, he was himſelf driven out of 
Rome to Anagni, by the Romans; and Gerard being out- 
witted by Cappars, thought proper to leave Palermo. 
The pope appointed de Brienne, and his couſin, count 
James, to be governors of Apulia and Terra de Lavori. A 
report of [nnacent's death, at Anagni, produced a mew re- 
volt among that inconſtant people, and Brindiſi, Otranto, 
and ſeveral other conſiderable places, expelled, or maſſacred 


the German party to ſhut themſelves up in their caſtles, 
This threw him into a fatal ſecurity. He was ſurprized, 
defeated, and taken priſoner, by Diepold, and died in a few 
days of his wounds. His wife, who was brought to bed 
of a poſthumous ſon, was afterwards married to the count 
of Tricarico. The death of de Brienne overthrew all that 
Innocent had ſo painfully and expenſively laboured to effect, 
and he was forced to be reconciled to Diepold ; who prevail- 
ed with Capparo to fulfil the terms he had made with the 


chancellor of Sicily, and to put young Frederic into his 


hands, and thoſe of the legate. Innocent, at the ſame time, 
obliged all the officers who ated as guardians or governors 
to the young king, to take an oath of fidelity to the holy 
fee, Diepold, afterwards, fell at variance with the _ 
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cellor, who threw him into priſon, from whence he eſcap- 
-d, and defeated the Neapolitans, who had attacked the 
Germans in Apulia, where they had committed all manner 
of exceſſes, notwithſtanding the admonitions, and even the 
arms, of the pope. We have brought this narrative down 
to the year 1208, that we might preſerve, as entire as poſ- 
ble, ſo conſiderable a part of the Italian hiſtory, as that of 
Naples. We now. return to that of the pope, and the 
other ſtates, after informing the reader that we ſhall either 
entirely omit, or only ſlightły touch upon the tranſactions 
between the ſee of Rome and other ſtates, to the particular 
hiſtories of which they properly belong. 

Innocent, one of the moſt active pontiffs that ever ſate in who is 
that chair, ſent his legates all over chriſtendom, and even to zealous 
Greece. The vaſt zeal which he expreſſed for the reforma- for re- 
tion of eccleſiaſtical abuſes, gave him credit with many forming 
princes who were otherwiſe jealous of the papal power, the 
and ſome of them made uſe of his authority for curbing church, 
their overgrown, or rebellious, ſubjects. He ſuſpende 
many eminent prelates, particularly the patriarch of An- 
tiach, and the archbiſhop of Tours; but he publiſhed rigorous 
orders againſt uſury, ſimony, pluralities, and corruption in 
ecclefiaſtics ; and he is ſaid to have been ſo great a friend to 
population, that he offered indulgences to men who mar- 
ried ſtrumpets. The moſt important part of his reforma- 
tion, however, ſeems to have conſiſted in his ordering 
prieſts to lay aſide the uſe of arms. He was rigorous to- 
wards hereſies, or rather the doctrines ſo called; and we 
perceive that even at this time, the bible had been tranſlated 
into French, and that the Maldenſes, and Albigenſes, deteſted 
the groſs corruptions of popery, and were, in fact, the ſemi- 
nary from which the reformation afterwards ſprang. Againſt 
them, Innocent proceeded with unrelenting ſeverity, and ſuſ- 
pended, depoſed, or excommunicated, all whom he ſuſ- 
pected to be their fwourers. He ſent his bulls and eroſſes 
even into Armenia, with a prohibition to the prince or kingng - 
of the country, to intermeddle in eccleſiaſtical affairs. He 
ordered John, king of England, to pay to the emperor Otho 
IV. the ſums that had been left him by his brother Richard, 
and to break off all the connections he had contracted 
im _ king of France, who was then the enemy of the 

oly lee. | | | 2 

Innocent intereſted himſelf in a particular manner, and 34. 
with great zeal for the unfortunate Chriſtians, who remained p. 467, 
till in the Holy Land; and we have, in the place referred to, See vol. 7. 
given an account of the meaſures he took for a new cru- p. 116. 
lade. The ſpirit he raiſed communicated itſelf to France e- ſeg. 
and Germany. Many of the French were ſo zealous, that ;4;4. 
in order to obtain their paſſage, they ſerved as ſoldiers for p. zog. | 
the Fenetians, who employed them againſt the king of Hun- Mn = 
gary, for which they were excommuicated by Innocent. The ; 4 

pt. 6 | g | * Venetian 5 
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bis vaſt Venetian ſhipping, however, being the only means of tranf. 
power in porting the adventurers to the Holy Land, Innocent thought 
chriften. proper to ſoften the rigours of the excommunication, A 
dom. difference at this time ſubſiſting between the king of Arne. 
nia, (as he is called) and the count of Tripoli, who was ſup. 
ported by the Knight Templars, Innocent interpoſed, and 
ſent two legates to be arbitrators between the parties. The 
prince of the Bulgarians, many of whom were yet paganz, 
petitioned Innocent for a crown, and the title of king. Innocen 
fent him a pall for his archbiſhop, but took time to delibe. 
rate on his other requeſts. The Scotch hiſtorians pretend 
that he ſent to their king a magnificent ſword embelliſheq 
with gold and diamonds, together with a hat and bulls of 
privileges. With regard to the hat and the bulls, we have 
no doubt of the pontiff's munificence ; but the preſent of 
the ſword is very queſtionable ; and it is certain, that the 
_ ſword of ſtate now preſerved among the regalia of that king. 
dom, is of a much later date, and. was prefented by pope 
Julius II. to James IV. of Scotland. 

His diff. One of the moſt diſtinguiſhed periods of Innocent's ponti- 
renee with ficate, was the application made to him on the part of John, 
the king King of England, for protection againſt the king of Franc, 
of Eng- Innocent ſet his legates to mediate between them, whoſe au- 
* thority gained John ſome reſpite; but Philip of France, 
lodged an appeal at the pope's tribunal, but without any 
effect. John being relieved from his diſtreſſes, quarrelled 
with Innocent, about the election of an archbiſhop of Canter- 
Bury. The monks had choſen the biſhop of Norw:ch, at 
John's requeſt, though they had previouſly elected their 
own ſuperior. Innocent diſallowed of both elections, and re- 
commended Stephen Langton, a learned man, and a cardi- 
nal, who was elected likewiſe. John reſented this ſtrain of 
papal authority in ſo high terms, that Innocent laid his 
kingdom under a general interdict, and the king baniſhed 

Langton, and all his adherents, out of England. 
A monk, with ſome of his brethren, had undertaken on 
the part of Innocent, to be the apoſtles, or rather inquiſitors, 
for the converſion of the Valdenſes, and other heretics, 
They proceeded with ſuch ſeverity, that ſome ſoldiers be- 
longing to Remond, count of Tholouſe, put the chief monk 
Remark- {whoſe name was Peter de Caſtro) to death. Innocent had 
able hiſto- been long watching for an opportunity of exterminating 
ry of the both the Muldenſes and the Albigenſes, and had amuſed them 
cruſade with meetings and diſputations, till he had diſpoſed the 
againſtthe King of France, and the neighbouring princes, to take arms 
Albigenſes againſt them, by granting to them and their ſoldiers the 
| ſame indulgences that he and his predeceſſors had granted 
to the cruſaders in the Holy Land; and in the mean while, 
he thunders out an excommunication againſt Remond. As we 
ſhall not have an opportunity of touching again upon this 
moſt important part of hiſtory, we ſhall here preſent the 
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Jer with a clauſe in the bull which he publiſhed againſt 
| — unhappy people. We therefore more ſtrictly and 
arneſtly admoniſh and exhort you, as being a matter of ſa 
vaſt importance and concern, that you would ſtudy and en- 
eayour, by all the means which God ſhall put into your 
hands, to aboliſh and deſtroy the wicked hereſy of the 4/3:- 
genſes, and its followers ; and that with more rigour and 
ſeverity than you would uſe towards the Saracens themſelves, 
perſecuting and impugning them with a ſtrong hand, and a 
ſtretched out arm, becauſe they are worſe than they, driv- 
ing them out of the land of the Lord, and depriving them 
of their lands and poſſeſſions, baniſhing them, and putting 
Roman Catholics in their room.” | 


Remond ſaw the ſtorm that threatened him, and endea- Unjuſt 


7 


voured to deprecate the pope's wrath by his ſubmiſſions, perſecu- 
and offering to prove himſelf innocent of the friar's death, tion of the 


and that the homicide was fled out of his dominions. Inno- earl of 


cent applied to Philip, king of France, whoſe quarrel with Thelou/e. 


the king of England ſtill continuing, he referreed him to the 
neighbouring counts, who readily embraced this new cru- 
fade. Theſe were the duke of Burgundy, the earls of Ne- 
vers, St, Paul, Auxerre, Geneva, Poitiers, Foreſts, Simon of 
Manfort, the 1 de Bar, Guichard de Beaujeu, and Gauchier 
de foigni. Beſides thoſe lay princes, the archbiſhops of 
Lens, and Rowen, the biſhops of Clermont, Nevers, Lizieux, 
Bayeux, Chartres, and ſeveral others joined this cruſade, 
and every clergyman brought his quota of pilgrims to the 
general rendezvous; ſo that the number of the whole was 
incredible. Leſt the reader ſhould imagine that thoſe he- 
retics maintained ſome doctrines deſtructive of religion and 
ſociety, we ſhall here give an extract of the tenets for which 


they were to be exterminated. 1, That the Namib 
church was not the holy church, and ſpouſe of Chr:/f, but 


that it was a church filled with the doctrine of devils ; wiz. 
that Babylon, which St. John deſcribed in the Revelations, 
the mother of fornications and abominations, gorged with 
the blood of the ſaints. 2. That the maſs was not inſtitut- 
ed either by Chriſt, or the apoſtles, but is the invention of 
men. 3. That the prayers of the living are unprofitable to 
the dead. 4. That purgatory held and maintained in the 
church of Rome, was an human invention, to ſerve the ava- 
rice of the prieſts. 5. That the ſaints ought not to be invo- 
cated. 6. That tränſubſtantiation is an invention of men, 
a falle and erroneous doctrine ; and the adoration of the 
bread, a manifeſt and downright idolatry.” | 


It muſt not be diſſembled, and indeed it appears from the The ſe- 
frſt of thoſe . e that the Alligenſes were not with- vere pe- 


out a ſtrong tin 


ure of enthuſiaſm, but it was ſuch as did nance he 


no harm to ſociety. Remond applied to Milo, a new legate, ſuffered. 


whom the pope had ſent to thoſe parts, to appeaſe the fury 


of his enemies. Milo ſeemed to liſten to his apology, but 
| deſired 
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deſired him to deliver into his hands ſeven of the beſt caſtles 
he held in Provence, and at the ſame time hinted to Remond, 
that he was a priſoner. Remond immediately complied, 
but requeſted that his ſubjects might ſuffer no hardſhipy 
from the cruſaders; and garriſons were immediately put 

into the impignorated caſtles. This did not ſatisfy the 
haughty pontiff. Though it was not now even pretended 
that Remond was acceſſary to the inquiſitor's death, yet he 
was conveyed to St. Giles's, where he was reconciled to the 
pope and the church of Rome, with the following ceremo- 
nies, viz. The legate commanded him to ſtrip himſelf ſtark 
naked, without the church of St. Giles, having nothing on, 

9 but a pair of linen drawers to cover his nakedneſs, his feet, 

Will head, and ſhoulders, bare. Then he put a coul which 

Me prieſts wear about his neck, and dragging him by the ſaid 

i coul, he cauſed him to go nine times about the grave of the 
late friar, Peter de Caſtro, who was buried in the ſaid church, 
whipping him with rods, which he had in his hand, all the 

| time that he went about the ſaid grave. 
His far- When Remond complained of ſo ſevere a penance, for a 
ther per- crime of which he was innocent, the legate replied, that 
fl ſecution. although he did neither ſlay him, nor cauſe him to be ſlain, 
wi | yet becauſe the murder was committed within his territories 
and juriſdiction, and he never made any purſuit or enquiry 
after the murderer, that murder was deſervedly imputed to 
him, and that he muſt therefore make ſatisfaction to the 
pope, and the church, by that humble repentance, if he 
deſired to be reconciled to either. Nay, that he muſt like- 
wiſe be whipt before the earls, barons, marquiſles, relates, 
and a great number of other people. He made him alfo 
ſwear by the corpus Domini, (as they call it) and by certain 
other relics, which were brought for that purpoſe, that he 
would continue to his life's end to pay an univerſal obedi- 
ence in all things to the pope, and the church of Rome, and 
that he would wage a perpetual, mortal, and irreconcileable 
war againſt the Albigenſes, until they were either entirely 
extirpated, and deſtroyed, or elſe reduced to the obedience 

: of the church of Roe. 
Beziers This circumſtantial account of a tranſaction, which the 
befieged Nomaniſis have ever endeavoured to bury in obſcurity, 
and taken. ſtrikes us with horror, and gives us a lively idea of the 
dreadful power of the church of Rome at that time. But 
the great ſcenes of blood are yet to come. It it was not 
enough for Remond to undergo tortures and diſgraces, if he 

did not head the army that was to exterminate his ſubjects, 

and depolulate his country. This was the taſk next im- 

poſed upon him by the legate, and Remond was obliged to 

obey. To the inexpreffible conſternation of the poor A. 

bigenſes, and the diſquiet of his own conſcience, he was 
put at the head of the army that was to beſiege Bexien, 

a city belonging to his nephew, Befors he marched, he 

| thougit 
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} | 
_ and. He aſked leave of the legate to throw himſelf at the 
9; Net of his holineſs ; which could not be denied him. The 
army of the croſs proceeded then to the ſiege of Beziers, 

hen the earl, a youth of about fifteen, came and throw- 
ing himſelf on his knees, embraced thoſe of the legate, 


1d with a flood of tears, implored mercy for his ſubjects ; 


ark None hundred thouſand religious demons ſtormed the place, 
on, Wand put all they met with to the ſword ; after which they 
et, Npurned and razed the town. The army of the croſs then 
ich narched to Carcaſſone, where the young earl, who was him- 
elf a Roman catholic, (for even that religion gave no pro- 
tection to his unhappy ſubjects) had taken refuge. Such 
was the fury of the times, that the legate's army, by freſh 
ſupplies, was now encreaſed to three hundred thouſand 
men, who beſieged Carcaſſone with fo undiſcerning a fury, 
that they were repulſed with great ſlaughter by the young 
ear! of Beziere, who informed the inhabitants that they 
vere to expect no mercy. Next day the attack was renew- 
ries Ned with ſuch irreſiſtible numbers, that one part of the town 
iry was carried, and all within it, as at Bezzers, were put to 
| to ine ſword. | 


Mn the part of the pope, the war, was a war of ambition, 


he as the ſwords of the cruſaders, made no diſtinction between 


di- the Rowan catholics and the Albigenſes, Upon the inter- 
and Miceiion of the king, the legate ofered to receive into cloſe 
ble Neuttody the ear] of Bezrers, and any twelve of his attendants, 
rely provided be would deliver up to him all his poſſeſſions, 


nce {Which were to be diſpoſed of according to the award of his 

kolineſs; but that all beſides, who were within Carcaſſone, 
the mould ſubmit to his mercy; and that women, as well as men, 
ity; 


ſhould preſent themſelves before him naked, without either 
Miſts, hints; or any other covering. Thoſe terms being reject- 
ed with indignation, the king left the legate's camp, not 
not {Without menaces, and a freſh aſſault was given to the remain- 
be rg part of the town, but the aſſailants were repulſed with 
cs, Nich prodigious ſlaughter, that, furious as they were, their 
im-Nenthuſiaſm began to cool, and ſo many of them returned 
| to Home, that the legate began to be apprehenſive for the 


hought of an expedient to get rid of this unnatural com- 


79 


but it was refuſed in the moſt ſhocking manner. It was in The inha- 
the Nain for the earl, on his return, to endeavour to per- bitants 
no. ſuade the Albigenſes to change their religion, and above maſſacred. 


By this time Remond was returned to the camp, and was Siege of 
forced to command in the horrible maſlacre, In the mean Carcaſſone 
while, the king of Arragon, who was nearly related to which is 
eg and the earl, arrived in the legate's camp, and by likewiſe 
ihe proceeding of the cruſaders plainly perceived, that taken. 


A Jucceſs of his expedition. He employed a traitor, who Earl of 


was under colour of a parly, betrayed the earl into the cruſaders Begiers 


amp, and though he offered to perſuade even the Albi- impriſon- 


he 


be /t to ſubmit to become papiſts, yet the legate told him ed. 
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he was his priſoner, and that he would detain his perſon, 
as a pledge for the ſurrender of Carcaſſone. He exclaimel 
in vain againſt the legate's perfidy ; and was conſigned to f. 
the cuſtody of the duke of Burgundy. The deſpair which 0 
ſeized the inhabitants of Carcaſſone, at hearing of theit v 
earl's impriſonment, was inconceiveable, and the manner g 
in which they are ſaid to have avoided the fate of thoſe of ft i; 
Beziers, muſt ſeem incredible to thoſe who are ſtrangers u t 
the manner of conſtructing caſtles in thoſe days; for 2 n 
large ſubterraneous paſſage was diſcovered through the re. 2 
port of ſome old men, by which they eſcaped. Next day, MW i: 
the cruſaders, to their amazement, found that the beſieged 
were fled, and taking poſſeflion of the town they ſhut uy MW 5 
the earl, priſoner, in one of its ſtrongeſt towers. cc 
Innocent and his legates, perceived now the neceſſity of ir 
appointing an able lay commander to head the expedition, ! 
He called together the chiefs of his army, to chuſe a general 


out of their own number. The duke of Burgundy, with tt 
the earls of Nevers, and St. Paul, declined the honour, and tc 
the choice being left to a committee of commanders, and U 
eccleſiaſtics, it fell upon the famous Simon de Montfort, who b. 
with ſome difficulty was prevailed upon to accept it; and w 
never was ſo infernal a charge more faithfully executed. ni 
When he arrived at Carcaſſone, which he made his head of 
quarters, he found the vaſt army cf three hundred thouſand th 
cruſaders, reduced to forty thouſand; for the reader muſt th 
underſtand, that a cruſader enliſted only for forty days. th 
Remond, at this time, was at the court of France, imploringg T. 
that king's interceſſion for his ſubjects. From thence he h: 
went to Rome, where he received the pope's abſolution ft tn 
the murder of Peter de Caſiro; but the brave young earl H pr 
Beziers died in the mean while in priſon, not without ſuſ- as 
ſpicion of poiſon. Upon his death, Montfort demande a 
from the king of Arragon the inveſtiture of his eſtates, by 7! 
virtue of the pope's donation ; but the king refuſed it. T/ 
This iniquitous proceeding opened the eyes of other fei 
princes, which had hitherto been ſealed up by zeal for re- le: 
Iigion. They knew not how ſoon the earl's fate might th 
be their own, if the pope could thus diſpoſe of prin- iet 
cipalities by his bulls. The duke of Burgundy exclaimei tec 
againft this power, and the king of Arragon encouraged pr. 
the people to oppoſe it, — * them ſpeedy ſupport. MF Ki. 
Montfort receiving new recruits, diſciplined them, and pro- 7. 
ceeded with great ſeverity againſt all who refuſed to ac- va! 
knowledge his rights to the earldom ; but met with ſeveral MF N 
repulſes. The war was then carried on with unrelentins ! By 
fury. The commanders of the Albigenſes mutilated the liv 
priſoners they took of Simon's party; and he committed to ; 
the flames all the Albigenſes who fell into his hands. It) of 
credibly reported, that in one funeral pile, to which ant. ¶ Hor 
Fort ſet fire with his own hand, one hundred and forty wh 


of 
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on, of thoſe unfortunate priſoners were conſumed. The inha- 

ned pitants of many places, daunted by thoſe inhumanities, 

to ſubmitted to 4Zontfort ; but he met with ſuch reſiſtance from 

ich others, that he informed the pope he could not proceed 

heir without a freſh ſupply of cruſaders. The encreaſe of indul- 

ner gences, and new proſpects of plunder, brought that ſupply 

of in vaſt numbers, juft as he was finking under the deſpair, 

to the Albigenſes having beſieged him in Carcafſone. It is re- 

r a makable, that the Roman catholics of the country took arms 

re- along with the Albigenſes, as thinking themſelves engaged 

ay, in a common cauſe. | | 

ped The fury of Montfort, if poſſible, was redoubled, He re- 

up after the great reinforcement he had received from France, ceives re- 

commanded by his wife. He reduced the ſtrongeſt places cruits, 

fin the country, and his practice was, at the end of every 

on. fiege, to kindle a large fire, into which he threw all his 

eral WW vulgar priſoners, and to erect gallows on which he hanged 

rich WW thoſe of better note. Other particulars of his cruelty are 

and too ſhocking, as well as too numerous, to be here related. 

and WW While this horrible war was raging, Remond returned, and 

ho by letter to the legate, pleaded the pope's pardon. This and claims 

and i was oppoſed by Montfort, who laid claim to Remond's domi- Remond's 

ted. nions likewiſe. A pretext was found for ſetting the effects domi- 

ead of the pardon afide, and Montfort, by treachery, ſurprized nions. 

and the caſtle of N:/mes, and put into it a ſtrong garriſon. But in 

nul the mean while the legate died, and Montfort made no ſecret. 

ays. that he was reſolved to ruin Remond. A new legate called 

ring T7 heodefius, ſoon arrived, and under pretence that Remond 

he had impoſed upon the pope, and had not fulfilled his pro- 

for tmiſe, in exterminating the Albigen/es, he began Remond's 

ol proceſs afreſh ; and at laſt actually excommunicated: him, 

ſul- as being guilty of Peter de Caſtro's death, and as being 

del a a and impenitent perſon. Remond retired to 

by Tolouſe, from whence he drove the biſhop and his clergy to 
AHontfort's camp, becauſe they refuſed to celebrate divine 

ther fervice while he remained in the city. Montfort and the 

re- legate employed all kinds of artifice to decoy him into 

igbt their hands, but he was joined by the king of Arragon. A 

rin - ¶ jet of articles, by which Remond and his ſubjects were to be 

med WF reduced to the loweſt degree of ſlavery and beggary, were 

gel preſented to him, as the terms of his peace, but rejected. The 

ort. king ſhewed Remond the madneſs of ſhutting himſelf up in 

pro · Tholouſe, which muſt in a few days be befieged by Montfert's 

ac- WF vaſt army; and both of them fled to Arragon. Upon this, 

eral i Montfort beſieged Montferrand, which was defended by 

ting Saldwin, Remond's brother, and other noblemen, who de- 

the livered it up in a cowardly manner. 

de The ſurrender of Montferrand, was attended with the loſs His alli- 

It of many other ſtrong places, while the legate, and Mont- ance with 

ant. ¶ Vert tampered with the king of Arragon to abandon Remond, the king 

ory who was now obliged to take refuge in Tholonſe. That city of Arra- 

Vor. X. „ was gon. 
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was ſoon inveſted by 17ont/ort's troops, and bravely defend- 
ed by Remond, who took priſoner Aimeri, Montfort's ſon, 
A number of ſkirmiſhes happened without the walls, in 
which the cruſaders were generally beaten by the earl of 

oi, and others of Remond's friends; and the other in 
revenge plundered and deſtroyed the country. The time 
of the cruſading ſervice being almoſt expired, Monifort's 
army grew weak, but he fell into the earl of Fox's country, 
where he renewed his ravages, and took ſeveral ſtrong 
places; fo that that earl was obliged to beg peace of Mont- 


fort. By this time, Mountfort's daughter was married to the 


king of Arragon's ſon, and that prince had given him the 
inveſtiture of Begiers, and Carcaſſone. Montfort, elated by 
this alliance, deſpiſed the earl of Foix's ſubmiſſions, and 


. proceeded with ſuch arrogance and cruelty, that the king 


of Arragon repented of what he had done, and propoſed an 
alliance with the earl of Foix, and Remond, for diiving the 
cruſaders out of their c untry. This propoſition took 
place, and was cemented by a marriage between Remond's 
ſon, who wes of his oven name, and one of the king of 
Arragon's daughters ; and then hoſtilities on all ſides were 
openly proclaimed. This happened to be the weak ſeaſon 
of Meontfort's army, and he would gladly have had re- 


courſe to negociations till he could recruit it. Reger, fon 


He eſ- 
capes out 
of Caſtel- 


Aau. 


ro the earl of Foix, a brave active young prince, rejected 
all terms of accommodation, and taking the field, he made 
a vait havoc among the cruſaders. Caſſeluau d' Arri, which 
was very ſtrong, and in which Montfort bad ſnut himfelt 
up, was beſieged by the confederates, who ſoon made 
themſelves maſters of its ſuburbs, and likewiſe of ſeveral 
ſtrong places in the neighbuurhood. The numbers of the 
Albigenjes ſeemed to increaſe with the perſecutions they 
had ſutiered, and they were divided into {mail armies, for 
the conveniency of ſubſiſtence. Afortfort made his eſcape 
ont of Caſtelnau, by favour of a ſally; and the affairs of the 
confederates were ſo ill managed, that they raiſed the ſiege. 
A body of the king of England's Gaſcon ſubjects, aſſiſted the 
Albigenjes, on this vecattion. Hentfort, after his eſcape, re- 
paired to Pauniers, and fortified all the places ne had taken. 
He prevailed with the Jegate, and Philip king of France, to 
repreſent to the king of Arragon, the danger he underwent 
in taking part with Remgnd, and the Albigen/es, Their 
applications ſtaggered the king, and when he was called 
upon by his confederates to bring his troops into the field, 
he adviſed them to proceed by way of treaty, and ſaid he 
would endeavour to ſerve them in a council which the legate 
was about to hold. He accordingly wrote to the council in 
favour of his contederates ; but they returned him a haughty 
refuſal, and referred him to the pope. The earl of Voix, 
by perſualion of his ſon, bravely refuſed to ſubmit to the 

Pope, 


erer, , 


ad rot 


Or THE WORED. | © 
pope, and upbraided the king of Arragon for the propoſals 
he had made in their names. | 


The king, provoked at ſeeing his mediation inſulted and The king 
rejected, declared himſelf the head of the 4/b:genjes, and of Arra- 
threatened to proceed againſt Montfort as a traitor, if he gen joins 
did not appear immediately before him. Montfort ſent the Albie 
copies of this letter to all the friends of the holy fee, as a gen/es. 


freſh incentive for their ſending him recruits. The king of 
Arragon made his appeal to the ſame powers, and repreſent- 


| ed Montfort as a tyrant, and a hypocrite; upon which the 
king of France declared for a neutrality, This encouraged 


the king of Arragon to repeat his ſummonſes, and renew 


| his menaces to Montfort; but notwithſtanding the king of 
France did all he could to hinder the cruſade from proczed- | 
| ing in his dominions, of which he conſide ed himſelf as 


lord paramount, vaſt numbers of his ſubjects enliſted under 
Montfort, who, before the Arragonian king could bring his 
army to the figld, took Tudelle, and put all within it to the 


| ſword, without diſtinction of ſex or age. He procceded in 
the ſame manner againſt other places, and made a moſt 
rapid progreſs before he met with any oppoſition. It was 


the 13th of September 1213, before the king of Arragon, and 


bis confederates, the earls of Tholouſe, Foix, Comminge, and 
the prince of Bern, took the field, with ſeven thouſand 


horſe, and thirty thouſand foot. They amuſed themſelves 


with forming ſieges againſt places which Montfort had forti- 
ſied ſo ſtrongly, that they could not take them. Montfort, 


whoſe army was at this time reduced to twelve hundred 


E horſe and foot, ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of Moret, but 
offered many advantageous terms to the confederates ; all 
of which were haughtily rejected by the king of Arragon. 
} Deſpaic obliged Montfort, at laſt, to take the field, at the 
head of two thouſand two hundred Frenchmen ; but thoſe 
we mult ſuppoſe to have been regular veterans. When the 
king of Arragon ſaw him approaching at the head of this 
E handful of men, he thought he was coming to throw him- 

ſelf at his feet, but he was fatally undeceived. Simon had He is de- 
placed four hundred of his beſt archers in ambuſcade, near feated and 
| ſome ruins, and the vanity of the Arragonian king, having killed by 

| diſtinguiſhed his perſon, he was killed from this ambuſ- Montfort. 

| Cade, while he was following a ſham retreat, made by a 


part of Montfort's troops. His death, which happened in 


{ light of his whole army, difpitited his ſoldiers, who, per- 
| haps, had the horrors of excommunication hanging on 
| their minds; they immediately betook themſelves to flight, 


and were purſued by the crufaders towards Tholouſe, with ſo 


| Prodigious a carnage, that it is ſaid to have touched the 


heart even of the inhuman Montfort. 
Though their defeat at Moret, beſides the death of the 
king of Arrazon, coſt the confederates fifreen thouſand of 


| their beſt men, yet they were not diſcouraged, and perhaps 
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the true reaſon why 475n!f5rt ordered the purſuit to be dif- 
continued. was, leaſt his enemies ſhould find their ſafety in 
deſpair. Roman catholic biggots have magnified Montfort's 
victory with incredible circumſtances ; for they make the 

king's army to conſiſt of one hundred thouſand men; nor 

are ſome miracles forgot for the honour of the cauſe. 
Montfort, after his victory, ſummoned the confederates, 

upon their allegiance to the pope, to ſurrender up all their 

forts and dominions. Remeond went to /Meontauben, from 

whence he deſired the people of 7hz/:uſe to make the beſt 

terms they could with the conqueror, while he, and the earl 

of Foix, with his other confederates, were determined to kee 

who re- the field, and harraſs their enemies. It appears as if Mont- 
duces ort diſtruſted his own good fortune; for though the THolo- 
Thaloufe. ans ſent him ſix deputies, and offered to ſurrender their 
city upon a capitulation, he applied to Philip Auguſtus, 

king of France, to ſend his ſon prince Lewis to countenance 
him in his proceedings, as he intended to diſmantle T holouje; 
- againſt the articles, as we are told, of the capitulation. 

Philip, now that the king of Arragon was dead, ſent his 

ſon accordingly, the city was diſmantled, and the tnhabi- 

: tants plundered. | 

Prince About this time, the pope ſent a new legate, one Bonaven- 
Lewis of ture, to have a watchful eye over prince Leis, who now 
France took upon him the command of the cruſaders. Leſt Lewis 
com- ſhould take poſſeſſion, for his father or himfelf, of any of the 
mands the Albigenſian forts, or towns, he put them all under the pro- 
eruſaders, tection of the pope, which they pleaded, and at the fame 
time they produced a full abſolution from all penalties, 

which exempted them from the power of Lew:s. The 

forty days ſervice being expired, Hontfort's army again dif- 

banded. Prince Lew:s returned home, after having diſ- 

mantled the ſtrong fortreſs of Nærbonne. The indefatiga- 

ble pope ſoon recruited Montfort's army, and he beſieged 

the caſtle of Foix, but was, as yet, too weak to take it. 

He himſelf was defeated, his brother was killed, and the 
Arragomans made an irruption into Montfort's new con- 

queſts, in the county of Beziers, and put all his adherents 

to the ſword. Montfort flew to their aſſiſtance, but his army 

was cut off on its march, in an ambuſcade, by the earl of 

Foix, and he bimſelf fled to Carcaſſone. The treatment 

which the prince of France met with from the nuncio, 

had diſguſted his father, and numbers of the French feuda- 

4 tories, Nek with horror at Montfort's cruelty, aſſociated 
Wl themſelves in Dauphiny, and other countries, and intercept- 
© ed his recruits,. which were again flocking to him from all 
quarters. The Arragonians again invaded his conqueſts, 
and he was again beaten, and obliged to ſhut himſelf up in 
Earcaſſone. In this diſtreſs he applied to Bonaventure, who, WM ,. 
under promiſe of getting the pope's pardon for the carl of Wt 


Zoix, perſuaded him to ſurrender his capital of Foix og io 
us * 
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his hands, and to go to Rome for abſolution. Bonaventure, 
at the ſame time, informed the pope, that the earl was the 
greateſt foe the holy ſee had; and the event was, that the 
earl, by his own folly was ſtript of his dominions, which 
were held by Montfort. 


1 


Br 


Bonaventure was equally ſucceſsful in the arts he practiſed Treach- 
upon Remond. T he latter had been taxed with the death of ery of the 


iis brother Baldwin, who was of the papal party; and by legate. 


the legate's inſtigation, he thought himſelf obliged in ho- 
nour and conſcience to go to Rome, and clear himſelf from 
the charge, that he might receive abſolution. Remond was 
the more encouraged to this, as his fon, who had been 
bred in England, had brought him that king's letters to 
the pope, recommending his cauſe in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner, to his favour. "The earl met with many friends at the 
court of Rome. Aontfort's cruelties were proved without 
difpute, and the pope found himſelf, in a manner under a 
neceſſity to order Remond's eſtates to be reſtored to himſelf 
and his ſon, on condition of their proving themſelves to be 
dutiful ſons to the fee of Rome. Upon their return, the 
jegate laid hold of that condition, to evade their demand of 


| reſtitution ; upon which they again took up arms. Young 


Remond befieged and took Beaucarre, and his father's domi- 
nions were again laid waſte by Montfort. The people of 


Tholouſe ſhook off their yoke, and expelled Montfort's gar- 


riſon, but they were betrayed by their biſhop, and the cru- 
ſaders were again admitted into that city, where the inha- 
bitants were diſarmed, and the chief of them ſent in exile to 
other places, but all of them treated with the utmoſt barba- 


| rity. The other ſubjects of Remond met with the ſame fate, 


and in a council held at Montpellier, Montfort was declared 
to be the lawful lord of all the Albigenſian country that had 


been conquered ; and he received his inveſtiture from the 
pope accordingly. While this ceremony was performing 
in Montpellier, he was driven out of that city by the indig- 
| nation of the inhabitants, but ſo ſollicitous was the pope to 


heap favours upon him, that in a progreſs he made through 


France, he received all the honours that could have been 

paid to a divinity ; and the people, when they went out to 

meet him, ſaluted him with theſe words, © Blefled is he 

that cometh in the name of the Lord.” So great was the 
veneration then annexed to the practice of religious butch- 

| Ery and murder, | 


No fewer than a hundred biſhops were employed upon The earl 


the continent of Europe, in recruiting Adontfort's army, of Tho- 
which, upon his return to the county of Thelouſe, was irre- louſe re- 
ſiſtible by its numbers. He had given one of his daughters covers his 
in marriage to the ſon of Aimar de Poitiers; one of his ſons domini- 
was married to the daughter of the dauphin of Vienne, and ons, 


another to the counteſs of Bigorre; alliances which prodi- 


| 21ouſly ſtrengthened his intereſt in that country, His ra- 


or 3 | vages 
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vages were redoubled with more fury than ever, and when 
he became maſter of a place, he gave no quarter even to 
women and children. The earl of Tholouſe had now raiſed 
a great army, and had beſieged Montfort's wife in the caſtle 
of Narbonne. He was received by the inhabitants of Tho- 


louſe, with the greateſt unanimity and affection, and his pro- 


greſs was ſo conſiderable, while Montfort was ſpending his 
time in a pompous diſplay of his greatneſs, that the cruſaders 
began to diminiſh in their numbers, and many of them re— 
turned home. He, however, with the forces that were left 
him, flew to his wife's aſſiſtance ; but the Albigenſes had by 
this time learned to retaliate the barbarities of Montfort, and, 
in their turn, put his adherents to the ſword. Remond, who 
was joined by ſome experienced commanders, refortified 
Montfort his city, and when Montfort prepared to lay ſiege to it, he 
again de. was attacked more than once, and beaten by Remond. The 
feated. legate did all he could to encourage Montfort, who was 
preparing for a general aſſault, when he was attacked and 
entirely defeated by the earl of Foix, who purſued his men 

to the Garronne, where numbers of them were drowned. 
Remond then reſumed the ſiege of the caſtle of Narbonne, 
and battered it with all the engines and machines then uſed, 
but without effect. Montfort, who had narrowly eſcaped 
being drowned, was then at Montlieu, with the legate, and 
in great dejection of ſpirit, He was comforted by the 
legate with the hopes of receiving freſh recruits of cruſad- 
ers, which he accordingly did, to the number of one hun- 
dred thouſand ; and in the beginning of the year 1218, he 
reſumed the ſiege of Tholouſe, and relieved Narbonne. Mont- 
fort thinking to avail himſelf of his numbers, employed the 
legate to promiſe crowns of martyrdom to thoſe who ſhould 
fall in the expedition, and plenary indulgences and remiſ— 
ſions, to all who ſhould fight bravely. Animated by thoſe 
promiſes, they immediately attempted to ſcale the walls of 
the city, but Remond having likewiſe received powerful re- 
inforcements, the aſſailants were beaten off with vaſt loſs, 
and purſued with great ſlaughter. Some of Montforts 
friends adviſed him to compromiſe matters with Remond, 
On the twenty-fourth of June, Remond made another ſally, 
while Montfort was aſſiſting at maſs, from which it was 
with difficulty he could be drawn to face his enemies. Be- 
; ing mounted on horſeback, he was firſk wounded in the 
and killed thigh, and then his head was ſtruck off by a ſtone diſ— 
charged from one of the engines on the walls ; and. thus 

died that monſter of human nature. 

Farther The command of the cruſade then devolved by the le- 
progreſs gate's nomination, upon his ſon Aimery, who was obliged 
ofthe cru- to retire to Carcaſſone, but loſt the greateſt part of his army 
fade. in a ſally made by Remond. The latter, on his return, be- 
came at Jait maſter of Narbonne, and by degrees he and the 
earl of Foix, recoyered all they had loſt, the cruſading bei 
eing 


— 
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beiog entirely ſunk by the death of the elder Maniſert. Aimery, 
however, continued the war, but his command was fuſpended 
for a while, by prince Lewts, who pretended to diſpoſe of 
the remaining part of Montfort's conqueſts, and to mitigate 
the cruelties of the cruſaders. He found that he was not 
maſter in Aimery's camp; for though he had granted a fa- 
vourable capitulation to the inhabitants of Marmands, which 
Aimery had beſieged, yet the latter put every perſon within 
the place to the ſword ; upon which, the prince — 
that his father was dead, returned to Paris; and thus ende 
this cruel, inhuman cruſade. But we are now to reſume the 
hiſtory of Itah. | 


87 


Innocent, about the year 1210, found himſelf embroiled Powerand 
with the Greece emperor, Henry, who had {ucceeded to that baaghti- 


throne, after Con/tantinople had been taken by the Venetians, neſs ot 


and other crufaders, Te had made a lay againſt any perſon pope In- 


leaving immoveable eſtates to the church, and /unoacent com- nocent. 


manded him to repeal it; and Henry complied with this in- 
junction. We find Innocent, at the fame time, acting in 
every reſpect as the ſupreme lord of Bobemia, and ordering 


that king and his family to appear before his tribuna] at 


Rome; and he ſent the like command to the kings of Eng- 
land, Portugal, and France, who paid leſs deference to his 
authority. Innocent particularly reſented the contumacy of 
John king of England, and not only recalled his legates from 
thence, but laid that king under an interdict, freed his ſub- 
jects from their allegiance, and gave his crown to the kin 

of France, His pretext for theſe ſeverities was, becauſe 
John had refuſed to make good fome loſſes the prieſts had 
ſuffered, and to recal certain eccleſiaſtics whom he had ſent 


into baniſhment. The reader, in the hiſtory of Germany, Vol. 2. 


will find a detail of the tranſactions between the emperors p, 


Otho and Frederic, with Innocent. About the year 1212, his 
holineſs preached up a cruſade againſt the Moors in Spain, 
who are ſaid to have loſt one hundred thouſand men in one 
battle with the cruſaders and the Spaniards, headed by Al- 
phonſo, king of Arragon. The numbers of people that then 
filled Europe, are next to incredible, ſince, beſides the milli- 
ons which had already been deſtroyed in religious expedi- 
tions, we are told that one hundred and ten thoufand cru- 
ſaders marched into Hain againlt the Moors, and ſixty-thou- 
ſand boys took the croſs for the Holy Land; but the greateſt 
part of them were ſeized by pirates, who ſold them to the 
ee or were ſtarved to death in theit march chrough 
deſarts. 


The city of Milan refuſing to renounce its allegiance to 4 Taterag 


Freſh cru- 


the emperor Oths, Innccent threatened it and other cities of council. 


Lombardy with excommunication. This menace, perhaps, 
would have had no great effect, had they not been the 


greateſt manufacturers in Europe, and they carried on a vaſt 


trade in England, France, and Germany, Innocent threatened 
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to prevail with thoſe princes (for John, king of England, 
had by this time ſhamefully reſigned his crown into the 
hands of his legate Pandolph, and received abſolution) not 
only to ſtop this trade, but all the debts due to the Lom. 
bards, He then ſent Pelagius, a Spaniard, as his legate, or 
rather his inquiſitor, to Con/tantinople, to force the Greek: to 
ſubmit themſelves to the Romiſb church; but though Peg. 
gius employed all kind of cruelties for that purpoſe, yet the 
people were fo tenacious of their old religion, that he was 
obliged to forego his deſign. Innocent ſtretched his authority 
ſo far as even to command the ſultan of Damaſcus to reſign 
the Holy Land to the cruſaders ; but that prince treated hiz 
command with vaſt contempt. Innocent's pride, in the year 
1215, received ſome mortification from the barons of Eng. 
lend who paid no regard to his fulminations ; nor could he 
prevail even with the archbiſhop of Canterbury to publiſh 
his bulls. Tt is' to be lamented that we know little of the 
hiſtory of the papacy at this time, but what we have from 
eccleſiaftics. We learn, however, from them, that the doc- 
trines of the Albigenſes, and other fore-runners of the refor- 
mation, had penetrated into Germany, where Innocent's inqui— 
ſitors moſt barbarouſly put many of them to death. T his 
year was opened a famous Lateran council, at which four 
hundred and twelve archbiſhops and biſhops, Greet and 
Latin, aſſiſted, with eight hundred abbots and priors, beſides 
the patriarchs of Conſtantinople and Feruſalem, and embaſſa— 
dors from almoſt all the crowned heads in Euope. The 
archbiſhop of Milan preſented himſelf as embaſſador from 
the dethroned emperor Otho ; but Innocent refuſed to admit 
him. This council proved extremely pliable to the pope; 
it eſtabliſhed tranſubſtantiation, anathematized heretics ; and 
prince Lewis, who had invaded the kingdom of England at 
the invitation of the barons, and confirmed the election of 
of the emperor Frederic, upon his diſmembering the kingdom 
of Sicily from the empire, beſides enacting a number of 
other eccleſiaſtical regulations. At this council appeared 
the two founders of the Dominican and Franciſcan orders, 
St. Dominic and St. Francis. The latter received from Inno— 
cent a confirmation of his order, and St. Dominic was pro- 
miſed the ſame as ſoon as he could fix a rule for his votaries. 
Innocent, towards the latter end of his life, was greatly em- 
barraſſed by the ſtate of affairs in /taly. Milan, and other 
cities in Lombardy, continued to refuſe obedience to his ad- 
monitions, upon which they were laid under an interdict. 
They revenged themſelves ſeverely upon the adherents of 
the pope, who attempted to end a war that had broke out 
between the Genzeſe and the Piſans, that he might unite 
750 to _ Ailangſe; but he died on the fourteenth of 
uly, 1215. | | | 
Innocent, whoſe long popedom was a ſcourge to the chriſ- 
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among the firſt acts of his pontificate, was his confirming 
+ order of St. Dominic, and requiring the emperor Frederic, 


Eo ſubmit the kingdom of Szcily wholly to the Roman fee, 


Und at the ſame time, preſſing him to accompliſh his expe- 


E::tion to the Holy Land, which he ſtudied to evade. In April, 


1217, Honorius had the glory to give the imperial crown of 
Conſtantinople to Peter, the Greek emperor ; but he did it with 


Io much caution, that the ceremony was performed without 
Ithe walls of Rome, leſt the claim of the Greet emperors 
Inould be revived upon the weſtern empire. In almoſt all 
other reſpects, Honorius trod in the footſteps of his prede- 
E-cfior, Innocent. He commanded Alexander, king of Scot- 
and, to break his connections with Lewis, king of France, 
He claimed the diſpoſal of the crown of Hungary, and would 
Inot allow the agreement between the emperor Frederic, and 


TWaldemar, king of Denmar4, to be valid, till it received his 
| le cenſured the king of Bohemia for ſuffering 
rieſts in his dominions to be amenable to lay juriſdictions, 


Land launched his excommunications againſt all the ſtates + 
ho did not follow his directions. Notwithſtanding all this 
E:fumed power, he was, like his predeceſſor, driven out of 
This capital by the Romans. pts NE 

= Honorius hearing of Moulfori's death, laid his commands His pro- 
on the king of France, that he would affiſt the cruſaders, ceedings. 


and upon the king of Arragon, that he would not ſupport 
the Albigenjes. He took ſeveral princes, particularly Alex- 


ander king of Scotland, and the two queen dowagers of Eng- 


land, into his immediate protection, that they might be ex- 
empted from the juriſdiction of the Engliſb crown; and at 


laſt, he had the glory of abſolving the Ailaneſe from eccleſi- 
laſlical cenſures; and by means of Hugolin, one of his car- 
Edinals, he reſtored tranquility to the cities and ſtates of 7taly. 
Ie reader, in a former part of this work, has a full account See vol. 7. 
of the cruſades at this time, in Aa and Africa, which p. 2cg. 

makes ſo great a part of the papal hiſtory; and likewiſe the er eg. 


various dilputes and tranſactions between Honorius and Fre- Vol. 8. 
lerie, the German emperor, who refuſed to fulfil his vow of p. 47 4 
marching with an army againſt the infidels in the Holy Land. 
ine Alligenſes were all this while multiplying, but ſplit 
into various ſets. Honorius thought it fo much for his in- 
tereſt that they ſhould be aboliſhed, that he prevailed with 
the king of France to ſend his ſon Lewis againſt them, and 


be laid ſiege to Tholauſe, but was forced to raiſe it. In the 
[year 1220, Honorius gave the imperial crown to Frederic, and 
bis empreſs Conſtantid, and publiſhed ſeveral ſalutary bulls 
tor the ſecurity of travellers, and encouragement of agricul- 


ture, in oppoſition to the German ſoldiers, whoſe licentiouſ- 
neis, at this time, deſolated /raly. He could not prevail upon 


Lrederic to undertake the crufzde, and the popular bulls 


Hucd by Honorius, gave ſo much ſtrength to the papal inte- 
telt, that Frederic was obliged to wink at the private 8 
1 N | whic 
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which his Neapolitan rebels received from the holy ſe 


ved. 


Hnorius likewite, underhand, encouraged the Milaneſe, anſſpply 


the other ſtates of Italy, in their oppoſition to the holy ſee, 


im tC 


Frederic held a parliament (for ſo it is called in origindſking 0 
records) at Capua, where he paſſed many excellent aq nor 
and eſtabliſhed a court for examining the titles of preſto all 


barons and corporations to their eſtates. The ſeverity q 
thoſe proceedings, and his diſpoſſeſſing many Frm orex 

ut being 
backed with a great army, he obliged the diſcontente, 


landholders, endangered his intereſt in Naples; 


either to ſubmit, or to fly to the pope, who protected then 


Honorius, ſenſible that Frederic hated him, and aſpired h 


be independent of the holy ſee, again laid upon him hj 
injunctions to join the cruſade, and he actually ſent fort 
three galleys to Damietta, which was then beſieged by th 
infidels. This did not ſatisfy Honorius; for Frederic ng 
renewed all the claims of the former kings of Sicih, q 
immunity from all papal juriſdiction, which (as he con 
plained) had been violated by pope Iunocent, during hi 
minority. | 

In conſequence of thoſe pretentions, Frederic baniſhe 
all the diſaffected eccleſiaſtics, as well as laics, out of hi 
dominions, and in ſhort, in all church matters, he acted 
deſpotically as the pope himſelf could have done. Honoriu 


however, was conſidered by the Htaltans of thoſe days, x 
the patron of their liberty, and Frederic was obliged 9 
make many conceſſions to his holineſs. 


He puniſhed hi 
chancellor, and the count of Malta, for their miſbehaviou 
in the command of the galleys he ſent to Damietta. I 
likewiſe beſtowed the kingdom of Sicily on his ſon Hem 
and renounced his claim upon the eſtates of the marquinehz 
or counteſs Matilda. Thoſe ſubmiſſions were mortifying 
and the more ſo, as the pope's menaces of excommunict 
tion obliged him, on all occaſions, to take the law from hi 
holineſs, and ſometimes to proſecute his own ſolicitation 


In the year 1222, after ſeveral conferences between Ir: 


deric and Honorius, the former obtained a new reſpite forif 


few months, from his holy expedition; but in the men 
while, an aſſembly of all the Chriſtian princes was ſummor 
ed to Verona, to concert new meaſures for the relief of th 
Holy Land. Honorius, likewiſe, obliged Frederic to publi 
the moſt inhuman orders againſt heretics, . and it wi 
thought that he ſecretly favoured the Sicilian Saracens, wit 
whom that emperor was perpetually at war. His que 
Conſtantia was now dead, and the count of Celans was i 
rebellion, and had over-run great part of the imperial tern 
tories in Naples. | 
The emperor proving victorious over the Sicilians, retut 
ed to Apulia, and renewed his engagements to take up! 


him the croſs in two years; but in the mean time, 1 be 
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* ſeeflaved with ſo much firmneſs, that the pope was obliged to 
„ anſfpply to him with ſubmiſſions, by which he prevailed upon 
ſe him to marry Jolanta, the daughter and heireſs of the titular 
gindſking of Jeruſalem. . Frederic then returned to Naples, and 
aQ&[Hmorins applied himſelf intirely in preaching up the cruſade 
ereafto all the princes of chriſtendom. The Albigenſes, about this 
Ity oftime, were ſo much divided among themſelves, that many 
greulof their heads began to be aſhamed of their cauſe. Aimeric, 
beimfthe ſon and heir of the famous Montfort, had ſucceeded to 
ntell the dominions his father had conquered from the confede- 
henfnted heads of that ſet; but as he aimed at being inde- 
d tfpendent, he met wich very little ſupport, either from the 
n bil pope, or the king of France, Lewis VIII. The latter had 
fon undoubtedly a better right to thoſe conqueſts, than either 
tg e pope, or Moniſort, and Aimeric reſigned into his hands 
noi all the right he had to the conquered countries, upon his 
V cf being made conſtable of France, The young earl of Tho- 
confuſe fought, by his compliances with the pope, to regain 
> bil what his father had loſt, and taking advantage of the mino- 
ity of Levis IX. he armed himſelf, but was defeated by 
ſhelf Inbert de Beaufeu, who had laid ſiege to, and took, a caſtle 
f hiff near THolenſe, and burnt every heretic who fell into his 
edi hands. This inhumanity was of infinite ſervice to earl 
ri Remind, by encreaſing the number of the pope's enemies; 
S, aff but Inbert being reintorced by a large army of cruſaders, 
d tf obliged Rerzznd ro ſhut himſelf up in Tholouſe. Here was 
d hif offered terms from the pope's legate, but with the inſidious 
ou view of ſeparating the Albigenſes from his ſtandard. The and 7 
miſeries which the Thol;/ans ſuffered, inclined them to ac- Jou/e. 
| cept of the nuncio's propoſal, and the abbot of Grandſelve, 
perſuaded Remond to repair to Meaux, that he might treat 
with the queen mother, When he arrived at that city, he 
cf found himſelf a priſoner, and obliged to beg pardon of the 
court of France, and the holy church, in his ſhirt, bare- 
footed, and barcheaded, with a torch in his hand, and to 
ſubmit to all the other terms impoſed upon him by the 
Fr court, and the legate, even to the giving up all the 
ori frrong holds of his dominions, and making war upon his 
neuf father's and his own confederate the earl of Foix. In ſhort, 
non there was no circumſtance of mortification, or loſs to him- 
the {elf and his ſubjects, to which he was not obliged to ſubmit. 
bl At an aſtembly called at Thslonſe, where the French prelates 
waſf afilted, the following article was publiſhed. ©* We fordid 
vi and prohibit the books of the Od and New Te/tament to 
ea the Jaity, unleſs they will have the P/alter, or ſome breviary 
sinf for divine ſervice, or the Prayer book of the bleſſed Virgin 
em Mary, for their devotion z moſt expreſly forbidding them 
b have the ſaid books tranſlated in the vulgar tongue.” 
un During the impriſonment of Remond, the king of France 
poly made himſclf maſter of Tho/ouje, and his young daughter, 
| WO 
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who was to inherit his dominions, was carried to the Frey 2 


court to be married to the king's brother. 
About the year 1224, a Noman ſcenator, one Parentiy 


longed, and likewiſe laid before him the particulars of; 
confederacy which had been formed againſt him by th 
Italian ſtates, with a copy of the truce made between th 
Chriſtian princes, and the ſultan of Hgyßt, which as he ye 
juſtly obſerved, tied him up from acting againſt the infide 
for eight years. Honorius was in no condition to oblige 


155 


drove Honorius out of Rome, to Tivoli, where Frederic 1 5 


from Rome plied to him to have the time for his taking the croſs pt 
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the emperor to fulfil his vow, and therefore he was ſatis Pre 
fied with making him ſwear to undertake the expedition i lu, 
two years; but he could not prevail with Frederic to admit“ 
to their ſees five biſhops, whom he had nominated to fir Irons 
Sicilian churches without that emperor's knowledge. HL © 
norius, at this time, roſe to ſuch a pitch of inſolence as bx. 
demand the tythe of all the eccleſiaſtical revenues through. 
out chriſtendom for the holy war; and according to M. 
thew Paris, two prebenbaries in every cathedral, and two 1000 
cells in every monaſtry, for the perpetual uſe of himſelf}? 
and his ſucceſſors. Never was there known a more inf.. 
mous period than this in the Chriſtian world. The un Thy 
bounded avarice of the pope was ſupported by the moſt 0 
profound hypocriſy. His zeal againſt the infidels, was nf 
other, than a pretence for {ending the great Chri/tian prince 
out of Europe, that the papal chair might meet with no op- 
See poſition. The vaſt indulgences and privileges that wer - 
Vol. VIII. given to all who aſſumed the croſs, by abſolving then} 
from their fins, filled Europe, and Germany in particular, Th 
with the moſt horrid murders, which none were ſollicitou rag 


P- 478. 
| either to prevent or puniſh. Frederic found that the con- 


federacy of the Italian ſtates againſt him gathered ſtrength ft 

3 every day, fo that he was obliged to apply to the pope, who D a 
1 effected an accommodation; but ſtill on the condition df 3 

| Frederic's marching to the Holy Land. The latter, in right wa 
of his wife, had now taken upon himſelf the title of king = 


of Feruſalem, and ſeemed well diſpoſed towards the enter- Our 


Gregory ,Prize, when Honorigus died in the year 1226. He was ſue·¶ -- 
- | i | | tio 
IX. pope. ceeded by Gregory IX. who, upon his acceſſion to the pon- * 
| tificial throne, required Frederic, under pain of being er- 2 
communicated, to repair to the Holy Land. Frederic ſeem- mat. 
ed to obey, and even ſet ſail, but, upon ſome frivolous pre- _ 
text, he returned to /taly, was excommunicated, and came I te 


to a thorough breach with his holineſs. Having a great The 


party in Rome, the vindication which he had drawn up for Þ 
himſelf, was publicly read in the capital, and Gregory was 
driven out of Rome to Perugia. 

Frederic keeping his army on foot, and encreafing it wich pet 
2 number of Sicilian and Neapolitan” Saracens, in fact threv n 
ee e e , oi 
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„che papal yoke; but Gregory was revenged upon him, 
Hu vexciting the confederate ſtates of Italy to reſume their 
ns, and encouraging the late king of Jeruſalem to put 
inſelf at the head of a body of cruſaders, to act againſt 
{> = Peemperor. The latter, at laſt found himſelf obliged to 2814. 
1 wo yet ſail for the Holy Land, but left orders with his deputy, p. 479. 
1 unald, to treat with his holinefs, together with a ſtrong 
e Amy, to give his negociation ſucceſs. The pope paid no 
rd to . and excommunicated the emperor. The 
xriarch of Feruſalem had orders to intimate the excom- 


renting 
eric zy 


je Vet 


_ os to the cruſaders, who refuſed to obey him, and 


Cath. ſuderic having made a peace with the infidels, returned to 

ian , lh, where he found that the pope had become maſter of 

I enoſt all his dominions. Frederic being at the head of a 

hong army, ſoon recovered them, and obliged his holineſs 

© make peace, and to grant him abſolution; upon which, 

he was invited back to Rome. 

ugh This pacification was infincere on all hands; for Gregory An inſin- 

WV, and Frederic agreed upon nothing burning heretics. The cere paci- 
wperial generals and a cage? in Lombardy expelled the fication. 

pps] miniſters from all their eſtates and cities, and the pope - 

himſelf was again driven out of Rome. Soon after, Frederic 

ſized upon the property of all the Knights Templars, and 

Hiſpitallers, in his dominions, and his example was fol- 

bowed by the other princes of Europe, to the great mor- 

ineg | fication of the pope ; who pretended that theſe eſtates 

> op belonged to the holy church. The Engliſh deſpiſed his in- 
terpoſition ſo much, that they ſeized upon the effects of all 

the Roman and Italian clergy, and drove them out of the 

kingdom, notwithſtanding all the menaces of his holineſs. 

The latter found, that whatever advantages he reaped by 

his accommodation with Frederic, the Guelphs were 

reſolved not to part with their liberties, and they refuſed 

to accept of the terms which obliged the pope to purchaſe 

bis peace with the Romans. Gregory, to preſerve his 

authority from contempt, affected vaſt concern for the in- 

tereſt of religion, and the propagation. of Chriſtianity. He 


= endeavoured to reconcile the emperor with the Italian ſtates. 
1c. | Out of zeal to ſuppreſs hereſy, he eſtabliſhed the inqui- 
on- ſtion at Tholouſe ; he diſſolved the marriage of the king of 
x. Arragon, on account of conſanguinity, but without pre- 
m. | judice to the rights of the iſſue. He recommended refor- 
re. nation of manners to the clergy of Naples and Sicily, and 
me ety day ſaw a number of heretics burnt. His cares even 
et tended to Nuſſia, where he fettled his biſhops, and abbots. 
or he patriarch of the Greef church acknowledged his ſupre- 


macy. He ſent friars to Bithynia, and Franciſcans to con- 
dert the ſultan of Egypt, the Georgians, the Babylonians, and 
th the Africans. Thoſe friars, by their zeal and preaching, 
| Were of infinite ſervice to his holineſs, among the common 
FÞ Popie, even of Italy. They perſuaded them to ſubmit all 
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him, and all the Chriſtian powers. 


ceſſors, was of infinite {crvice to the ſee of Rome 
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differences, either with the emperor, or among themſelves; 
and one friar 7ohn reconciled the Belggneſe with their 
biſhop, after a long variance had ſubſiſted between them, 
The fame friar and his brethren made procefſiong 
throughout all the cities belonging to the holy ſee, as wel 
as the ſtates of Lombardy, and were ſo ſucceſsful in ac. 
commodating differences, that the year 1233, was calle 
that of general devotion. Frederic, all this while, was pro. 
ceeding with the moſt unrelenting fury againſt the Italia 
ſtates, many of whom, the Florentines in particular, refuf. 
ed to recognize either him, or the pope as their maſter 
Gregory, being too weak to reſiſt him, applied to the Ven. 
tians, then one of the moſt powerful ſtates in Europe, for 
aſſiſtance, and they ſent him forty ſail of ſhips, belides : 


body of land troops, not ſo much from any regard they had 


to him, as from their hatred of Frederic, who had put to 
death their doge's ſon. About the ſame time, the Piſans, 
who were then a conſiderable naval power, being joined by 
Frederic's ſhipping, had one hundred ſail at ſea, and hal 
attacked the Genozſe. Gregory brought about a confederacy 
between the latter and the Venetians. He omitted no ties 
of religion to cement this alliance, which he was in hopes 
would prove an overmatch for the imperial intereſt in Ata! 
The Venetians, however, before they could join their ney 
allies, were obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Conſtantinobl. 
Upon their return, and joining the Genzoeſe fleet, ſo many 
acts of mutual jealouſy broke out between thoſe rival com- 
mercial nations, that nothing effectual was done towards 
the pope's favourite ſcheme, farther than that the imperi- 
aliſts durſt not venture to attack his allies. The emperor 
revenged himſelf on the inland parts of /raly, He fuhju- 
gated and tyrannized over Padua, where the maritime 
power of Venice was of no effect; and quarrels daily in- 


creating between the Yenetians and the Genoeſe, they ſacti 


ficed all his views to their mutual jealouſies, and revenge. 
Notwithſtanding this, his holineſs was fill formidable to 
The friends of liberty 
in /taly joined his banners. A king of Hungary, having 
diſpoſſeſſed a duke of Boſnia, who had embraced the papil 
religion, revered the admonions of the vatican ſo much, 
that he reſtored him to his dominions, under his auſpices, 
aſſiſted by the arms of the Teulanic knights. The greateſt 
part of Pruſſia, and the other Germanic provinces, were con- 


verted to the Chriſtian religion; and ſo much veneration 


was paid to his character, that the emperor courted his 


good offices with the cities of Lombardy, while his preacher 


and agents again kindled in Europe the religious rage of 
delivering the Fly Land. In this, he made uſe of the 
Franciſcuns, and Dominicans, between whom he artfully 
fomented an emulation, which being kept up by his ſuc: 
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Notwithſtanding all this pretended zeal for the intereſt New 
„Jof religion, never was it more abuſed than at this time. cruſades 


95 


The prieſts and eccleſiaſtics in the extreme parts of chriſ- preached 


endom, particularly towards the north of Germany, were up and 
quilty of every fraud that avarice could ſuggeſt ; and when under- 
tte natives, who had been but newly converted, took up taken. 


ums againſt their inſolence and oppreſſions, the Chriſtian 
princes of the empire cut nine thouſand of them in pieces, 


Ind again reduced them to the eccleſiaſtical yoke. A duke 
| of Brabant, a count of Flanders, and an archbiſhop of 


Bremen, were at the head of this inbuman expedition, 


'Þ which was called a cruſade, a name not now appropriated 
Þ to the. Holy Land enterprizes, but adopted by the popes 
painſt all Zzropean heretics, that is, againſt all who durſt 
renture to oppoſe their abſurdities, blaſphemy, and tyranny. 


t is almoſt incredible, that, amidſt this univerſal degeneracy 
of the Chri/tian world, which was divided between the 
tyranny of the pope, and that of the ſecular power; the in- 
habitants of Rome, with thoſe of ſome other newly erected 


alian ſtates, retained a ſpirit of independency. The 


Rimans demanded that none of their fellow citizens ſhould 
be ſubjected to excommunication, and that even the pontiff 
ſhould be the tributary of their ſenate. Their demands 
threw all Italy again into a flame. The pope, driven out of 
Rome, retired to Perugia, and was joined by a body of im- 
perialiſts. The free Italian ſtates then ſaw that the pacifi- 
cation between the pope and the emperor had been brought 
about only to oppreſs them, and war was renewed in every 
quarter. The Romans were beaten, and their villas de- 
ſtroyed by the papal imperialiſts ; but in return they made 
themſelves maſters of Viterbo. | 


In other parts of Jraly, the ſword of Frederic raged with Miſtaken 


unreſiſted fury. He had unaccountably imagined, that he conduct of 


could realize his nominal kingdom of FJeruſalem, and had, Frederic. | 


like the other princes of Europe, ſeized upon the poſſeſſions 


of the Knights Templars, and Haſpitallers, which he offered 


to reſtore, provided the pope could perſuade them to under- See 
take the management of the war in the Zly Land. While Vol. VIII. 

| this negotiation was in dependence, Frederic ordered all the p. 480. 
places he held in Campania to be put in a ſtrong poſture of See. 


defence, but he received advice that his army was defeated in Vol. VII. 


| Paleſline, and that Meſſina, and other places in 9zcly, had p. 249. 


revoited from his allegiance. Frederic ſoon reduced Meſſina, 
and puniſhed the heads of the revolt, with whom he ſuſ- 
pected the pope had been tampering. A conſiderable num- 


ber of Saracens were {till ſettled in Italy, and were, what 


may be called, ſoldiers of fortune. The califat of Bagdad, 
which was the feat of their religion and monarchy, was 
now on the brink of ruin. They were neglected by their 


countrymen in Africa, who were divided among themſelves, 


nd the Maſſemt of Spain could not affift them, OE 
| thus 
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thus circumſtanced, the emperor took them into his. pay, 
and they ſerved him with great ſucceſs and fidelity. Ag, 
reward, he gave them immunites, and he is ſaid to hay 
connived at certain infolences they committed againſt the 
holy ſee. This encreaſed the miſunderſtanding between 
him and the pope, and his introducing into /zaly ney 
ſyſtems of argriculture, commerce, and legiſlation, widenel 
the breach. Thoſe innovations, it is true, particularly that 


of regularly holding courts of juſtice twice a year, and of 


admitting appeals from the ordinary judges to the royal 
deputy, were very greatly beneficial to the country; but 


as they all terminated in eftabliſhing the imperial power 


they were deteſted by the Italians. 


See 

Vol. VIII. 
p- 481. 
War in 
Naples. 


As the pope was, with great reaſon, thought to fupporÞ 
the imperial rebels, Frederic, to be revenged of him, enter 


ed into a cloſe correſpondence with the Romans, and other 
oppoſers of his holineſs, before he returned to Germany, in 
the year 1225. His abſence gave Gregory a breathing time; 
and he made uſe or it in compleating his cruel and deteſta- 
ble ſcemes of inquiſition againſt heretics, and of remaining 
the arbiter of Europe, by perſuading its princes and great men 
to renew their frantic expeditions into the Holy Land. Fredi. 
ric was too quick ſighted not to ſee his intention, and he com- 
plained of his having encouraged the cities of Lombardy, in 
abetting the rebellion of his ſon Henry. The pope, conſcious 
of the truth of this charge, promiſed to bring back the 


| Lombards to their duty, provided Frederic would not return 


ibid. 
P. 474 
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with his army to Italy. Henry's rebellion not being extin- 
guiſhed, Frederic appeared to liſten to Gregory's propoſal 
and ſent the grand maſter of the Teutonic order to co-operate 
with the legate of Lombardy, in the pacification. The 
pope. was either inſincere, or unable to do what he pretend- 


ed The Lombard cities refuſed to ſtand by his award, ani 


Frederic, took and burned Vicenza. His activity and fſuc- 
ceſs obliged the confederates to apply to his holineß 


for his mediation. Gregory wanted to ſteer a middle 


courſe, and advifed the emperor to confirm thoſe cities and 


ſtates in the privileges that had been granted them by his 


predeceſſors. Frederic, with great qualities, as a prince, 3 
hero, and a legiſlator, was deſpotic in his principles, and 


proceeded by force. Taking into his pay ten thou 


ſand Saracens, he engaged and defeated the confede- 
rates, of whom he killed ten thouſand ; but without ſub- 
duing them. The Talians once more conſidered Greg 
as the protector of their liberties, and the Romans recalled 
him to their city, where he was received in great triumph. 
The inhabitants of Milan again applied to him for his me- 


diation, and offered to ſend ten thouſand troops to the 1. 
relief of the Holy Land, provided they could obtain a con. 


mation of their privileges. Frederic refuſed to hear d 
any terms, but an implicit ſurrender, The pope eon 
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ed his ambition, and invited the king of Arragon to the 
aſſiſtance of the aſſociated cities; but that prince being 
then engaged in a war with the Moors or Saracens, could 
not interfere in the quarrel, though Gregory offered him all 
the quit-rents, or, as they are called, tribute, paid to the 
emperor by the confederates. 


The Scots of thoſe days had the ſame ſentiments as the The Scott 
Rymans, with regard to the papal power. Gregory had ſent refuſe to 
cardinal Otho, as his legate, to England, to act as a medi- admit a 
ator between the two kingdoms, and the cardinal was or- legate in- 
dered to proceed to Scotland; which he accordingly did. to their 
That king, before Otho croſſed the Tweed, had behaved to- country, 
wards him with great politeneſs, but he no ſooner heard of 


his journey to Scotland, than he ſent him a letter, inform- 


| ing him, that however agreeable his preſence might be to 


himſelf, as the king of the country, yet that bis ſubjects 
were determined not to admit any papal legate into their 
country; nor could he promiſe him protection from their 
reſentment, if he ſhould proceed farther. The legate, inti- 
midated by this meſſage, returned to London, where he held 
à council. During thoſe tranſactions, Baldwin, the Latin 
emperor, as he is called, of Conſtantinople, was backed by 
the pope, in his applications to the kings of France and 
England, for aſſiſtance againſt the Greeks, ho befriended 
the dethroned family of their emperors. The pope was in 
hopes that if Baldwin ſucceeded, he would be a check upon 
the power of the German emperor in Italy; but the latter 
grew daily more formidable, both by the terror of his arms 


'and the puniſhments he inflicted on all the Guelph party, 


whom he conſidered as rebels. He invaded and ſet at 
nought the aſſumed juriſdiction of the popedom, by order- 
Ing his temporal courts to proceed capitally againſt all ec- . 


| clefiaſtics ; and he determined in his own favour, the cele- 


brated caſe of the inveſtitures. He was at laſt excommuni- 


| cated by Gregory, and the reader will find the particular 41. 
| conſequences of this excommunication in the hiſtory of p. 483. 


Germany. 


Gregory had recourſe to his expedient of forming a league The pope 
between the Yenetians and the Geneeſe, which greatly te- forms a 
animated his party in Zaly; but he was unſucceisful in his new 
endeavours to bring the kings of England and France to act league 
boſtilely againſt Frederic. Ou the other hand, he raiſed ſuch againſt 
2 deteſtation of the emperor, among the Romans, and other Frederic. 


ltclian ſtates, that he ſaw Rome guarded by an army of 
ſixty thouſand cruſaders, all of them zealous in his ſer- 
vice, He made a proceſſion at their head, with the ſkull 
of St. Peter in one hand, and that of St. Paul in the other, 
and poured forth a flood of tears in exhorting the people to 
defend their city againſt the emperor, who was marching. 
to attack it. Zederic, being bus overmatched, marched 
to Apulia, where he underſtood ais affairs were in the ut- 
Tot... - H rgoit 
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moſt diforder all over Italy. 'I'bis was partly occaſioned by tic 
his own cruelty. He put to death, by tortures, all his Wn: 
Guelph priſoners, and by way of deriſion of the pope, he for 
ſometimes branded them in the {orchead, with the ſign pr 
of the croſs, and ſometimes ordered their heads to be rie 
ſawed aſunder, croſs-ways. The pope found great be. WK: 
nefit from the indignation which thoſe cruelties raiſed againſt Hatt 
Frederic over all chriſtendom; and he ſummoned a general io 
council at Rome. It was convenient for the affairs of Fre. Wh12 
deric, who, by this time had been beaten at ſea, by the /e. 
netians, and at land, by the Milaneſe, to conſent to the AV 
holding this council, and he concluded a truce with the WF” 
1 pope, though he ftill continued the war in Lombard, Mer 
li * where the Milanęſe had taken Ferrara, as Frederic had Ra. Wit": 
0 wvenna ; after which he laid ſiege to Faenza, and finding the MRO! 
"i 76 pope to be inſincere in his pacific intentions, he deſires N- 
1 the chriſtian princes not to ſend their prelates or miniſters V 
to the council that had been indicted. It is probable that tw. 
his letters had ſome effect in France and England ; for an e. 
"ti . embargo was laid on the money that had been collected for WW” * 
0 the uſe of his holineſs, in the former, and, in the latter, king- the 
I dom, his legate Otho met with a ſtrong oppoſition. Ge. 
lil gory continued to load Frederic with the blame of retarding e 
| | the progreſs of all the cruſades he was daily preaching up 
mM againſt the Tartars, Mahometans, and other infidels ; and FO" 
9 the Piſans, on the other hand, who were allies of the em- e 
peror, entirely defeated the Genoeſe fleet, which had on 

board, a number of prelates who intended to aſſiſt at the 

Death of council, and who were ſent priſoners to Naples. This mis- 

pope Gre- fortune broke the heart of the pope, who died, aged almeſt fe 

gory, one hundred years, on the twenty firſt of September, 1241, 


| 
| 11 


His pontificate, though long and active, is juſtly conſidered * 
as having been fatal to Ttaly, by his provoking the emperor 5 
to the executions and cruelties he committed. * 


Celeſtine After a vacancy of the pontificate for thirty days, a noble Jt 
IV. choſ- Milaneſe, who took the name of Cele/tine IV. was choſen e 
en pope. Pope. He ſhewed diſpoſitions the reverſe of thoſe of his It 
| predeceſfor, by offering terms to the emperor ; but died on 5 
the eighteenth day after his election. Ihe pontificate con- yy 


tinued vacant for twenty months after this ; or rather, it oy 
was filled by the cardinals, who refuſed to elect a pope till Jer 


their brethren the prelates were releaſed from their impri- T 
ſonment. Frederic endeavoured: to force them to an clec- F 


tion, by ravaging the neighbourhood of Rome, particularly * 
| the eſtates of the cardinals ; who, at laſt, meeting at Anagii, N 0 
He is ſuc- choſe Innocent IV. for pope. This pontiff, though, before, . 
ceeded by the friend of Frederic, renewed all the high claims of the er 
Iunocent moſt arrogant of his predeceſſors. Frederic, that he might a 
IV. gain ſome friends by his moderation, offered to refer their Ke 


differences to the arbitration of the kings of #ng/and and 
dad 


France, and affected great earneſtneſs for an accommoda- 
| tion. 
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ton. His advances were diſregarded by the pope, who de- 
manded that he ſhould previoully fatisfy the holy church, 
for the damage he had done her, and ſet the impriſoned 
prelates at liberty. The emperor —_— thoſe prelimina- 
ries, and being in poſſeſſion of all the ſtrong places near 
Name, the pope went on board ſome Genee/e galleys, and, 
after being received with vaſt ſplendor in that city, he went 
to Lyons, which he reached on the ſecond of December, 
1244, and he there indicted a general council. 

The ſtate of Italy was, at this time, truely deplorable; 
Milan, Breſcia, Mantua, Ficenza, Padua, Trevigt; Fer- 
rara, and the cities of Romania, were of the Guelph intereſt, 
or rather, they ſubmitted to a nominal dependance upon 
the pope, that they might be freed from the German yoke. 
On the other hand, Cremona, Bergame, Modena, Parma, 
Reggio, and Trent, were imperialiſts ; while the reſt of Italy 
was divided, each ſtate and city within itfelf, between the 
two factions. Florence, which afterwards became fo emi— 
nent for its conſtitution, and improvement of the fine arts, 


was then a city of little note; but to preſerve its liberties, 


they inclined to the Guelphs, for which its principal citizens, 
and numbers of the Tuſcan nobility in its neigbourhood, 
were put to death by Frederic. Innocent ſummoned Frederic 
to appear before the council at Lyons, which conſiſted of 
one hundred and forty archbiſhops and biſhops, three patri- 
archs, and numbers of inferior clergy. The emperor of 
Cinſtaniinoþle aſſiſted there in perſon, as did the counts of 
Tholouſe and Provence, now reconciled to the holy ſee, and 
miniſters from almoſt all the other princes of Europe, The 
pope here ſhone with greater luſtre, than he had ever done 
in Italy. He filled Germany and Ruffia with his legates, 


and endeavoured to perſuade the Ru/ſzans into an union with 


the Latin church. He ſent miſſionaries among the T artars, 
who were then the greateſt conquerors the world had ever 
known, to convert them to chriſtianity ; aud he threatened a 


duke of Pomerania with excommunication, for aſſiſting the 


pagan Pruſſians, againſt the knights of the Teutonic order. 
We have already ſcen the event of the ſummons ſent to 
Frederic, to appear at the council at Lyons, where he was 
excommunicated and Gdepoſed, notwithſtanding all the 
charges brought by the Eugliſb ambaſſador againſt the inſo- 
lence and avarice of the holy ſee. Frederic offered to make 
Lewis the Saint, king of France, arbitrator between them; but 
nothing leſs than the entire ruin of Frederic would ſatisfy 

the haughty pontiff, | 
hile matters were in this ſituation, Innocent received 
applications from the Portugueſe, to give them a king, the 
prince upon the throne being too indolent for government ; 
upon which he appointed Alphonſo, the king's brother, to be 
regent. The pontiff likewiſe ſent letters to the caliph of Bag- 
dad, and other Saracen princes, exhorting them to favour the 
2 | chriſtians, 
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and Spain. chriſtians, and excommunicated a king of Arragon, for gr. 
dering a biſhop's tongue to be cut out; but the king ſyh. 
mitting to kneel before the pope, and to implore his pax. 
don, the excommunication was taken off. Italy was noy 
in a manner uncultivated, ſo wholly was the people en. 
groſſed by the proſecution of their religious wars. J[nnocon 
ſeemed to leave them to their own fate, that he might gn. 
tify his hatred of Frederic. Each mutually accuſed the 
other, with the blackeſt deſigns of aſſaſſination and poiſon. 
ing. Ocawan, the papal legate, was defeated by the count 
of Savoy, in attempting to carry a body of troops over the 
Alps, to the aſſiſtance of the Italian Guelphs, but he himſelf 
| eſcaped, with a conſiderable ſum of money, for their uſe, 
5bid. Frederic's defeat at Parma, and the capture of his ſon En 
p. 485. by the Bolognejſe, compleated that emperor's misfortune, 
Death of and he was obliged to retire with his army towards Naly, 
Frederic. where he died, at the end of the year 1251. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by Conrade, who was as averſe to the papal domi- 
nion, as his father had been, and protected the C:rcumcel- 
i Zones, who rejected the authority of the holy ſee. 
Aﬀairs of When the ridiculous, but fatal, expedition of St. Lewis, 
Naples, to the Holy Land, took place, Innocent, after bleſſing hi 
perſon and arms, appointed two legates to attend him ; and 
When that prince was defeated and taken priſoner, he ſent 
him letters of ſpiritual conſolation. Upon the acceſſion of 
Conrade to the imperial throne he renewed the claims of his Ml p: 
ſee upon the two Sicilies, and laid Conrade under an excom- a 
munication. Frederic II. by his laſt will, had given to ti 
Mainfroi, his. baſtard ſon, the principality of Tarento, and Milf fu 
other great eſtates in Italy, and at the ſame time, he va th 
made regent of the Two Sicilies, in Conrade's abſence. His WM -{ 
abilities and artifices proved thorns in the fide of the pope; 2 
for having continued in his pay a large body of warlike 2. 
Saracens, brought over by Frederic, and who gave no defe- e 
rence to the papal authority, he preſerved many places firm WM 5! 
for Conrade, Naples, however, and ſome other cities, di- 
guſted with German tyranny, declared for the pope, and ſoon Ml 1 
after Conrade arrived in perſon in Italy. He had quickly reaſon WW 
to be jealous of the great capacity of his natural brother, a 
He had held a diet of his party near Mantua, and he re- a 
voked moſt of the ordinances of Mainfroig whom he obliged WM h 
to give up Brindiſi, with many other poſſeſſions. Mai- 7 
Fro: concealed his diſguſt at theſe proceedings, and behaved WI © 
with the ſame zeal and ſpirit as before. Conrade reduced Ml h 
Naples, and the pope's revenge carried him ſo far as to 
” offer that crown to Charles of Anjou, brother to the Hend Ml 2 
which king. Soon after the reduction of Naples, Conrade ordereda MW d 
Mainfroi, parliament to be held at Meiphis, where he laid heavy 0 
t 
e 
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his natu- taxes on all the Guelp party. His young brother, Henry, 
ral ſon, who, when of age, was to have ſucceeded to the crown of 
makes the 70 Sicrlies, coming there to viſit him, died, as r 

| himlei 


uimſelf did ſoon after, of p 
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The pope renewed his claims upon both, and was pre- 
aring to make them good, when Berthold reſigned his re- 
gency, in which he was ſucceeded by Mainfroi. The latter, 


to his holineſs, for fear of hurting his own intereſt, and 
therefore at firſt he refuſed to obey the order of the pontiff 
and was excommunicated. Pretending afterwards to be 


101 
oiſon, as was thought, admi- himſelf 


niſtered to him by Main 370i. Conrade left a young ſon, maker of. 
Cmradin ; and Berthold de Honebruch, at firſt acted as regent | 


of Sicily and Naples. 


having himſelf an eye on the ſovereignty of Sicily, ated 
with great addreſs. He was unwilling to yield too much 


touched with remorſe, he invited Innocent to take upon himſelf 


the regency, but with a ſaving to the young prince's rights, 
ſyxcent, who had now returned to Rome, really thought it 
practicable to reannex Naples and Sicily to the holy ſee, and 
without regard either to Conradin or Mainfroi, he began to 
rip them both of what they held in [taly. Innocent was 
then at Naples, and he had publiſhed orders for all the 
barons and landholders of that kingdom, to take an oath of 
allegiance to the holy church. ainfroi ſaw his intention, 
and, eſcaping from Naples, he killed, in his flight to Lucera, 
in alian nobleman, who, he pretended, had waylayed 
him by the pope's order. He was received by the Saracens 
and Germans, at Lucera, with great joy, and he cut in pieces 
art of the pope's army at Foggia, after which he reduced 
almoſt all the kingdom of Naples, excepting a few caſtles in 
the territory of Otranto. Mainfroi was greatly aſſiſted in his 
fucceſſes by the death of pope Innocent, at Naples, which 
threw the Guelph party into diſorder, He was ſucceeded by 
Alexander IV. who renewed Mainfroi's excommunication, 
and gave the command of the papal army to cardinal Octa- 
vian, After ſome operations in the field, a peace was con- 
cluded between them, but Alexander refuſed to confirm it, 
and offered the inveſtiture of Naples, to prince Edmund of 
England, ſon to Henry III. This gave Mainfroi no diſquiet. 
The Neapolitans, becauſe of the inſufficiency of his title, 
were fonder of him, than of Conradin, or the pope; and 
about the years 1255, and 1256, he acted, in every reſpect, 
as the undoubted ſovereign of the kingdom of Naples, where 
he ſettled the government, by the advice of a parliament 
regularly ſummoned, and behaved with great generoſity and 
3 towards all who had appeared in arms againſt 

im. 

We are now to conſider Florence as a city and ſtate of 
great importance in Italy. The inhabitants, upon the 
death of Frederic II. had èrected themſelves into a republic, 
which they regulated with admirable wiſdom and prudence, 
but carried on an inveterate war with the P:/orans, and 
their other Gibelin neighbours, in which they proceed- 
ed with great ſucceſs, by ä an alliance with the oo 

H 3 de. 


Affairs of 


Florence. 
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eſe. The Piſans, their enemies, were in their turn, over, 
thrown in the field, by the Florentines, who took Volterra, 
and defeated the Szenneſe They next forced the Piſans to 
make peace with them, but it did not long continue, and 
they were in fact ſubdued by the Florentines. Mainfiy 
thereby gained a great aſcendency among the Tuſcan ſtates; 
but while the Florentines were thus exerting themſelves 
abroad, the Gibelin faction within their city began to cabal 
againſt the government, and were driven to Sienna, by the 
magiſtrates. This produced a war between the Florentine 
and the Sienneſe, who refuſed to deliver up the exiles. The 
latter were befriended by Mainfroi, who ſupported them, 
at firſt, by a-ſmall handful of Germans, who were cut in 
pieces. After this, upon ſome particular inſults that had 
been offered to his ſtandard, Mainfroi ſent one thouſand 
five hundred of his beſt cavalry, to the aſſiſtance of the ex- 
iles. This reinforcement gave freſh ſpirit to the Gibeln 
cauſe in Tuſcany, and the Sienneſe declaring war againſt the 
Florentine Guelphs, the Gibelins obtained a complete victory, 
The Flo- by taking the great ſtandard of Florence, killing three thou- 
rentines ſand, and making four thouſand Flirentine priſoners. The 
defeated. conſequence of this victory was, that the popular govern. 
| ment which had been lately erected at Florence, was aboliſh. 
ed, the Gibelins took poſſeſſion of that city, and public juſ- 
tice was there adminiſtered in Mainfroi's name. From this 
detail it appears, contrary to the common hiſtories of /tah, 
that 1Mainfroi's power was far from being confined to the 
Two Sicilies; but it is generally thought, that he beheld the 
revolution with great indifference, becauſe the Florentine 
Gibelins, had a warmer fide towards his nephew Conradin, 

„ ti | | 

Their The GCuelpb faction in Florence, being driven out of that 
GuelphsMy city, retired to Lucca, and implored the protection of young 
to Lucca. Conradin, but without effect; and Mainfroi remained maſter 
of Florence. This period brings us back to the hiſtory of 
Rome and Naples. Alexander, in beſtowing the inveſtiture 
of Sicily, on prince Edmund of England, had reſerved to 
himſelf an annuity of two thouſand ounces of gold, and the 
diſpoſal of all the Sicilian eccleſiaſtical livings. He had already 
excommunicated the Piedmonteſe, who had impriſoned their 
ibid. ſovereign countThomas of Savoy. Ezzolino, a ſoldier of fortune, 


p. 488, but an excellent officer, having made himſelf maſter of Verona 


and Padua, and affecting an independency, both on the pope 
and the emperor, was likewiſe excommunicated, and a cruſade 
was preached up againſt him. Alexander made the biſhop of 
Ravenna his general, and he took Padua. Affairs, by this time, 
had run into great diſorder at Rome, where Brancaleo, a ſe- 
nator of great diſtinction, had been impriſoned, and his 
wife flying to Bologna, Alexander threatened to lay that city 
under an interdict, for protecting her. The Bologneſe de- 


ſpiſed his menace, but in all the other departments of his 


pontificate 
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ontificate he proceeded with great ſpirit and dignity. He 
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ha laboured for an effectual reunion of the Greet and Latin 

215 k. churches, and even the Perſian monarch ſent him an em- 

, 11 fly, with ſome hints of his inclination to become a chriſ- 

WA 5p Germany, Alexander gave an excluſion to youn Con- Conradin 
elbe rain, from the imperial throne, but Exzzolino declared him- excluded 
cab ſelf head of the Gbelin faction in Italy, and pretended to from the 


hold the great fiefs there, in truſt for the empire, which imperial 


yu was then diſputed for between Richard, duke of Cornwall, throne, 
The brother to Henry III. of England, and Alphonſo, king of 
he ' Caftile. All this time Alexander preſerved an indifference 
11 between the two parties, chiefly on account of the vaſt ſums 
had which he received from the Engliſb candidate; but though 


his holineſs could thus diſpoſe of empires and kingdoms, he 


remained ſtill the ſhadow of a ſovereign in, his own capital. 


ſand 


1.7 WW Brancaleo was a Bos and had been choſen for his high 
J reputation as a magiſtrate, the podeſta, or governor, of 


the Rime, for three years; the Romans ſending to Bologna 


wo thirty of their chief citizens, as pledges for their obedience, 

[he Upon Brancaleos impriſonment, thoſe hoſtages were in Devaſta» 
rn. anger of being put to death; but Brancales's ſucceſſor prov- tion of 
h. ing ſtill more unpopular than himſelf, he was ſet at liberty, 7raly. 
uf. Word reſumed his magiſtracy. He was far from making a mo- 

his cerate vie of his proſperity. To revenge himſelf of the 


* pope, who had excommunicated him, and of the Roman 
he nobility, who had impriſoned him, he drove the former out 
of Rome, and hanged two of the latter, and declared him- 


- ſelf, at the ſame time, in favour of Mainfroi. It is ſaid, 
V, be carried his reſentment ſo far, as to deſtroy one hun- 
died and forty caſtles or villas, belonging to the Roman 
it Celphe; and when he died in 1258, the Romans choſe his 
\o uncle Catellanus, for his ſucceſſor. | BS. 
q Ezzolino ſtill continued to act in Lombardy, as the impe- The pope 


crueity ; but his holineſs, who was then in a manner a 
priſoner, at Viterbo, could only aſſiſt them by the bulls and 
privileges he granted to the Dominicans and Franciſcans, who 
have been very properly termed the diſciplined troops of the 
holy ſee. Not unmindful of his temporal intereſt, he ſent 2 
notary to England, for the ſublidies that king had promiſed 
him; but when it was demanded from the Engliſb parlia- 
ment, the members generouſly diſclaimed all connections 
with the pope, and rejected the king's requeſt, not without 
lome contumelious expreſſions of his meanneſs, in contract- 
ing ſuch engagements. Alexander, like his predeceſſors, 
whenever he found his authority in danger of falling into 
fontempr, affected infinite zeal for the honour of church 
——_ "NS diſcipline, 


rial vicar; and he had taken priſoner, the pope's legate, diſap- 
Philip, after defeating him in the held. He then took poſ- pointed 
ſeſſion of Breſcia, and the Lombard Guelphs applied to the from Eng - 
pope, for another legate to protect them from Ezzolino's land. 
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diſcipline, and publiſhed a bull againſt eccleſiaſtical forni. 
cation, prohibiting all perſons from being preſent at any 
mals, celebrated by a prieſt who kept a concubine. The 
Romans, tho' the pope was ſtill at Anagnt, again quarrelled 
among themſelves, and killed Brancales's uncle in his houſe. 
Ezzolino was defeated and taken priſoner, by the marquis 
of E/te, in attempting to make himſelf maſter of Milan; and 

the pope, by thoſe and other ſucceſſes, having regained his 
credit, ſettled the affairs of Germany, depoſed the biſhop of 
Ratiſbon for eſpouſing the Gibelin intereſt there, and ap- 

The mad- pointed the famous Albertus Magnus in his room. The 

neſs of madneſs of the chriſtians at this time, for the recovery of the 

cruſading Holy Land, had involved thoſe in Syria in inexpreſſible 
continues. Miſeries. Experience had not cured them of their rage for 
expeditions againſt infidels, and their misfortune was, that 
every attempt they made to relieve their diſtreſſes, plunged 

See vol. 7, them into greater. Alexander, hearing of the conqueſts of 

p. 249. the Tartars, who were now on the point of putting an end 

* to the Bagdad caliphat, publiſhed orders for councils to be 
held through all chriſtendom, for a cruſade againſt them; 
but though large armies were raiſed for that purpoſe, when 
tranſported to Syria, and other Aſiatic provinces, in which 
the chriſtians had an unhappy footing, they proved only 
food for ſlaughter, under the well diſciplined barbarians. 

The king of England not being ſupported in his ridiculous 
projects, by his parliament, had now renounced, for his ſon, 
the kingdom of S:/y; and Alexander finding thereby that he 
could have no dependence upon England, began to liſten to 
propoſals for an accommodation with Mainfroi. He inſiſted 
upon the noblemen and others, of his party, being reſtored 
to their eſtates ; but that condition was rejected by Main- 
Froi, who threatened to ſend for a reinforcement of Saracens, 
Alexander, at this time, unable to regain poſſeſſion of Rome, 
remained at Anagni, where he laid an interdict upon the 
Bologneſe, and ordered a council to be held at Viterbo, for 
| effecting a reconciliation, between the Venetians and the Ge- 

Death of nee; but he died before it could be opened, on the twenty- 

pope fourth of. May, 1261. He was ſucceeded by Urban IV. who 

Alexand- Had been patriarch of Jeraſalem. At this time, the college 

er, who is of cardinals was dwindled down to eight members, ſo that 

ſucceeded Urban was obliged to ſupply it with fourteen more. The 
by Urban power of Mainfroi was every day encreaſing in Hal, and 

IV. very ſerious deliberations were held at the French court, 

whether Charles of Anjou ſhould accept of the crown of 
Sicily, which was again offered him by the pope. In the 
mean while, Mainfroi took upon himſelf the title of king, 
and, as ſuch, was crow. acd at Palermo, in Sicily. His right 
being acknowledged by the great landholders of Apulia, he 
diſtributed rewards and honours to ſuch of them as had been 
faithful to his party, and as ſoon as he had brought his 
kingdom to ſome degree of tranquility, he imitated the 
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uiſcards, by endeavouring to poliſh it. His court was 
agnificent, and his revenues were immenſe; as the diſ- 
tracted fate of the Greek empire made his dominions the 


feadieſt refuge for its moneyed ſubjects ; who, at that time, 


rvided the trade of Europe and Ajia with the Venetians. 


Ilevicini his general, ſtung the pope to the quick. In roi. 
. he called for aſſiſtance, to England, and thundered * 
his excommunications againſt Mainfroi, who diſregarded. 
them, and rejected all the applications from young Conra- 
dirs party, that he would reſign the royal authority. He 
made it no ſecret that he looked upon himſelf as reigning by 
right of conqueſt over the popes. He told the German em- 
baſſador, that if he ſhould abdicate his royalty, all Italy 
muſt ſubmit to Conradin and his family, but that if his mo- 
ther would ſend him to be educated in Sicih, he would be- 
queath him his kingdom. His firmneſs, and the magnani- 
mity he expreſſed on all. occaſions, together with his en- 
couragement of commerce and the neighbouring arts, gain- 
ed him reſpect and eſteem all over Europe. His illegiti- 
macy was overlooked in a multitude of virtues. The prince 
of Arragon married one of his daughters, as the marquis of 
Minferrat, a reſpected ſovereign in Italy, did another. Urban, 
who was a Frenchman, publiſhed a cruſade againſt Aainfrot, 
who continuing to diſregard all the papal menaces, was again 
excommunicated. By this time, however, Charles of Anjou, 
who was ſovereign of all Provence and Languedoc, with a part 
of Piedmont, and his brother, St. Lewis, had reſolved to ac- 


cept the pope's offer of the Sicilian crown. A body of French Cruſade 
adventurers was ſoon raiſed, and penetrating into /taly, of the 
they had defeated the marquis of Pallauicini, in Lombardy. French 
Mainfroi put himſelf at the head of his troops; and an in- againſt 
ſurrection at Rome, againſt the pope, checked for ſome time his domie 
the progreſs of the French in Itah. Mainfroi watched his nions. 


opportunity, the pope fled to Civita Vecchià, and the French 
cruſaders or adventurers, receiving no pay, diſbanded them- 
ſelves, or returned to their own country. About this time, 
pope Urban died, and was ſucceeded by another Frenchman, 
who took the name of Clement IV. Though he was equally 
attached, as his predeceſſor had been, to the French intereſt, 
yet he. inſerted 1n the bull of inveſtiture which he gave to 
Charles, many dauſes which rendered the poſſeſſion of the 
crown of the Two Sicilies little better than a precarious de- 
pendence on the holy ſee, and obliged him to pay a large 
quit-rent, beſides a tribute, and a white palfrey, as memo- 
rials of his and his ſueceſſor's ſubordinancy to the popes. 
Charles was too far embarked to recede from his engage- 
ments, and in May, 1265, he arrived at Rome, where he 
waited ſome time for his army, 


Through 


The proſperous ſtate of Mainfroi's affairs, and the vaſt Proſperity 
»wer he had in Lombardy, where he choſe the marquis of of Main- 


8 Fe. 2 r . r Med oe 


1 


They de- Through the natural inconſtancy of the Italians, the Na. 
feat and mans eſpecially, Charles ſoon gained a great party in Itah, 
kill Main- which encreaſed by the averſion the natives had to the German 


Froi. 


Could, upon a deciſive battle. 


Barbarity | 
of Charles brutal and barbarous, and ſuch as even diſguſted the pope, 


of Anjou. 


Conradin 
invited 
into Italy. 


ſums for the payment of his army; but all was inſufficient 


lief to youn 
miſed to aſſi 
excommunicating all who ſhould acknowledge him as king 
of Sicily. 
Rome, in the perſon of Henry, brother to the king of C9, 
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government. He was created a ſenator of Rome, where the 
pope had, at this time, no authority. He was joined by 2 
numerous body of Florentine exiles, who were then the beſt 
of all the Italian troops, and the number of the French in 
his army, though in a miſerable plight, is ſaid to haye 
amounted to ſixty thouſand. Mainfroi omitted nothing that 
a brave and an able general could perform to oppoſe him. But 
he ſoon experienced how deceitful his late tranquility had 
been. Though he had governed his people by parliament, 
and in the ſtricteſt conſtitutional manner, he found he could 
not depend on them for ſupport, and he was obliged to ſend 
for German cavalry, which farther diſguſted the Italiani, 
Charles, in fact, at this time gave law to the pope. the 
Tuſcans, and the Lombards. He obliged them to raiſe vaſt 


for the ſubſiſtence of ſo numerous and needy a multitude; 
ſo that he was reſolved to put his fate, as quickly as he 
Having, with his wife, been 
ſolemnly crowned at Rome, he entered the kingdom of Ne. 
ples, where he put the garriſon of St. Germano, which he 
ſtormed, to the ſword, and other important paſſes were be- 
trayed to him by Mainfroi's generals. At Benevento, the 
country of the ancient Samnites, the deciſive battle was 
fought. The Neapolitans baſely deſerted Mainfroi, who 
was entirely defeated and killed on the field, on the twenty- 
ſixth of February, 1260. | 5 
The behaviour of Charles, after this deciſive victory, was 


who adviſed him to moderation. He plundered Benevento, 
and put its inhabitants to the iword. Mainfroi, whoſe vir- 
tues equalled thoſe of a Titus, was now forgotten, and the 
Italians embraced the French yoke. Charles, at laſt, entered 
Naples, and publiſhed an indemnity to all who would own 
his authority ; but his new ſubjects were fatally undeceived, 
in the ideas they entertained of his government. His ſol- 
diers lived as robbers and plunderers ; his own exactions 
were intollerable, and he acted, in all reſpects, as the con- 
nay of a rebellious country. The pope had himſelf, no 
afety but in ſupporting Charles, who, in his turn, ſtrength- 
ened himſelf by alliances with the Greet emperor, and other 
foreign powers, and became the peaceable poſſeſſor of Sicih, 
as well as Naples. The Sicilians and Neapolitans, thinking 
they could find eaſe in a change of maſters, applied for re- 
Conradin, their natural prince, and he pro- 
them; but the pope iſſued out mandates, 


A new phenomenon at this time, appeared in 


tile, 
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wile, who became ſo popular there, that he was in a manner, 
ſovereign of the city. As he was a kind of a knight errant 
in the ſervice of a king of Tunis, and had, at the ſame time, 
been driven from his own country, by his brother, he con- 
klered bimſelf as having no connections but what he ac- 
quired by his ſword, or his money, of which he had vaſt 
plenty. He had for ſome time, been in treaty with his ho- 
lineſs for the kingdom of Sardinia, and he had lent conſi- 
derable ſums to Charles of Anjou, as well as the pope, which 
they ſought to diſcharge by quarrelling with him. Henry 
perceived their drift, and ſecretly embraced the party of 


Conradin, who, in the month of October, 1267, arrived with* 


twelve thouſand horſe at Ferona. Beſides that city, Pavia, 
Sieuna, Piſa, and other ſtates, declared for him, and he 


had great hopes in the growing diſcontents among the Ne-. 


apolitans and Sicihans. 


Pope Clement, partly through policy, and partly through Condu& 
compulſion, affected a kind of neutrality, between Conradin of the 


and Charles, whom he had created vicar of the empire in pope. 


Jraly, This was an unheard of, and unconſtitutional, poſt ; 
but Clement pretended that it could Jaſt no longer than the 
yacancy of the imperial throne. Henry, however, availed 
himſelf of it, for ſtrengthening his power, eſpecially at Flo- 
rence, and among the Lombard ſtates, that had formerly 
confederated againſt the houſe of Suabia, of which Conradin 
was now the only repreſentative. Conradin, on his arrival 
in Italy, was excommunicated by the pope ; but the greateſt 
part of Sicily had declared for him, as did the Neapolitan 
Saracens, and Henry of Caſtile now openly erected his ſtand- 
ard. Charles ordered his new ſubjects to take arms in 
his defence, but Conradin beat the Guelphs near Arezzo, 
and was received at Nome as a conqueror, with even impe - 
rial honours, by Henry of Ca/?ile. The Piſans, who were of 
the Cihelin faction, defeated the fleet of Charles, and Conra- 
din's aſtairs now wore an appearance of ſucceis. Some au- 
thors, with great ſhew of probability, tell us that Henry 
of Co/lile, ſecretly leagued with the Romans and Neapolitans, 
who were cqually the enemies of the French and Germans, 
to deſtroy Charles firſt, and then Conradin, and to advance 
himſelf to the throne of the Tuo Sicilies. He attended Con- 
radin when he entered Naples, but, by this time, Charles 
had received a reinforcement of veteran troops, from France. 
He knew Conradin's weakneſs, and that, though his army 
was numerous, it contained but few ſoldiers, excepting the 
Germans, and the Florentine exiles. Both parties came to a 
general engagement, at Aquila, or Alva, in Abruzz). Con- 
radin's army at firſt bore down that of Charles ; but the 


letter, by a well placed ambuſh, proved victorious. Con- Conradin 
ra4in was entirely defeated, Henry of Caſtile, was taken pri- defeated 
loner, and put into the pope's hands. Conradin, and his and taken, 


end the duke of Auſtria, at firſt eſcaped, but they mw 
| | | | taken 
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at Aſtura, by the Frangipani of Rome, who delivered they 
up, or rather, ſold them, to Charles. | 
| The latter was at firſt in ſome doubt how he could pro- 
ceed criminally againft thoſe two ſovereign princes; but 
the pope, who was then on his death-bed, ſoon determine 
1 him to execute them, after a ſham trial, upon a public 
ibid. ſcaffold ; which he actually did in the manner already re. 
P. 493. © lated. The barbarous Frenchman, after this, gave a looſs 
to his inſatiable thirſt for blood. He murdered the widoy 
and ſon of Mainfroi, and deſolated the poſſeſſions of 
all the Italian Gibelins, many of whom he put to the moſt 
cruel deaths. Pope Clement having died in 1268, the pon. 
tificate remained vacant for almoſt three years, becauſe the 
cardinals could not agree upon his ſucceſſor. Charles, in 
the mean while, was peopling his Neapolitan dominion 
with French ſubjects, to replace the great number of 
Ttalians whom he had barbarouſly murdered. He then 
made peace with the Piſans; and the ſervile Italians were 
ſo much humbled by his cruelties, that he thought him- 
ſelf ſafe in undertaking an expedition againſt the African 
Saracens, with his brother, whe died at Tunis. Charls 
concluded a peace with that king, who became his tribu- 
| tary, and he and his nephew Philip, the young king of 
Gregory France, returned to Sicily. At their preſſing requeſt, the 
N. pope cardinals choſe the archdeacon of Liege, who was then in 
the Holy Lana, to fill the papal chair. The new pope, 
who took the name of Gregory X. arrived at Baindifi, in 
the beginning of the year 1272. Like his predeceſſors, he po 
preſſed the departure of freſh cruſades for the Hoy Land, WM La 
and endeayoured to unite the Gree# with the Latin church, evi 
Thoſe two were the moſt plauſible and popular employ- thc 
ments of the popes in thoſe days, though the eſtabliſhment Mem 
of their temporal dominions in Italy was their real aim. 
Their authority was ſo low at Rome, that the late pope thr 
Clement had never ſet his foot in that city, into which of 
Gregory's venerable character for his zeal in the cruſadesMf in 
procured him a ready admittance. He publiſhed orders for WW mc 
a general council. He endeavoured to recall the Engliſb to bet 
their fervility under the papal yoke; he ſuſpended for eac 
ſome time an interdict which had been laid upon the king ere 
of Portugal, and he received the prince, then, king of Eng-M lo 
land, at Orvieto, in his return from the Holy Land. but 
The coun- Lyons was the place appointed for holding the council, MW Th 
cil of but in the mean while, his holineſs repaired to Florence, M dit! 
| Lyons. pretending to reconcile all differences in Tuſcany, tho' witit his 
i the real view of weakening the intereſt of Charles there. WM wit 
He was the firſt pope, perhaps, that ever pleaded the cauleMW 4 
of the Gibelins, before a popular aſſembly. The Florentine Na 
[ at firſt oppoſed their return to that City and though the Lo! 
| Mt pope forced them to comply with his will, yet he laid then em 
i under an interdict, which laſted three years. The P:/ans ex; con 
pelled the Guelphs, who took refuge in Florence, and Lu for 
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for its aggrandizement. In proportion as Charles ſucceeded 


OF THE WORLD. 
The Bolagneſe went to war with their neighbours, but were 
ſo jealous of their liberty, that they refuſed to admit into 
their city their allies the Florentines, The latter, tegether 
with the Lucguęſe, choſe count LUgolini for their general, 
and he laid waſte the territory of the Piſans. When Gre- 
ry left Florence, he proceeded to Milan, that he might 
heal the inteſtine diviſions of that city. The Milaneſe, 
like the other Italian ſtates, rejected his mediation, which 
they conſidered as a prelude to his tyranny ; and laying 
them, as well as the Florentines, under an interdict, he went 
to Lyons to hold the council. While he was there, Rodolph, 
the founder of the preſent houſe of Au/tria, was choſen 
emperor of Germany, after a long vacancy of that throne ; 
nd Philip, king of France, paid a viſit to his holineſs at 
yons, where he left a ſtrong guard to protect the council. 
It conſiſted of a greater number of prelates and ecclefiaſtics See 


Rodalph had no claims upon $:cly, in right of the houſe of p. 2. 
Suabia, the pope had no intereſt in oppoſing him, and he 

even obliged Alphonſo king of Arragon, who had a claim 
upon the empire, to relinquiſh it in his favour. It is ſaid 

a Tartar general aſſiſted in this aſſembly, the chief end of 
which was to ſend ſupplies to the Holy Land, and thereby 
ſtrengthen the papal power. But ſome ſubordinate reaſons 

were neceſſary, and accordingly, the pope, and the other 
members, affected great zeal { the dileipline and worſhip 

of the church, and for reforming eccleſiaſtical abuſes. The 

pope never having loſt ſight of the union of the Greet and 
Latin churches, it was here effected; but in a manner, that 
evidently proved it never would be confirmed by the Greets, 
though the pope ſent an ambaſſador to felicitate the Greet 
emperor upon the union. | 
The elevation of the houſe of Hapſpurg to the ie The divi- 
throne, gave a new caſt to the affairs of Italy, as the houſe ſions of 


of Suabia, the formidable opponent to the popes, was now Ltaly con- 


in a manner extinct. It did not, however, quiet the ani- tinue. 
moſities of the Italian ſtates and cities. The fatal diviſions 
between the Guelphs, and Gibelins, ſtill continued, and 
each ſubordinate party endeavoured to eſtabliſh its own 
mls, or liberties, on the ruin of its antagoniſt. The 
lorentines continued to butcher the Sienneſe, and the Piſans, 
but the latter were taken under the protection of Charles. 
That prince; upon his return to Sicily, from his African expe- 
dition, had opened a trade between the Barbary ſtates, and 
his own dominions ; and the year after he had an interview 
with the pope, at Florence. The latter's jealouſy of the 
Anjouvine greatneſs diſguſted Charles, and he returned to 
Naples; ſo that the Gibelins regained their aſcendency in 
Lombardy, and Tuſcany. His whole attention ſeemed to be 
employed in embelliſhing and fortifying his capital, and in 
completing the nqble deſigns which Frederic II. Rad formed 


in 


than ever had been known aſſembled in a body. As Vol. IX. 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 

in this favourite ſcheme, the reſt of his Italian dominiong 
were oppreſſed to ſuch a degree, that the archbiſhip of 
Capua formed a party againſt him in the council of Lyon, 
Gregory was upon the point of concluding a general confe. 
| deracy againſt him, of which the emperor Rodolph was to 
Death of have been the head, when he died at Arezzo, in 1276. lt 
pope Gre- was thought, with great reaſon, that if Gregory had lived, 
gory. he would have excommunicated Charles, or have forced him 
to relinquiſh the office of imperial general, and vicar in 
Lombardy ; which, after the choice of Rodo/ph, he had now 

no pretext for exerciſing. | c 
Innocen: Eregory was ſucceeded by Innocent V. a Frenchman ; and 
V. pope. during his ſhort pontificate, Charles prevailed with Mary, 
daughter to the prince of Antioch, who had ſome pretenh- 
ons to the title of king of Jeruſalem, to cede it in his favour; 
and upon the death of Innocent V. who reigned but fix 
months, he exerciſed, as patrician of Rome, a deſpotie 
power over that city. By a decree of the council of Lyons, 
the cardinals were to be ſhut up by the prefect of Rome, 
and fed upon plain victuals till they could agree upon a ſuc- 
ceſſor. It is ſaid, that Charles endeavoured to turn this 
decree to his own advantage, by ordering the cardinals of 
his own faction, a ſumtuous diet, while the others were fed 
fucceeded with bread and water. Adrian V. a Genoeſe, was elected, and 
by Adrian he is ſaid to have employed the ſhort time, in which he 
. reigned, and which was no more than thirty eight days, in 
forming ſecret connections with Rodolph againſt Charles. 
He was ſucceeded by John XXI. who confirmed to Charles 
the ceſſion of the title of king of Feruſalem, His reign 
continued only eight months, being killed by the falling in 
of his chamber at Viterbo; and, like his predeceſſors, he 
was a great promoter of cruſades to the Holy Land. Four 
and he by popes thus dying in three years time, Nicholas III. an 
Nicholas Italian, was raiſed to the pontificate, there being then no 
III. more than ſeven cardinal electors, four of whom were 

Italians. . 5 

Great The power of Charles of Anjou was now almoſt equal to 
power of his ambition. He was poſſeſſed of the Two Sicilies, Provence, 
Charles of and Anjou. He gave law to Florence, where he continued 
Anjoz, to act as vicar of Tuſcany. He had a ſtrong party in Lom- 
| bardy, and poſſeſſed ſome of the Mediterranean iſlands ; his 
title of king of Feruſalem rendered his name reſpectable, 
and he had on foot great armies. All thoſe were more than 
motives ſufficient for engaging a leſs ſpirited pope than N:- 
cholas III. to endeavour to reduce his power in [taly. Charles 
had many curbs upon his ambition. The Sicilians hated 
him for his tyranny, and the pope, beſides his political 
motives, was diſguſted with him for refuſing a match be- 
tween his daughter, or grand-daughter, and one of the 
Ur/ini family, which was that of his holineſs. He obliged 
him to renounce the vicatiate of Tſcauy, and his Pre 
digniiy 
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tons lipnity of Rome. He would not have agreed to this, had 

» of Ne not been on the point of ſetting out on an expedition 

* againſt Conſtantinople, in conſequence of his being king of 
e. 


Peruſalem, with an immenſe fleet, and an army. Palzo- 


* 10 W745, the Greet emperor, intrigued againſt him in Sicily, by 

i eans of the famous John de Procida, a Sicilian lawyer 
'ed, nd phyſician, and one who hated the French, on account 
din of their tyranny over his country. Charles, who was igno- 


rant of this conſpiracy, thought himſelf ſecure, provided 
Ihe could keep the pope quiet. Procida had an interview 
with Peter king of Arragon, who had married Con/tance, 
and tte daughter of Mainfroi, and whom he perſuaded to enter 
* into his views of maſſacring all the French in Sicily; a 


U1- deſign which likewiſe was favoured by the pope. In the 


ur; mean while Nicholas died at Viterbo, and was ſucceeded by 
a Frenchman, who took the name of Nicholas IV. and re- 


gon, in expectation of 


FI 


ſtored the patrician dignity to Charles. Peter king of Arra- Account 
N ſucceſs, had, under the of the 
pretence of making war againſt the Mohometans of Africa, Sicilian 
equipped a grand fleet and an- army, that he might be in rea- Z2/ers. 
dineſs to ſupport the Sicilian revolt; and ſo artfully was the See 


of deſign laid, that Charles even ſupplied Peter with money for Vol. IX. 


© his expedition. Though the preparations of Peter were p. 5. 


: alarming to the friends of Charles, yet the latter was ſo infa- 
'- Wtuated with his Con/fantinopolitan expedition, that he gave no 
2 WF heed to their remonſtrances, and on the third day of Eaſter, 
1 1282, all the French and Provencials, who had been the in- 
5 {Wfruments of Charles's cruelty in S:cily, were then maſſacred 
jn one hour. Other maſſacres enſued, and only a few of 
the French were ſaved from the general deſtruction, which 
has been ſince ſo famous by the name of the Sicilian 


Viſpers. 


the fleet and army that had been deſtined for the cruſade 
againſt the Africans. Some of his cruſaders made it a mat- 
ter of conſcience not to engage in any ſervice but that for 
which they had been raiſed, and.returned to Spain, but the 
greateſt part of them being perſuaded of Conſlantia's right 
to the 7200 Sicilies, ſerved againſt Charles, who had a pro- 
digious army, but was defeated in all his attempts againſt 
Meſſina ; and after plundering the churches and lands in 
that neighbourhood, he returned with great loſs of his fleet 
and army to Calabria, in Italy, while Peter was crowned 
king of Sicily, at Palermo. | 


E 
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Charles was now negociating with the pope in Tuſcany, The king 
about the ſucceſs of his Cree expedition, and hurrying of Arra- 
back to Sicily, he beſieged Meſſina, the inhabitants of which, gon ſeizes 
at firſt had refuſed to join in the revolt, By this time, the the crown 
king of Av was in readineſs to ſupport the Sicilians with of Sicily 


Charles now ſaw the errors of his cruel and tyrannical Revolu- 
government, and in vain endeavoured to decide the differ- tions in 
ce with Peter by a ſingle combat. Peter introduced his Naples 
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wife, and ſons, who were the natural heirs of Sicily, ink 
that iſland, where they met with a ready ſubmiſſion fro 
the inhabitants; but Naples ſtill remained in the poſſeſſiong 
the French. Charles however applied to the king of En9/ay 

and inſiſted on a perſonal duel with Peter, which the poy 
had prohibited under pain of excommunication, and he 
actually pronounced ſentence of depoſition againſt Py 
The ridiculous ſcenes that followed between the tw 
kings on the point of honour, which in thoſe days was hel 
ſo ſacred, are too uncertain to be inſerted here; and it j 
ſufficient to ſay, that the pope not only depoſed, but en. 
communicated Peter, preached up a cruſade againft hin, 
and even conferred his kingdom of Arragon upon Charh 
of /alois, ſecond ſon to the king of France, on his conſent: 
ing to hold it as a fief of the holy ſee. In the mean while 
don James, the ſon of Peter, not only completed the reduc. 
tion of Sicily, but inſulted the French in the harbour d 
Naples, where he took priſoner prince Charles, ſon to the 
king of that name, by a ſtratagem of his admiral Lori, : 
Calabrian. The Neapolitans were contained in their duty 


* 


only by the arrival of king Charles, who ordered one hun- 


dred and fifty of their ringleaders to be hanged. The 
Sicilians were very eager for having prince Charles tried ani 
executed, in revenge of Conradin, and the duke of /Arftria; 
but his life, with equal generofity and l h 


as ſaved by 
the interpoſition of queen Con/tance. Peter laid hold of thi 
opportunity to take Reggio; and king Charles made a freh 

| , deſcent upon Sicihh with a very powerful armament. | 
and Sicily, The Sicilians threatened to put his ſon to death, if he 
landed; but he beſieged Reggio, and was not only baMed in 

his attempt, but loſt the greateſt part of his fleet in a ſtorm, 

while Loria committed vaſt devaſtations upon the ſea coaſts 

of Calabria. Notwithſtanding thoſe great loſſes and dil 
couragements, Charles had reſources ſufficient for equipping 

Death of another powerful armament againſt the Sicilians, but died à 
Charles of Foggia, in January 1285. Some ſay, that his deſpair and 
Axion. remorſe was ſuch, as induced him to make uſe of a halte 
to finiſh his life; and others, that he expreſſed great penl- 

tence for the cruelty and inhumanity of his paſt life. On 

His death bed he appointed his couſin, the count of Ari, 

to be regent of his dominions during his ſon's, captivity, but 

pope Martin, pretending that he had a prior right, which 

the widow and friends of the captive prince durſt not con- 

teſt, exerciſed that office. In the mean while, Lora ravay- 

ed the Neapolitan coaſts, where he took ſeveral places 0f 
importance. The king of France, in revenge, invaded 

Spain with a large armament. He took Perpignan, and i 

few other places; but a peſtilential diſeaſe attacking hi 

army, he returned with great loſs to France, where Lil 

burnt his fleet in the harbour of Raſes, and committel 

many depredations on his ſubjccts. n the 11th of 4 

| Vernvity 


dember 5 
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Peter died, and left his kingdom of 4rragon to his 


ſt ſon Alphonſo, as he did that of S:aly, to his ſecond 
on don Pos gs was crowned at Palermo, with vaſt 


amc 
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ope Martin died in 1285, and was ſucceeded by Hono- And of 


rius IV. an Italian. One of the firſt of this pontiff's acts pope 


of authority, was his refuſing to grant to Edward, king of Martin, 
England, the cruſade tythes, given by the council of Lyons, who is 
that he might employ them in an expedition againſt Scotland. ſucceeded 
He continued his predeceſſor's ſyſtem for recovering the by Hono- 
crown of Sicily to the Anjouvine family; and he even taxed ius IV. 


ſome of the German livings for that purpoſe. He ordered 
ſchools to be founded at Paris, for teaching the Arabic 
language, that miſſionaries might be ſent to convert the 
ſubjects of the caliphate; and he excommunicated the two 
kings of Arragen. and Sicily, As the emperor Rodolph was 
far leſs powerful than his predeceſſors of the houſe of 
Suabia, Honorius would have gladly given him the imperial 
crown, provided he would have accepted of it as a vaſſal 


to the holy ſee. Rodoiph was unwilling to forfeit any of the 


rights which, as emperor of Germany, he might have over 
the Italian ſtates; but at the ſame time, he was reſolved not 
to hazard the aggrandizement of his own family to eſtabliſh 


them. He therefore took a middle way. Perceiving that State of 


fince the death of Frederic II. they were become fond of 1tatj. 


power and independency, he ſent into Italy certain vicars, 
or deputies, who fold to the inhabitants of Lucca, Florence, 
Genoa, Bologna, and other places willing to be purchaſers, 
a confirmation of all the privileges that had been granted 
them by his predeceſſors, and which they generally bought 
at a very moderate expence, upon his aſſuring them of the 
imperial protection. The pope did not forſee the tendency 
of thoſe purchaſes, and had, by means of one Montfort, a 
deſcendant from the famous Engliſh rebel of that name, be- 
came maſter of Romania, while Rodolph conſigned to him 
the nominal rights he had to the exarchate of Ravenna, and 
Honorious created the imperial chancellor and miniſter in 
Italy, archbiſhop. of Mentz, and ſent him, together with the 
biſnop of Tu/culum, as his legates to Germany. Their in- 
ſtructions were to hold a council at Vurtaburg, where they 
were to preach up another cruſade, and to demand for his 
holineſs the fourth of all the eccleſiaſtical revenues in Ger- 
many for ſix years. This rapacity of the holy ſee exaſpe- 
rated the members of the council -ſo much, that it was 
thought the legates would have been torn in pieces, had 
they not been reſcued by an imperial guard ſent by Rodolph 
to protect them. About the year 1287, Edward I. king of 
England, endeavoured to procure the liberty of Charles the 
Lame, eldeſt ſon of Charles of Anjou, upon a ceſſion being 
made to James of the crown of Sicily. The pope, though 
he appeared zealous for the freedom of the YOung prince, 
VOL; | F | _ diſapprove 


* 
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diſapproved of Edward's interpoſing in an affair which con- 
cerned a fief of the holy ſee, as he pretended Sicily was, 
Soon after Honorius died at Rome, and an epidemical di. 
{temper breaking out in Italy, the pontifical chair remained 
vacant for near eleven months. 


In 1288, it was filled by pope Nicholas IV. The war 


concluded was all this while raging between the houſes of Arragon, 


for the 


recovery 
of the 


and Anjou, or rather between the former and the pope, who 
exerciſed an uncontrouled authority over Naples, in the 
name of the impriſoned king. Loria, the Sicilian admiral, 


liberty of had again and again defeated the Neapolitans, and ravaged 
the King their coaſts, but at length he gave them a total overthrow, 
of Naples and took forty two of their gallies, with above five thou- 


ſand men on board. This produced a two years truce be— 
tween the Neopolitans, and the Siciliaus. It did not however 
extend to Calabria, which was invaded by the king of Sicih, 
who, for fifteen months, is faid to have beſieged Gaza. The 
negotiations for the liberation of Charles the Lame, were 
ſtill going on, and the pope being afraid they would be 
concluded without him, pretended great forwardneſs in the 
treaty ; and ſent ambaſſadors all over Errope, but more par- 
ticularly to the kings of England and France, exhorting 
them to lend their aſſiſtance to the good work. A treaty 
was accordingly held in 1289, near a village of the Pyrentes, 
under king Edward's mediation, and Charles obtained his 


concluded liberty. The terms were of a pretty extraordinary nature, 


bur is of 
no effec}, 


Charles, engaged to preſuade Charles of Valois, to relin- 
quiſh his claim upon the crown of Hrragon; to bring about 
a peace between that king and the king of France, and to 
prevail with the pope to relieve the king and kingdom of 
Arragon from their interdict. Charles engaged farther, if he 
ſhould fail in the performance of theſe articles, that he ſhould 
in three years time again deliver himſelf up to his captivity, 
and in the mean while, he gave his ſecond fon, his two 
brothers, and ſixty Provencial knights as hoſtages for the 
execution. | 

Charles, on recovering his liberty, found himſeif unable to 
make good the articles of the treaty to which he owed it. 
The houſe of FValois rejected all propoſals of accommoda— 
tion with that of Arragon, and the pope preached up 4 
new crufade againſt the reigning king of Sicihyh, whoſe 
crown he beſtowed on Charles, as well as that of Naples, 
abſolving him, at the ſame time, from the oath that bound 
him to the performance of the treaty. The king of Sul 
was ſtill employed in the ſiege of Gaeta, and found him- 
ſelf, by this recruit of cruſaders, together with an army 
of Neapalitans brought againſt him by Charles, in danger of 
having his retreat cut off. Edward I. of England, inter- 
poſed. He accuſed the pope of being the firebrand of 
Europe, and threatened, if he did not reſtore peace to Spam, 
and 7taly, he would oblige him by force of arms. His 

| | | menaces 
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menaces had the deſired effect; for, to the great diſguſt of 
the French, a truce for two years was concluded between 
the parties. The reſt of the reign of Nicholas, was em- 
ployed partly in vindicating the right of eccleſiaſtics from 
the encroachments of laics, (eſpecially in France and 
Portugal,) and partly in receiving and an{wering ridiculous 
embaſſies from the Tartars, and other barbarians, who 
pretended to have an inclination to become Chri//rans. = 
The king of Partugal, finding ſome inconveniencies ariſ- 
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ing from his remaining under the interdict, prevailed with of the 


the yope to take it off, upon his ſubmitting himſelf to his pope. 


holineſs. The king of Arragon felt the like inconveni- 


encies, ſrom the like cauſe, he never having been abſolved 


from the ſentence of excommunication and depoſition, and 
applied to have it taken off, We ſhall reſerve the parti- 
culars to the hiſtories of France, and Spain. It is ſufficient to 
ſay, that Alphonſo died before he could perform the terms. 
While Nicholas was buſted in thus confirming his own 
power, by raiſing diſſentions among the princes of Europe, 
and in endeavouring to ſend freſh millions of Chri/tians to 
be butchered in the Fol; Land, where the infidels now 
carried all before them, he was overtaken by death in the 
year 1292. | 


Hisdeath. 


The families of Ur/ini, and Colonna, being the chief at Succeeded 
Rome, held in ſuſpence the election of a new pope for above by Cel. 
two years. Their choice at length fell upon one Peter di tine V. 


Murro, who led the life of a hermit, in a cell, near Salerno, 
but was celebrated for his ſanCtity. A deputation being 


| ſent to notify to him his election, and the king of Naples, 


with his ſon, the king of Hungary, and other ſovereign 


princes, prefling him to accept of the papal dignity, he 


conſented, and took the name of Celr/tire V. He entered 
Aqulia on an aſs, and was there confecrated. Being the 
founder of the order of the Celeſtines, he confirmed it, and 
created twelve cardinais, moſt of whom were friends to the 


French, and the Anjouvine intereſt. As he was ignorant 


even of the common modes of life, he was quickly found 
to be incapable of the papal functions, and expreſſing a 
willingneſs to reſign his dignity, he was encouraged in it fo 
effectually by cardinal Cajetan, who expected to ſucceed 
him, that he read the decree of his own abdication in the 
ſaid college, and diveſted himſelf of the pontifical robes, 
An incident happened during the pontificate of Cele/7ine, 
Which we ſhould not bave introduced into this hiſtory, had 


Hifory of 
the chapel 


it not; ridiculous as it was, proved to be the foundation of of Lorerias 


immenſe wealth to the holy ſee, and fully demonſtrated 
the inconceivable credulity of the times. The Chriſtiaus 
being then expelled owt of the Holy Land, it is poſſible, that 


the infidels, many of whom were as unreaſonable enthu- 


laſts as the Chriſtians, demoliſhed their monuments of 


pieiy, particularly the ſamous chapel at Nazareth, ſaid to 
1 2 have 


Boniface 
VIII. 


pope. 


| have been the houſe of the Virgin Mary. So far back as the 
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year 1291, it was thought to have been carried by angels in il © 
the night time, during the month of May, through the t 
air, from Galilee to Terſato, in Dalmatia. While it ſtood F 
on a little eminence near the ſhore, a curate in the neigh. i 
bourhood pretended he had a revelation diſcovering it uU, 
be the true houſe of the mother of God; and the governgy | 
of Dalmatia was ſo weak, as to ſend four perſons to enquire - 
whether it was ſtill ſtanding at Nazareth, where they found . 
no veſtiges of it. On the 1oth of December, 1294, it was 0 
ſet down in a wood, in the diſtrict of Recanati, about zl © 
thouſand paces from the ſea, The votaries of Rome, who f 
relate thoſe miracles, are abſurd enough to ſay, that the ( 
trees and ſhurbs in the wood where it was ſeated, bowed h 
their heads in reverence, and remained in that poſture til 
they withered and decayed. The owner of the ſpot was z f 
pious lady, one Loretta, by whoſe name the houſe is now Wi © 
diſtinguiſhed ; but the troubles of Italy having rendered the n 
acceſs of the pilgrims to the houſe dangerous, the angel n 
again removed it to a hill about a thouſand paces nearer to 

Recanati, on an eſtate belonging to two brothers. At fl Ml * 
they received the miraculous preſent with infinite ſatisfac- 0 
tion, but the vaſt profits accruing from the votaries who 4 
viſited it, occaſioned the two brothers to quarrel, and they C 
fought a duel, in which both of them were killed. Te c 
neighbourhood being thus poluted with blood, the angel, 

by command of the holy virgin, carried the houſe a bow-W > 
ſhot farther up the country, to the place where it now ſtands, Wi a0 
about two thouſand geometrical paces from the ſea. We 5. 
ſhall not enlarge upon the monſtrous fictions to which this of 
holy houſe has given riſe. It is certain, that it has been to 


often the. occaſion of the greateſt dangers to Tah, on ac- 
count of the immenſe wealth it contains, and therefore 
fome account of it claimed a place here, de 

Upon the abdication of pope Celęſtine IV. the cardinal of 
Cajetan, who took the name of Boniface VIII. was chosen ab. 
to ſucceed him, and one of the firſt acts of his government, il ob 
was his aboliſhing, or reverſing, all that had been done h T. 
his two immediate predeceſſors. The ill will that thi 5% 
created him, obliged him to purge himſelf by a ſolema_if , 
declaration of his conduct, and upon his return from &. ſup 
Peter's church, where he was conſecrated, the kings ol oy 
Hungary, and Sicily, on foot, held the reins of his bot hoi 
Being conſcious of the indirect practices he had made uk 57. 
of for to attain the papal dignity, and that many werf ace 
diſſatisfied with the validity of his election, he employed Ca. 
number of his creatures, who ſeized Celeftine, as he wil he: 
endeavouring to eſcape to Dalmatia, and after obliging bm cha 
to renew the act of his abdication, he ſhut him up in ed! 
ftrong caſtle, where he died. Boniface then applied himſeſii he 
to reconcile the differences that were then raging any twe 
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the princes of Europe, particularly between the French, and 
the Arragonians ; and this brings us back to the hiſtory of 
the 7700 Sicilies. 


117 


Upon the death of Alphonſo, king of Arragon, his brother Affairs of 


James, king of Sicily, had ff ucceeded to that throne, but had Siciq. 


jeft his brother Frederic, his lieutenant in Sicih. * Frederic 
had the prudence to divert the Genoeſe from taking part with 
the French, and Loria, the Sicilian admiral, reduced the 
lands of Corſu, Malvaſia, and Chios, and preſerved his 


| ſuperiority over the French by ſea. The latter were at this 


time involved in diſputes, and king James refuſed to con- 
firm the treaty which his brother had made with the French. 
Charles the Lame, willing to cloſe the war between the 
houſes of Anjou, and Arragon, entered upon terms of ac- 
commodation with James. The abdication of Cele/tine, and 
the elevation of Boniface VIII. who was an enemy to Fames, 
and tothe papal throne, broke off the negociation, by his or- 
dering James to reſign to Charles the kingdom of Sicily, under 
the pain even of excommunication and depoſition. James 
Gould have deſpiſed his menaces ; but to prevent a new 
confederacy, formed by the French againſt him, from taking 


place, he ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, where a peace was An ac- 


| concluded, by which Janes conſented to reſtore S:c:ly to commo- 


Charles of Valois, whoſe daughter he was to marry, upon dation. 


the diſſolution of his marriage with the princeſs of Ca/:le. 


The conſent of the Sicilians, who were headed by don Frederic 


Frederic, Loria, and John. Procida, were wanting to this choſen 


accommodation. The pope endeavoured to bring Frederic king of 


over by the magnificent, but empty, title of emperor Sicily, 


of Conflantineple. Frederic found the S8zcaltans fo averſe 
to the late treaty, that he endeavoured to prevail on 
James to renounce it. Inftead of that, James renounced the 
crown of Sicily ; upon which, the inhabitants unanimouſly 
declared Frederic their king, who was crowned on the 25th 
of March, 1295. It is ſaid, that the reaſon why Fames 
abandoned the protection of the Sicilians was, his having 
obtained a grant of the iſlands of Corſica, and Sardinia, 
The dowager queen Con/lance, in whole right the crown of 
Sicily was held by the houſe of Arragon, approved of Fre- 


deric's elevation, and ſo determined were the Siciliaus to 


ſupport him, that, when the pope offered to give them their 
own terms, if they would reſume their allegiance to the 
houſe of Anjou, his meſſengers were obliged to fly out of 


Sicily for fear of their lives. After this, all hopes of an 


accommodation vaniſhing, Loria carried Frederic over to 
Calabria, where he reduced many important places ; but 
hearing that his brother James had declared himſelf the 
champion of the pope, and the Anjouvine family, he return- 


ed to Sictly, while Loria reduced Lecce, and Otranto, which 


he fortified. Some differences, about this time, fell out be- 
tween Frederic and Loria, and the latter declared himſelf for 
FF Charles, 
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Charles, who immediately raiſed him ta a great eſtate, and 
createded him admiral of both Szcrizes. Blaſco de Alagong, 
was then general for Frederic, in Calabria, where he check- 


ed the progreſs of Loria's arms, by the latter being entirely 


defeated, wounded, and obliged to fly. Frederic replaced 
the loſs of Loria, by giving Conrade Doria, a Genoeſe, the 
command of his fleet. The king of Arragon invaded Sicily 
with a powerful armament, and many places either were 
reduced by him, or yielded to him ; but he loſt eighteen 
thouſand men in the ſiege of Syracuſe; which obliged him 
to return to Naples, During his abſence, Frederic recover. 
ed all that had been taken from him. 22 equipped a 
new fleet, and beat that af Frederic, who behaved very gal- 
lantly in the engagement, but loſt twenty two gallies, the 
officers of which were put to death by Loria, out of private 
revenge. James, inſtead of purſuing this blow, returned to 
Arragon, by which he ſaved his brother from ruin. 

Frederic eſcaping from this defeat, found the Sicilian; 
more attached thanever to his fortunes; and when the duke 
of Calabria, ſon to Charles, attended by Loria, landed on 
this iſland, they at firft found a vigorous reſiſtance. All 
the Sicilians not being equally zealous for Frederic, they 
afterwards reduced a great part of the iſland, which ſaved 
their army from periſhing for want of proviſions, The pope 
hearing of their good ſucceſs, endeavoured by his legate 
Gerard of Parma, to detatch the remaining Sigilians from 
Frederic; but in yain, and the latter defeated and took 

riſoner the prince of Trento, who had arrived with a re- 


inforcement to the duke of Calabria from Naples. The 


war in Sicily, after this, became very hot. Frederic defeated 
the duke of Calabria by land; but Loria beat Doria's fleet, 


and the duke of Calabria, who was married to Frederic's 


ſiſter, agreed, by her influence, to a conference at Syracuſe, 


Where a, truce for ſix months was concluded. The duke 


returned to Naples, and there being no appearance of an 
accommodation, both parties prepared to renew the war 


Arrival of with redoubled vigour. During thoſe tranſactions, the 
Charles de pope had artfully engaged Charles of Valois, by feeding him 


JV. alois. | 


Inſolence 


with the hopes of placing him on the imperial thrones of 
Germany, and Greece, to take upon him the chief weight of 
the war againft Frederic. To encourage him in this, he 
created him vicar of the empire. in /taly, the pacifcator of 
Tuſcany, and governor of the eccleſiaſtical ſtates; and he 
accordingly went, with an armed force, to Florence, where 
he behaved ſo abſurdly, that the Florentines, in a manner 
drove him out of their city. 


r = 


While diſpoſitions were making againſt the Sicilians, Boni- 


and ambi- face, who affected to be the temporal, as well as ſpiritual, 


tion of the maſter of Europe, interpoſed in the quarrels between E9- 
ward, of England, and the people of Scotland, and between 


the ſame Edward, and the king of France; but 1 
3 . Ade ao ied fuccels, 
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ſucceſs. Edward deſpiſed him, when be could no longer 


ſerve him; and the king of France prohibited all foreign 
eccleſiaſtics to enter his kingdom, and all Frenchmen to 
jeave it, without his allowance. As to Edward, he in a 
manner threw off all regard to the pope, and obliged his 
churchmen to pay whatever taxes he was pleaſed to impoſe. 
The like ſpirit of independency manifeſting itſelf among 
the other powers of Europe, Boniface thought it was high 
time to check them. Poſſeſſed of all the ſpirit that had 
filled the moſt arrogant of his predeceſſors, he iſſued a bull, 
mutually prohibiting all princes from taxing eccleſiaſtics, 
and all eccleſtaſtics from paying ſuch taxes, though requir- 
ed; and this under pain of excommunication to both 
arties, if they acted without permiſſion from his holineſs. 

e afterwards ſoftened that bull, by allowing that ſove- 
reigns, in extreme exigencies of ſtate, might tax their ec- 
cleſiaſtics. | | 

The family of Colonna, having oppoſed the elevation of Who in- 
his holineſs to the popedom, and ſtill refuſing to acknow- terpoſes 
ledge him as the true pope, he deprived the two cardinals in the 
of that family of their dignity, and ordered a cruſade to be 
preached up againſt them, and diſcovered a moſt unchriſtian 
and inveterate acrimony againſt all who gave them pro- 


tection. To qualify this ſeverity againſt two cardinals, he 


publiſhed other bulls in favour of the ſacred college, and 
ſuch as tended to make the perſons of thoſe who did not 
oppoſe him, ſacred.” In 1298, after the emperor Adolph, of German 
Naſſau, had been dethroned by the Germans, and killed by affairs 
his competitor Albert, of Auſtria, Boniface declared the See 
latter a traitor to the holy ſee, and refuſed to confirm his Vol. IX, 
election to the imperial throne ; but both he and the king p. 8. 
of France, united out of hatred to Bon:face, and contra et ſeq. 
their union by mutual marriages. This did not daunt the 
haughty pontiff, who even ordered Edward, of England, 
to appear by his ambaſſadors at Rome, to juſtify himſelf for 
invading the rights of the crown of Scotland, which he pre- 
tended to be ſubject to the holy ſee. 5 

It is almoſt incredible, that this pope ſhould find ſupport, General 
as he did, after ſo many inſtances of a frantic conduct; reflection, 
but he had many reſources. Though the princes and ſtates 
of Italy began, at this time to have ſome dawn of a liberal 
1 thinking; though the kings of England, France, 
and Arragon, deteſted the uſurpations of the popedom, and 
the princes of the empire hated him, yet he founded his 
greatneſs on the prepoſſeſſions of the middling and lower 
ranks of people in favour of the holy ſee, and the ſucceſſor 
of St. Peter. They had ſeen him and his predeceſſors, diſ- 
poſing of crowns and empires, and they had heard of the 
proudeſt temporal princes crawling before their tribunal, 
which they attributed to a divine right inherent in the 
popedom. Ent thoſe prepoſſeſſions were not his only ſup- 

1 + | ports, 
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ports. The Roman ſee had almoſt invariably reſerved to 

itſelf a right to judge of the titles to ſovereignty, and this 

Tight had been ſo often ſucceſsfully (though arbitrarily and 
wickedly) exerciſed, that uninformed as the common peg. 

ple of thoſe times were, they could conſider it only as 

a mark of divinity ſtamped upon the character of St. 

Peter's ſucceſſor. Their leaders, however they might def. 

— thoſe weakneſſes, ſtill found it their intereſt to adopt 

them, according to their various views; ſo that a papal 
votary, though, in his claim without the leaſt ſhadow of 

juſtice, if authorized by the holy ſee, was always ſure of 

finding followers, and abettors. The ſubſequent part of 

| our hiſtory will juſtify thoſe obſervations. 

The ju- The year 1300 afforded a plauſible handle for Boniface to 
bilee inſti- extend his empire over the heads of the Chriſtians. Every 
tuted. one knows that, in the times of heatheniſm, the Romans, and 
* | Italians, celebrated the return of a new century with ſe- 
cular games, celebrated with the utmoſt pomp and mag- 
nificence. Notwithſtanding the introduction of chriſtianity 
into Italy, the people there ſtill retained many veſtiges of 
antient idolatry and uſages, as may be eaſily diſcerned by 


thoſe who are converſant in their hiſtory, and theology, Mere 
The renewal of the ſecular games, though under another br 
denomination, was of infinite ſervice to Boniface, who this eo 


year inſtituted the celebration of a jubilee, in imitation of pa, 
the Romans. On this occaſion he publiſhed a bull, remitt- Wn: 
ing the fins of all who thould, upon confeſſion and peni- df 
tence, vilit the churches of St. Peter, and St. Paul, at Mut 
Rome; a deviſe, palpably calculated by him to bring he 
immenſe profit to his own dominions, which are ſaid to have ot 
been then viſited by two hundred thouſand ſtrangers. He Mili 


excepted however, out of his bull of indulgence, all who or 
traded with the Saracens, Frederic king of Szcily, and the ie. 
cardinals of Colonna. Notwithſtanding this unuſual reſort 1 
of ſtrangers to Rome, all proviſions there were found in it 
great plenty, and cheap. This jubilee has been, by the 0 
ſucceſſors of Boniface, obſerved at the end of every fifty Nee 
years. The zeal of Boniface for cruſaders, ſeems to have Ne 
fallen ſhort of that of his predeceſſors, on account of his en 
earneſtneſs to advance his own power in /taly, and the cold- ral 
neſs, with which the princes of Europe now entertained Wal: 
ſuch projects. He joined however with the king of Naples, oa 
in obliging the Saracens, who were ſettled at Lucera, either Neu 


to be baptized, or leave the country; but only a few of em 
them choſe the former, and theſe were called Marrani. 

Infolence When the emperor Albert of Germany, defired the pope Me 

of the to confirm his election, the inſolent pontiff, when he gave oli 

pope. audience to the embaſſadors, appeared with a ſword by bo 
his fide, and rejecting their ſuit, he told them that he was 
Cæſar as well as pope. Philip the Fair, of France, having, in 
imitation of the king of England, taxed his clergy ery | 
3 MY cave 
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| to Mare from Boniface, and even employed for his own uſe 
his he money that had been raiſed for a cruſade; the pope, 
nd Nr way of puniſhment, enjoined him to undertake an 
20. rpedition into Syr/a, and ſent the biſhop of Pamieres, 


a native of France, but who had been driven out of it for 


as 

St. Neditious practices, to be his legate there,, and to threaten 
el. MPlili with excommunication if he proceeded in collecting 
pt the tythes, or revenues of the church. The biſhop diſ- 
pal harged his commiſſion in ſo indecent a manner, by diſ- 


claiming all allegiance to Philip, that the latter accuſed him 
of treaſon, before an aſſembly - of his nobles, and prelates, 
and he was committed priſoner to the cuſtody of his me- 
tropolitan, the archbiſhop of Narbonne. Boniface was in- 


to Nexpreſſibly enraged at the impriſonment of his legate, an 
ry ſued a bull, declaring himſelf to be ſovereign, both in 
nd pirituals and temporals, over all the ſtates and kings in the 
orld. He iſſued, at the ſame time, ſummonſes for all the He ſum- 


rench biſhops to appear before him at Rome; and if the mons the 


ty ing of France did not immediately ſet his legate at liberty, French 
of ſhe threatened him with excommunication and depoſition. biſhops ts 
by Vhen the nuntio, who was likewiſe a Frenchman born, Rome 


preſented his bull, and credentials, the count of Artois | 
threw them into the fire, and both he and the impriſoned 

egate were ſent out of the kingdom. Philip then called a 
parliament to vindicate the rights of his crown from the 
encroachments of the holy ſee. But he and the other princes - 

ff thoſe days, were capitally miſtaken in admitting the 

authority of the church of Rome, while, at the ſame time, 

hey diſputed the power of the pope, and in reſpecting his 

pontifical, while they rejected his perſonal authority. T hoſe 

le Niiſtinctions, which perhaps, were in ſome meaſyre neceſſary 

for the temper of the age, obliged Philip to proceed with 

great moderation, and laid him under many difficulties. . 

He guarded his frontiers indeed againſt all communication His 

ith the pope's agents; but he ſent one of his counſellors breach 

o plead his cauie at Rome, which he did with ſo much with the 
reedom, that Boniface was more exaſperated than ever. king of 
He ſuſpended the king, and kingdom of France from the France. 
benefit of all the favours and indulgences that had been 

granted them by his predeceſſors; he prohibited all eccle- 

laſtics from making payments of any kind to the temporal 

power ; he ſummoned the French clergy to a general 

council, and forty of them actually went to Rome, whoſe ; 
temporalities the king ſeized. In 1302, the French king 
and nation were weak enough to ſend a freſh deputation of 
e free biſhops to plead their cauſe before the pope. His 
nolineſs was at this time in treaty with the emperor Albert, 
about confirming his election, and not having it as yet in 
Is power to employ the temporal ſword with ſufficient 
icacy, he behaved towards the king of France with un- 


val moderation; offering, if he would ſend him a depu- 
| | tation 


2 


. 
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See tation of noblemen, he would retract all he had done 
Vol. IX. his prejudice. This propoſition not being agreed to, 9. 
P- 12. niface came to an accommodation with the emperor Alben 
and at the ſame time ſent to Philip a new ſet of claims fir 
eſtabliſhing his own power over eceleſiaſtics, independently 

of the temporal, or any other; with ſeveral other inſole 

demands beſides. Thoſe articles were rejected by Phily, 

and he was excommunicated by the pope. Philip, up 

this, again called his parliament together, and an accuſz. 

tion was there preferred by the nobles againſt Boniface, d 
ſimony, ſacrilege, magic, and other enormities. At the 

ſame time they had the weakneſs to profeſs an entire (uh. 

miſſion to the holy church, and the authority of the futur 

ope, to whom they appealed. The pope anſwered Phil 

by renewing his excommunications, abſolving his ſubjeg 

from their allegiance, giving his kingdom to the empery 

Albert, and exhorting all the neigbouring princes to attack 

He is bim. The cardinals of the Colonna family had fled to Fran, 
taken pri- where they laid a ſcheme with one Negaret, a Frenchman, 
ſoner. for carrying off uy holineſs from Anagni, where he then 
| refided. They ſet out for Itah, where they privately en. 
gaged about three hundred French horſe, who had been in 
the retinue of Charles of Valois, and they proceeded with 
ſuch ſecrecy, that they ſurprized the pope in his palace, 
The watch word given was Let the pope die and the 
French live.” Boniface, though ſurprized, was undaunted, 


and kept up his dignity to the full. Perceiving that he ws \ 

_ a priſoner, he dreſt himſelf in his tiara, he graſped his key: ed | 

in one hand, and his croſier in the other, and ordering the |MW/att 

doors of his apartment to be thrown open, preſented him. dit 

felf before Colonna, and Nogaret, with the ſame majeſty x va: 

if he had been upon the papal throne; upon which Comm I £#: 

ſtruck him, and commanded him to reſign the popedon, Wa. 

© I am (replied Boniface firmly,) pope, and I will de the 

pope,” and according to ſome authors who lived nearelt har 

that time, he even returned the blows, and made ſo gallant Ihe 

a reſiſtance, that the conſpirators left him to ſecure vai 
themſelves the plunder of his palace. By this time, the | C4: 
Anagnians obſerving how deſpicable the number of th: 0! 

French was, took arms, reſcued the pope, and drove then and 

out of their city. Some writers have ſaid, that his holineß A Pc 

was detained priſoner for a few days; but it is certain, that fit 

on his return to Rome, he died with vexation. ho! 

Succeed- He was ſucceeded by Benedick, whom ſome call the 10th, dor 
ed by Be- and ſome the 11th, of that name. This pontiff was acknow-Wi Pro 
gediZ X. ledged by the king of France, though he ſummoned M. by 
- garet, Colonna, and all who were concerned in the furprizal % 

of his predeceſſor, to appear before his tribunal, and E-. if 

ceive judgment for that heinous offence. He affect Pe. 

great moderation in his principles, and gave a favourable ll Pat 


reception to the Tatar, and other, ambaſiadors who recog: 
| a | mie 
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ſiviſions of Florence, a city that now becomes a principal 
object in the hiſtory of Italy. Its government was popular, 
ut divided. The natives were more ingenious and more 
Adious than any people in Italy; and the pope wanted to 


en 

1. ſignalize his pontificate, by bringing them under his juriſ- 
% iion, under pretext of uniting them. His legate, cardi- 
1pon 1a) Nicholas, of Prato, artfully took the part of the people 
uſa Pgainſt the nobility, and new modelled the government; ſo 
e, of that it became more democratica] than ever. His great aim 


as to reſtore the exiles to their rights of denization, by 
hich he thought, their gratitude would bind them to the 
papal intereſt, He might have ſucceeded in this view, had 
he not proceeded too haſtily, and authoritatively ; fo that 
the quick ſighted Florentines perceived his deſign; and forced 
him to fly to the pope his maſter, who was then at Perugia. 
The cardinal's reſentment made him repreſent the Floren- 
tines in ſo unfavourable a light, that Benedict ordered twelve 
of their principal citizens to appear before his tribunal ; 
hen which they accordingly did, with magnificent equipages. 
en: T he legate took that opportunity of encouraging the exiles 
n in to make a forcible entry into the city. This they attempt- 
vith ed, but were driven out by the citizens; and, in the mean 
time, the pope dying, the Florentine deputies, returned to 
their city, which ſtill remained under an interdict laid upon 


$44 the legate. 
Wh 


the 
ub. 
ture 


latter was inferior in force, but acted ſo cautiouſly, and 
viſtreſfed the French army ſo much, that Charles of Valois 
was obliged to propoſe an accommodation between him and 
Charles king of Naples. After various conferences, a treaty 
was concluded, by which Frederic was acknowledged to be 


pm, 
die the lawful king of Sicily, which he was to hold under the 
rel WJ name of Trinacria; and that he ſhould evacute all the places 


he held in Calabria. Charles of Naples, undertook to pre- 
vail with the pope to ratify this treaty. In the mean while, 
Charles Martel, the eldeſt brother of the duke of Calabria, 
dying, the Jatter became heir to the crown of Naples, 
and in 1303, the pope ratified the late peace; but impoſed 
upon Frederic, for the poſſeſſion of Sicily, a yearly tribute of 
hfteen thouſand liyres, beſides obliging him to yield to the 
holy fee all the eccleſiaſtical juriſdictions within his king- 
dom. This peace had been effected chiefly through the 
proſpect which Charles of Valois entertained of being aſſiſted 
by Frederic, and Charles of Sicily, in obtaining the empire 
of Conſtautinople; but in this he was diſappointed, by the 
differences between his brother the king of France, and the 
pope, which we have already recounted. The remaining 
part of Benedict's life was divided between acts of ambition 
and piety. He obliged the king of Arragon to pay him 
ET : £2 2 homage 


le 


ized his authority ; and he ſent a legate to reconcile the 


123 


ile the pope remained at Perugia, hoſtilities continu- Hiſtory of 
ed in Sicily, between the Anjouvine party and Frederic. The Sicily. . 
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homage for the poſſeſſion of Sardinia, and 5 770 Me 
took off the ſentence of excommunication againſt the kin 
of France. He ſent a legate to England, to reconcile | 

| differences between the Engliſb and the Scots, and earneſt 

Death of laboured in reconciling the Venetians to the Paduans, Bu 

the pope. while he was thus intent on the duties of his function, he 
was poiſoned at Perugia, on the ſeventh of July, 1304. 

He is ſuc- The college of cardinals, upon the death of pope Bey. 

ceeded by dict, was divided in regard to their choice of his ſucceſſyr, 

Clement V. The one party was intent to ele& a pope who ſhould be in 

the king of France's intereſt, and conſequently a friend tg 

the Colonna family, in which they were moſt obſtinateh 

oppoſed by the other. They at length (after a diſpute gf 

nine months) came to a coalition, and agreed to chuſe thre: 

Frenchmen one of which, ſhould be returned as pope within 

the ſpace of forty days. Notwithſtanding this agreement 

the party rage revived, and the enemies of the king of 

France prevailed, by electing the archbiſhop of Bourdeaus, 

who was ſuppoſed to be the king's profeſſed enemy. The 

king of France being apprehenſive of his ſucceſs, had pre- 

viouſly adjuſted matters with the archbiſhop, who agreed to 

all his propoſals, particularly an obiivion of all violence 

againſt Boniface, and to grant him the tenth part of hi 

revenues for five years. The archbiſhop was ſoon after 

conſecrated pope, in the city of Lyons, and aſſumed the 

name of Clement V. Clement fulfilled his engagements faith- 

fully in every reſpect with the king of France; and upon 

his aſſuming the papal chair, he concerted meaſures to re- 

cover Palgęſtine from the infidels ; for which purpoſe he ſent 

the biſhop of Durham, under the title of patriarch of 7. 

ruſalem, to the emperor, and other potent princes, demand- 

ing their aſſiſtance; he alſo obtained a confiderable fleet 

from the Yenetians, to recover Conſtantinople from the Greek, 

The party of the Guelphs had for ſome time diſturbed the 

peace of Itah, and, in conjunction with the Florentines and 

Luqueſe, under Robert, ſon to the king of Naples, were at 

this time making war upon the Gibelines. Two nuncios wer 


ſent by Clement to order them to defiſt, which orders were Wi 5 

obeyed by theGuelphs, but contemned by the others; where. 5 

upon Clement, who was ſtill at Lyons, appointed cardinal 4 

1 Ur/ini, his legate over Italy, with an unlimitted commiſſion. Bi .. 
wno er This cardinal being in the intereſt of the Gibelines, his ® 
comme authority was ſo far from having any effect over the ill ni 
mg Florentines, that they drove him, with his whole retinue, out 1 
the 1% of Bologna; whereupon he pronounced ſentence of excom- 7 
n - ow munication againſt the city, and deprived it of its liberties. 0 
on "=D The king of England being at this time in Flauders, com- J 
Peaches plained to Clement, of ſome irregularities committed by the Wi . 
SE 6 archbiſhop of Canterbury; in conſequence of which, Clzment Wi .. 
cruſade. ſuſpended him, and went to Poitiers, to reconcile the difter- " 


ences between England and France. At this time „ 
: ; thing 
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hing was prepared for the ſiege of Con/tantinople, under 
barles of Valois. The emperor Andronicus was excommuni- 
ated, and one Haythonius, a friar, was employed by the 
dope to draw up a remonſtrance to the powers of Chriſten- 
um, proving it to be their duty to attack the Saracens, as 


thoſe infidels were at difference amongſt themſelves. But 
the arguments of Haythonius, though backed by the in- 


treaties of the pope, produced no effect. The miſfionaries 
of the pope, having had great ſucceſs in making proſelytes 
in Tartary, Clement wrote a letter of thanks to the khan, 
for his kindneſs towards them, exhorting him at the ſame 
time, to embrace the chriſtian faith. He alſo conſecrated 
his legate, archbiſhop of Cambalu, in that empire. Clement, 
having not yet fulfilled his promiſe with the king of France, 
in regard to Bonrface, the king reminded him of it, and in- 
ſiſted upon his burning the bones of Boniface, as thoſe of 
an heretic. But Clement excuſed himſelf from this rigorous 
injunction, by promiſing the king to call a general council, 
without which no pope could be condemned ; pacifying him 
at the ſame time, by depoſing thoſe cardinals who had been 
appointed by Boniface. = | 5 

A circumſtance happened at this time, which aſtoniſhed 
Europe, The Knights Templars, were, by ſeveral of their bre- Knights 
thren, accuſed of the moſt enormous impieties, and thro' Temp/ars 
the remonſtrances of the king of France, the pope publiſhed are abo- 


'2 bull for the extirpation of the order, and condemned liſhed. 


thoſe knights who had made the voluntary confeſſion of 
their crimes, to be burnt to death by a ſlow fire; one Dul- 
einus, who deviated from the opinion of the pope and 


{ biſhops, was alſo burnt in this year. 


The emperor Albert, being aſſaſſinated by his nephew, the EleQion 


duke of Svabia, the king of France, ſet out for Poitiers, to ſo- of an em- 


licit the pope to transfer the empire to France; but Clement, peror. 
who was informed of the king's purpoſe before he arrived, 
and knowing ſuch a decree would diſoblige the Germans, pri- 
vately ſent meſſengers to the electors, and informed them of 
It, adviſing them, at the ſame time, to elect another emperor 
with all expedition; they, upon this remonſtrance, elected 
Henry, duke of Luxemberg, which election was confirmed 
by the pope. This year the pope removed his court to 
Avignon in Provence; and upon his arrival in that city, he 
was informed that the Venetians had ſeized upon Ferrara, 
which belonged to the church, whereupon he excommu- 
nicated the Venetians. Ferrara was ſoon after retaken by an 
army of cruſaders, conſiſting of French, Florentines, and Bo- 
hgneſe ; and in conſideration of this aſſiſtance, the pope an- 
nulled the ſentence of excommunication the two latter then 
lay under. Charles, king of Naples, dying at this time, 
was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſurviving ſon, Robert, who, af- 
terwards Was created by the pope, count of Romaniola, 
upon his making a vow to uncertake an expedition to the 


Holy 


- 
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Holy Land; Robert, at the ſame time was diſcharged of the 
debt, his father had contracted with the apoſtolic ſce, but 
obliged himſelf, in conſideration of his fief, to pay an annual 
tribute of eight thouſand ounces of gold. | 

The pope The following year, the pope annulled all the decrees of 
annuls his Boniface, againſt the king of France; and great diſputes at 
redeceſ- the ſame time happened, on account of William Nogare, 
| for's aQs. and William Plegſianus, traducing the memory of Boniface, 
before the pope, in a general council. The kings of Gf 
and Arragon, with great warmth, remonſtrated againſt ſuch 
Yroceedings; whereupon Nogaret, with his coadjutors, were 
benithed for life, into the Holy Land. The Venetians ally, 
this year, begged for abſolution, offering, at the ſame time, 
to make ample reparation for the outrages they had com- 
mitted againſt the territories of the church; but Clement 
gave no ear to their intreaties. Clement alſo ſummoned a ge- 
neral council to be held at Vienne, in Dauphine, on the firſt 
of Odtoler following. In this year, the Knights Hoſp:allers 
made an expedition from Cyprus, whither they had retired 
upon the loſs of Palętine, and made themſelves maſters of 
Rhodes, at that time in poſſeſſion of the infidels. The em- 
peror Henry, upon the pope confirming his election, hav- 
ing promiſed to come to Rome, within two years, to receive 
the imperial crown, ſet out for that city, with a numerous 
army and a moſt magnificent retinue, to fulfil his engage- 
ments; and upon his arrival at Louſanne, he ſent ambafla- 
dors to the pope, renewing his oaths of allegiance, and con- 
firming the donations of former emperors to the apoſtolic ſee; 
In his journey through 7taly, he was received in every city 
with proper reſpect. Altliough this emperor, by the advice of 
his ſubjects in Germany, favoured the party of the Gibbelines 
who were ſtill at variance with the Guelphs, yet he decided a 
cauſe confirming the territory of Montſerrat, in favour of 2 
Guelph, who diſputed it with a Geline; this greatly offend- 
ed the Gibbelines, and gained him the hearts of the principal 
Guelphs. On the ſixth of January following, he arrived at 
Milan, where he was crowned by the archbiſhop of that 
City, with the iron crown. 5 
Henry, upon his coronation, applied himſelf aſſiduouſſy in 
reſtoring tranquility between factious parties, and recalled ſe- 
veral of them from exije; but a violent ſedition happening at 

4 Milan, in which the emperor was near loſing his life, and 

| the Guelphs joining the king of Naples, who was likewife at 

variance with the emperor, they oppoſed his journey to Rome. 
| A council Clement being to attend the council at Vienne, which was 
at Vienne. held this year, gave a commiſſion to five cardinals to crown 

the emperor at Rome. At this council the king of Hane 

aſſiſted in perſon, with upwards of three hundred arch— 
biſhops and biſhops, all of whom confirmed the ſuppreſiin! 

of the Templars, and gave their poſſeſſions among the fevcis; 

orders of religious knights, A cruſade was allo agree? 


and the king of France promiſed to ſerve in it: Clement. 

alſo confirmed the decree of Gregory X. in regard to the 

future elections of popes; he likewiſe ordained the Hebrew 

and other dead languages to be taught, in all the univerſities 

in Europe; and diſmiſſed the council the May following. 
Henry met with great oppofition from the Guelphs, who Diſturb- 

having got poſſeſſion of St. Peter's Church, rendered it im- ances in 

poſſible for him to be crowned in it, notwithſtanding all aß. 

his efforts, aſſiſted by the king of Sicily, to expel them 

from thence. Upon this, he prevailed with the cardinals 

to crown him in the Lateran Church, and his coronation was 

ſo, afterwards approved of by the pope ; Henry, at the ſame 

time, renewing his oaths of fidelity. The pope command- 


4 ed him to ſwear to a truce with the king of Naples, whom 
ent Henry would have attacked for aſſiſting the Guelphs. Henry 


ge. zefuſed, becauſe, as he alleged, the pope had no religious, 
rſt or civil, right, to command the emperor to make a truce 


ers with his vaſſals; but out of the great regard, which he 

red bore to Clement, Henry agreed not to attack the king of 

of Naples for a twelvemonth ; after which he ſet out upon his 

m- return to Germany, and ravaged Florence in his way, 

LV The next year, Henry reaſſumed his intentions to con- 

ve quer Naples, and, at the interceflion of the king of France, 

us Clement was prevailed upon to threaten him with excom- 

c. WE munication, in caſe he perſiſted in that undertaking. He 

N privately hinted to Heury, at the ſame time, that his being | 
n- WT in poſſeſſion of Naples, would not diſpleaſe him. This year The pope 


the pope ſent two cardinals into England, to interpoſe his ſends a le- 
authority in reconciling the barons, who at that time were gation ta 

of in arms againſt the king; but this embaſſy had no manner of England. 

5; weight with the barons, they refuſing to acknowledge the 

pope's ſupremacy. The emperor, was now taken with a 

2 violent fever, in his march to Maples, and foon after he died : 


fa at Benevento. 
al Clement being apprehenſive that, upon the emperor's death, 
at It would be in vain to encourage the expedition againſt 
at VNoples, he countermanded any farther proceedings in regard 
to it, and thought it moſt prudent to re-eſtabliſh his amity 
in Nvith that king, by condemning the ſentence pronounced 
1 againſt him (as a traitor) by the late emperor, appointing 
it him likewiſe his vicar, and a ſenator of Rome. Clement, at 


F this time ſent croſſes to the kings of England, France, and 
it Navarre, enjoining them to an expedition to the Holy Land. 


F He was ſoon after ſeized with a dyſentry, and died on his Death of 
s Novy to his native country, Bourdeauæx. the pope. 
n The death of the pope revived the diſſentions of the car- Vacancy 


A dinals and biſhops, and the diſputes ran ſo high, that the of the 
4 Gaſcons actually ſet fire to the conclave where the cardinals holy ſee. 
1 Wt aſſembled; and the papal chair continued empty for 
| wo years. The Piſans, affiited by the Germans, this year, 
deſcated the Gue/phs, and made themſelves maſters of Luc- 
: ca, 
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ca, where they ſeized upwards of a million of gold florin, 
Guido Turriano, aſſiſted by the king of Sicily, obtained a con. 
fiderable victory over the iſconti, in Lombardy. This occa. 


See 

Vol. 5 IX. 
P. 13. 

et ſeq. 
John 
XXII. 


— 
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fioned the archbiſhop of Milan, then ſeventy years of age, 
to be excommunicated, which ſentence he deſpiſed, any 
aſſumed the title of prince of Milan. 

At this time, a new ſect aroſe in Germany, called Lal 
lards, from one Lollar, a diſſenting prieſt, whoſe tener; 
were adapted to the genius and inclination of his country. 
men and followers, particularly that of aboliſhing faſts, an 
permitting them to eat fleſh any day; with ſeveral other 
fingularities, ſome of which were rational, others impiouſy 
abſurd. Gd | 5 

The papal chair being ſtill vacant, the king of Frany 
ſent his brother, the count of Poitiers, to Lyons, where he 
reaſſembled the cardinals, and forcibly ſhut them up in; 
monaſtery, telling them, at the ſame time, he would confine 
them there till they ſhould agree in the election of a pope, 
The cardinals continued in this confinement near fix weeks, 
when they referred the election to the biſhop of Porto. The 
biſhop propoſed himſelf, and the cardinals confirming him, 
on the ninth of Seprember he was crowned pope, and al- 
ſumed the name of John XXII. Soon after, Fohn receive 
ambaſſadors from the dukes of Bavaria and Auſtria, compe- 
titors for the empire, each of them begging a confirmation 


of his election. John, not inclimng to favour either, 


State of 
affairs in 
1t aly 0 


excuſed himſelf, pretending he would conſider of it, but 
ſuperſeded the king of Arragon's ſon, in the biſhoprick ol 
Ferragona, and gave it to the biſhop of Sarage//a. | 
The diſſentions of the different parties of the competitors 
for the empire, ſtil] continuing in Germany, John reſolved 
to cruſh the growing power and intereſt of the Gibbelines in 
Italy. He renewed all the deſpotic claims of his predecel- 
fors, over Italy, and erected ſchools where they were to 
be inculcated, as articles of faith upon the riſing generation, 
The reader, in a former volume, will find the hiſtory of [tal 
s connected with that of Germany, to the year 1317, when 
upon the death of the emperor, Henry VII. an interregnun 
of fourteen months enſued. During this period, the pope 


claimed the adminiſtration of the empire, and threatened 
excommunication to all who ſhould dare to act during the 


vacancy. He granted the vicariate of /taly, to Robert, king 
of Naples, and endeavoured to deſtroy the family of Viſcont, 
at Milan, and the other princes of Italy who favoured tt 


duke of Bavaria's pretenſions to the empire. The ſtate df 


{taly,at this time, affords great matter for hiſtorical reflection, 
The different cities and commonwealths, who had ſtruggle! 


for their liberties, equally againſt the emperor, and tit 


ope, had fallen under the dominion of their own citizens. 
The Viſconti, ruled at Milan; the Donati, at Florence; tit 
Scaligers, at Verona; the Bonacorſi, at Mantua; and in fhoth 
| even 
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Tins, . , 
con- every petty ſtate had its tyrant, who oppreſſed it under 
cca. pretence of preſerving its independency. The popes were 
age, the real friends of liberty, out of hatred to the emperors, 
and and would have chaſtized thoſe uſurpers, had they not 
ſheltered themſelves under the imperial authority. John Confede- 
Lil. was ſo indefatigable in aſſerting the authority of the pope- racy a- 
Nets dom, that he brought upon himſelf ſeveral conſpiracies of gainſt the 
try. the Gibetines 3; and we are told, that the biſhop of Cahors, pope. 
and being convicted on that account, was flayed and burnt alive. 
ther hn found much greater ſucceſs in England than in Scot- 
uſly /and, where Robert Bruce poſſeſſed the throne; but his 
holineſs, as well as Edward king of England, refuſed to 
2 give him the title of king. : 
e he The papal legates at the Exgliſb court, after fleecing the He is op- 
in 2 ſubjects there, were ordered to travel to Scotland, and ſent poſed by 
inne their credentials to Robert, who rejected them, becauſe they the Scots. 
ope, were addreſſed to him only as governor, and even threaten- 
eks, ed to hang them both up, if they entered his kingdom. 
The The legates were ſtartled at this menace, and not daring to 
nim, proceed, endeavoured to negociate by writing an accom- 
E modation between the two kingdoms. Robert refuſed to 
ived comply even with this propoſal, or to enter into a negocia- 
ape- tion of any kind, but under the title and character of king; 
tion upon which he and his party were excommunicated, 
her, About this time, his holineſs found it his igtereſt to propa- His acts 
but gate the doctrine of the exiſtence of magicians, and necro- of refor- 
L of mancers, under one or both of which denominations, he mation. 
| comprehended the moſt obnoxious of his enemies, and 
tors levelled all his thunders againſt them. Some of the Fran- 
Ived ciſcans having dared to aftert, that his holineſs, his court, 
5 iN and clergy, did not live up to the purity of the goſpel, and 
cel having maintained ſeveral other tenets of reformation, 
e to they were declared to be heretics, the flames of perſecution 
ion. were lighted up againſt them; and four of them were burned 
tal, at Marſeilles. Some of the Halian Gibelines, the viſcount of 
then Milan in particular, out of hatred to the pope, protected 
num thoſe heretics, and was himſelf declared to be one of them, 
pope for having prohibited the tortutes of the inquiſition in his 
-ned dominions, and checking the overgrown ambition and 
the avarice of eccleſiaſtics; and he was accordingly, with all his 
king party, excommunicated. F:ſconti, who had power equal to Confede- 
Inti is abilities, renewed the league of the Lombard cities racies a- 


the againſt his holineſs; and Canis Scalrger, who was called the gainſt him 
te a doge of Verona, was appointed general of the confederacy, | 
tion, which ſoon grew to be very formidable. The Geneeſe being 

role declared G#:/phs,-and headed by the king of Naples, invited 


"the thoſe of Vlorence, Sienna, and other parts of Italy to join 
zent, them; but /7/conri's fon, Galeazzs, carried the war to the 
the very heart of their territory, where he ſpread inconceiva- 


hott, ble deſolatian, and laid fiege to Genoa itſelf. The. Genoeſe 
yer being thus diſtreſt, applied to his holineſs for relief, and he 
A. K prevailed 


CL. 


His ſtea- 
dineſs. 
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prevailed upon Robert, king of Naples, to ſend them twelve 
hundred horſe. Robert likewiſe carried twenty hve gallies 
to their aſſiſtance, and the Genoe/e, in return, declared him 
the governor of their city for ten years. This reinforce. 
ment, with others raiſed by the Lombard Guelphs, turned the 
ſcale of the war againſt the Gibelines, and they were obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege with conſiderable loſs, upon which 
Robert ſailed to Avignon, to viſit his holineſs. In Lombary, 
the ſpiritual arms of the popedom, though exerted with 
great vigour, and acrimony, had no effect; and John was 
obliged to employ Philip, of Valois, againſt Viſconti, who 
was then beſieging Vercelli. Philip found himſelf unable, 


with all the reinforcements the pope ſent him, to raiſe the 


fiege; and, after a conference with Galeaxzo, he returned to 
France, under pretence of bis not having been properly 
ſupported according to his agreement. | 

The affairs of the popedom, at this time, wore a gloomy 
aſpect, and nothing but the ſteadineſs of John could have 


prevented them from going to ruin. All his flattering pro- 


miſes of making Philip of Valois, lieutenant general of the 
church in Italy, could not bring him back to his ſervice, 
The Albrgenſes, and the Waldenſes, again appeared in France, 
and were again conſigned to the flames; as were the 7eus, 
and other heretics of all denominations. Fohn attached 


| himſelf more cloſely than ever to the kings of France, and 


Affairs of 
Naples. 


Naples, and to pleaſe the latter he excommunicated Frederic, 


king of Trinacria; which brings our hiſtory back to that of 


the 7700 Sicilies. 
Frederic, king of Trinacria, had been a zealous leader of 


the Italian Gibelines, and his treaſury having been exhauſted 
in their ſervice, he revived the antient claims of the kings 
of Sicihh, by taxing the eccleſiaſtical livings within his do- 
minions, for which he had been excommunicated. This 
was ſo far from intimidating Frederic, that in a full aſſem- 
bly of the Sicilian barons, he ordered his ſon to be crowned. 
Robert took on himſelf the execution of the pope's ſentence. 
He returned from Avignon to Genoa, and proceeded from 


thence to = where he prepared a great fleet for invad- 


ing Sicily. Frederic is accuſed of ſome wicked practices, 
not only againſt this armament, but againſt the perſon of 
Robert, and his ſon the duke of Calabria, on the diſcovery 
of which ſome perſons were put to death at Naples. The 
duke of Calabria, landed at Palermo, with three thouſand 
horſe, and a numerous body of infantry ; but after many 
attempts, all he could do was to lay waſte, in an unmanly 
manner, that noble country ; and he returned to Naples. 
In 1326, as the emperor Lewis of Bavaria, was prepar- 
ing to come to the aſſiſtance of the (7:be/:nes, the pope again 
appointed Robert to be vicar of the empire in Italy. Robert, 
ſtill mindful of his reſentment againſt Frederic, after ſend- 


ing ſomg ſuccours to the Lomvurd Guelphs, again invaded. 


and 
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and ravaged Siciſy, and matched to the aſſiſtance of his ſub- 
jects the Genoeſe, againſt Caſtruccio Caſtruccani, of Lucca. 
The emperor Lewis, who deſpiſed all the fulminations and 
thunders of the pontiff, was by this time arrived at Trent; 
and it was natural for the king of Naples to imagine he 
would bend his chief force againſt his dominions, as he 
was the principal ſupport of the Guelph faction in Htah. 
He endeavoured in vain to oppoſe the emperor's entering The em- 
Rome, where he was crowned, and where he loitered away peror 
his time in diſputes with the pope, whom he ſentenced to crowned 
death, though he was {till at Avignon; ſo that Robert had at Rome- 
time to provide for the ſafety of his dominions. He gave i444. 
the command of his army to the duke of Calabria; and p. 26, 
though the emperor was favoured by Frederic of Trinacria, 
who invaded Naples, yet for want of money he could not 
proceed in his expedition, and was obliged to return to 
Germany. 8 | 
The Romans, partly through their own inconſtancy, and Revolu- 
| partly through the miſconduct of Lewis, and the antipope, tions 
e whom he had created, now deteſted the imperial and Gibe- there; 
line factions, and invited the pope to return to their city. 
, He excuſed himſelf on account of his great age, but ſent 
) thither a legate, who reverſed all that had been done by the 
i emperor, and the antipope; and before the year 1329 was 
] expired, John found no oppoſition in Itah, and even the 
antipope was ſo completely deſerted by the emperor, that 
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f he ſurrendered himſelf a priſoner, and the miſerable re- 
mains of his life was ſpared upon his ſhewing proper figns 
f of repentance. This æra of the Italian hiſtory is extremely Reflection 
d remarkable. Though a more favourable conjuncture could 
$ not have preſented itſelf for the abolition of the Guelph 
- faction in Itah, than when Lewis invaded it; yet it is certain, 
$ that he miſtook the ſentiments of the Gibelines, who meant 
. no more by joining his ſtandards than to aſſert their own in- 


dependency upon the pope, and regain poſſeſſion of their 
0 lands held by their enemies the Guelphs; nor did they doubt 
1 of Lewis's ſpeedily returning to Germany, and his leaving 
- them abſolute maſters of Lombardy, and Tuſcany, occaſio- 
) nally paying a very moderate acknowledgment to the em- 
f peror. The manner in which Lewis proceeded, proved 
/ to them, that if he ſhould eſtabliſh his power in Itahh, they 
e would have in his perſon a maſter, who would unite the 
] Imperial and papal power, by which they would become 
r doubly ſlaves. This conſideration influenced their conduct, 
7 and they withdrew their aſſiſtance from Lewis. Upon the 

latter's return to Germany, the pope proceeded with great- 
- a{perity againſt the Franciſcans, who had animated. the 
1 Germans to all their violences; and every where in their 
. ſermons inveighed againſt the papacy. Michael Coſena, was 
« their general, and was ſeconded by Milliam Oatham, an 
1 Engliſhman, in publiſhing all the violent ſentences that had 
d ; K 2 paſſed 
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paſſed againſt John. They were accordingly excommuni. 
cated, and the pope threatened to aboliſh their order. Foby 
remained ſtill at Avignon, and iſſued out monitories againſt 
the emperor's father-in-law William, of Hainault, who, 
under pretence of marching againſt the Moors in Spain, was 
advancing with an army towards that city. 

The pope | John was now every where victorious ; but his reſtleſs 
victorious. implacable temper rendered him the firebrand of chriſten- 
dom. The emperor Lewis applied to him in the moſt 
earneſt and ſubmiſſive manner, for a reconciliation; hn, 
inſtead of granting it, ordered the electors of the empire to 
proceed to a new choice, and the king of Bohemia to de- 
throne him. That prince, inſtead of obeying the pope, 
fecretly leagued himſelf with Lewis, and as imperial vicar, 
marched with an army into Italy, where he reduced the 
greateſt part of Lombardy. The weakneſs of the emperor 
| in Germany, flattered the Bohemian king with a notion, that 
Ford. it was practicable for him, with the pope's aſſiſtance, to 
p- 27. ered his new conqueſts into a kingdom for himſelf and his 
New con- family. A ſecret negociation followed between him and the 
federacies pope in the year 1331, which being ſoon diſcovered by its 
take place effects, alarmed Lew:s, and united the Guelphs, as well as 
the Gibelines, againſt the pope and the Bobemians. The 
latter being obliged upon a confederacy formed againſt him 
in Germany, to return to Bohemia, left his ſon his lieutenant 
in Italy, while Leꝛuis again offered to be reconciled to the 
pope, who perſiſted in rejecting all terms of an accommo- 
dation. Perceiving that the king of Bobemia was either 
unable or unwilling to fulfil his engagements, and that he 
was returning to his connections with the emperor, he 
artfully detached the duke of Auſtria from the contederacy, 
The Bohemian proving victorious over all his enemies in 
Germany, returned with an army to ſupport his ſon in Itah; 
but he found him a conqueror over the united forces of tne 
Guelphs and Gibelines, The reader may form ſome compu- 
tation of the internal ſtrength of Italy, by the following 
proportions which each ftate contributed to the general 
confederacy. The Florentines were to furniſh ſix hundred 
horſe ; the * the ſame number; the prince, (or 
as he was called the doge) of Verona, eight hundred; Asi, 
or Oths, viſcount of Milan, one hundred; and the dukes 
of Ferrara, and Mantua, two hundred each; and we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe the infantry that were to be raiſed were 

in the ſame proportions, 6 
The pope Though the king of Bohemia's arms were thus crowned 
and Bohe- with ſuccefs, this confederacy againſt him was fo ſtrong, 
mian that he could do nothing deciſive towards eſtabliſhing the 
troops lan he had in view; but the pope and he continued ſeeming- 
defeated ly on as good terms as ever. The doge of Verona became 
near Fer. maſter of Breſcia, and Bergamo; Azo ſurprized Pavia, but 
rara. Not its citadel ; Charles of Bohemia, laid waſte the Milaneſ⸗ 
| 2 | an 
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and attempted to retake Pavia, but was by Azo forced te 


4 return to Parma. His ally the pope's legate, after beating 
nſt the Ferrareſe, laid ſiege to their city, and ſeized all the 
10, country of the Romagna, and the Belogneſe. The inhabi- 
as tants of Ferrara applied to the inhabitants of Florence for 

relief, which they found extremely difficult to ſend them, 
eſs as the Bohemian troops were in poſſeſſion of all the paſſes by 
n. Modena, and Parma. Two young gentlemen, Streza, and 
oft Scala, undertook to conduct the reinforcement, conſiſting of 
* four hundred horſe, and they brought them to Verona, from 
e whence they bravely threw themſelves into Ferrara. The 
e- king of Bohemia, had by this time, brought from Parma a 
e, reinforcement of Germans to the legate's camp, and they 
r, were preparing to ſtorm Ferrara juſt at the time the Horen- 
he tines entered it. The latter, who acted with a greater ſpirit, 
or and upon truer principles of liberty than any of the other 
at Italian ſtates, encouraged the Ferrareſe and their confede- 
to rates in the city to make a ſally, which they did with ſo 


much ſucceſs, that their enemies were totally defeated, and 

he moſt of them who eſcaped the ſwords of the confederates 

were drowned in the Po. 0 | 
This victory proved fatal to the Bohemians affairs in Italy. Succeſs 

ie Romagna revolted from the pope, and it was with difficulty of the 

that the German horſe overawed the Bologneſe from follow- Lombard 

ing the example. The ſons of Caſtruccani took Lucca, but confede- 

it was retaken by the Bohemians. The ſucceſſes of the con- rates. 

federates gave them juch ſpirits, that they renewed their 

engagements with one another, and their chiefs held aa 

aſſembly at Lerice, then in the Genoe/e territory. Though 

they had previouſly agreed upon the allotments which each 

prince or ſtate was to poſſeſs, yet ſeveral of them were ſtill 

to be conquered. They determined however, to proſecute 

the war till the purpoſes of the confederacy were anſwered. 

The viſcount of Milan was to poſſeſs Cremona; Parma was 

to fall to the ſhare of the Veroneſe; Reggio was allotted to 

the duke of Mantua; Modena to the duke of Ferrara, and 

Piſa to the Florentines. The pope omitted nothing that 

could break the force of this confederacy, He treated by 

turns with the kings of France, Naples, Arragon, and 

England, but his chief confederate, the king of Bohemia, 

found it very difficult for him to keep his footing in /talj. 

After the batde of Ferrara, the legate, who was a com- Deſertion 

pound of avarice, arrogance, and tyranny, fled to Bologna, of the 

where he was ſo much hated that the people beſieged him Germans 

in the citadel he had built for overawing them. he Flo- from them 

rentines retained ſo much regard for the legate's character, 

that they ſent three hundred horſe to meditate between him 

and the Bologne/e ; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that 

upon his ſurrendering the citadel, he was permitted to de- 

part alive out of the city. Parma was the next object of 

the confederates, and it was beſieged by them, The Flo- 

* a 3 rentines 
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rentines being then at war with the Lucqueſe, beſieged their 
capital at the ſame time, and in a general rendezvous de- 
manded that a detachment from the main army ſhould be 


ſent to aſſiſt them in reducing Lucca. The ſtrength of the 


confederates at that time, conſiſted in ſome German merce. 
naries, that had been furniſhed them by the emperor, who 
was ſtill paſſionately fond of a reconciliation with his holi- 
neſs; and the legate tampered with them fo effectually, 
that they mutined, and inſtead of beſieging, they defended, 
Parma. This defertion diſconcerted the affairs of the 
confederacy ſo much, that the two ſieges were raiſed ; but 
ſoon after reſumed. The king of Bohemia, who was in the 
French intereſt, endeavoured to ſave Lucca, by making a 
donation of it to the king of France; but the Florentines 
paid no regard to the deed, and continued their prepara- 
tions. In the mean while, the Veroneſe were carrying on 
the ſiege of Parma, which was defended by two noble 
brothers, of the name of Rofi, to whom, and an other 
brother, who commanded in Lucca, the king of Bohemia 


owed large ſums of money. The doge of Verona, who was 


reckoned the moſt politic, but the moſt treacherous and 


| maſters of ambitious prince in /taly, offered terms to the Venetians, 


who were his implacable enemies, and protected Parma; 


and Lucca. but they were rejected. He then applied to the two 
brothers, who ſurrendered Parma, upon his engaging to 
' . repay the money owing them by the Bohemian; and it was 


War in 


Tuſcany. 


at this time could eaſily raiſe eighty thouſand fighting meu. 


likewiſe agreed, upon the fame terms, that he ſhould be put 
in poſſeſſion of Lucca by the third brother, which he ac- 
cordingly was, and upon promiſing to pay the money, he 
became maſter of both places. By this time, the duke of 
Mantua was poſſeſſed of Reggio, as the Ferrare/e were of 
Modena. : 72 5 
Florence, being thus the only party in the confederacy 
that was diſappointed in the terms agreed on, required the 
Veroneſe prince to put her in poſſeſſion of Lucca. He 
demanded the money he had paid, which he pretended 
amounted to an immenſe ſum, no leſs than one hundred 
thouſand pounds. The Florentines offered to raiſe it, but 
perceived the Veroneſe was only trifling with them, which 
drew on a war between them. The general hatred borne 
by all Italy to the Veroneſe, who was now the moſt power- 
ful prince in Lombardy, greatly encouraged the Fhrentines, 
who proceeded in the war with proper ſteadineſs. They 
Tavaged the territories of the Veroneſè allies, and hearing 
that that prince was marching with an army againſt the 


city through Romagna, they attempted to give him a diver- 


ſion, by transferring the feat of war to Lombardy. The 
Penetians were the only people of Italy who joined the Ho- 
rentines on this occaſion ; but the aſſiſtance they gave them 
was inadaquate to their ſtrength ; if it is true, that Venice 
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The Veroneſe prince deceived the Rofſz, as he did all with 
whom he was concerned, and one of them (Peter) who 


was an excellent officer, was taken into the ſervice of the 
Flirentines and Venetians, Eſcaping from Pontremoli, where 


he had been beſieged, he came to Florence, where he was 
put at the head of eight hundred horſe, with which he un- 
dertook to reduce Lucca. He was encountered by the Ve- 
rozeſe governor of that city, whom he defeated, and pur- 
ſued with great ſlaughter to its gates. Though Raffi was 
unſucceſsful in his main deſign, yet his reputation was 


ſo great, that he was truſted with the command of the com- 


bined army againſt the Veroneſe, whom he defeated in 
various ſkirmiſhes, but without being able to bring that 
prince to a deciſive action. The Venetians, who had en- 
tered into the war only to preſerve the ballance of power 
in Italy againſt the Veroneſe, had been ſparing of their own 
citizens, but had taken into their pay a body of German, 
and other mercenaries; whom the Veroneſe, ſeeing his capital 
in danger from Raſſi, prevailed upon, by the force of money, 
to join him. Raſſi, at this time, had an eye upon Padua, 
and notwithſtanding this deſertion, he proceeded with great 
vigour againſt Bovolenta, which lies within ſeven miles of 
that city, while Lucino Viſconti, marched with an army con- 
fiſting of Milaneſe, Ferrareſe, and Mantuans, againſt Ve- 
rona itſelf, and was joined by two thouſand four hundred 
horſe, under Marſilio, Roſſi's brother. The fate attending 
almoſt all confederacies, attended this, through the want 
of unanimity among the parties. When Lucino was within 
two miles of Verona, the Veroneſe offered him battle; but 
though- ſuperior in numbers he declined it, and his army 
diſbanded itſelf, Roſſi being thus left ſingly to oppoſe 
the whole power of the Veroneſe, was at firſt reduced to 
prodigious ſtraits, from which he extricated himſelf by his 


addreſs, and was joined hy a body of troops which had 


{till kept together under his brother Marſilio. 
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The ſcale of war now preponderated againſt the Veroneſe, The Ve- 
who had been ſo induſtrious in deſtroying Roſſi's proviſions, rone/e de- 
that he had left none for himſelf ; ſo that his army was daily feated, 


diminiſhed by deſertion, and he was obliged to abandon a 
very advantageous camp he had choſen. Padua thus fell 
into the hands of Ro/7, the cities of Feltri, . Breſcia, and 
Bergamo, were reduced by the confederates, and Alberto, 


brother to the Veroneſe prince, was ſent priſoner to Venice. 


The joy of the confederates for thoſe ſucceſſes was damped 
by the death of the brave Roſſi, who was killed in ſtorming 
Maonſelice. He was ſucceeded in his command by his brother 
Orlando; the other brother Marfilio, dying of grief. Or- 
lando proſecuted the war with great vigour and ſucceſs, and 
after defeating the Veroneſe in ſeveral battles, he laid ſiege 


to Vicenza. The doge of Verona having thus loſt all his ill 
| 8 acquired 
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acquired conqueſts, was obliged to ſue to the Venetians for 
peace. They granted it, on condition, that the marquiſate 
of Treviſo, one of the fineſt eſtates in Italy, ſhould remain tg 
themſelves; that Feltri, with other two places, ſhould 
be ceded to Charles of Bohemia, who had aſſiſted the confe. 
derates, and that the Florentines ſhould enjoy their conqueſty 
in the Lucqueſe, with Peſcia, and Brgiani, The latter diſ- 
approved of thoſe terms; but the Yenetzans, who thought 


that the Veroneſe prince was ſufficiently reduced, forced 


them to accept of them; and thus the peace of Lombardy, 
and Tyſcany was reſtored for ſome time. | 


Hiſtory of The progreſs of the arts, ought always to find a place 
the arts in in hiſtory, eſpecially that of Itah, the firſt nation that 


Italy. 


emerged from barbariſm, after the long Gothic night, that 
had for ſome years before this period overſpread Europe. 


The uſe of reading glaſſes reſembling ſpectacles, was now 
Bee a Dominican monk, in Piſa. Wind- 


diſcovered by one 
mills are pretty much of the ſame date, but the diſcovery 


probably came from the Greeks, or the Saracens, to whom 


they had been long known. Faznza was diſtinguiſhed for 
its manufacturing of certain earthen ware, reſembling por- 
celane. Glaſs manufactures had been erected, but the 
commodity was yet ſcarce, though the Venetians had carried 
it to ſuch perfection, that at the time we treat of they made 
mirrors, Even clocks and clockwork were not then un- 


known in Taly; and though the magnet had been long 


known, yet the uſe of the compaſs in ſailing, if known, 
was a ſecret, and confined to very few. Padua, about this, 
time, had the honour of introducing the manufacture of 
paper, by pounded rags. The inhabitants of Italy were 
then ſtrangers to many other conveniences of life ; they 


were awkward even in the cultivation of their vines, 


2 
Money. 


and tapers and candles were rare. The common people 
were juſt beginning to wear linnen ſhirts ; but the culture 
and manufacture of ſilk, and embroidery was known, 
though worn only by perſons of high diſtinction; as were 
utenſils of gold and ſilver. 5 

The value of the current ſpecie of Italy at this time, was 
very uncertain, and its poſſeflion unequal. The vaſt trade of 
the Venetians to Aſia, certainly ſupplied them with great 
quantities, which circulated through the manufacturing 
and trading ſtates of Italy, particularly Florence, as appears 
from the immenſe ſum which they engaged to pay to the 
doge of Verona. The Florentines, however, had other re- 
ſources. They were the only people of Italy who traded 
with France and England, and they had twenty per cent. in- 
tereit for their money, which was always acceptable to 


| thoſe nations, as they were always embroiled in wars. The 


art of building, with ftone and marble materials, was almoſt 


confined wholiy to the Aallan cities, and villas, and the in- 
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ut revival of painting and architecture, was owing to the 
Firentines, Who, of all the other Italians, had the trueſt 


angular marble tower, which Giotto erected at Florence, in 
85 and which is {till ſtanding, may be appealed to. 
hunnelleſchi, at the ſame time, and in the ſame city, reviv- 
and practiſed the true principles of civil architecture. 
Punting owed its revival to Ciambue, another Florentine, 
who was the father of the modern painters, and the maſter 
of Giotto, Many of their pictures are yet beheld with ad- 
nication, and diſcover true taſte, with an amazing ſtrength. 
genius. The language of the Italians began now to form 
ielf- into eaſe and elegance, under Petrarch and Dante; 
e former the ſubject, and the latter, a native, of Florence. 


IPararch was courted and rewarded by all the princes of his 


e: and Dante, who was elder in point of time, makes ns 
nconſiderable figure in the hiſtory of his own country. To 
them ſucceeded Boccace, who compleated the purity of the 
ſyſcan language. 


te ſtrength of their genius; and that the Greets, who after- 


heir language. His opinion is owing to his inattention to 
he Italian hiſtorians. It is certain, that the intercourſe be- 
Ween Greece and /taly had, for ſome ages before this, been 
b frequent, that we cannot imagine the /tal/ians to have 
ken ignorant of the Greet arts; and there is little doubt 
flat the Italians adopted many of them. The barbarity into 
wich Greece afterwards fell, and the progreſs which 7zaly, on 
tie other hand, has made in literature, have ſtifled thoſe- 
has, and left the Italians at liberty to engroſs the whole 
lerit of being the ſole revivers of the arts. As to the igno- 
lice of the Greeks in all but their own language, that 
Hitorian muſt own himſelf to be miſtaken, when he reflects 
but true philoſophy was yet unknown in /taly, and that it 
Ws introduced by the Greets, who taught it in their own 
Iguage, becauſe they knew no other. For the truth of 
„ we need but appeal to the elegant hiſtory of Aretine, 
Mo was one of their firſt diſciples. But it is now proper 
tſhould return to our hiſtory, | 

Pope John, ſtill refiding at Avignon, and having rejecte 

terms of accommodation with the emperor Lewis, the 


Mices of Europe began now to deteſt him. We have al- 54. 

ly mentioned that emperor's proceedings againſt him, p. 29. 
dhe died juſt at the time when he was making advances Death of 
"areconciliation with Lewis, on the fourth of December, the pope. 
n. The incredible ſums he left behind him, and the mean- 


Nof his birth and character, have likewiſe been already 
| DN . e 


mius for the fine arts, which they cultivated amidſt their The fine 
volt deſtructive wars. As a proof of this, the famous qua- arts. 


altaire, in treating of the manners and cuſtoms of the Obſerva- 
iteenth and fourteenth centuries, ſays, that all thoſe tions on 
keautiful inventions were owing to the Italiaus only, and Voltaire. 


Jpads came over to Italy, could only teach the Flarentines  ' 
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mentioned. He was ſucceeded, in a moſt unaccounitahi.ae f. 
manner, by one Tournier, a Ciftzrtian monk, who tog vere 

Succeed- upon himſelf the name of Benedict XII. He made the cu comp 

ed by Be- dinal electors, who were in number, twenty-four, a pr mult 

nedictꝭx II. ſent of one hundred thouſand golden florins, and he fen flu 
fifty thouſand to Rome. He began his pontificate by aboliſh: I ms | 
ing ſeveral ſimoniacal practices of his predeceſſor, and intry. I hd! 
ducing others of his own. He iſſued bulls and letters, fi po 
ſuppreſſing hereſy, particularly in Germany and Bohemia, if pope 
and the Romans, at laſt, agreed to govern their city in h M150 
name, as their maſter; a reſolution which they came || «hi 
throygh their inteſtine diviſions. | * 1 

His go- The emperor remained under ſentence of excommunicz: | A tl 

vernment. tion, from which Benedict refuſed to abſolve him; but upon If at 
the former offering him, in a manner, his own terms, he toth 
would have agreed to an accommodation, had it not been | hat 
that the kings of France, Naples, and Bohemia, found it I dne 
their intereſt to keep the emperor embroiled, to prevent I de 
his joining Edward III. of England, who had invaded I hut 
France. The negociation breaking off, the pope appliel I Van 

. himſelf to eccleſiaſtical and monaſtical regulations in Ia, Ale 
and excommunicated the Bologneſe for contumacy. He en- but 
deavoured to make peace between the kings of England and If f 
France; but though he was reſpected by both parties, be ben 

ibid. ibid, was ſucceſsful with neither. Benedict then offered to be bei 
raeconciled to the emperor, if he would abandon Edward, 1 R 
but met with a refuſal, and underwent many mortificatiom |} 6#7 
from Lewis and the German princes. - Frederic king of 77. te 
nacria, was now dead, and Benedict laid his ſubjects under 1 y: 

an interdict, becauſe they refuſed to accept of him as their 
maſter ; but he gave the inveſtiture of Sardinia and Cu 00 4 

to the king of Arragon. About this time, the Greek em- "rot 
peror renewed his applications to the holy ſee, for an union but 
between the Greek and Latin churches ; but the pope per- fill 
ceiving that this was only a bait thrown out for his obtain- | #9 

ing aſſiſtance againſt the Turks, the negotiation came to no- dety 


thing. | | 
and power The troubles inrwhich the emperor was involved in G. ve 
in Italy. many, rendered Benedict very powerful in /taly. Az, of 0 
| Milan, was now dead, and his brother, and ſucceſſor, Lu. 
cino, purchaſed the vicariate of Italy, from Benedict, at te 
rate of fifty thouſand florins in gold, and an annual tribute 
of ten thouſand. The other princes and ſtates of Lombart) 1 
and Taſcany, deſerting the cauſe of the emperor, obtained 
from his holineſs a confirmation of the rights and poſſel. 4 f 
ſions they had uſurped, which erected them, in fact, into ſo 
many independent ſovereignties. The doge of Verona, whoſe 1 
true name was Eſcala, or Scaliger, paid him five thouſand va 
florins, for the vicariate of Verona and Vicenza; Gonzagt & 
bought that of Mantua and Reggio; the Carrara family, that 
of Padua; and He, that of fc and Modena. All my gh 
4 1 . . : ; a „ ; i? 
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e facts that immediately concern the hiſtory of Itahy; but 
vere we to extend it to the hiſtory of the popes, it would 
comprehend that of all Europe, and therefore the reader 
muſt conſult ſuch parts of this work, as thoſe particulars 


fl under. Benedict died at Avignon, in April, 1 42, and 
ms ſuccecded by Clement VI. The emperor, by this time, 
had reſumed the proſecution of his rights in Italy, and had 
pointed imperial vicars, in oppoſition to thoſe. of the 


J pope. This alarmed the Romans ſo much, that they invited 


his holineſs to repair from Avignon, to Rome; but he excuſ- 
ed himſelf on account of the engag-ments he was under to 


At the requeſt of the Romans, who ſent him deputies for 
that purpoſe, among whom was Petrarch, (the poet laureat 
tothe king of Naples) he fixed a new jubilee to the fiftieth, 
that is, the middle, year of the century. He preached up 


12 


ain the diſputes between the kings of England and France. 


A new - 


new cruſade againſt the Turks, and he excommunicated cruſade. 


the emperor, who reſigned himſelf entirely to his will; 
ut the rights of the empire were vindicated by the diet of 
Frankfort. His agents were either imprifoned in or ex- 
pelled out of England, for their inſolent demands of money; 


ut he had the glory to make a Spanyh nobleman king 


of the Canary 1/lands, the knowledge of which had been 
then recovered in Europe, on condition of his converting 


he inhabitants to popery. 


Robert king of Naples, after the emperor's departure from Affairs of 


- 4 


Grrmany loſt his only ſon the duke of Calabria; this did not Naplesand 
preyent his proſecuting the war with the Sicilians, but without Siciqh. 


ny remarkable event happening; and he married the daughter 
tothe, duke of Calabria, (who had died without male iſſue) 
to Andrew, the ſecond fon of his own nephew, by an elder 


brother to the king of Hungary, tho' the bridegroom was 


but ſeven years of : ge and the bride five. The Cicilian war 
fill went on, but Peter the ſon of Fredericking of Trinacria, 


kingdom of Sicily, in lieu of Sardinia. - This propoſition had 


no effect, and in the year 1238, the Neapolitans again in- 
raded Sicily under his nephew Charles of Durazzo, who was 
| Odliged to return to Naples after reducing Tremole. The 
Vor thus contipued for ſeveral years, without any conſider- 
| aſe effort on either ſide till the death of Peter in 1342. 


\ Proving, a weak prince, Robert endeavoured to end the war + 
between them, by perſuading Peter to reſign to him the 


The hiſtory of Sicily and Naples at this period exhibits Death of 
alively image of the love of independency and the effects king Ro- 


The family of Anjou had no right to gert of 


the crown of Naples but what was given them by the Naples. 


(| eg donation, and if that was invalid, they were uſurpers. 


iolleflion, however, had given them a right ; and ſuch was 
the flaviſh prejudices of the time, that all Europe conſidered 
lem as lawful monarchs, They had the ſame original 


fbr ori as te Vaples, but the Sigilaus vind _— their 
ep e 5 Iberties 
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liberties by the general maſſacre of the French and Prog, 
cals, and had for fifty years, with amazing intrepidity, mit 
tained upon the throne the princes they had choſen 


protect their liberties againſt the pope, the older branche 
of the houſe of Arragon, and the houſe of Anjou. Upon ix 


death of Peter, this glorious ſpirit ſubſided. The $i. 
lians were divided by the arts and gold of Robert, wh 
gained a great party of them to his intereſt ; and though; 


regent of the kingdom had been appointed, they ſurpriziſÞ 


. Meſſina, which they loſt again by not being timely ſuppon. 
ed by Robert. That prince died in the year 1343, and h 
is celebrated in hiſtory, as excelling, in civil and literary u. 
compliſhments, any king of his age. | 


Succeeded He was ſucceeded by his grand- daughter, Jean, who 
by queen though ſtill a minor, was crowned queen, while her hl. 


Jean. 


band, Ararew, had no higher title than that of duke of (+ 
labria. His preceptor Robert, a friar, had, in fact, all th 


executive power of the kingdom; and would have brougft i 
about a match between FJean's ſiſter, the princeſs Man, 


and Lew:s, king of Hungary; who, in right of his anceſtor; 


primogeniture, was heir to Charles II. his great grandfathe, 


and conſequently to the crown of Naples. This match ws 
prevented by Charles of Durazzo marrying the lady, The 


gueen dowager of Hungary, in a viſit ſhe paid to Najh, if 


after performing all the ridiculous ſuperſtitions of the time, 


wich were then termed acts of piety, thought ſhe diſcy 
_ wered in her daughter Jean, a moſt immodeſt behaviou, 
The Neapolitans, in general, were for crowning Andrew, s 


Murder 
of her 
huſband, 


king, in his own right. The pope, who had appointed i 
his legate Americanus to take care of the affairs of the 


kingdom, refuſed to grant the bull of coronation till th 
king of Hungary, as is ſaid, bribed him with 44,000 marks, 


This was a vaſt diſappointment to other princes of the Þ 


Blood, and they entered into a conſpiracy to murder Andra 
Some pretend that the queen was acceſſary to this conſpiracy. 


Tho' this is not very probable, yet there is room for if 
thinking that ſhe was diſguſted with her huſband, and it h 


certain he was barbarouſly murdered by the princes at 


the nobles at Averſa. Jean returned to Naples, from hene 


ſhe wrote a vindication of her own innocence as to fit 
murder of the king of Hungary; but by this time the pul- 
lic had been poiſoned with prejudices againſt her on «: 


count of her indifference towards her huſband. Shews 
accuſed of a criminal intercourſe with the prince of Tarp 
and other perſons about her court; and about three montl | 
aſter her huſband's death, ſhe was brought to bed of aim 


who was created duke of Calabria. 


In the mean while, the public was ſeized with horror! 


the murder of Andrew, which was attended with the mo 
ſhocking circumſtances of cruelty to his perſon; and! 
commiſſion paſſed, appointing the count of Novello to en. 


quite 


PPort 
and he 


ary de. 


el into his hands. 


of the crown of 
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| lire into the murder, and to bring the guilty to condign 


jaiſhment. This commiſſion was confirmed by the pope, 
4 many of the murderers were judicially put to death. 


| The profligate manners of the Neapolitans at this time were 


nd deſcription, and the ſprings of Andrew's murder are 
this day unknown. 
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Charles of Durazzo, and the nobi- of which 


ſity, accuſed the queen, but ſhe was in poſſeſſion of the ſhe is ac- 
je of Naples, and the royal treaſures. Both parties cuſed. 


book arms, and robberies and murders filled every corner o 


the kingdom, during a total ceſſation of juſtice and go- 
enment. Lewis of Hungary, now aſſerted his hereditary 
icht to the crown of Naples. He concluded an alliance 


with the regent of Sicily; but on account of his connections 
with the emperor, the pope refuſed to grant him the bull of 


meſtiture. Notwithſtanding this, he purſued his right of 
ſueceſſion, and invaded Naples, where he had a vaſt number 
of friends, and many principal cities and forts were deliver- 
He was oppoſed by the duke of Du- 
zo, and in the mean while, oy Fean married Lewis, 
the ſecond ſon of the prince of Tarento, the ſame with 


' vhom ſhe had been caluminated in her huſband's life time; 


but as they were couſin germans, and had not obtained the 
pope's diſpenſation, the marriage was looked upon as in- 
teſtuous. The ſtrong prepoſſeſſions which on that account 
hy againſt Jean, eſpecially among the eccleſiaſtics, renders 
her hiſtory very doubtful, and it muſt be read with caution. 
Her averſion for her huſband had been inſpired and foment- 
ed by wicked agents about her own perſon, particularly by 


| her favorite the famous Philippa of Catanea. Some political 
confiderations contributed to confirm it. 
 tirely governed Andrew, who was beſet with Hungarians; 


Friar Robert en- 


the Neopolitans looked on them as barbarians, and the friends 


| of Jean, by her own conſent, oppoſed his being declared 


king in his own right. 


The king of Hungary, who had now dropt all thoughts The king 


| aples, accuſed her publicly of his bro- of Hun- 
| ther's murder, and her huſband raiſed an army; but the gary re. 
| Progreſs of the Hungarians was ſo great, that it was ſoon duces 


dibanded. "The queen at firft ſollicited the Florentines for Naples, 


| Aiſtance, but they were too much divided among them- 


ſelves to give her any; and ſhe and her huſband eſcaped 
with a few gallies to Provence, while all the kingdom of 


ow ſubmitted to the king of Hungary. The reader is to 
odſe 


rve, that Jean was queen of Provence, in right of her 
anceſtor Charles of Anjou, as well as of Naples, and conſe- 


| quently Avignon, the reſidence of the popes, was part of her 
inheritance. Clement VI. purchaſed the property of that 


eity for eighty thouſand florins in gold, which were never 
pad; but the bargain being ſtruck, made the pope her 
friend. The Provencalt, when Jean arrived among them, 
were afraid that ſhe intended to diſpoſe of their whole 
8 country 
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country likewiſe to the king of France; and ſo greatly jj 
they hate a French government, that they put her under 
confinement, till they became ſenfible that their apprehen. 
ſions were groundleſs. 3 

and re- In the mean while, the king of Naples was in poſſeſſing 

turns to of his nephew the young duke of Calabria's perſon, why 

Hungary. was about two years old, and had ſettled the affairs of the 

| | kingdom as a conqueror ; but greatly to the diffatisfaction 

| of the Neapolitans, becauſe he put them into the hands of 
| Germans and Hungarians, He diſplaced all the magiſtratez 

t of Naples, and made the biſhop of Waradin, the govern 

| | of the city, and lieutenant of the kingdom; while he gave 

| the command of the army to one Wolf, a German noble. 
man; after which, on the 24th of May, 1348, he returned 
to 2 Foy | | 

| Queen Fean being freed from her confinement, was reccived at 
Jean is Avignon by the pope with the greateſt honours. He imme. 
pronounc- diately granted her a diſpenſation for her marriage, and two 
ed inno- Hungarian embaſſadors having arrived there to accuſe her, 
cent. the pope appointed her a day for clearing her innocence 

before his conſiſtory. She appeared accordingly, and plead- 
ed her cauſe with ſuch eloquence and ſtrength of reaſoning, 
that ſhe was declared innocent, not only by the pope but 
the general voice; and an authentic act was drawn up, by 
which ſhe was pronounced to be innocent and free from the 
ſuſpicion of murder. We ſhall not deny that her acquittal 
might in a great meaſure be owing to her making his holi- 
| Ky her friend. It is certain, that from that day her affairs 
| - took a remarkable turn in her favour ; but the magnani- 
mous conduct of the king of Hungary is not to be forgot. 

Jean had conſented to offer him three hundred thouiand 

crowns to purchaſe his friendſhip, and to indemnify him 

for the expence of his expedition. His anſwer was, That 
| he would not purchaſe the price of his brother's blood, but 
| revenge it, which having done, as far as lay in his power, 
he was fatished.” The Neapolitans were fo diſguſted with 

their new Hungarian government, that they took the hiit 

opportunity to invite their queen back to their capital, 

where ſhe was received with extaſies of joy, her huſband 

having been created by the pope, king of Sy ; which 

| brings us back to the hiſtory of that iſland. 

Affairs of The regent of Sicih by this time was dead, a famine 

Sicily. raged in the country, and, a moſt crue] civil war broke out 

among the heads of the parties who pretended to ſuccecd 

| him. Fean's huſband, who was now called king of Naples, 
was a candidate for his own nominal kingdom, but found 
great difficulty in recovering many places of Naples itſelf, 
which were held by Germans, who had followed the fortune 


, , Yer 


of the king of Hungary, and had no other reward than the I 
poſſeſſions they acquired by the ſword. The pope's legate tl 


interpoſed, and purchaſed Capua, Aue, ſa, aud other places of 
EET a | | . they 
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they held, for one hundred and twenty thouſand florins z 
upon which they returned to Germany. The king of 
gary being diſſatisfied at the acquittal of queen Fear, 
zeain invaded the kingdom of Naples, where he made a 


Ton conſiderable progreſs, and ſpent four months in the ſiege of 
who era. Being unable to continue the war in a country 
the here his government and nation were deteſted, he agreed 
ion to an accommodation, which ſtipulated, that 7ean ſhould 


he again tried for the murder of her huſband, and if found 
guilty, that the king of Hungary ſhould enter into poſſeſſion 
nor WW of the kingdom of Naples, and that if innocent, he ſhould 
ave receive three hundred thouſand golden florins, on condition 


le. ot his evacuating all the places he held in Naples The Queen 

ned aueen confeſſed that ſhe never had loved her huſband, but Fear 
imputed her diſlike to the power of faſcination ; a defence, again ac- 

at WH bich was admitted by the cardinals who tried her, and ſhe quitted. 


ne. was again declared to be innocent. In the mean while, her 

wo young ſon Carobert, died in Hungary, and that king was ſo 

er, well ſatisfied with the determination of the cardinals, that he 

ce not only ſet at liberty all his priſoners, and delivered up the 

id places he held in the kingdom, but refuſed to accept of the 

197 three hundred thouſand florins. | | 

ut In thoie days, a pacification between principal parties did Commo- 
by not always reſtore tranquillity to a country. Numbers of tions by 
he adventurers embarked in every expedition, and if not ſatis- rebellions 
al fed, either by being paid their wages, or occupying the in Szcily 


li- places they had conquered, they equally plundered both and Naples 


rs parties. Even after the king of Hungary had evacuated 
i- Naples, the Germans who attended him continued to deſo- 


. late the country, and though they were defeated by the 
d king, yet Wolf refufed to deliver up, Nocera, unleſs he re- 
N ceived thirty thouſand florins, which were accordingly paid 
it bim; and upon his leaving the kingdom, the king recover- 
t ed Averſa, A noble Sicilian, one Matthew Palixzi, was at 


this time maſter of Sicihh, and the perſon of its young king; 
but his government was fo intollerable, that the inha- 
bitants put him, his wife and children to death. He was 
ſucceeded in his power by the count of Claramont, the head 
of the oppoſite faction, who put himſelf under the protec- 
tion of the king of Naples. Sicily was then moſt miſerably 
diſtreſt by famine, and in danger of being depopulated by 
the inhabitants removing to other countries. T 

relieved by Leis, king of Naples; upon which great 
part of Sicily acknowledged him for their ſovereign. He 


he was at this time in danger of loſing his kingdom, by the 
duke of Durazzo, who had broken out in rebellion, and 
headed the malecontents and Germans, who ſtill remained 


through the indolence of the king. By this time, the king 


ſome 


hey were 


had not power ſufficient: to ſupport his new acquiſition, and 


in the kingdom. This rebellion arrived to a great height 


of Sicily, whe was now ſeventeen years of age, had made 


— 
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ſome noble efforts to recover his cities from his rebels, an 
the Neapolitans, He beſieged Palermo, but could not takt 
it, and ſoon after, he died, as did his ſecond brother John; 
and his third brother Frederic, who was but thirteen years 
of age, became king, under the tuition of his eldeſt fifter 
emia. „ | 
he king of Naples, with great difficulty prevailed with 
the malecontents and Germans to quit his kingdom, or Jay 


| down their arms; and having never laid aſide his defign on 


the crown of Sicily, he became, by the aſſiſtance of one of 
the parties in that iſland, maſter of Mieſſina, and was ac. 
knowledged king of Sicily by the inhabitants, in the year 
I257. Simon, count of Claramont, was the great inſtrument 
in this revolution; but being thought to eaterrain ſome 
aſpiring views, by demanding the fiſter of the young 
king, who was a priſoner, in marriage; it was believed 


that he was taken off by poiſon, and his friends declar— 


ing themſelves againſt the Neapolitan intereſt, the king of 
Ke was obliged to return to his own kingdom, where a 
rebellion, headed by his eldeſt brother, and Charles of Du. 
razzo, was raging. This rebellion being with great difficulty 
ſuppreſſed, Lew:s promiſed the Maſſineans to return to Sici), 
but was too much immerſed in pleaſure to fulfil his word. 
Frederic, the young king of Sicily, had been married to the 
king of Arragon's daughter, and took advantage of the in- 
dolence of Lewis, to reduce. the greateſt part of the iſland 


to his obedience ; and in the year 1262 Letois died. 


The diſputes between pope Clement and the Germans, 
Taged in the year 1345; but next year he received a viſit at 
Avignon, from John king of Bohemia, to requeſt him to 
favour the pretenſions of his ſon, Charles, marquis of 
Moravia, who was a candidate for the German empire. 


Clement laid hold of that opportunity to extort from Charles 


a promiſe, that, if ever he ſhould obtain poſſeſſion of the 
imperial crown, he would annul the decrees of all former 
emperors that had paſled to the prejudice of the holy lee, 
and renounced all pretenſions to the ſucceſſion of the counteſs 
Matilda. Thoſe terms were ſworn to both by Charles, and 
his father, and proved fatal to the imperial intereſt in Itah. 
Charles was choſen emperor, and having confirmed his oath 
to the pope, the pope confirmed his election. The reſidence 
of Clement at Avignon, which we are now to conſider 33 
his own property, rendered that city and its neighbourhood, 
the moſt agreeable ſpot in Europe, The papal revenues far 
excecded thole of any temporal prince, and the prodigious 
reſort of all ranks of mankind, from all quarters of the 
world, to that court, was of infinite ſervice to the French 
in general. His holineſs there held the ballance of Europe, 


uncontrouled by the turbulence of the Romans and {talan 


ſtates; and the ſuperſtitious credulity ot the times preſerve! 
his authority ſacred. 19 - 
| —_ l 
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The Romans, on the other hand, had never forgot their Hiſlory of 
former greatneſs, and upon the ſmalleſt reſpite from do- Rienxo, 
meſtic faction, their republican ideas returned; They had 
been ſo much harraſſed by their diſſentions, that they more 
than once had invited the pope to return to their city. One 
Rienzo, à man of the loweſt birth, but of a good education, 
volatile, active, and eloquent, was among the deputies ſent 
to Clement with an invitation, which his holineſs declined. 

Upon the return of the deputies, the people were aſſem- 

bled, and Rienzo harangued them. He aſſured them, that 

the ſeat of the pontificate was perpetually transferred to 

Avignon, that their city, once the miſtreſs of univerſal em- 

pire, was in a deplorable ſituation, by having the pope, a 

maſter, who had no regard for her liberties or intereſt, and 

governed her by proxy, His audience believed him, and 

named him their tribune, By a fatality not uncommon'in 

hiſtory, this defender of liberty (as he called himſelf) was 

inveſted with, and exerciſed, the moſt deſpotic power. He 

expelled from the ſenate all the members who had been 
nominated by the pope. He baniſhed the Colonnæ, the 

Urſm:i, and many other noble families, as being the excreſ= - * 
cences of the republic; and he even put ſome of them to | 
death for peculation and oppreſſion. . 

It is incredible with what ſucceſs this fanatic extended The Fe- 
his authority by the powerful flattery of ſounds, and an ax tri- 
affected adherence to juſtice. '' He fignified his election to bune. 
the other cities of Italy, who acknowledged Rome as their 
mother, and in the perſon of Nienzo felicitated her on the 


+ af near proſpect ſhe had of recovering her ancient liberty and , 
te empire. Some foreign ſtates paid a reverential obedience to 
of this upſtart, through the magic of the titles he aſſumed ; 
fred which were thoſe of the Severe and merciful deliverer of 
I Rome, the ſtickler for the liberties of Italy, and the lover of 
the all mankind.” Leis, king of Hungary, became his ally, 
net and even pleaded againſt queen Jean, in perſon, before his 
ſee, tribunal. He was appealed to by other ſovereigns, in the 
tels ſame manner as the European, and Afratic ſtates uſed to appeal 
and to the ancient Roman republic. He iſſued his decrees - 
al, of liberty to all the 7talian ſtates, whom he enobled by 
ath creating them denizens of Rome, and they returned him 
nce their thanks by ſending him gold rings, as marks of their 
28 acknowledgment. He was pitched upon by the queen of 
od, Naples, to be the mediator between her and the king of 
far Hungary; and his declining that office was almoſt the only 
ous hows of ſanity which he exhibited during his exaltation. 
the ven the emperor Lewis of Bavaria courted his friendſhip, 
nh and pope Clement, from Avignon, ſignified an-approbation of 
me his conduct; but intimated, at the ſame time, that he con- 
/1an hdered him only as his ſubſtitute. He was then at ſuch a 
ved height of fancied greatneſs that his brain tuned. He de- 


| clared himſelf independent of the pope; he revived the 
"he Vol. X. L ; rites 


His fall. 
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rites of knight errantry in their moſt extravagant forms ; he 
declared Rome to be the miſtreſs of the world, and he ſum. 
moned the competitors for the German empire to appcar as 
vaſſals before his tribunal. EY Oe | 

Even thoſe extravagancies, great and incredible as they 
were, would not perhaps have hurt Rienzo, had he not 
bathed himſelf in the baptiſmal font of Conſtantine the Great, 
as a preparative for his receiving the arms of knighthood 
from the ſyndic of Rome. This was a proof of his inſanity, 
that ſtruck the meaneſt of the people, and the pope laid 
hold of ir, by publiſhing ſeveral bulls, and condemning 


him for hereſy and ſchiſm. His adherents began now io 


flink from him; and the baniſhed nobility entering Rome 


by ſurprize, Rienzo fled to the king of Hungary, who was 


A dread- 


then at Naples, and who confidered him with as much con- 
tempt, as he had formerly done with reverence. . It is faid, 
that after leading, for ſome months, a moſt miſerable life in 
diſguiſe, he was carried priſoner to Auignon, and afterwards 
ſacrificed to the reſentment of the Roman nobility. At this 


ful plague time a moſt dreadful famine raged all over Europe, eſpecially 


in 1aly. 


Affairs of 


Rome, | 


the chief gainers by thoſe ſuperſtitious pilgrimages, which 


in Italy, which had moſt terrible effects. The famine 
brought on a plague, and thoſe two calamities carried off 
near one hundred thouſand perſons in the city of Florence 
alone. The Florentines were then the — 7 the = 
flouriſhing, and perhaps the moſt virtuous people, in Europe. 
They not only opened their public granaries, but bought 
up vaſt quantities of corn from Sicily, Africa, and Sardina, 
for the relief of their poor; Their charity, extended even 
to the ſubjects of other ſtates, and was a public blefling to 
Italy. But this vifitation proved a ſcourge to the inhabi- 


tants, and, inſtead of reforming them, corrupted their man- 


ners. The ſurvivors of the great and rich families, being 
but few in proportion to the wealth they inherited, plung- 
ed themſelves into all manner of vice, and the contagion 
was communicated to the eccleſiaſtics, who had been en- 
riched by the bequeſts and legacies of thoſe that were car- 
ried off in the general mortality. bs 

In other countries the people took another turn. The 
ſet of Flagellants aroſe, or rather was revived, and they 
ſcourged themſelves ſo furiouſty, eſpecially in Germany, and 
Hungary, in their public proceſſions, that the pope was 
obliged to interpoſe his authority for putting a ſtop to the 
frenzy. Cantacuzenus, the Greek hiſtorian and emperor, 
about this time cultivated the friendſhip of Clement, and 
propoſed to effect the union of the two churches by a ge- 
neral council, conſiſting of prelates of both perſuafions. It 
is thought, that in the year 1350, during the jubilee, above 
2 million of foreign pilgrims viſited Rome, and that fcarcely 
a tenth part of them returned to their own countries; ſo 
much did the plague ſtill rage in Flaly. The Romans were 
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the pope was at laſt obliged, to check, for which they ex- 
elled his legate from the city; and ſome ſay, that he and 
bis relations were poiſoned in Campania. But even this 
check brought vaſt wealth to the pontifical coffers; for it 
conſiſted in diſpenſations, which the legates were empower- 
to ſell to all who deſired to be excuſed from performing the 
pilgrimage, or to return home before the time preſcribed 
for it was expired. | 


The affairs of Lombardy now underwent a great alteration. 
Gimannt, or John, Viſconti, in this year was both biſhop and 
ford of Milan. His ambition was not unknown to the 
popes the Florentines, and other ſtates, and a, confederacy 
was ſet on foot againſt him, but he found means to defeat 
it, and to make himſelf maſter, of Bologna; upon which he 
was excotnmunicated by the pope. Viſconti's profound, diſ- 
ſimulation procured him many friends, both in Lombardy 
and Tuſcany 3 and, under pretence that the Flirentines had 
an intention to ſieze Belogna, he ſent an army to attack 
them, conſiſting of ten thouſand; horſe, and ſixgthouſand 
foot, beſides a number of auxiliaries, and volunteers. 


Olgiano, one of his kinſmen, was his general, and he de- 


pended upon the diſſenſions among the Florentines for his 
admiſſion into that noble city; but was diſappointed. He 
next 8 with the Piſans, to break their alliance with 
Fhrence; but Gambacurti, a noble Piſan, expoſed his am- 
bition to his eountrymen ſo effectually, that Viſconti was 
baffled in all his attempts. The Florentines augmented their 
army, and obliged that of Viſconti to return to the Bolag- 
neſe, It was during this campaign, that the illuſtrious f - 
mily of Medici began to diſtinguiſh themſelves in that re- 
public, from whom they received public rewards and 
honours, which excited the jealouſy of the other nobles. 
When the campaign was over, the Florentines found that, 
through the power and practices of Viſconti, they had no 
confederates they could depend upon but the Arezzzans, the 
Perugians, and the Stenneſe. They ſent deputies to the pope 
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Lombardy, 


an d Tujs 
cany. 


at Avignon ; but they returned only with fair promiſes ;.. 
Viſcenti's money having gained him over. Charles IV. of ibid. 


the houſe of Luxembourg, was then emperor of Germany, 
and the Florentines turned their eyes towards him. Charle 
was well diſpoſed to aſſiſt them, as he ſecretly intend- 
ed to revive the imperial intereſt in {taly, but he ſought 
leave from the pope. His holineſs, though he mortally: 
hated Viſconti, thought him a leſs formidable enemy than 


Charles would prove, if he became maſter of Zombardy ; and 


he not only diſſuaded Charles from the expedition, but came 
to an accomodation with Viſconti. He even relinquiſhed to 
him the poſſeſſion of Bologna; and the Florentines were forced 
to offer Charles a ſum of money for his aſſiſtance. | 
Viſconti ſtill imagined, that he could reduce Florence 


P- 35+ 


either by policy RD but he failed in both. The 


2 Florentines 
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Flirentines out negociated him with their neighbours; and 


the vaſt riches which flowed in upon them from commerce. 
enabled them to keep conſiderable armies on foot. Vir. 
conti had not ſufficiently confidered the laſt mentioned cir. 
cumftance, and was in daily hopes of their riches being 
exhauſted. Finding himſelf thus deceived, he employ. 
ed Gambacurti, at Piſz, to negotiate for him an accommada. 
tion with the Florentines, which took effect, greatly to the 


credit of the latter, and lafted during the remainder of 


Viſconti's life. 


Affairs of In the year 1351, pope Clement received a moft dreadful 


En gland 


mortification from England, by the parliament voting per- 
petual impriſonment to be the puniſhment of any one who 
ſhould accept an Engliſb benefice by the pope's gift. This, 


and many other meaſures of the ſame kind, were owing to 


the partiality which the pope had all along diſcovered for 
the French, in their wars with England. Clement, the ſame 
year, was embarraſſed by the Romans, who became again 
proud, and factious, through the immenſe wealth they had 
obtained by the jubilee; Towards the end of the year, he 
had a meſſage from the emperor Charles of Luxembourg, 
acquainting him of his intention to revive the imperial 
claims in Htaly; and at the ſame time the confederate ſtates 
of Tuſcany applied to him againſt Viſconti. That great com- 
mander and politician was now maſter of Milan, and de- 
termined, if poſſible, to reduce Florence. His general, 
Olegiano, again marched into Tzſcany with an army of ſix- 
teen thouſand men; and he had prevailed with the pope, 
and the French court, to remain neutral. The Horentines 
then threw their eyes on the emperor for relief; but while 
the negociation was in dependence, they found they had 
been deceived' by the pope, and they acted with ſo much 
vigour that they obliged Viſconti to agree to an advan- 
tageous peace with them. The Florentines, upon this, diſ- 


miſſed their foreign mercenaries, who conſiſted of French, 


and German banditti; but this was far from contributing 
to the tranquility of 7taly, Thoſe mercenaries choſe one 


Moriali for their head, and being in number above twelve 


thouſand veteran troops, they laid all Ty/cany under contri- 


Innocent 


I. pope. 


bution. In the mean while, Clement died at Auignon in the 
month of December 1352, and was ſucceeded by Innocent VI. 

"This pontiff began his reign by the ſhew of a vigorous 
reformation in the lives and morals of eccleſiaſtics; and 
ſent Akvare, a Spaniard, as his legate to Itah. At Rome, 
one Baroncelli, had again aſſumed the tribuneſhip, and St. 
Peter's patrimony was parcelled out among the neighbour- 
ing temporal princes, who had no other right to it than 
the longeſt ſword, The army of the banditti under Mo- 
riali daily encreafed, and all Italy became ſuch a ſcene 0 
confuſton, that it is impoffible to reduce its hiſtory at this 


time, into any order, Notwithſtanding thoſe public cala- 
. | mitles, 


general, and deſpiſing all the fulminations of the pope, he 
compelled him to agree to pay an annuity of twenty thou- 

ſand florins, for hve years, 2 the Viſconti family. Even this oY 
Eli | 3 
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mities, Innocent remained tranquil. at Avignon, where he re- 

ceived ambaſſadors from all parts of the world, diſpoſed of 

crowns, burned heretics, and exerciſed other offices of 

pontifical juriſdiction. The famous Viſconti was now dead, 

and the emperor Charles was in Lombardy with a weak army. 

The Viſconti family however, gave him ſome money for 

conferring. on them the vicariate of the empire in Lombardy, 

and the eſtates they poſſeſſed. He received the iron crown 

at Milan; he was afterwards crowned at Rome; but finding 

his authority deſpiſed in Italy, he returned to Germany. 

The ravages which continued to be committed by the ban- 

ditti are inęxpreſſible, and they invaded Naples itſelf, where 

they took . Villa Franca, and San Fabians. In the year 

1355, Moriali being dead, they were commanded by the 

count de Lando, and were then known under the title of 

the Grand Company. They obliged Lewis, king of Naples, 

to promiſe to pay them one hundred and five thonſand — 

florins, of which they received only thirty five thouſand; Naples - 

but they indemnified themſelves for the remainder by plun- plunder- 

dering his ſubjects. „ od 
Lewis, in the year 1356, having prevailed with the Grand Queen 

Company to evacuate his dominions, got poſſeſſion of Meſ- Jean 

ina, where he was received as of ring Sicily. In 1 302, e marries 

loſt all poſſeſſion of, and intereſt in, Siciy. Urban V. then James of 

ſjucceeded to the popedom, Lewrs: died, and queen 1755 Majorca. 

married for her third huſband James of Majorca. This 

princeſs continued to be peſtered with cenſure, and her 

fate was very ſingular, She was accuſed of having haſtened, 

by poiſon, the death of her huſband Letuis, and ſoon after "_ 

her marriage her third huſband James being taken priſoner | 388 

in Spain, the was obliged to ranſom him for ſixty thouſand "IN 

florins. Whatever peculiarities of fortune might attend 1 

aal Jean, ſhe was far from being deficient in under- 4 1 
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anding. She obliged Frederic king of Sicily to conclude | 
a peace with. her that was both honourable and advanta- * 
geous to her dominions; but her third huſband dying, ſhe 

fell under ſuſpicion of having poiſoned him likewiſe. Be- 

ing a widow, ſhe viſited pope Urban, who now reſided at 
Rome, and was received with ſovereign honours, in the year 
1368, at which time her neice Margaret married Charkzs of 
Durazzo, who was the only remnant of the Anjouvine fa- 
mily in Naples. ++ 7: 24..,7 8-0 

Galeazzo Viſconti, was at this time duke of Milan, and War in 
his ſon John had married the French king's daughter; but Lombardy. 
tie pope. being jealous of his greatneſs, excommunicated 
him and all his family, and invited the emperor and the 
king of Hungary to exterminate them. Barnabo Viſconti, 
natura! brother to he duke of Milan, was the — 


did 
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did not purchaſe the quiet of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, which 
Barnabo continued to moleſt; but he was, by Malatefia, 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Bologna. The Romans at this 
time renewed their factions, deſpiſed the pope, and un. 
derwent various forms of government. Pope Innocent, then 


reſided at Avignon, and was on no good terms with the 


emperor, who encouraged the Romans again to expel theit 
nobility. They then proceeded to chute one Lelius Bong. 
dota for their governor ; but they were ſoon reduced by the 
nobles, who re-entered Rome with an army. Upon the 
death of Innocent, Urban V. was choſen pope. He affected 
to be a thorough reformer of the lives and diſcipline of 
churchmen, and ſet them an example in his own perſon, 
by living with the ſame auſterity he had practiſed before 
his exaltation. * | ee | 
This exemplary conduct procured ban great reſpect. 
He was viſited by the king of France, and Barnabo of Milan 
deſired his friendſhip. Urban threatened to excommunicate 
him if he did not immediately deliver up all the places he 
had ſeized belonging to the holy ſee. Barnabo was favour. 
| 4 + king, but deſpiſing the menaces of the 
pope, he was actually excommunicated, and his army de- 
feated in the Modeneſe by the Guelph party. This humbled 
Barnabo fo greatly, that he gave up all the eccleſiaſtical 
poſſeſſions he held in Bologna, Modena, and Romagna; upon 
which he was abſolved from his excommunication, and the 
pope engaged to pay him a great ſum of money for the for- 
tifications'he. had raiſed in the ceded places. Urban, like 
his predeceſſors, employed his time chiefly in exhorting 
the Chri/tzan-princes whom he was moſt afraid of, to under- 
take expeditions againſt the infidels, and in ſending legates 
to all parts of the known world, to make proſelites to the 
church of Rome. As thoſe tranſactions ſeldom or never 
terminated in any effect, we ſhall not here be particular in 
relating them. The Viſconti family becoming again formi- 
dable to his holineſs, he granted the emperor Charles, the 
tythes of his eccleſiaſtical Iivings in the empire, on condition 


of his undertaking an expedition into Itay againſt them. He 


deſired ' the Venetians, and the Genoeſe, to lend him their 


gallies to conduct him to Rome, where the people were now 


diſpoſed to receive him, all the land paſſes being occupied 
by the banditti, or the Viſcinti troops. The gallies were 
accordingly ſent to a in the beginning of the 
year.1367, and the pope having left Avignon went on board 
them. He was, upon his landing at Cornetto, in Tuſcany, 


received with raptures of joy, and the warlike cardinal 


The pope 
returns to 
Rome. 


/Egidius, at the head of a deputation of Romans, preſent- 
ed him with the keys of the caſtle of St. Angelo 

This removal from Avignon to Rome, was more benefical 
to the holy ſee than to the cardinals, and the great officers 
attending the court of his holineſs. They had left m__ 
$ * with 
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with great reludctance; but cardinal #gidius had been ſo 
ſucceſsful againſt the Viſconti, that the pope was now a 

reat temporal prince, and was enabled to form a power- 
Pl confederacy of the Italian and other ſtates, againſt thoſe 
aſpiring maſters of Milan. Urban, upon his arrival at Rome, 
renewed his attention to the reformation of church diſci- 
pline, and excommunicated Peter the Cruel, king of Cafiile, 
who threatened to throw off the papal yoke, and actually 
was preparing to invade the eccleſiaſtical ſtate ; when Urban 
thought proper to abſolve him. 


In the year 1368, Urban appeared in great ſplendor at 


Rome, where he was viſited by the queen of Naples, and 
the king of Cyprus. This accomodation was the more 
neceſſary, as the power of the Viſconti was daily encreaſing, 
and the emperor Charles was actually in Italy at the head of 
an army. The pope's troops, at this time, amounted to 
twenty thouſand men, who received orders to join the im- 
perial army, and to act againſt the Viſconti. The latter 
ſoon loſt Verona, and Vicenza; but peace was mediated be- 
tween them and the pope, and Charles returned to Germany. 
The emperor Paleologus ſoon after arrived at Rome, and 
made a ſolemn profeſhon of the faith of the Latin church; 


but his fincerity is juſtly queſtionable, as his real buſineſs - 


was to ſollicit ſuccours againſt the attacks of the infidels, in 
which however he failed. A new power: at this time got 
footing in /zaly, of which it is neceilary to give ſome ac- 
count here. | | 

The Plorentines were the only people that had the 
courage to oppoſe the German banditti, who continued to 
fill Italy with ravages and deſolation. Florence was then at 
a high pitch of proſperity by the immenſe trade ſhe carried 
on. Her inhabitants had fortified the paſſes of the Appe- 
nines againſt the banditti ; great numbers of whom they 
deſtroyed in thoſe mountains. They however encreaſed ſo 


much, that under one Conrade Lyndo, or Lando, they pro- 


poſed to invade Tuſcany through the champaign country, by 
the way of Perugia, declaring publicly, that their intention 
was to plunder and deſtroy 2 The Florentines, in- 
ſtead of becoming, like the other ſtates of 7aly, their tribu- 
taries, choſe Malate/ta for their general, and they marched 
out to fight the banditti, whom they actually defeated, to 
the admiration of all Italy. As there was then a general 
4 Europe, the numbers of the bane 


ditti, who generally conſiſted of reduced ſoldiers, daily in- 


creaſed. In 1.390) when the peace of Bretigni was conclud- 


ed between England and France, both parties diſbanded 


their armies, and many of the Engliſb were rendered deſ- 


perate, by being obliged to give up tne ſettlements they had 
acquited in France. From cauſes foreign to this hiſtory, 
they and the French diſbanded ſoldiers muſtered about ſix- 
teen thouſand men, and Ws at fixſt to plunder * 
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was finiſhed, he took Hawkword and the Engliſh into! 
and the Florentines were again defeated; but they were ſaved 
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In their march, they were guilty of ſuch: exceſſes and 
ngliſh horſe, and two thou- 
ſand foot, ſeparated from the main army, under Sir John 
Hawtwood, an officer of reputation, and offered their ſervice 
to the Florentines, who at that time carried on a valt trade 
with England, and had ſupplied Edward with money in his 
wars againſt France. The terms were too high for the Flo- 
rentines, and they entered. into the ſervice of the P:/ans, 
their enemies. Their manner of fighting was very different 
from what the Italians had been uſed to, ſo that they ſoon 
turned the fortune of war againſt the Florentines, who were 
before thought to be the beſt troops in Italy; and Hawt- 
oo threatened to beſiege Florence itſelf. The Engliſh were 
now become rich by the plunder they acquired ; but the 
Piſans appearing jealous of their new mercenaries, the latter 
embraced the offers of the Florentines, who had repented 
of their ill-judged frugality. Hawtkwood. had fo nice a 
ſenſe of honour, that he remained in the Piſan ſervice, with 
ſome troops of horſe. A treaty was ſet on foot between 
the Piſans and the Florentines, who were afraid of Barnabo, 
and a peace concluded, The emperor Charles was poor, 
and pretended that the Florentines had invaded his rights, in 
hopes that they would buy off his demands with money; 
which it is ſaid they actually did. | 7 
Though the Florentines had refuſed to join in the confe- 
deracy formed by the pope, and the emperor, againſt Bar- 
nabo, yet he declared againſt them; and when the Piſan war 
is pay, 
by going over to the pope's party. The ballance of Iah, 


at this time, was in a moſt critical ſituation, and though 
peace was made between the pope and Barnabo in 1370, 


yet his holineſs was alarmed by a projected alliance between 


the king of Sicily, and the Viſconti family, which with great 
Iifficulty he prevented. The peace ſtill continued between 
the Neapolitans and Sicilians; but. a rebellion, headed by the 
duke of Andria, broke out in Naples. The duke, though 
at firſt victorious, was obliged to fly to pope Urban, who 
was now returned to Auignon, and queen Jean took the 
mercenaries, he had hired into her own pay. About this 
time, Urban made ſome ineffectual attempts to revive the 
claims of his predeceſſors upon England, and pretended 
great zeal for eſtabliſhing peace between that kingdom and 
France; but he died on 45 19th of December. 
He was ſucceeded by Gregory XI. who trod in the ſteps 
of Urban, and ſent his clergy. throughout all'the .cqurts of 
Furope, to mediate differences, to. extort money, and to 
preach up cruſades of various kinds. He. threatened ex- 


communication, to Waldemar, king of Denmark, who diſ- 


piſed his authority, by returning him the following 57 
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etter, Waldemar, king of the Danes, Goths, and Vandals, 
dc. to the Roman pontiff, health. My life I received from 
Cal; my crown from my ſubjects; my wealth from my 


and if you attempt to take advantage of it, I hereby reſtore 
it to you. Adeu' The pope was too much engaged in the 
fairs of Italy to reſent this. freedom. The emperor 
had made him imperial vicar in /taly, by which all the 


anti growing more powerful, and more diſregardful of 
their promiſes than ever, forbade all perſons of rank or 
eminence to contract any alliance with their family. - - 

Queen Jenn was once more a widow at the age of forty 
fx; and being jealous 'of Charles of Durazzo, whoſe wife 
was heireſs of her kingdom, ſhe married Otho of Brunſwick, 
a prince of great accompliſhments both in body and mind. 
He had ſerved in moſt of the wars in Europe that had hap- 
pened during his time; and being conducted in great ſtate, 
by the Neapolitan gallies, to Ca/tello Nuovo, he was there 
publicly married to Jean, who created him duke of Tarento. 
Charles of Durazzo and his wife, expreſſed great diſcontent 


deſtruction, though ſhe had in fact adopted him as her heir, 


gave a new turn to affairs all over Europe, and finiſhed the 
ruin of Jean, who had been hitherto ſupported by the 


friendſhip of the pope. 1. | | 
Gregory, at this time, reſided at Avignon, where he exereiſ- 
ed his pontifical power to the utmoſt, by publiſhing bulls 


anceſtors 3 from your predeceſſors I hold only my faith, 


failing iſſue of her own body. An event happened which 
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ower of the empire was transferred to him; and the Vi 


Marriage 
of queen 
tan to 
Otho of 
Brunſwick 


at this match, and immediately laid the plan of Fean's 


Afairs of 
Lombar dy. 


for the reformation of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, by multiply- 


ing inſolent demands upon the princes of chriſtendom, the 
king of England particularly, and by ſuppreſſing, and ſome- 
times burning heretics: tranſactions that need not be par- 
ticularized, as the reader would receive from them no ad- 
ditional information. Having a great inclination to return 
to /taly, he made a new accommodation with the Viſconti, 
and intimated. his intention to the princes of Europe. The 
partiality of the emperor in his favour had raiſed him to 
great power in Italy; but the oppreſſions of his legates 
there, had rendered the papacy deteſtable to the Forentines, 
and other Italian ſtates. Of thoſe tyrants, the legate of 
Balgna was the moſt intolerable. He had taken into his 
pay a body of the German banditti, whom he intended 


to employ. againſt the Florentines, whoſe lands and harveſts 


be Jaid waſte. The Florentines had always behaved with 


an equal mixture of magnanimity and policy, and had 


generally declared for the Guelph party, againſt the tyranny 
of the Germans. They however, on this occaſion, prevailed 
with the neighbouring ſtates to unite againſt the legates, 
whom they out bid in their pay to the banditti, and thereby 


engaged 


1 
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Hawk- engaged many of them in their ſervice. AHawhyyj 
wood in was then in the pay of the pope, and all Ty/cany and the 
the pope's èccleſiaſtial ſtate were ſoon filled with 'blood, and con. 
pay. motion. Gregory, who was ſtill at Avignon, excommunj. 
cated the Florentines, and hired a body of Bretons to' reduce 
them under the legate of Bologna, but without ſucceh, 
We cannot recount every incident that happened in the 
courſe of this war. It is ſufficient to ſay, that Bologna, and 
Perugia, with above fixty cities and towns in Campania 
and Romagna, revolted from the pope ;' who renewed the 
excommunication of the Florentines,” and returned to Num- 
: in the year 1377. | 

General The ſpirit of diſſaffection had ſpread itſelf to that city, and 
confede- every day gained ground. The Romans reſtored their fe. 
racy in publican form of government, in contempt of Gregory, who 
Italy. was obliged to enter into a ſham reconciliation with the 
-- _  .. Florentines, that he might ruin them more effeQually, 
Hawhkword had then entered into the pay of Barnabo, and; 
Death of congreſs was agreed upon to be held at Seranza, Nee 
Gregory, of the parties were ſincere in this negotiation, and during 
its continuance, Gregory died, in March 1386, from which 
Era we are to date the famous weſtern ſchiſm, which ſo 
long divided the Chriſtian world. The Roman republicans 
threatened the cardinals with death; if they did not elec 1 
pope who ſhould reſide in Italy. The French cardinals, who 
were. by far the moſt numerous party in the conclave, bein 
intimidated, took little or no concern in the election; — 
Urban VI. they ſuffered the archbiſhop of Bari to be choſen. For 
pope. ſome time this acquieſcence continued, and the new pope, 
* who took the name of Urban VI. had for ſome days no 
competitor. The French cardinals, however, took the firſt 
opportunity of retiring to Anagni, where under a guard of 
Bretons, whom they took into their pay, they required 
Urban to reſign the popedom; which refuſing to do, they 
choſe the biſhop of Cornea, who took the name of Clement 
VII. Urban was recognized by the Portugueze, the Hun- 
garians, the Poles, the Engliſh, the Bohemians, the Danes, 
the Stwedes, and many other of the German princes. Clement, 
on the other hand was owned by France, Spain, Scotland, 
Cyprus, and Sicily. Some ſtates declared themſelves neutral; 
but all concurred in wiſhing for a general council, that 
would put an end to the ſchiſm, which every day en- 

777 ( 
| Affairs of © Urban was at firſt Ir ta by queen Jean and her huf- 
Bi Naples. band Otho f Brunſwick, who aſſiſted him with a body of 
| _— troops. He had thoughts of annexing'the crown of Sicih, 
to bis. own family; and he ſecretly entered into all the 
views of Jean's enemies, though, even before his elevation, 
both ſhe and her huſband had laid him under the ſtrongeſt 
obligations of gratitude.. Jean being fo baſely treated, ac- 
knowledged the authority of Clement, and Urban now open: 
Ry y 
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OF THE WORLD. 
ſy purſued his meaſures for dethroning Fean. He ſent her 
enemy the duke of Andria with a meſſage to Charles of 
Durazzo, offering him the inveſtiture of her crown; and he 
conferred the archbiſhopric of Naples upon Bozuto, one 
of his own partizans. Jean was not waning to herſelf on 
| She ſent her huſband to raiſe troops, and 
ſhe ſhut. herſelf up in the caſtle of the Egg, at Naples, 
ſending orders to her friends to retire to fortified places. 
While Otho was raiſing an army, Margaret, wife to Charles, 
fled to Urban, who prevailed with the king of Hungary to 
afift Charles, and at the ſame time he depoſed and excom- 
municated Jean. This provoked her to adopt for her heir 
Lewis Anjou, brother to Charles V. of France. The 
hiſtory of Jean, from this time, is a continued chain of mis- 
fortunes ; Lewis being declared regent of France, during 
the minority of his nephew, Charles VI. could nor ſet out 
for Italy, where Charles was carrying all before him, at the 
head of an Hungarian army. Proceeding to Rome, he en- 
tered into a negotiation with the pope, concerning the terms 
of his inveſtiture ; and it was agreed that he thould give 
the dutchies of Capua, and Amalphi, with other large Nea- 
politan poſſeflions, to Prignano, who was nephew to his holi- 
neſs, from whole family they never were to depart. Charles 
wanting money, ordered the church plate to be melted 


down for his uſe, and he was thereby enabled to raiſe and 


pay a great army, which he carried to Naples, where he 
took poſſeſſion of the city, and beſieged the queen in Ca/tello 
Nuovo. Her adoption of the Prench prince hurt her in the 
affections of her ſubjects, few of whom followed her huſ- 
band's ſtandards ; and though he behayed with the greateſt 


courage, he was defeated and taken priſoner in an attempt Oz 
She was obliged to ſurrender Brun/avich 


Caſtello Nuovo, and become a priſoner but a few hours be- taken pri- 
The conſe- ſoner. 


he made to relieve his wife. 


fore a Provencal fleet arrived to her aſſiſtance. 
quence of the queen's captivity was, that her kingdom, all 
but the counties of Fondi, Caſerta, and Ariano, ſubmitted 
to Charles, who, with his queen, Margaret, was crowned in 
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the capital. Soon after Charles refuſed to fulfil any of the Queen 
articles of agreement he had made with the pope ; and un- Jean put 


parations in France to take poſſeſſion of his kingdom, he 


ordered the unhappy queen Jean to be put to death, b 
being either ſtrangled, or — net with a bolſter, in Caf: 


flells Nuovo. It is certain, that her dead body = unburied 
and expoſed to the people for ſeveral days. Th 


e pretext 


for this barbarity was, her having been concerned in the 
murder of her firſt huſband Andrew, of which ſhe had been 
acquitted at the tribunals before which ſhe was tried. It is 
plain that Charles had an immediate intereſt in her death, 
and the preſumptions in favour of her innocence, by the 
accounts of contemporary authors, are ſtronger than 9 of 

* - ſe 


derſtanding that Lewis of Anjou, was —y great pre- death, 
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her guilt. She was murdered in the fifty fixth year of hep 
age, being the thirty ninth of her reign; and ſhe is allowed 
by her enemies as well as her friends, to have been 3 
princeſs of extraordinary accompliſhments both in body 
and mind. 2 f 5 
Naples in- The gift of Naples to the duke of Anjou, who had been 
vaded by crowned king at Avignon by pope Clement, {till remained in 
the duke full force. Charles had behaved with great tyranny in his ney 
of Axjou. kingdom, ſo that he could not prevent Lewrzs of Anjou from 
entering Abruzzo, towards the end of the year 1382, with 
an army of forty thouſand men. The feverity of the 
ſeaſon, and the ſcarcity of proviſions, through the cutting 
off his convoys by Charles, reduced him to great difficulties, 
In the year 1383, Urban went to Naples, thinking that to 


be a proper juncture for obtaining from Charles the ſtipula. 


U 


Charles tions he had obtained for Prignauo, and his family. Charly 
again received him at Aver/a with great reſpect, and conducted 
breaks him to Caſtello Nuovo, where his holineſs found that he was 
with the a priſoner. Charles durſt not detain him, and entered with 
pope. him into a new accommodation, which was in danger of 
being broken by Prignans's raviſhing a noble nun. The 1a. 

viſher was condemned to death, his uncle pronounced his 
crime to be venial, and he was pardoned ; 1n conſideration 

of which lenity, Urban ordered a cruſade to be publiſhed 

againſt the duke of Anjou, by which Charles obtained ſeveral 
advantages againſt the French; but he was prevented 
ſrom improving them by an epidemical diſtemper, which 

Death of ſeized himſelf, and carried off numbers of his ſoldiers. In 
the duke the mean while, the duke of Anjou, who had made conſi- 
of /njou, derable progreſs in Naples, died at Biſeglio, on the roth of 
1 October 1384, and his troops returned to France in a molt 
miſerable plight. 0 5 | | 

| Lewis of Anjou, left behind him two ſons, Lewis, and 

Charles; nor did his death put an end to the troubles of 

Naples. The differences between Urban and Charles were 
renewed, and the pope went to Nocera, then held by 
Prignauo. Many Neapolitan barons in the French intereſt, 

- Tefuſed, at the fame time, to ſubmit to Charles, who beſieged 
Noccra; while both he and his queen were excommunicated 

by Urban. The latter was delivered: by two noblemen of 

the Anjouvine party, Romanaelis, and Sanſeverino, in hatred 

to Charles, they being Clementiſts, and the pope rewarded 
Romandelly with the city of Benevents, the county of 

Lecce, and other ample poſſeſiions. Lewis of Hungary, by 

this time being dead, his daughter Mary was proclaime 
See Vol. queen in honour of, her father's. memory; but, Charles of 


IX. p. 51. Durazzo was invited. to.the throne, by a ſtrong party of 


Charles the malecontents. - The reader, in another part of this 


murdered work, will ſee the tragical event. of this conteſt. Charles 


Hungary was murdered ſoon after his coronation by the * of 
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Mary, and in the mean while, the Venetians, in reſentment 


f her of an injury they pretended to have received from his 
"ey gueen Margaret of Naples, ſeized upon Darazzo, and the 
Cn 2 iland of Corcyra. Charles left a fon, Ladiſlaus, or Lancelot, 
body of ten years of age, who was proclaimed king of Naples, 
and his mother put him under the protection of Urban. 

been The Clementi/ts, with Sanſeverins at their head, proclaimed 
in Lewis II. of Anjou king, and the confuſions in the ſtate roſe 
ou to ſuch a height, that the queen and her ſon fled to Gaeta. 
from Snſeverind having been joined by Otho of Brunſwick, who 
with had been ſet at liberty by the late king Charles, remained in 
the poſſeſſion of the capital, and was declared regent of the 
5 ingdom. . 3 bf, 51 

* ; It was thought that all thoſe misfortunes fell upon the Conſpi- 
. Durazzo family, through the implacable diſpoſition. of racy a- 
55 Urban, who could never . the treatment he had re- gainſt the 
. ceived from the late king Charles. This pontiff had be- pope. 
I haved fo haughtily, that during his reſidence at Nzocera, the 

7 cardinals attending him had, at the inſtigation of cardinal 8 
"a Reali, drawn up a charge againſt him of hereſy, avarice, 

o ingratitude, and other crimes, and had come to a ſecret re- 

5 ſolution to depoſe and murder him. The conſpiracy being 

oF diſcovered, the cardinals were put to the torture, and when 

& the pope eſcaped from Nocera, to Genoa, he carried them 

Ie with him, and put them to death. His crimes and eruelties 

gave great advantages to Clement, who was now joined by 

8 the kings of Navarre, and Arragon, and offered to ſubmit 

7 the diſputes between him and Crban, to the deciſion of a 

1 general council; but this propoſal was rejected by Urban, 

+ who ſupported himſelf with amazing intrepidity. While 

fi the papal power was thus divided between the two competi- 

* tors, and while Naples and Sicily were torn with civil diſtrac- 


tions, John Viſconti, the ſon of Galeaꝛzzo, bade fair to be- 5 
come maſter of all Italy. He had put his uncle Barnabo to Affairs of 
death, and had ſecured to himſelf the Milaneſe, with its Lombard; 
capital, The death of Charles of Durazzo, who bad always. 
befriended the Florentines, happening at the ſame time, 
thoſe repulicans -endeavoured to oppoſe Galeazzo, by re- 
riving the Tuſcan league. In 1380, the turbulent pope 
Urban, took poſſeſſion of Perugia, to the great diſquiet of 
the Florentines, who were thwarted by Caleazzo in all their 
ſchemes for public liberty. They were nat, however, want 
ing to themſelves. They offered an aſylum in their territory 
to the diſcontented Miloneſe ſubjects. They ſupported Bar- 
nabo's ſon, and they ordered their general Hawtwood, whom 
they had taken into their pay, to enter Lombardy with their 
army. Galeazzo omitted no means to break the force of 
the league propoſed: againſt him, and intercepted the am- 
baſſadors who had becn diſpatched by the Fl/rentines to im- 
plore the protection of the king of france. e 
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The Flo- The French king hearing of their intentions, offered to 


Betrayed 
by the 
duke of 
Bavaria. 


They are 
ſaved by 
Sir John 
2 atvoks 
apood. 


aſſiſt them, provided they would acknowledge Clement fot 


rentines 
apply to pope 3 but they rejected the condition, on the principles of 
the French honour and good faith, and-a declared war followed between 
king. them and Galeazzo, who ſoon after died. The Florentines,whg 


were not without ambition, and who thought the Viſconi 
family no better than proſperous uſurpers, formed a defign 
of conquering Milan, and invited Stephen, duke of Bavaria, 


to aſſiſt them. As they were then exceſſively rich, and the 


Germans very poor, the duke embraced the offer, and 
2 with an army into Lombardy, while Hawkwad 

aving ſecured the Bologneſe, the faithful allies of the Fj. 
rentines, laid ſiege to Parma, and Reggio. The Florenting 
would at this time, in all probability, have become maſtery 
of the Milaneſe, had it not been for the rapaciouſneſs, and 
miſconduct of their needy German. mercenaries, The Fh. 
rentines complained of the duke of Bauaria, and he laid the 
blame on the Venetians, but made a freſh demand of money; 
which was rejected by the Florentines, who ſaw that he had 
never really intended to ſerve them. His refuſal however 
to act without money, gave ſuch advantages to the Galeazzy 
party, that they. at laſt conſented to ſend him ſome ; but it 
did them no ſervice. Padua was then beſieged by their 
enemies, and Galeazzo remained in the neighbourhood with. 
out attempting to relieve it. The Florentines ordered Hawk. 
wood to march to its relief; but his Bologneſe horſe mutinied, 
the duke of Ferrara refuſed him a paſſage through his domi- 


nions, and the Venetians, who were the allies of Galeazzo, 


to lend him ſhipping. | 

The republic of 3 muſt, at this time, have been 
ruined, through the powerful confederacies that had been 
formed againſt it, and the debility of its allies, had it not 
been for the courage and conduct of Sir Fohn Harobwood, 
who was now aged, but active. Upon the return of the 
Bavädrians to Germany, he forced his way to Padua, and 
ſaved it, and he took up his winter quarters in the Paduan. 


The count of Armignac, one of the maſt powerful princes 


in France, undertook the cauſe of the Florentines, and paſs- 
ed the Alps with an army, notwithſtanding all the intrigues 
and oppoſition of Galeazzo. The latter marched towards 
Pavia to fight the French, while Hawkwood rendered himſelf 


maſter of the open country of the Milaneſe, and advanced 


within ſixteen miles of that capital, when his march was 


march againit Haw#wod. He waited for them in his camp, 


interrupted by the ſwelling of the Adda. The intenſe heats 
of the ſeaſon diſtreſſed the French cavalry, and the impru- 
dence of their officers ruined their army ſo completely, 
that ſcarcely a man of them eſcaped being either killed or 
taken priſoner by Galeaxxo's troops. So total a defeat, in 
which Armignac himſelf was killed, encouraged him to 


and taking adyantage of their ſecurity and want of __ 
: P ne,; 
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ed to line, be defeated them, and made twelve hundred of their 

t for WM czyalry priſoners. Galeazzo being in his own country, ſoon His maſ- 
es of BW recruited his army, and Zawiword was obliged to retreat, terly re- 
ween which he did in à manner fo maſterly, that it gained him treat. 
,who the reputation of being the beſt general in Zaly, if not in 

ſconii Europe. While the Horentines thought his army was ſur- 

eſign rounded or cut in pieces; and while they were every da! 

aria, expecting to be beſieged in their own capital by Galeazzg's 

the generals in Tuſcany, Haꝛuſtood joined their army, and once 

and more ſaved Florence. The particulars of the Tuſcan war that 

Word 


followed, 37 too minute for this hiſtory; it is ſufficient to 
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Fb. {ay, that Caleaxxo, and the Florentines,: ab laſt agreed to ne- 

tings gociate at Genoa, under the mediation of the pope's legate, 

ters and concluded a peace, which was very ill obſerved: on the 

and part of Galeaæxo. By this peace, it was ſtipulated that the 

Fh. town of Padua was to remain In poſſeſſion of the prince 

the of Carrera, the ally of Florence, and that his father, who 

ey; was Galeazæo's priſoner, ſhould be ſet at liberty; and in 9 
had general the places taken on both ſides were to be reſtored ; 9 
ver Galeazzo promiſing that his armies ſhould never approach iy 
220 but within a ſtated diſtance of Florence: vous 7 
t it Pope Urban, all this while, not only maintained his ground A jubilee 5 


in /zaly, but got together an army, with which he propoſed ordered. 


eit 
the to warch to Naples; but being bruiſed by a fall from his 
ks mule, he was carried to Tivali, and his troops diſbanded 
d, themſeves for want of pay. From Tidoli, being recovered, 
Dis he went to Rome, where being in danger from an inſurrec- 
50 tion of the Romans, who {till maintained their liberties, he 

| publiſhed, a bull, ordering that a jubilee ſhould be cele- 
en brated there, and continued every thirty third year, being the 
en term of our Savour's life. Before he ſaw the effect of this Death of 
ot bull he died, as was thought, by poiſon, and the cardinals pope 
h, of his party choſe for his ſucceſſor a Neapolitan, who took Urban. 
Ie the name of Boniface IX. and who of courſe was excommuni- Succeed- 
d cated by Clement at Avignon. By this time, Urban's jubilee, ed by 
z. which was intended only to bring money to Rome, and the pope Bo- 
8 papal coffers, took place, and the ſhameful extortions prae- »iface IX. 
j tiſed on the pilgrims ſhewed the impious venality of the 
5 papal court. The /alians found, their.intereſt in ſupporting 
s Boniface, and he crowned, at his own, and his mother's re- 
f tn young Ladiſiaus, and his wife, king and queen of 
d Sicily. p ” — \ | n 
0 Nothing can give the reader à ſtronger idea of the attach- An ac- 
5 ment of thoſe times to forms-and places, than the difference commo- 
. between Boniface and Clement, whoſe party dwindled every dation 


; day, becauſe his competitors had been elected at Rome, and propoſed, 
| were in poſſeſſion of the papal chair. Many former popes 
reſided indeed at Avignon, but no ſanctity was aſcribed to 
that city, and they were contented with the glory and profit 
. of acting as the heads of the church, and publiſhing bulls, 
for which they got money, and which ſerved as ſo many 
paſſports 


Ibo 
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paſſports! to Rome; Loretto, the favourite churches in Til 


and ſometimes to Paleſtine, ' and Fervuſalem itſelf, ' Thi, 


gainful trade was now engroſſed by'Bon#face, who had the 


public prepoſſeſſion on his fide, and eſtabliſhed his footing, 


but it 


not in /taly but Germany. As a mark of his zeal and in. 
trepidity for the good of the church, after his legate hay 
mediated the peace between Galeazzo and the Florenting, 
he ventured to ſend two-nuncios:to-the French court. They 
opt at Avignon, where they were impriſoned by Clement, 
but at the requeſt of the univerſity of Paris, the king of 
France procured their liberty. Upon being admitted into his 


miſcarries. preſence, he gave them the ſtrongeſt 'aſſurances of his zeal for 


Boniface 


prevails, 


the good of the church; and public ſupplications and pro- 
ceſſions were made at Paris to promote the abolition of the 
ſchiſm between the two popes; but the French king, Charhs 
VI. falling in the mean while into a ſtate of lunacy, thoſe 
profeſſions came to nothing. 8 

Boni face endeavoured to engage in his quarrel Richard II. 
king of England, by alarming him with an information 
that the French intended to invade his dominions, and to 
make themſelves maſters of all 7taly 3 but Richard, at that 
juncture, was on too ill terms with his people, to accept the 


Honour of becoming the champion of the church. By this 


time, his holineſs had been driven out of Rome, by the 
bannerets, (as they were called) a ſort of magiſtrates, who 
had been elected by the people, as their tribunes. His party 
found means to reſtore him; but he would have been again 
driven out, had not the king of Naples, who was then at 
Nome, interpoſed, after the Romans had forced open the door 
of his bed- chamber, and dragged from thence ſome of the 


clergy, who had retired to it as a ſanctuary. Though 55. 
niſace was thus oppoſed at Rome, his party was gaining 


round in other parts of chriſtendom. The univerſity of 
arts favoured him, and they had orders from the court to 


. propoſe a plan for putting an end to the ſchiſm. For this 
. purpoſe they offered three expedients. One was, that both 
_ competitors ſhould refign the popedom-; another, that they 


* ſhould agree to a new election; and & third was, that the 


Death of 
Clement. 


Succeed- 


matter ſhould be referred to a general council. Thoſe ex- 
pedients were rejected, through the intrigues of Peter de 
Luna, Clement's legate, who was ſupported by the duke of 
Bari, the king's uncle. In the mean while, Clement died; 
ard notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of almoſt all the 


powers of chriſtendom who were of his party, to delay 


the election of a ſucceſſor, they choſe Peter de Luna, who 
took upon him the name of Benedict XIII. | 


As this new antipope appeared zealous for putting 


ed by Be. an end to the ſchiſm, and as the doctrines of the 


nedict XIII 


Lollards, and the Wicklifites, were daily gaining ground, 


_ eſpecially in England; it was propoſed by the kings of 
England and France, that both competitors ſhould reſign 


the 
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the popedom. They were ſeconded by the German diet of 
Frankfort ; but neither of the competitors choſe to accept 
of the terms. The emperor MWenceſlaus joined with the king 
of France, and each of them threatened to withdraw his 
obedience from that competitor who ſhould refuſe to reſign. 
Boniface offered to comply, if Benedict could be prevailed 
upon to abdicate firſt. The latter proving refractory, the 
French marſhal Boucicaut, entered Avignon, and put him 
under arreſt, in which he continued for near five years. 
The other princes of Europe, the king of England particu- 
larly, inchned for an entire vacancy of the papal throne ; 
but this could not be effected on account of their jarring 
intereſts and prepoſſeſſions. Boniface, all this while remain - 
ed tranquil at A/iff, where he publiſhed the famous bull for 
perpetual annates, by which every perſon appointed to a 
vacant abbey, or biſhopric, was obliged to pay into the 
apoſtolic chamber the firſt years rents of his living; but the 
Engliſh never would ſubmit to this exaCtion, though they 
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ion ſometimes ſuffered their biſnoprics to be taxed. 

I to The fourteenth century was now near its cloſe, and a Boniface 

that rand jubilee was expected. The Romans continued to becomes 

the . at variance with Boniface, and being ſenſible how great maſter of 

this loſers they muſt be if he did not return to Rome ; they ſeht Rome and 

the him an invitation for that purpoſe. He offered to comply, the Ro- 

rho provided they would accept of Malatgſta of Peſaro, for their maniſts. 

rty governor under him, and aboliſh the authority of the ban- 

ain nerets. They not only agreed to both, but ſent him money 

| at to defray his expences to their city. His return put an end 

dor to the republican ſpirit of the Romans, which had often 

the proved ſo fatal and dangerous to the-popes. Boniface took 

2 advantage of the univerſal joy with which he was received, 

ng to fortify the caſtle of St. Angelo, and the ſtrongeſt places ; 

of about Rom, in ſuch a manner, that he became abſolute v 

to maſter of that city. The approach of the awful ceremony 

his of the jubilee affected the minds of the prilgrims, who re- 

th forted to it from all quarters in a moſt extraordinary 

©) WW. manner; and the infection communicated itſelf to the 

he | $95,904 of Italy. All were dreſt in white; nothing was ſeen Enthu- 

X- ut proceſſions of white pilgrims, moving in bodies of ten, ſiaſm of 

de twelve, and ſometimes forty thouſand, from town to town, the pil- 

of ſinging hymns, carrying tapers, and performing the moſt grims and 

; frantic acts of devotion. The more crafty, or enthuſiaſtic the La- 

Ne among them, aſſumed to themſelves ſcripture names, and /:an:s. 

ay one, who is ſaid to have been a Scotchman, pretended to be 

10 Elias. In ſhort, all feuds and animoſities ſeemed now to . 
be forgotten and forgiven, and a perfect ſtate of equality 

took poſſeſſion of all Italy. This unaccountable madneſs 

Ie continued for two months. The pope was alarmed at ſee- 

d, ing ſuch a number of enthuſiaſts approach to Rome, and he 

of knew not what diſturbance ſome of their leaders might 


n give him. They ſtopt at Viterbo, where the ſpirit of their 
IC . M devotion 
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devotion began to evaporate, and Boniface ſent a body of 

horſe, who apprehended the pretended Elias, and catried 

him to Rome, where he was burnt. TE 

Affairs of Ladiſiaus, king of Naples, continued to be zealouſly ſup- 
Naples, ported by Boniface, chiefly becauſe Clement had crowned Lewig 
of Anjou, king of Sicily, at Avignon. Lewis ſoon after arriy. 

ed at Naples with a fleet and an army, and eaſily * 

that city, while Ladiſſaus remained deſtitute of troops an 

money. In Sicily, the princeſs Mary, upon the death of 
Manfred di Claramonte, together with her huſband Martin 

of Monblanco, ſon to the duke of that name, who was bro- 

ther to the king of Arragon, reduced Palermo, and ſubdued 

the Claramonte party; but it was given out, that ſome 
amorous connections were formed between the duke of 
Monblance, who had attended his ſon in the expedition, and 

| the widow of Manfred di Claramonte; who was mother to 
Ladiſlaus Conſtance the wife of young Ladiflaus. Conſtance had brought 
divorces à prodigious fortune to her huſband, and it had ſaved his 
his wife. affairs from total ruin; but his mother Magaret, a merce- 
| nary and ambitiqus princeſs, perſuaded him that. it was 
beneath his dignity to have for his wife-the daughter of a 

woman who was ſuſpected of living criminally ; and the 

pope was prevailed upon to grant him a divorce. The 

blame of this black ingratitude was aggravated by the virtues 

of Conſtance, and the reſignation with which ſhe bore her 
misfortune. 8 „ 

By the pope's aſſiſtance, Ladiſlaus again found means to 

make head againſt his enemies, and in the year 1394, he 

beſieged Naples; but it was relieved by a Provenzal fleet. 

His competitor Lew:s tried to debauch from his ſervice 

the duke of S-//a, by offering to marry his daughter; but 

the match, when far advanced, was broken off by Boniface, 

who was now in a condition to ſupply Ladiſlaus with large 

fums of money, which enabled him to carry on the war 

againſt Zeawis ſo effectually, that he became maſter of 

Naples; and Lewis, though one half of that kingdom re- 

mained {till faithful to him, returned to Provence. Ladiflaus 
proceeded vigorouſly to cruſh the remains of the French 

faction in his kingdom. Before the end of the year 1400, 

he was without a rival, maſter of his dominions ; and by 

the advice of his friend Boniface he married Mary, ſiſter to 

the king of Cyprus. That pontiff either had not appointed a 

jubilee at the beginning of this century, or had difcourag- 

ed it, on account of the vaſt reſort of French, and his other 

enemies, to Rome. That he might not, however, loſe the 

benefit of it, he ſold to the Germans, Danes, and other people, 
indulgences, by which they were allowed the ſame privi- 

leges if they viſited certain churches in their own domi- 

nions, as they would have obtained, had they actually re- 
| - paired to Rome. 
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Notwithſtanding the peace of Genoa, the ambitious Ga- 
{-azzo {till diſturbed the tranquility of /taly. The Florentines 
were the only bulwark againſt his deſigns; and it is 
almoſt incredible how thoſe illuſtrious, yet factious, repub- 
licans continued, amidſt a moſt expenſive war, to carty all 
the arts. of peace higher than they were found to be amon 
any other people in Europe. The emperor of Constantinople 
was then in /zaly, and had brought over with him Chryſa- 
kiras, a noble Byzantine, and an excellent ſcholar. Aretine, 
the elegant hiſtorian of Florence, was his diſciple, and the 
Flirentines ſent him a ſolemn invitation to repair to their 
city, and there to open Greek lectures. He was received 
there with the double honours that were due to his rank 
and his learning; and had a noble appointment. In a few 
weeks his ſchool was crowded with the moſt illuſtrious 
pupils from all parts of Italy, and he continued teaching for 
two years at Florence, when he was obliged to attend his 
maſter to Conſtantinople. We have been the more particular 
upon this fact, to combat a received opinion, that the re- 
vival of learning in Italy was owing to the reſort of the 


164 


A confe- 
deracy 
tormed by 
the F. 70. , 
rentines 
againſt 
Galeaæxo. 


Greek 
lectures 
eſtabliſhed 
at Florence 


Greeks thither after their expulſion by the Turks from Con- 


Pantinople. Aretine is himſelf an evidence, that the Latin 
language was then written at Florence, with a purity equal 
to any that has appeared ſince: but we now return to 
the affairs of the field and cabinet. 

Hawkwooed was now dead, and Galeazzo, under pretence 
that he was unable to reſtrain the banditti, privately en- 
couraged them to fill all Italy with alarms. The Florentines 
engaged the inhabitants of Rimini, Faenza, Ravenna, Imola, 
and Citta di Caſtello, into their confederacy. Theſe were 
but feeble ſtates, and depended on the power and money of 
Flirence, whoſe citizens were now embroiled among them- 
ſelves. The emperor 1/2nce/laus offered them his aſſiſtance; 
but he was more formidable to them than Galeazzo himſelf ; 


Ambition 
of Gale- 
axxo. 


they therefore civilly declined it, and depended on their own 


power, which became now ſuſpicious to many of the other 
Italian ſtates, particularly Bologna, Ravenna, and Imola, 
whom Galeaxzo ſecretly abetted in their jealouſy. By 
this time, Galeaxxo, who had hitherto only 4 himſelf 
count of Virtue, purchaſed from the German emperor, as 
lord paramount of /taly, the title of duke of Milan, and 
openly aſſiſted the Piſans againſt the Florentines. The latter 
turned his arts upon himſelf, and a declared war at laſt 
broke out between them, both in Tuſcany, and in Lombardy. 
Malateſta, the Florentine general, defeated Galeazzo's army 
before Mantua; and he was obliged, for that reaſon, to eva- 
cuate Tufcany. The Florentines being either too ſecure, or 
truſting too much on the negotiations for peace under the 
pope's mediation, that had been begun at Inala, loſt the 
advantages they had gained by their victory in th- Mantuan. 


Caleaxxe raiſed his demands in the conferences at /mula, and 
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reſumed the ſiege of Mantua. This alarmed the Yenetiang, 
and they required him either to raiſe the ſiege or to look 
upon them as his enemies; while the Florentizes were hiring 
troops both in France, and Germany. The artful Galeazzy, 
dreaded a union between the Florentines and the Venetians, 
and agreed to a truce for ten years. The Venetians being thus 
delivered from any apprehenſions from Galeazzo, left the 
Florentines to defend themſelves, and in the year 1499, Ga- 
leazzo, by his arts, revived the war in Tu/cany. He had made 
himſelf maſter of Piſa, and was on the point of ſeizing 
Sienna, and Perugia likewiſe, had he not. been oppoſed by 
the pope. In ſhort, his ſuccefſes were fuch, that it was 
plain he intended, either by his ſword, or his money, to 
acquire the title of king of 7raly. | | 


aleazzo was not the only enemy the Florentines had to 


oppoſe. Their allies had been intimidated, and every little 
ſtate about them was their foe. To add to their diſtreſſes, a 
peſtilence broke out in their city, which in-a few weekscar- 
ried off thirty thouſand of the inhabitants. The Florentines 


bad ſtill one ſupport, which was their money, and they 
| befriended Bentivoglio, who had become maſter of Bologna, 


See 


Val. IX, 
p. 48. 


191d, 
The em- 
peror 
Robert 
marches 
into 1taly. 


Calrazzo 
regains 
Bologna. 


againſt Galeazzo, whoſe power became every day more for- 
midable, and his views more undiſguiſed. Upon the ac- 
ceſfion of Robert, (or Rupert,) count palatine, to the empire, 
during the life of JYence/iaus, the Florentines thinking that 
ptince to be far leſs formidable than his predeceffors had 
been, (as indeed he was) joined with the pope and the 
Venetians, to invite him to invade Galeazzo's dominions ; to 
which he was by no means averſe. ' As he was very poor, 
he depended upon the Fbbrentines chiefly for his being paid, 
and they engaged to advance him two hundred thouſand 
ducats, part in ready money, ant the remainder when he 
ſhould invade Galeazxo's dominions. The reader has al- 
ready feen the event of this agreement; but the Tlalian 
hiſtorians have added, that Robert was entirely defeated by 
Galeaxzo's generals near Breſcia, Be that as it will, he 


omitted no art to procure the remainder of the money, but 


all without ſucceſs ;" the Florentines charging him with not 
having fulfilled his engagements. They infiſted, that his 
army was weaker than what he promiſed to bring ; that 
it had not acted offenſively againſt Galeaxxo, and had made 
a itameful retreat at the very appearance of danger. The 
pope, and the Venetians, being diſappointed in their expecta- 
tions from the emperor, who had now returned to Germany, 
dropt all hoſtilities againſt Galeaxxo, who defeated the Fl- 
rentine army that had been ſent to the aſſiſtance of Benti- 


woglio, became again maſter of Bolagna, while Bentivoglio 


Joſt his life in the diſpute. The Florentines thought that 


the new enormous power of Galeazz?, in Italy, would be 


a ſufficient motive for the pope and the YVenetians to renew 


their confederacy againſt him; but they could prevail with 


neither. 
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neither. In the mean time, for reaſons that have never 139 
been ſufficiently accounted for, while Galeazzo had gone ſo 1 
far in his deſign of mation himſelf king of 7tgly, or, as 71 
others ſay, Lombardy, that he had ordered a crown, and 
other regal ornaments to be prepared ; he, all of a fudden, 
altered his conduct, and his ambaſſadors at Venice propoſed 8 
a treaty, in which the Florentines were to be included. It 1% 
is uncertain, whether this pacific conduct was dictated by 1 
his feeling the approaches of death, and his being willing 
that his children, who were young, ſhould ſucceed peace- 
ably to his dominions, or whether it was not a pretext for 
amuſing the Florentines, as above thirty thouſand of his 
beſt troops were then in march againſt that city, which was 


in no condition to oppoſe them, - = 

The death of Gairazzo, which happened at this very Death of 7 

critical period, delivered the Florentines, as well as the reſt of Galeezzs i 

Jialy, from their diſmal apprehenſions; and the impolitic 1B 
difribution he had made of his territories among his chij- 138 

dren, confirmed their ſecurity on the ſide of the Milaneſe. 3 

. The Flerentines were not back ward in fomenting the differ- Conſe- bi. 
4 ences that broke out between the tutors and relations of the quence of 1 
* Galeazzo family; and leagueing themſelves with pope Boni- the ſame. 4 
1 face, they choſe Nicholas of Ferrara to head their armies, | 1500 
at who were to recover all that Galeaxso had acquired from i 
d either. Lo prevent the effect of this confederacy, a con- —_ 
10 72 was agreed upon, in which Malatęſta acted for the : 3 
10 ilaneſe, and Gianelli, the pope's brother, for the confede- i 
. rates, During the conferences, Malatęſti had the addreſs ta 339 
90 detach Gianelli from the intereſt of the Florentines, by HY 
10 agreeing that Bolagna and Perugia, ſhould be reſtored to his 1 
wy holineſs, which was accordingly done, to the apparent 8 
i. ſatisfaction of the Florentines, who ſeemed not to reſent by 
5 their Deng. etrayed in the negociation. Sienna, likewiſe, 4 
' threw itſe]f under the pope's protection, and the Florentmes 3 
. congratulated the Sienneſe upon their change of maſters. 1 
p The friendſhip of Boniface towards Ladiſiaus was detri- "Mt 
fs mental to his holineſs, who by encouraging him in his un- 1 
6 ſucceſsful attempt upon the crown of Hungary, loſt the 9 
emperor, the king of Bohemia, and other German princes, ny 


ws while his antagoniſt Benedict, being freed from his impriſon-- a 1 


6 ment, was gaining ground in France, The diſpoſition of + 
l the great princes, however, for putting an end to the ſchiſm, 4 
| was ſo ſtrong, that Benedict having obtained from Boniface i 
% a ſafeguard for two nuntios, ſent them to Rome, to propoſe > 
. an accommodation. Ihe few conferences they had with W_— = 
I Boniface on that ſubject, rather widened the breach; but Death of 1 
1 in the mean while Boniface died, the nuntios were impriſon- Zoni/ace, 

if ed, and obliged to purchaſe their liberty with five thouſand 

ö borins, The ſchiſm thus continuing, a Neapolitan cardinal 


h was choſen, by the eight cardinals who entere#the con- 
. 7 | clare, 
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Innocent clave, to fucceed him; and he was conſecrated on the 4th 
VII. pope. of November 1404, by the name of Innocent VII. By this 
time, Ladifiaus had returned from Hungary to Naples, and 
hearing that Galeazzo, and his benefactor pope Boniface, were 
dead, his ambition prompted him, now that he was freed 
from all perſonal ties of gratitude, to adopt the ſchemes of 
the former. With this view he entered into ſecret con- 
nections with the heads of the Gibelines at Rome, who were 
the families of Colonna, and Savelli, and arrived in that city 
with a conſiderable body of troops, on pretence of congra- 
tulating the new pope upon his election. The Gibelinet 
endeavoured then to reſtore the government of the ban- 
nerets, but were oppoſed by the Guelphs, with the Urſni 
at their head. Both parties appealed to Ladiſlaus, and he 
favoured the Gibelines, who thereupon inſulted the pope to 
ſuch a degree, that he was obliged to raiſe a body of guards, 
and ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of St. Angelo. The more 
pacihc part of the Roman citizens endeavoured to effect a 
reconciliation between him and the rioters ; but upon their 
n return from the caſtle, they were, without Innocent's know- 
whois ledge, murdered by his nephew. The Romans were ſo much 
driven out exaſperated at this, that Innocent fled with his guards, to 
of Reme. fave his life, to Viterbo; and the troops of Ladiſſaus took 

poſſeſſion of Rome. | 

At this time, a reconciliation was on foot between the two 
popes, by means of a general council, which was to have 
been held at Rome. Benedict arriving, with a conſiderable 
body of troops at Genoa, the Genoeſe, though they re- 
ceived him well at firſt, imagined he had a deſign upon their 
lberties, and he was forced to return to Provence. He ſent, 
however, letters to Innocent, demanding a ſafe conduct, 
which was rejected by the latter, and therefore Bened:# ac- 
cuſed him of intending to keep up the ſchiſm ; but proba- 
bly both of them were inſincere in their propopals for 
Ladiſſaus an accommodation. The Romans became ſenſible of the 
excom- ambitious views of Ladiſlaus, and, at the perſuation of 
municat- the Florentines, they invited pope Innocent back to their 
ed. city; to which he returned, and excommunicated Ladi/laus. 
N That prince, who had owed his crown and ſafety to the 
papal protection and friendſhip, was ſo much terrified by 
this ſentence, that he employed all his friends to bring 
about a reconciliation, which was at laſt effected by the 
Death of mediation, chiefly, of the Ur/ini family. Upon the death of 
pope {rno- Innocent, which happened on the ſeventh of November, 
cent. 1406, the cardinals, or at leaſt ſuch of them as were in 
| earneſt for terminating the ſchiſm, for ſome time deliberat- 
ed whether they ſhould chuſe him a ſucceſſor; becauſe, if 
the pontifical chair ſhould continue vacant, the antipope 
could have no pretext for continuing the ſchiſm. The 
ſeditious Romans obliged the cardinals to proceed to an 
| T | clection, 
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election, and it fell upon Corrario James Fournier, com- Gregory 
monly called cardinal of Sr. Pri/co, who took the name of XII. pope 
Gregory XII. This new pontiff is celebrated, even by pro- 
teſtant writers, as a man of great probity, zealous for the 
reformation and reunion of the church, and free from the 

vices and blemiſhes which had diſhonoured his predeceſſors. 

Before the election all the candidates had ſeverally taken an An ac- 
oath, that he who ſhould be elected ſhould abdicate the commo- 
papacy, if Clement, or Peter de Luna, would do the fame. dation 
Gregory intimated thoſe terms to Benedict in a letter; and a propoſed. 
meeting was propoſed between the two competitors at 

Savona, in the Genoeſe territories, The interview, though 

greatly preſſed by the partizans on both ſides, came to 

nothing, chiefly through the obſtinacy of Benedict; but in 

reality neither ſide were cordial in their profeſſions, for each 

refuſed to reſign, unleſs his rival ſhould give ſecurity that } 
he would reſign likewiſe ; but Gregory at laſt ſet out for WK 
dauona, with a ſincere defire to terminate all differences. | 9 
Ladiſlaus king of Naples, had never loſt ſight of his am- Ladiſſaus 9 
bitious projects, and was ſtill intent on getting poſſeſſion of takes = 
Rome. With this view, in the year 1407, he obliged the poſſeſſion J 
pope to take refuge in the caſtle of St. Angelo; but for that of Rome. 
time, he was forced to return to Naples, When Gregory 

eft Rome to go to Savona, he appointed Vſini to be go- 

vernor of that city in his abſence; but in April 1408, La- 

diſiaus approached Rome with an army of fifteen: thouſand 

horfe, beſides a numerous infantry ; and having made his 
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terms with Ur/inz, he took poſſeſſion of the caſtle of St. 


Angels, and was crowned in that capital, king of the 

Romans, under a canopy of gold. After this, the greateſt 

part of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate fell into his poſſeſſion, and 

he took the titles of Ladiſlaus by the grace of Gd, king of 

Hungary, Feruſalem, Sicily, Dalmatia, Crotia, Rome, Servia, 

galicia, Lodomiria, Comania, and Bulgaria, and count of 

Provence, Forcalquire, and Piedmont. otwithſtanding all 

this, Ladiſiaus endeavoured to keep fair with Gregory, whom 

he offered ro protect, if he would refuſe to abdicate the 

popedom; being afraid that his right to the crown of Naples 

might be called in queſtion by a pope of greater power 

and authority. Gregory proceeded in his journey to Savona, 

but halted at Sienna, and ſtill found pretexts for poſtponing 

his abdication. Benedict, by this time had come to Savona, The coun- 

and many meſſages had paſſed between him and his compe- cil of P:/2 

titor; but their trifling became ſo egregious and apparent to depoſes 

all the world, that the powers of Europe, the king of France both 

in particular, were diſpoſed to withdraw their obedience popes. 7 
from both; and Greyory's cardinals were ſo tired out with | . = 
his ſhuMing, that they retired to Pi/a, which was thought 11 
upon as a proper place for a general council, where the 49H 
ſchiſm might be ended, and a new pope created. The T3 


French king, without regard to Benedict's n 
1 1 M 4 an 
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and threatenings, ordered his general Boucicaut to ſecure his 
perſon, but he eſcaped to Spain; and his cardinals had 2 
meeting with thoſe of Gregory at Leghorn, where they 
finally agreed upon holding the council at Pa; and letters 
were publiſhed accordingly. 


And choſe The two popes, though thus deſerted, publiſhed bulls, 
Alexander appointed other councils, and created cardinals, as if each 


V. 


Who is 

ſucceeded 
by Fohn 
XXIII. 


had been in full poſſeſſion of the pontifical power. In 
1409, the general council opened at Piſa. It conſiſted of 
twenty two cardinals, three patriarchs, one hundred and 
eighty prelates, three hundred abbots, or their repreſenta- 
tives, and two hundred and eighty two doctors in divinity; 
beſides ambaſſadors from temporal princes, The emperor 
of Germany pretended that a council could not be held in 
Italy without his conſent, and ordered it to be transferred. 
T he council, without regarding this injunction, depoſed both 
the rival popes, and elected in their ſtead, a Greek, one Peter 
Philargi, who took the name of Alexander V. and annulled 
all the proceedings of the other two. While thoſe tranſ- 
actions happened at Pia, Lewis, duke of Anjou, came to that 
city to proſecute his right to the crown of Naples 3 and was 
acknowledged as ſuch by Alexander, the Florentines, the Sien— 
neſe, and Caſſa, the warlike cardinal legate of Bologna. All 
theſe had confederated againſt Ladiſſaus, who was ſtill in 
poſſeſſion of Rome, and having done all he could to obſtruct 
the meeting of the council at Piſa, had marched with an 
army into Tuſcany, where he became maſter of Cortona, 
Alexander put himſelf at the head of the confederacy, con- 
firmed the claim of Lewis to the crown of Naples, and 
marched with an army towards Rome, where Ladiſlaus was 
becpme ſo exceſſively hated, having been excommunicated 
by the council of Pia, that he was obliged to retire to his 
own dominions. | | 
The church of Nome had now three heads, for Gregory 
was acknowledged by Ladiſlaus, and ſome of the Italian 


- ſtates, as Benedict was by the kings of Spain, and Scotland, 


and the powerful count of Armignac. Alexander, however, 
was more generally received than either, but died in the 
eleventh month of his pontificate, on the third of May, 
1410. The cardinals then at Bologna were in number 
ſeventeen, and they elected Co//a, the cardinal Jegate of 
that city, who took the name of John XXIII. to be Alex- 
ander's ſucceſſor. He had formerly been an active partizan 


under pope Urban. Being a profeſt pirate, he had by his 


depredations acquired money enough to purchaſe dignities 
in the, church, and it was owing to his courage and con- 
duct, that Bolagna had been recovered from the Viſconti 
family to the holy ſee. As the cardinals were ſurrounded 
by his troops, and he was warmly recommended by Lewis 
of Anjou, who was upon the coaſt with a powerful fleet, 


they could not avoid chuſing him pope; but indeed the 


) times 
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times demanded ſuch a head of the church. He advanced, 
e 
1 of Anjou having landed, was joined by Urfinz, 
and the other Florentine general, and by advice of the 
latter, who was, perhaps, the beſt ſoldier of his age, fince 
Hari u s death; Lewis paſſed the Garigliano to fight 
Ladiſſaus, whoſe army was juperior in number, and en- 
camped at Rocco Vecchia, on the frontiers of Naples, Lewis, 
by the valour and good conduct of Mor za, proved victorious; 
but his victory was not deciſive. Vrſini and the other Flo- 
rentine generals envied the glory of Sforza, who was born a 
mean peaſant, and they not only refuſed to purſue Ladiſlaus, 
but repaſſed the Garigliano. | 


favour of Lewis, could not conquer the averſion which the 
Neapolitans had towards a French government. Lewis ex- 
erienced this, and being equally diſguſted with the con- 
guct of the Florentines, the ſpirit of mutiny that broke out 
in the pope's army, and the defection of the Neapolitans, 
who had invited him to take their crown, returned to 
France, His departure did not diſcourage the pope, who 
continued to thunder out excommunications againſt La- 
djaus. That prince, on the other hand, grew cool towards 
the Florentines, who.ſuffered their troops to re-enter into 
the pope's fervice ; but, though he had agreed to pay them, 
he could not raiſe the money. This diſobliging Sforza, who 
was 2 ſoldier of fortune, and at the head of an in- 
dependent body of troops, he ſeparated himſelf from the 
pope's army. John bad thought to ſatisfy him, by creating 
him count of Cotignola; but Ladiſſaus knowing his worth, 
engaged him in his ſervice, by giving him his own terms. 


way of Florence, to take poſſeſſion of Rome; while 


Laadiſlaus 
defeated, | 


4 


Ladiſlaus was far from being diſconcerted by his defeat. He but re- 
detached the Florentines from Lewis, by offering to reſtore trieves his 
Cirtima, and he knew that all the influence of the pope in affairs. 


Vini was now the ſole papal and Florentine general, and Account 
having offered repeated affronts to Sforza on account of the of Brachia 


meanneſs of his birth; the latter attacked him in the mar- and 


quiſate of Ancona, drove him out of the field, and be- 
ſieged him in Rocca Contrada. Brachio, a Perugian, was 
thought to be the only match then in Italy for Sforza, in 
military proweſs ; and he accepted the command of the 
Hlerentine army. Both of them were extraordinary men, 
and the ſuperiority which Sforza had over Brachio in the 
held was ſcarcely perceptible; but that of Brachio over 
Herza in Civil virtues and accompliſhments, was univer- 
fally acknowledged. They had ſerved as ſubalterns in one 
army, and then they were intimate friends; but now they 
were raiſed to higher commands they were mortal enemies. 


Sforze 


Pope John, after his election, ſeemed to loſe all the ſpirit Brachio's 
and activity that had ſo greatly diſtinguiſhed him in the brave ex- 
former part of his life, and he abandoned the relief of ploits. 


Urjni, who continued {till ſhut up at Racca Contrada, to 


Brachio. 
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Brachio. He performed that ſervice ſo bravely by deliver. 
ing Uni and his garriſon, who had been reduced to the 
utmoſt diſtreſs by famine, that his ſucceſs was looked upon 
as miraculous; and he afterwards took Todi, an important 
place lying between Perugia and Rome. The Florentine 
generals and nobility, being now as jealous of Brachiz, xx 
they had been before of Sforza, he was ſo poorly ſupported, 
that Zadi/lans again drove the pope from Rome, and he took 
refuge in the Florentine territory, at the archiepiſcopal palace, 
Thoſe politic republicans were diſconcerted by his arrival, 
and they reſolved, upon debate, not to provoke Ladiſlay 
farther ; nor did even give his holineſs an invitation to their 


peace with city. He had now become contemptible in the eyes of al 
Ladiflaus. Europe, and a general council, though againſt his will, waz 


indieted at Con/tance, for farther ſettling the affairs of the 
church. The war ſtill continued between the Florentine 
who were no more than three thouſand men, under Þrachj, 
and Ladiſiaus, who had - beſieged Todi with twenty eight 
thouſand men. Brachio did wonders with his handful, and 
obliged Ladiſlaus to ſuffer him to retire in ſafety, while he 


took poſſeſſion of Todi, the garriſon of which had been re. 
duced to the greateſt extremities, and forced to ſurrender, 


See 
Vol. IX. 
2. 


The inſolence of the Neapolitans was ſuch, that they had 
no ſooner taken poſſeſſion of the place, than the inhabitants 
drove them out, and recalled Brachio to their defence. The 
liege was renewed, and Brachio; by the great actions he per- 
formed, won ſo far upon the eſteem of Ladiſlaus, that he 
offered him very high terms if he would enter into his 
ſervice ; but they were rejected, and Ladiflaus not being 
able to take the place, he retired to Perugia, and from thence 
to Naples, where he died in Auguſt 1414. . 
The reader has been already informed of the diſputes 
between the Venetians and the emperor Sigiſmund, who was 
about this time in Lombardy, and had an interview with the 


Hittory of pope at Placentia, where the meeting of the council of 
the coun- Conſtance was finally adjuſted. The two antipopes, Benedict 
cil of Con- and Gregory, proteſted againſt it; but it was opened by the 


fance. 


preſide in the council, but they offered his abdication to 


pope in perſon, on the fifth of November. One of the 
great cauſes for aſſembling this council, next to that of 
tettling the popedom, was to check the progreſs of the 
Huffites, and the H/7chlrffites 3; and the reader needs not be in- 
formed how baſely John Hujs, and Jerome of Prague, were 
ſacrificed to the flames by this infamous aſſembly, after ob- 
taining the emperor's ſafe conduct: to and from the council. 
The emperor Sigiſmund, though a bigotted prince, had 
ſome difficulty in agreeing to this execution; but managed 
the chief point he had in view, that of depoſing 7-hn from 
the popedom, with vaſt addrefs. He admitted nuntios from 
the two antipopes into the council, dreſt in their pontifical 
habits. Thoſe of Gregory required that John ſhould not 


the 
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the members, if they thought proper to accept of it. The 
nuntios of Benedict propoſed an interview between the em- 
eror and the king of Arragon, and the whole was managed 


eliver. 
to the 
Upon 


an with ſuch art, that the abdication of oh» was the only 
h meaſure wanting to put an end to the ſchiſm. To this he 
0 at laſt agreed, partly through the menaces of the council, 
Orted, who threatened to proceed againſt him as a perſon guilty of 
*. all mortal fins and abominations; and partly becauſe he 
Aace. hoped by his compliance to retain his dignity, which they 
ny promiſed he ſhould do, if the other two popes did not ab- 
au dicate likewiſe. The laſt mentioned condition, made John 
* fall upon various expedients for delaying the time of his 
ff all abdication 3 and in the mean time he fled diſguiſed like a 
* groom from Constance, in hopes that the council, bein 

dh r deſtitute of the preſence of the pope, muſt be diſſolved of 
1 courſe. The council aſſerted its own authority, even 
: 1 though the pope was abſent, and declared itſelf ſuperior to 
5 ; to him; while 7ohn ſent manifeſtos through all the courts 
* of Europe, complaining of the council, and that he had 
5 been forced to conſent to promiſe to abdicate. Sigiſnund 
* endeavoured to ſeize the pope's perſon, which was done, 
we and he was depoſed, and ſtript of all his pontifical orna- 
* ments, upon a charge of fifty four articles that were pre- 
* ferred againſt him. Pope Gregory XII. as he called himſelf, 


The next, by. his deputies, abdicated the popedom ; but Bene- 


* dict XIII. ſtill held out, though the emperor Md ag in 
his | perſon, undertook a journey to Spain to perſuade him to 
1 reſign. The emperor returning to Conſlance, the members 
3 of the council found themſelves greatly embarraſſed by this 
ſteady refuſal of Benedict; but he was depoſed, and Otho 
* Canna, who took the name of Martin V. was choſen 
* pope, by twenty cardinals and thirty deputies of the nations 
1 who attended. This happened on the eleventh of Novem- 
of 5 1417» and in the April following the council was diſ- 
b oived, : 
* Martin ſought to bring Benedi# to abdicate the pope- Martin Va 
* dom, but in vain, and after his election he went to Pope of 
of reſide at Florence, There he endeavoured to reconcile all Rome. 
* the differences of 7taly; but he found his authority too weak 
g to ſucceed, - The late pope John, who was now called Caſa, 
in breach of the public faith given him by the emperor, and 
the council, was then languiſhing in priſon, from which 


he was delivered by the generous interpoſition of the Fo- 


rentines with pope Martin, at whoſe feet he threw himſelf ; 


and died ſome months after. Brachio, in the mean while, 


having been left by pope John, legate in Bologna, hearing 


their own liberty for eighty thouſand ducats, and then re- 
duced to his obedience his native city of Perugia, which 
had been ſeized by the Neapolitans, He ſtill retained his 


polt of commander in chief of the Florentine army; and 


ha 
. 
d 
d 
f of the revolutions of the popedom, ſold to the Bologneſe 
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the towns and cities that had revolted, or been alienate 
from the holy ſee, and even the Romans ſubmitted to hin, 
jealous of him, and excommunicated him; but ſoon after 
abſolved him. | Ny: | 
Hiftory of Ladiſſaus king of Naples, was ſucceeded by his ſiſter, 
Fane Jane, dutcheſs dowager of Auſtria. At the time of her 
queen of àcceſſion to the crown ſhe was forty four years of age, and 
Naples. ſhe found Sforza the firft ſubject of her kingdom. Being z 
woman of an amorous complexion, ſhe introduced her 
favourite, Pandolphello Alopo, to the poſt of her firſt miniſter, 
and he ſhut up Sforza in priſon ; but the marriage of Fay, 
with James, count de la Marche, a nobleman of the houſe 
of Bourbon, rendered them friends. James took upon him- 
ſelf the title of king, recommitted Sforza to priſon, and 
put Pandolphella to death; not ſatisfied with this, he filled all 
the poſts of the kingdom, civil and military,with Frenchmen, 
and impriſoned his queen on account of her lewdnef. 
She T his created an irreconcileable enmity between them. Tho 
obliges MNeapolitans loved her, and ſet her at liberty, and obliged 
her huſ- James to abdicate the government, upon receiving a denten 
band to of forty thouſand crowns. Jane thus regaining her ſove- 
abdicate reignty, freed Sforza from his fetters, and made him high 
the go- conſtable of her dominions ; but ſhe. herſelf was entirely 
vernment. governed by her lover Sergianni, who being jealous of 
| wb perſuaded her to ſend him to command againſt 
rachio. During Sforza's abſence, Sergianni had perſuaded 
the queen to impriſon her huſband, and to baniſh the 
French. Sforza, in the mean time, perceiving that he had 
received his commiſſion only for his ruin, as Sergianni 0 
neglected to pay his troops, returned to Naples, and oblige 
the queen to baniſh her lover to the iſland of Procida. Pope 
Aartin interpoſed, and ſent his nephew Antonio Colonna 
to Naples, with propoſals which put an end to all differ- 
ences in that court; by perſuading the queen to ſet at li- 
berty both her huſband, and Sergianni, and to deliver up 
all the places ſhe held belonging to the holy ſe. 
, Colonna was ſucceeded in his commiſſion by a legate, who 
was impowered to crown the queen ; but the king being 
now at liberty, had formed ſo great a party, that he inſiltel 
upon being crowned at the ſame time; and not ſucceeding 
in this, he returned to France, where he entered into the 
Confede- order of Franciſcans, at Beſangon. Upon his departure, 
racy a- Sergianni, whom ſome call Caraccioli, recovered all his 
gainſt her, power with the queen, and in the government; but behav- 
ed with ſo much inſolence and cruelty, that the Neapolitans 
entered into a conſpiracy with Sforzq againſt him. The 
pope had his reaſons for joining in the concert, and he and 


Fforza took part with Lewis, the ſon of the late duke of 


Anjou, who wanted to be declared heir to the * ſhe 
oe re eing 


pope Martin employed him with great ſucceſs in -reducing 


Pope Martin, at laſt, by Sforza's infinuations, became 
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deing now paſt hopes of having one of her own body. His 
ambaſſadors were then at Florence, where pope Martin ſtill 
held his court, ſolliciting this affair; and it was agreed, 
that if the queen ſhould refuſe to conſent to the nomination, 

S:r2a ſhould act againſt her by land, and Lewis by ſea. 
The queen 9988 Lewis applied to the king of 
eragon, who lent him, when it was tov late, ſome Genveſe 
veſſels that were in his ſervice, and in the mean while, 
Wrzqa reſigning to her the badges of his offices, inveſted - 

es on the eighth of June 1420. | | 

he fleet at laſt arrived, but not till the army of Sforza, Progreſs 
which had long waited for it, had been almoſt ruined by the of 4/- 
delay. The queen knew that the great dependence of het phonſo in 
enemies was upon bor nent king of Arraghn, and in order Naples. 
to detach him from their party, ſhe offered to give him the 
adoption, for which Lewis was contending. Alphonſo accept- 
ed of the offer, and ſent a fleet to Naples, which obliged 
Horxa to draw off the remains of his army to Aver/a, while 
the queen put Alphonſo's deputies in poſſeſſion of great part 
of her dominions, and ordered her nobles and people to 
ſwear fidelity to him as the heir of her crown. This con- 
duct influenced the fickle Neapolitans in favour of the duke 
of Anjou, and the queen not receiving from Alphonſo the 
aſſiſtance ſhe expected, was treating with the duke, when 
5 four Neapolitan gallies arrived at Naples; and ſhe was in- 
a0 formed that Alphonſo was making great preparations for 2508 
t driving Lewis out of her kingdom. Upon this, ſhe took = 
d Brachio into her pay with three thouſand horſe ; and A- 

phenſo arrived at Naples with a very conſiderable ſea and 

land armament. The pope ſent Tartalio, his general, with 
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0 2 body of troops to the affiſtance of Sforza, the only gene- 

9 ral who could make head againſt Brachio; but Tartalios be- 

a tryed the cauſe for which his maſter was ſo ſanguine. #1 

| Aiphmſo, however, failed in the ſiege of Acerra, which he 4.46 

3 battered with a moſt tremendous train of artillery, and it "- 

* was ſequeſtered into the hands of Martin's legate. Alphonſo 198 
ſeit the weight of the papal intereſt lying againſt him, and 1 

; endeavoured to remove it by the only means that could # 


f have made an impreſſion upon Martin; for he threatened 
io eſpouſe the cauſe of Peter de Luna, who was ſtill alive in 
ain. This menace damped Martin ſo much, that he Sbræa 
b became cool in the intereſt of Lewis, and in the mean while, takes ſer- 
the queen and Alponſo found means to engage Sforza in their vice under 
ſervice, on the condition of his enjoying the dutchy of that queen 
Manfredonia. Sergianni, however, who had now regained 
is intereſt with the queen, had privately ſecured him to : 
ber intereſt, as both of them began to be jealous of Alphonſs. 
Alphonſo perceived this by the queen's and Sergianni's 
Cution in not coming near bis court, which he held at 
Caſtella Nurs, without a ſafe conduct. Though * 
3 . 8 | 40 


274 _ A GENERAL HISTORY 
had granted one to Sergianni, yet he diſregarded it, and py 
him in irons, and endeavoured to ſurprize the queen in 
| Caſtella Capuana ; but ſhe repulſed him, and ſummong 
Who a- Sforza to her aſſiſtance. Alphonſo did the like, but Har 
bandons declared for the queen, and drove the Spaniſh troops why 
Alphonſo, were belieging her, into Ca/tello Nuovo. As Alphonſo ha 
and re- ſent to Spain for a powerful reinforcement, which ac. 
news the cordingly landed at Naples, and eaſily took poſſeſſion of tha 
adoption City; the queen, by Sforza's advice, retired to Aver/a, where 
of Lewis, ſhe annulled the adoption of Alphonſo, in favour of Lewis 
Anjou, who was then at Rome, but was received at Averſa 
with the higheſt demonſtrations of affection; being declare 
duke of — which had generally been the title of the 
heir apparent to the crown of Naples. Aponſo being unable 
to withſtand Sforza's troops, with thoſe of the royal and 
Anjouvine party in Naples, left the management of his affairs 
there to his brother Peter, and returned to Spain. The 
city of Aquila had been granted by the queen to Brachis; 
but he had taken part with Alphonſo, and the inhabitants 
Fra therefore refuſing to ſubmit to him, he beſieged it. SH 
drowned, . was ordered to relieve it; but he was drowned in paſling the 
river Peſcara, on his march, and his command devolved 
upon his natural ſon Francis, who reſembled and excelled 
his father in all his military accompliſhments. | 
Succefles Young Sforza, inſtead of proceeding to Aquila, returned 
of young to Averſa, where the queen gave him the command of her 
Sforza army; and ordered him to retake Naples from Alphanſi; 
Being aſſiſted by a fleet ſent at the perſuaſion of the pope, 
by the duke of Milan, he forced that capital, all but 
Caftelly Nuovo, to which Peter retired, to ſurrender, and 
then marched to the relief of Aquila, which was ſtill beſieg- 
ed by Brachio. This drew on a battle, in which the latter 
was killed, and Sforza remained victorious. He returned 
to Naples, which was threatened by a freſh invaſion of the 
Spaniards, who arrived in the harbour, but could not land 
and all they did was their carrying Peter to Arragon ; and 
leaving one Dalmeo to command in Ca/tells Nuovo, A. 
phonſo began now to deſpair of ſucceeding in his deſigns 
upon Naples; but Sergianni thought it his intereſt that the 
queen ſhould not enjoy a ſecure tranquility. He neglected 
to diſpoſſeſs the Spanzards of Caſtello Nuovo; he oppreſſed 
the great Neapolitan barons who had been in the intereſt of 
Alphonſo; he engroſſed to himſelf the eſtates that had be- 
longed to Brachio, and being jealous of the credit of Lewis 
&f Anjou with the queen, he ſent him to command againſt 
the Spaniſh party in Calabria; and thus Sergianni was left 
| without a rival about the queen's perſon. | 
Death of Clement VII. or Peter de Luna, was now dead, and was 
Peter de ſuccecded in his mock dignity- by cardinal Ægidius, Who 
Lana. took the name of Clement VIII. His exaltation Ty 
| ow 
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ing to Alphonſo, who was willing to oppoſe him to 
th E45 ſent the cardinal of Trin to diſſuade him 
from ſupporting this new antipope. Alphonſo would not 
allow the legate to enter Spain, and the ſchiſm con- 
tinued ; but Martin laying the king and kingdom of Arra- 
gon under an interdict, he ſuffered the legate to enter his 
kingdom; but no accommodation enſued, and in the mean 
while, the Bologneſe again revolted from the holy ſee, and 
were excommunicated, i 144-9 
In the year 1428, Martin again endeavoured to come to an 
accommodation with Alphonjo, and ſent a legate for that 
purpoſe to Arragon. Alphanſo was then engaged in a war 
with the king of Caſtile, and having received from the legate 
all the ſatisfaction he could require, with the uſual abſolu- 
tion and benedictions, Agidius reſigned his popedom 3 
and the cardinals of his party choſe Otho Colonna (pope 
Martin V) for the head of the church; and thus the ſchiſm 
was finally terminated, after laſting fifty years, and ten 
months. In 1431, pope Martin ſent cardinal Julian, to 1 
preſide at the council then fitting at Baſil, in conſequence =_ 
of the reſolutions of the councils of Conſlance and Sienna, And of 5 
and ſome days after he died. * Martin V. 
He was ſucceeded by a Venetian cardinal, who took the 
name of Eugene IV. and who, before his election, was bound 
down to very hard terms by the cardinals. The Colonnæ, 
favoured by the late pope, were then poſſeſſed of immenſe 
power in Rome; and Eugene endeavouring to bring them to j 
an account for ſome treaſures, which he alledged they had Mi 
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but ſequeſtered from the church, they took arms, and attempt- 1 
and ed to become maſters of the caſtle of St. Angelo; upon 4 
eg which Eugene applied to the queen of Naples for aſſiſtance. = 
ter dergianni continued {till her firſt miniſter ; but, as ſhe was a! 
ned WF now old and infirm, he was no longer her lover. His inſa- % 
the tiable avarice and ambition prompted him to aſpire at the 5 
nd poſſeſſions the Colonnæ held in the kingdom, and he ſent Hl 
In one thouſand horſe under the command of his brother 1 
Al- Matinto, to Eugene's aſſiſtance; but demanded of the queen il 
2101s the principality of Salerno, belonging to the Colonnæ. The 4 
the ueen, at the inſtigation of her female favourites, the „ 
ted utcheſs of S2//a particularly, refuſed his requeſt, upon | 3% 
ſed which he abuſed, and, as ſome ſay, ſtruck, her majeſty. | +8 
of dergiannt ſought to ſtrengthen his intereſt by a family allt- 1. 
e- ance with Caldora, a nobleman who commanded four thou- 

WI ſand troops in the Abruzzo; and this appeared ſo dangerous 

nit to the queen, that ſhe gave orders for Sergianni's impriſon- 

eft ment. His enemies, afraid to truſt to her firmneſs, and Sergiarn# 

| apprehenſive of a return of her weakneſs for his perſon, put put to 

ſas him to death, and next day his relations were impriſoned, death. 

ho his eſtates confiſcated, and the conſpirators were pardoned. 

45 The dutcheſs of Sz//a had all the ambition, and ſucceed- and is ſue- 

g ed to all the power of Sergianni, and not only influenced ceeded in 


the 
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his 82 queen not to recall Lewis of Anjou from Calabria; but 
by the entered into a private correſpondence with Alpbonſo, who 
dutcheſs was ſtill in hopes of ſucceeding to the crown of - Naply, 
of Sa. Alphonſo, at the ſame time, prevailed on the duke of &, 
-who was at variance with his dutchels, to take his part; but 
this impolitic ſtep deſtroyed all his ſchemes, as it made the 
dutcheſs his enemy, and he returned to "2, - after con- 
cluding a ten years truce with the queen. In the mean 
while, Lewis of Anjou, who was ſtill kept at a diſtance from 
the capital, married Margaret, the daughter of the duke of 
Savey, and war was declared againſt the prince of Tarent, 
by the inſtigation of the courtiers, upon a frivolous pretext, 
Death of though he had been always faithful to the queen. The 
| Tewis of command of her forces was given to the duke of Anjou, who 
Anjou 4 one hundred thouſand crowns of his own money in 
the campaign, and died as ſoon as it was finiſhed, greatly 
| lamented by the Neapolitans, but more by the queen, for his 
and queen gentle manners, and the probity of his heart. She ſurvived 
Fane, him but a few months, and was the laſt of the Anjouvin: 
| race that had ſat upon the throne of Naples. She died im- 
menſely rich, and adopted Renate, or Regnier of Anjou, in 
place of his brother, who had no iſſue, with a council of 
$ixteen barons to aſſiſt, or rather to direct, him in his 

government. | 

This council was augmented by twenty four other per. 
ſons, who were choſen four days after the queen's death, 
by the city of Naples. This innovation diſguſted many of 
the chief Neapolitan noblemen, and they linked themſelves 
with A/phonſo, who had ſupported the prince of Tarent, 
and was now landed at Iſchia with a fleet and an army, 
The Ce- The pape, in the mean while, did not fail to put in his 
nocſe de- claim, and ſent a nuntio to require the Neapolitans not to 
feat Al- acknowledge any king who was not confirmed by him, 
phon/o, They paid no regard to this admonition, but Alphonſo was 
and take ftill gaining ground. He was now maſter of Capua, and 
bim pri- beſieged Gacta. The duke of Milan was at this time in 
ſoner. poſſeſſion of Genoa, and having an eye upon the crown of 
Naples, he conſented that the Genoeſe ſhould affiſt the Gae- 
tans. They accordingly fitted out a fleet, which was attacked 
by that of Alphonſo, with a vaſt ſuperiority of force. The 
Genzeſe being more expert ſeamen than the Spaniards, ob- 
tained a complete victory, and Alphonſo himſelf, with his 
brothers, the king of Navarre, and don Henry, were made 
priſoners. Only one of all the SHaniſh gallies eſcaped being 
taken by the conquerors. This unexpected victory en- 
couraged the Gaetans to make a ſally by land, and having 
routed their enemies, the fiege was raiſed. The Geno, 
though they were in fact governed by the duke of Milan, 
ſtil! retained the form of a republican government, an 
therefore fancied themſelves to be free. "Their joy for this 
victory was extravagant, being in full hopes of — 
5 | Alo 
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glory of ſeeing two monarchs their priſoners, beſides near 

one thouſand Spaniſh and Neapolitan barons and knights. 

They were diſappointed in all their pleaſing proſpects. a 

The duke of Milan, who inherited all the ambition of He is ſet 

his anceſtors; did not think it for his intereſt, either that the at liberty. 
Cenoeſe Thould be able to avail themſelves of their victory, 

or that the French ſhould rw the kingdom of Naples. 

Inſtead of carrying the illuſtrious priſoners to Genba, he 

gave private orders to the admiral to conduct them to Milan, 
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where he received them with the magnificence and reſpect . 
due to their high rank; and entering into a ſtrict alliance N 
with Alphonſo againſt Renate, all of them were ſet at liberty. Fa 
The Genoeſe reſented his conduct ſo much, that they con- 1 
| cluded a treaty with Renate, who, for reaſons that are "MM 
foreign to this part of our hiſtory, was then priſoner to the R 
duke of Burgundy, and had not yet viſited his new domi- 1 
nions. Obtaining leave upon his parole, to repair to Anjou, 
where he met with the deputies ſent by the regency of 30 
Naples, he refuſed to attend them to that capital; and having 9 
received their congratulations, he returned to the place of his 3 
captivity, ſending his wife Elizabeth, and his ſecond ſon, to 1 
govern the Neapolitans in his room. Caldora, and Antonio, 9 
then commanded in that kingdom for Renate, but finding 1 
their authority diminiſhed by the arrival of Elizabeth, they 8 
er. ſuffered the Arragonians to become maſters of Gaeta, that 5 
th, they might render their own ſervices the more neceſſary; 1 
of and this criſis naturally leads us to the hiſtory of other 1 
ves parts of Italy, | | 5 3 1 
4, The progreſs of the Bohemian Huſſites, had been for ſome Proceed- 1K 
ly, time a very ſerious object of the pope's attention ; and they ings of the = 
his defeated his warlike legate the cardinal Julian. They were council of "i 
to not the only enemies of the papal religion, for a ſpirit of Bafil, "0 
m. reformation was now gaining ground all over Europe; and 
2 was by churchmen in general imputed to the avarice, am- 
nd bition, tyranny, and ignorance of the popes. In this 1 
in opinion they were joined by moſt of the Chriſtian princes, 5 0 
of and it was reſolved that the council of. Baſil ſhould proceed 1 
ge- to acts of reformation, independent of the papal authority. 9 
ced This reſolution, with many other indications of their in- 3, 
he tentions, naturally induced Eugene to order his legate 1 
b- Julian to diſſolve the council. Julian did not chuſe to obey bet 
his his holineſs, and the emperor Sigiſmund, who was then in 52 
de Italy, oppoſed the diſſolution. he doctrinal proceedings of 1 
ng the council belong to a hiſtory of the church ; but many of | i308 
n- them had great civil conſequences. Eugene finding himſelf 
"g diſobeyed, and that the fathers at Baſil had indulged the 
ſe, Huſfites in many of their demands, renewed his attempts to 
n, remove the council from Bajil to Bolagna; but the members 
nd deſpiſed his bulls, and iffued manifeſtos, declaring the 1 
Ms council to be above the pope ; and that they were reſolved 1 


he 1 to riſe till they had completed the great work of refor- 
Ty Vol. X, | —_ mation. 
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A GENERAL HISTORY. 
mation, Being backed, by the general ſenſe of all Eur, 
their aſſembly. daily increaſed in numbers, and they even 
cited the pope, and his cardinals, to appear before their. tri. 
bunal. Eugene was then dangerouſly: il}, and the council 
decreed that, in caſe of his death, his ſucceſſor ſhould be 


elected no where but at Baſt, and that no new catdinal; 


fhould be made during the continuance of the council. At 
laſt, they, in fact, ane ene by themſelves; the ſoyereignty 
of the church, and ſuperceeded that of the pope. 
Eugene, equally enraged. 40g intimidatad by their pro- 
ceedings,  exaftily endeavoured to prevail upon them to 
adjourn their ſeſſions to ſome town in the eccleſiaſtical do- 
minions; where he promiſed in perſon to recognize their 
ſupremacy. Inſtead of complying, the members formally 
impeached him of contumacy ; becauſe he had neither re- 
voked his former bulls of diflolution, nor had he made his 
appearance a; (her. e ene that if he delayed it 
fart Feder wauld proceed againſt him as a delinquent, 
and ſuſpend bim from the pontiticate. The pope endeavour- 
ed to mitigate this ſpirit. of oppoſition, and was ſeconded 
by the emperor, who remained {ill in /zaly ; but all was in 
vain, and on the eleventh of October 1433, Sigiſmund arrived 


at Bofil, His preſence made no alteration in the procced- 


_ crees to be null and void. 


ings of the council; and Eugene finding all the lenitives he had 
employed to be unſucceſsful, declared all their acts and de- 

| Had the fathers of the council 
been properly ſeconded by the ſecular power, they might at 
this time have given a mortal blow' to the papacy; but it 


Was not the intereſt of the princes of Eurepe that it ſhould 


be farther reduced, becauſe they found it would be far 
eaſier for them to repreſs the uſurpations of the biſhop of. 
Rome, and his cardinals, than thoſe of all the biſhops 
and eccleſiaſtics in chriſtendom. The emperor Sigiſimund, 
obtained, from time to time, a prorogation of the term ap- 
pointed for Eygene's appearance; and the increaſe of the 
duke of Milan's power in Italy, ſecretly influenced many of 
the princes in favour of the pope. He had ſeized the. 
greateſt part of the eccleſiaſtical poſſeflions in ta/y, and his 


general Fortebrace lay in the neghbourhood of Name with an 


Prudent 
conduct 
of that 


pope. 


army, on pretence that the council of Baſil had appointed 


his maſter their vicar in Tay. Fugene continued to at 
with great prudence, well knowing that the ſeparate in- 
tereſts of the princes, and members that compoſed the 
council, muſt in time operate to his advantage. He pub- 
liſhed a bull, revoking all that he had done againſt the 
council, and acknowledging its authority, which proved | 
ſatisfactory to the fathers, who admitted his legates to fit 
among them; but only as ſimple members, and without 


any marks of papal pre-eminency or juriſdiction. Mean 
while, the party of the Viſconti, and the Colonne, getting pol- 


ſeſſion of the itrong places about Rome, drove from 2 
5 | 2 the 
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the pope, who fled on board a ſmall veſſel, into which the 
malecc :tents diſcharged ſeveral ſhot, which his holineſs 


nsrrowly eſcaped. | 5 
We are here to obſerve, that about this time muſkets, 


179 


The coun. 


and other ſmall arms, were introduced in Italy, and did ſuch cil takes 


execution upon the Florentines at the ſiege of Lucca, that 
they were obliged to raiſe it. — being out of danger, 
ſailed firſt to Piſa, and then to Florence, from whence he 
ſent a moving account of his-perſecution and ſufferings to 
the councit of Ba, whoſe authority he again recognized; 
and it produced the deſired effect. The Romans had, by this 
tine, impriſoned his nephew, cardinal Condelmero, and 
ſeized all his effects, wherever they could find them; but 
were unable to take the caſtle of St. Angelo. Eugene's 
calamities touched the members of the council, where his 
friends ated with infinite addreſs. The fathers, in right 
of the papal power, which they had aſſumed, or uſurped, 
ſent two legates to perſuade the duke of Milan to reſtore 
the church's patrimony. The emperor Sigiſmund began 
now to complain, that the council had: arrogated powers 
incompatible with the imperial authority; that they paid 
more reſpect to the duke of Milan than to him, and that 
they had encroached upon the civil conſtitutions of the 
empire, in the diſpute about: the dutchy of Saxony. His 
diſcontent was highly ſerviceable to. the cauſe of the pope, 
and an incident happened, which gave another fayourable 
turn to his affairs. . 

The progreſs of the Tyris againſt the Greet emperor, 
John Palæologus, had rendered him entirely dependent upon 
the Latins for ſupport; and though he knew his ſubjects 
to be more averſe to Popery than to Mabometamiſin itlelf, 
he ſent deputies to treat both with _— and the council, 
concerning a union between the Greet and Latin churches. 
This was a popular point, and flattered the vanity of the 
fathers at Ba/il, who imagined themſelves. to be now the 
arbiters of Europe. They gave a plauſible anſwer to the 


his part. 


Account 
of the re- 
union of 
the Greet 
and Latin 
churches. 


Greek deputies, and voted that a ſum of money ſhould be 


ſent to Palæolagus, to defray his expences, if he ſhould think 
proper to repair to Bail; but if that journey was incon- 
venient, or diſagreeable for him, they were willing to call 
an cecumenical- council, at any place choſen by the emperor, 
where he pleaſed to attend with his clergy. Palzologus, at 


the ſame time, addreſſed Eugene, who confirmed all that the 


council had voted in his favour; and the fathers ſent nuntios 
to Con/tantinople, to perſuade the emperor to agree to the 
holding the ecumenical council at Bal, which the em- 


peror agreed to. But at the ſame time he kept up a private 


correſpondence with Eugene, who informed him of what 


was indeed true, that S79i/mund had withdrawn in diſguſt 


from Bafil ; that the Venetians, and ſeveral other powers 


had diſowned the authority of the council there; that the 


N 2 members 


The pope 
gains 
ground. 
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members were fplitting among themſelves, and that the 
force of all its decrees muſt ſoon be annulled. | 
Miſcon- It happened as Eugene had foretold; diſſentions, through 
duct of the the obſtacles thrown in by the pope's legates and agents, 
council of took place in the council, about forms and methods of 
Baſil. proceeding, and at laſt it was divided into. two parties, 
each ſitting and voting in places ſeparated from the other, 
The moſt reſpectable members, finding there was no 
Principle of unity under which they could act, adhered to 
the pope, who ratified their acts, though they were infe- 
rior in numbers; and they agreed that a ſafe conduct ſhould 
be given to the Greeks, who were to repair to the œcume- 
nical council, which was to be held in ſome part of Itah, 
though no place was yet fixed on. This employed the 
buſineſs of the ſeſſion. Eugene and his agents, inſiſted that 
it ſhould be held in ſome city of Tuſcany, or the eccleſia- 
ſtical ſtate. The ſenſe of the fathers, was, that it ſhould 
be held at Baſil, Avignon, or ſome place in Savoy. Without 
entering into a minute detail, it is evident, that the fathers, 
who had ſeparated from Eugene and his cardinals fell into 
all the abſurdities that they had blamed in the pope. They 
voted indulgences of the moſt ridiculous kind to be iſſued 
and ſold for the maintainance of the Greek fathers, who 
were to repair to the council ; and that a meſſage ſhould 
be ſent to Con/lentinople, peremptorily fixing Baſil as the 
page for holding the council. The pope's party, who 
eld a ſeparate ſeſſion, appointed Florence, or Ferrara; and 
by opening the lock of a caſket, where the ſeal of the coun- 
cth was depoſited, they affixed it to their decree, and tranſ- 
mitted it to Conſtantinople; while the antipapal meſſenger 
repaired to the ſame city, with the vote that had been paſſ - 
ed by the majority for holding the council at Ba/i. 
The The Greek emperor was far from being ignorant of al] 
council of thoſe contradictory circumſtances ; and adhered to the pope 
Ferrara and the minority, who brought him and his clergy to Fenice, 
opened. in nine gallies, in the beginning of December, 1437. The 
council was enraged at the pope's cool perſeverance againſt 
all their fulminations. The members annulled the moſt 
material acts of his pontificate during their ſeſſion, They 
ordered him, and his cardinals to appear before them in 
ſixty days, and they applied to the emperor Sigiſund for 
protection. Sigiſmund was then on his death bed, and ad- 
viſed the fathers to more moderation; but when the ſixty 
days for Eugene's appearance were elapſed, they reſolved to 
chuſe another pope, and they ſuſpended him from the pon- 
tificate. Cardial Julian, and Eugene's other adherents, 
ſenſible of the madneſs of their proceedings, ,(which while 
they profeſſed themſelves votaries to .the church- of Rome, 
were certainly indefenſible,) left Bail; but the fathers con- 
tinued their ſeſſion, while the pope, who had transferred 
them to Ferrara, opened a council in that city, — 
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of the cardinals and prelates of his party. This council at 
Ferrara, annulled the acts of that of Baſil, and Eugene, 
with great moderation, animadverting upon the violence of 
the fathers. at Baſil, offered to ſubmit his conduct to thoſe 
at Ferrara. The council of Baſl, had now very little credit 
among the Chri/tian powers, and that of Ferrara was ho- 
noured by the preſence of the Greek emperor, and his 
clergy ; who were treated by the pope and his cardinals, 
with the greateſt marks of honour and reſpect. On the its pro- 
zinth of April, 1438, after the ceremonials between the two ceedinge. 
nations had been adjuſted, the Greet and Latin fathers met 
in council, and ſome days were. ſpent in religious diſputes 
about the beatitude of ſaints, the reality of purgatory, the 
proceſſion of the holy ghoſt, and other matters of faith; 
though without either coming to any concluſion, but that 
of. obſtinately adhering to its own opinions. | 

The fathers at Ba/il, were enraged beyond meaſure, at The 
the ſteady contempt of the pope for all their proceedings ; council 
but the German, and Gallican churches declared for a neutra- transferr- 
lity as to both councils. It happened, unfortunately for the ed from 
emperor of Conſtantinople, that the invincible prepoſſeſſions Ferrara 
of his clergy hurt his intereſt, and they delayed his relief to Flo. 
againſt the Turks, which was in fact the only end of his rexce. 
appearance at Ferrara. All the perſuaſive eloquence of 
Ergene, and his cardinals, could not effect a coalition of 
ſentiments between the Greeks and Latins, while they con- 
tinued. diſputing; and in the beginning of the year 1439, 
the plague breaking out at Ferrara, the council was ad- 
journed to Florence. In the mean while, the council of 
Baſil depoſed Eugene from the papacy ; and he in return, by 
a ſolemn and ſevere edict, devoted all its members to hell and 
damnation. Eugene was now become rich, and reſpectable, 
and by his money he rendered the Greek fathers more trac- 
table at Florence than they had been at Ferrara; while their 
union with the Latin church, was not a little forwarded by 
the death of the patriarch of Conſtantinople. At laſt, it was The Greet 
entirely completed, and the Greek clergy, in every reſpect, church re- 
became proſelytes to the Latins. + | conciled 
So important an acquiſition to the papacy, as that of a to the 
Greek emperor, and his clergy, raiſed the character and 7,;;, 
reputation of Eugene all over Europe. The council, which 
{till continued to fit at Baſil, was now looked upon as the 
factious remnant of a venerable aſſembly ; but the more 
deſpicable the members were, they grew the more arrogant, 
and repeated their depoſition of pope Eugene. It was in Falix V. 
vain for the emperor Albert to interpoſe his authority for choſen 
moderation ; for they proceeded to fill up the papacy, and pope by 
on the twenty ſeventh of Ocfober, they choſe for pope the coun- 
Amadeus, duke of Savoy, who took the name of Felix V. cil of 
The hiſtory. and character of that prince, are to this day Bag], 


riddles. He had ſome time before abdicated the govern- 
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he was a layman, and a widower. When the cardinal of 
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ment of his . that he might more freely indulge his 

leaſures at Ripaille, a beautiful retreat on the Leman Lale. 
He was a man of wit and gallantry, and was ſo far, in the 
preceding part of his life, from manifeſting any affection 
towards an eccleſiaſtical life, that he had always held it in 
ridicule; and at the time of his election by the Be/ fathers, 


Arles carried him the news of his election, he affected great 
unwillingneſs to accept of the honour ; but was prevailed 
upon to be conſecrated, and pontifically cloathed. Eugene, 
by this time, had completed the union of the Greet and 


Latin churches at Florence ; after much altercation, and 


a kind of a juggle, which had been carried on between 
their emperor, and the pope, whom the Greeks acknow- 


| ledged to be the true head of the univerſal church. Though 


Riſe of 
the Me- 
dici fami- 


ly. 


this was a very ſplendid meaſure, and intended by Eugene 
to ſtrike all chriſtendom, but eſpecially the fathers at Bali,, 
with veneration for his character; yet it was far from an- 
ſwering his end, for the Greet deputies, upon their return 
to Conſtantinople, diſclaimed all that had been done, and de- 
clared that every thing had been carried on by fraud and 
artifice, and refuſed to conform either to the doctrine, or 


the diſcipline of the Roman church. Had Eugene been 


contented with the comprehenſion of the Gree#s alone, he 
might perhaps, have ſucceeded better than he did; but he 


fought to include in his ſcheme the Armentans, the Facobites, 


the Abyſſinians, and all the ſects belonging to the Greet 
church, who were both too ignorant, and too politive to 
” «oo ; while their zeab led them to expoſe the holy 
ather. an + ©] 
The ſchiſm now gathered ſtrength, Felix, at Baſil, and 
Eugene, at Florence, created cardinals, and each anathema- 
tized the other with the moſt infernal denunciations; but 
the fathers at Bal affected a ſuperiority over their pope, 
and even repealed ſome of his acts; though in the mean 
while they omitted nothing that could contribute to his 
grandeur and ſupport ;'and they endeavaured, but without 


effect, to bring the princes of Germany to recognize him. 


Eugene was ſtill acknowledged as the true pope, by England, 
France, Spain, Italy, and Hungary. Falix was acknow- 


ledged in his own dominions, part of Stoiſſerland, and Ba- 


varia, while Britany, and the German empire, in fact, ac- 


knowledged neither pope, and declared for a neutrality. 
It was about this time, that the foundations of the great- 
neſs of the Medici family were laid in Florence. That re- 


public had always confidered the dukes of Milan as being 
formidable to their liberties. Philip Galeazae, then poſſeſied 


that dignity, and endeavoured to gain the friendſhip of 
the Florentines, while he was taking meaſures for acquiring 
the government of Gena. Uzane, was at the head of the 
Florentine magiſtracy, and concluded a boundary treaty with 


F hilip, 


Piil;p, who thereby ſucceeded in his deſigns upon Florence. 
The Florentines had now quitted that wartike character, 
which had ſo long'rendered their ſtate the bulwark of the 
Italian liberties. Their exceſſive wealth enabled them to 
carry on their wars by foreign mercenaries, and every day 
rendered them more in love with the arts of peace, which 
they cultivated amidſt all the luxuries of a delightful climate 
and territory. They had bought Leghorn, which is ſince 
become ſo conſiderable a ſea-port, from the doge of Genoa ; 
and Philip conſidered the acquiſition as an infringement of 

the late treaty. The family of Medici was then in diſ- 

race at Florence; but the growing power of the duke of 
Milan had rendered Uzano, and the acting magiſtrates, un- 

opular among the Florentines, who were factious to excels. 
Fach great man ſought to vindicate his own conduct, by 
throwing the blame upon his brother magiſtrate, till all 
were involved in the common odium ; and the people grew 
impatient for a war with the duke of Milan, which was 
voted, contrary to the ſentiments of John de Medici, the 
head of that houſe, and the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous citizen 
in Florence. 3 | | 

The war proved unfortunate, and the Florentines were War in 
defeated, to the great conſternation of their city, though Florence 
ſo harmleſs was the manner of carrying on war at that time between 
in Italy, that no more than three perſons loft their lives in the ple- 
the battle, not by their enemies, but by falling frem their beians and 
horſes. The brave Brachio was now dead, and had been the nobi- 
ſucceeded by Nicholas Picinino, a ſoldier of fortune, but the lity. 
ableſt commander in Italy. The people, preſſed by their taxes, 
and diſcouraged by the ill ſucceſs of the war, grew more 
mutinous than ever, and a direct breach enſued between 
them and the'nobility, who were for violent meaſures, and 
inſiſted upon employing force againſt the plebeians The 
latter recolleRed, that John de Medici had oppoſed the war, 
and had always been their friend. "They threw their eye 
upon him for their delivecer, and he ſoon became the mol 
popular man in Florence. He adviſed the noblemen to mo- 
deration, and though the liberties of his country in a man- 
ner lay at his feet, yet he refuſed to enter into any meaſure 
that was detrimental to the people. The duke of Milan 
made uſe of thoſe diſſentions to make farther attempts upon 
Florence ; and brought the pope over to his party, while the 
Horentines were ſo infatuated, as to diſguſt their general 

icinino, who took ſervice under the duke of Milan. It 
happened luckily for the Florentines, that Philip, about this 
time, diſobliged his beſt general Carmignola, who retired to 
Venice, "The Hlorentines having ſuffered defeat after defeat, 


55 loſt many of their towns, threw their eyes upon the 
enetians, who were ſtill jealous of Philip, and by Carmig- 
hold's advice concluded a treaty with them, which obliged 
Philip to recall his * out of Tuſcany, He loſt 
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cia, and Bergamo, to the Venetians; who gained ſo many ie 

advantages over him, that the pope was obliged to mediate ha 

a peace, which was accordingly concluded ; after the war ters 

had coſt the Florentines aboye three millions and a. half of alu 

ducats. This vaſt expence occaſioned a ſeyere land tax to ſol! 

be levied, which fell ſo heavy upon the Florentine nobility, wa 

that a civil war broke out in their own territories, eſpe. ſul 

1 cially with the Volterrans, who were with difficulty ſub. art 
[ Death of dued. In the mean while, John de Medici died, poſſeſſed cel 
| 7675 de of more reputation and riches, than perhaps, any ſubje& pal 
| edici, in Europe, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Co/mo, who after. thi 
l wards became ſo famous by the glorious title of“ the father Ri 
| of his country.” | 1 | w| 
| Great Coſmo was then young and unexperienced, and precipi- ex 
i loſſes of tately entered into the party which was for a war apainſt pa 
j the Flp- Lucca; the chief man of which ſtate was Guinigi. The th 
| rentines, party for war carried their point, and the duke of Milan th 
| took part with Guinigi, The Florentines ſuffered in their ap 
| reputation during its management, and muſt have been th 
| ruined, had it not been for the moderation of Sforza, the wi 
j Milaneſe general, who accepted of Florentine money, and th 
l withdrew from their territory; while Guinigi was treacher- p 
'j ouſly ſent priſoner to Milan, where he di c. This did not ö 
| prevent the duke of Milan from privately exciting the pe 
Cenoeſe, who declared war againſt the Florentines, and took W 

Picinino into their pay. The ill fate of the Florentines, tr! 

rendered them now unpopular with the other Tuſcan ſtates ; ba 

and they were afraid of a general confederacy being form- to 

ed againſt themſelves. Phey applied once more to the 2 


Jenetians; but they did not chuſe to diſoblige the duke of Q1 
Milan, who had offered his e and the heireſs of his P: 


family, in to Sforza. Pope Eugene interpoſed, and th 
2 the Venetians to renew their league with the | 
lorentines, while the Sienneſe joined that between the duke W 

of Milan and the Genoeſe. Sforza had no dependance on a 

the good faith of Philip, whoſe chief army he command- Ia 

ed, and his diſtruſt was ſo apparent, that he recalled Pici- de 

nino to Milan, after he had ſubdued the greateſt part of the of 
Flirentine territory, and had even reduced it to the walls of in 

their city; excepting a few places which they ſtill held th 

© ]_ INT þ 
Their Picinino's recall gave a turn to the war in favour of the pe 
factions. PFlorentines, who retook ſeveral of their own places, and th 
were favoured by a ſtrong diverſion made upon the Po, by th 

the Venetian fleet, againſt the dukes territories. ' The Vene- 

Hans, however, were entirely defeated by Picinino; and bi 

though the Florentines had, in a great meaſyre, recovered their Va 

loſſes, yet their ſtate remained under terrible diſtractions. Je 

The fickle populace impeached ſuch of the nobility as had ta 

- been moſt forward in adviſing the war againſt Lucca; and bi 


among others Co/mo de Medici, whoſe name does 9 9 


a 


r , - TS 


iftory of Italy. This great patriot's modeſty was ſuch; 

** had ſtudiouſly avoided all direction 1 mat- 
ters, and his friend Puccio's name and credit had been 
always made uſe of in their moſt important debates and re- 
{olutions. Though Coſmo had approved of the Lucqueſe 
war, yet ſo diſintereſted was he in his conduct, that he had 
ſulfered his enemies to take the command of the Flarentine 
armies. This was carrying moderation, perhaps, to an ex- 
ceſs, and his enemies did not fail to give out, that his 
:triotiſm was no better than affectation, and that he was 
the ſecret ſpring of all the public meaſures and misfortunes: 
Rinaldo Albizi, was at the head of the party againſt Ceſino; 
which conſiſted of all the other leading men in Florence, 
excepting Uzano, who, during his life time, perſuaded. the 
varty to moderation; but upon his death, Albizi, taking 
the lead, filled his countrymen with ſuch apprehenſions, of 
the power and dangerous deſigns of Co/mp,. that they never 
appeared in public without armour. The gonfalonier, was 
then the higheſt magiſtrate in Florence, and had, by his poſt, 
which had been inſtituted to preſerve the ballance between 
the nobles and the plebeians, almoſt all the executive 
ower of the ſtate. Albizi,. whoſe only failing ſeems to 
. been his furious jealouſy of the Medici, procured this 
poſt for one Bernardo, a needy dependant of his own, 
whoſe debts he paid; and Co/mo was put under arreſt, to be 
tried by a commiſſion iſſued for that purpoſe. It is pro- Ceſno ds 
bable, that the event of the trial would have been death Medic. 
to Coſmo ; but he knew how to lay out his money ſo well baniſhed. 
among his keepers, and upon the gonfaJonier, that he ſaved 
his head, and he was ſentenced to be exiled to Padua. 
Puccio, and others of his friends, received like ſentences at 
the ſame time. 5 AE DID | 

Coſmo, when his ſentence was pronounced, prevailed 
with the gonfalonier to give him an eſcort to protect him 
againſt his enemies, who, as he was informed, were way- 
laying him; and Rinaldo conſidered the puniſhment he un- 
derwent, as a triumph over himſelf, and the other enemies 
of the houſe of Medici. He ſummoned them together, and 
Inveighing moſt furiouſly againſt the plebeians, he exhorted 
the nobles of his party to make uſe of the arms that were 
yet in their hands, to ſeize the government. He was op- 
poſed by ſome of the more moderate nobles, who deteſted 
the tyranny and violences of their own order, and in 1434, 
the affairs of the Florentines took ſuch a turn in favour of- 


Ciſmo, that the gonfalonier, and eight ſenators, all of them | 


bis friends, were choſen into the magiſtracy. Rinaldo, in The Me 

vain exhorted the nobility to aſſert their rights; but they dci again 

jelolved to forbear from all hoſtilities until they were at- prevail. 

tacked by the plebeians. The new gonfalonier, cited Al- 

bzi, and the other enemies of the houſe of Medici, to. 

appear before him; upon which, Albizi took arms, and — 
* | and 
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and his friends enliſted a number of banditti, and diſband. 
ed ſoldiers, who happened to be at Florence, "This ſhew of 
authority, however, . daunted and diſpirited his party, ſo 
that they did not make the appearance he expected 
though they were ſo numerous, and their pretext; fo 
ſpecious, that the magiſtrates granted them a conference. 
in which they declared, that they had no thoughts of re. 
calling Coſmo. Some of Alhizi's partizans were ſatisfied 
with this declaration, and it broke their unanimity. Pope 
Eugene was then at Florence, and offered his meditaion 
between the contending parties; but he had very little | 
weight with either, for though they ſeemed to agree to 1x th 

down their arms, yet the popular reſolution to recall C ²s Nee 
de Medici was not to be diverted. A new balia, or com. Winc 

miſſion, conſiſting chiefly of his friends, was. iſſued, by Nas 
which the ſentence of his baniſhment was repealed, and the ter 
like ſentence pronounced upon Albizi, and the chief of his bis 
enemies. | FOR 304, 4 

Albizi The pope had ſome reaſon to complain at being thus out- 

baniſhed witted, and ſeeing his authority contemned. Albizi, bore po 
his fate heroically, but blamed himſelf for imagining, that Nau 
his holineſs could protect him in Florence, when he could ee. 
not protect himſelf in Rome. He had the glory of conform- WS 
ing to the laws of his country by going into exile, while Ned 
his rival Coſmo was recalled in triumph, and declared, by the Wi 7 
voice of his fellow citizens, to be“ the friend of the people, I 
and the father of his country.” Sigiſmund was then in a 

It1ah, where his pockets were ſo low and his pretentions fo 
# high, that he added a part little better than that of an im- p. 

See perial beggar. "The Florentines deſpiſed him, as they ſaw" et 

Vol. IX. that he received even the means of his ſubſiſtence from the p! 

p. 60. duke of Milan, who likewiſe affronted him, and they beat d 
bis Milaneſe eſcort at Topori. After this, they forced Will + 
him to ſhut himſelf at Lucca, from whence he eſcaped to Wi { 
Sienna, and from thence to Rome, where he received the 
imperial crown. The return of Coſmo de Medici to Fu- 

War in Tence, gave a new face to the affairs of 7taly. The duke of f 

Lombardy Milun's coffers were exhauſted by the prodigious expences ill * 

continued. of his wars; and he ſo entirely depended upon Sforza ard Will v 
his other mercenary generals, that he could ſcarcely be 
faid to have a will of his own. The pope was pretty much 
in the ſame ſituation ; only his condition was more del- 

, picable, as young Sforza, and Fortebrace, Picinino's nephew 
were then thinking of paying their armies by the ſpoils of 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. Coſmo was free of all the difficulties 
under which the other Halian princes lived. The republic 
of Hlerence was, indeed poor, but he, and many of its in- 
dividuals, were immenſely rich, and to this, the ruin of their 
republic was owing, for though Caſmo continued to be the 
greateſt patriot, and the belt ſubject that any country could 
err Wet 3 | . d ever 


2 my — ty e — a, tae go wy 


er boaſt of, yet his riches and influence were undoubted® 
too great for that ſtate of conſtitutional equality that be- 
Jongs to a free republic. The duke of Aan faw his o Nr 
langer, from the mercenary diſpoſition of his troops ; and, 
contrary to his uſual policy, he linked himſelf with the 
Fbrentines, and reſtored to them all he had conquered from 
them, This reaſonable peace reſtored: the balance of power 

in lla), by breaking the friendſhip between. the duke of 
Hilan and the emperor, who now courted the friendſhip of 
the Fhrentines; but, not ſucceeding,” he made an alliance 


the head of mercenary: armies, then fell upon the patri- 
mony of the church; and Sforza made himſelf maſter of 
the. marquiſate of Ancona. He held the pope in ſuch con- 
tempt, that his, common ſtile was to date his papers from 
his own treaſury there, © in ſpite of St. Peter, and St. 


Paul,” 


Sforza his gonfalonier, or general of his armies, and invok- feated. 
ed the aſſiſtauce of the Florentines, and the Venetians, againſt 
Firtebrace, who had perſuaded the Bolagneſe again to revolt. 
The latter applied to the duke of Milan, who gave them 
et and the Florentines and Venetiaus were defeated; 
Yaorza being jealpus: of Fortebrace, took ſervice under the 
pope, and defeated him, though Fortebrace was then maſter 
of Tivoli, Montefiaſcone, Caſtello, and A ili; in which laſt 
place he took. refuge, but was beſieged by Sforza. The 
duke of Milan ordered Picinino, if poffible, to relieve Forte 
brace, and he forced Sforza to raiſe the fiege of AM; but 
ſoon after he made Fortebrace a priſoner, and he died of his 


wounds, This victory of Sforza was deciſive in favour of A peace 
the pope, who thereby recovered all that had been taken conclud- 


from him by Fortebrace; and the duke of Milan, who in ed. 
teality was neither. friend nor foe to either party, but 
wanted to hold the balance among them all, employed the 
marquis of Ferrarg's mediation for obtaining a peace with 
the pope, which was accordingly granted him, and his 
holineſs regained all that had been taken from him by the 
duke, together with Be/agna. By this accommodation, 
the tranquility of Florence was reſtored ; and Coſmo de Me- 
dic was now ſo popular in his country, and ſo powerful 
with all the neighbouring princes, that he was in every 
reſpect treated as a ſovereign. His friends, who thought 
that their own ſafety muſt be owing to their ſeverity, did 
not make a very moderate uſe of their gaod fortune. Some 
at their enemies were baniſhed, and others were 1 
©, POR cath, 
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with the Venetians, and returned to Germany. Sforza, For- Progreſs 
wbrace, and Picini na, all of them mercenary officers, and at of Hora. 


The pope, at chis time, was in danger of ſeeing all his The Flo- 
poſſeſſions a prey to: thoſe rapacious mercenaries ; but they rentines 

quarrelled among themſelves, and the danger he was in and Je- 
ſerved in the main to. aggrandize his power. He made 7:ans de- 
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Affairs of The ſchiſm between the two popes ſtill continued. A 


Naples. 


Where 
Alphonſo 
prevails; 


finding himſelf trifled with, gave the command of his 
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death; proceedings to which Co/mo was obliged to give way 
contrary to the natural goodneſs of his heart. 


phonſo, king of Arragon, at firſt ſided with the council gf 
Bajil, and —— took part with Felix; but, in fag, 
he put his intereſt up at ſale to the beſt bidder, and Eugen, 


troops, which conſiſted of four thouſand horſe, and one 
thouſand foot, to Vitelleſchi, a prelate of warlike abilities, 
who did him vaſt ſervice. Caldera, and the other Nu. 
politan generals, beheld him with an evil eye, ſo that he re. 
turned to the pope at Ferrara. Renate, by this time, had 
purchaſed his liberty from the duke of Burgundy, at an im- 
menſe rate, and entered into treaty at Piſa, with Fran 
Sforza ; but it was broken off by the obſtinacy of Caldwq, 
who refuſed to co-operate with any mercenary troops, 
Renate proceeded from Piſa to 2 where he was at {if 
well received; but he was ſo miſerably poor, that his in- 
tereſt ſoon flagged. Caldora, inſtead of aſſiſting him, march- 
ed to defend his own eſtates in Abruzzo, where Hupen Will"! 
had made a very conſiderable progreſs. The Anjouvin bis 
faction, however, was ſtill powerful in Naples, and Renate afre 
was ſoon at the head of an army, with which he offered WW") 
battle to Aiphonſe; but the latter giving him the flip, laid bn, 
fege to Naples, both by ſea and land, The Neapolitan: i 
continued ſo faithful to Renate, that Alphonſo, after loſing att] 
the infant don Peter, by a canned 8. raiſed the fiege, den 
when he had preſſed it for thirty fix days; but his troops of t 
ſtill remained maſters of Caſtello Nuovo, which Renate be- ne 
ſieged in his turn. Two ambaſſadors arrived from Fran: WP 
to negociate an agreement between the two competitors, pop! 
and Alphonſo being unable to relieve Ca/tello Nuovo, con- Ned! 
ſented that it ſhould be put into the hands of the ambaſſa- ture 
dors; who being il] treated by the Spaniſh ſoldiers, delivered a 
it to Renate. The inconſtancy of the Neapolitans overthrew 
all that had been done both in the council, and the field. ſhot 


Each competitor endeavoured to bribe the great Neapolitan holy 
barons, by giving them inveſtitures of lands belonging to fon 
the oppoſite party. | | do 
AHphonſo was the moſt ſucceſsful in this traffic. He gave 1 


Salerno, which he took, with the title of prince, to Ur/ine, 
count of Nola, and he beſieged Averſa. Old Caldora being to | 


dead, his ſon, who took the title of duke of Bari, refuſed « 
to join- with any party ; and Renate, being unable to raiſe 7 
the ſiege of Auerſa, was prevailed upon, with difficulty, by WW? 

the Neapolitans of his party, to remain in /taly. Eſcaping * 
from Naples to Abruzzo, where the ſtrength of his party ture 
lay, he was at length joined by the duke of Bari, and de- 5 
feated Alphon ſo. His victory muſt have been deciſive, had 15 


i not been fruſtrated by Caldora's treachery, which Rena ge 
| | endeavoured q 
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endevoured to puniſh ; but found himſelf unable, and be- 
ing obliged to ſet him at liberty, he joined with Alphonſo. 
ben ate, who had great perſonal bravery, but little perſeve- 


* an ce, or reſolution, would have immediately abandoned 
act ie kingdom to Alphonſo, had he not been in hopes of being 
, eie ved by a confederacy of the pope, and the Italian ſtates, 
his WW: his favour. This confederacy came to nothing. AI- 
one / puniſhed Caldora's treachery to Renate, by giving his 


Wuchy to the prince of Tarento, and he died a beggar ; 
hile Alphonſo found means to perſuade the troops of the 
anfederacy, who agreed but indifferently among them- 
Elves, to conclude a truce, by which Renate was now left 


leſtitute. | 


duct; and Renate was obliged to retire to Caſtello Nuovo, 


q received a freſh inveſtiture of his kingdom. Alphonſo made crown. 
b. : viſe uſe of his ſucceſs. He rode on horſeback through 
„e ſtreets of Naples, where he put a ſtop to the ravages of 
„ is ſoldiers; he pardoned all the Anjouvine party, and called 
„ a free parliament at Benevento. Then he required the nobi- 
iy to ſwear allegiance to his natural, but now legitimated, 


ſon, Ferdinand; that he might, as he pretended, preſerve 

the independency of Naples upon his other dominions ; but 

at the ſame time he made that city the feat of his govern- 

ment, and omitted nothing that could gain him the hearts 

of the inhabitants. He knew that his poſſeſſion of that 
kingdom muſt be precarious, without the friendſhip of the 
pope; but he for ſome time remained in ſuſpence to which 

pope he ſhould apply, and treated with both. Both offer- 
ed him advantageous terms, and to give to him the inveſti- 

ture of Naples; but the credit of the council of Baſil, (the 

great ſupport of Fælix,) being then on the decline, he {truck 

in with Eugene. The terms agreed upon were, that he 

ſhould hold Naples, as former kings had done, from the 
holy ſee; that he ſhould reſtore to the church all her poſſeſ- 

hons he held; furniſh fix gallies againſt the Turks, and four 

thouſand horſe againſt Francis Sforza. On the other hand, 

the pope agreed to give him the inveſtiture of the kingdom, 

toquit him of all the money he owed to the holy ſee, and 

to legitimate his ſon, Ferdinand. In conſequence of this 

bull, Aphonſo recognized Eugene as the true pope, and 

Eugere gave a dormant inveſtiture of the kingdom of Naples 

to Ferdinand, in cafe Alphonſo ſhould die without leaving 

any lawful} iſſue of his own body. Alphonſo, in return, 

threatened to break up the council of Baſi, by force of 
oer if the fathers aſſembled there did not ſeparate them- 

cives, 5 | 


Pope Felix, under pretence of a quiet retirement, was The 
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The conſequence of the truce was, that Alphonſo be- and be- 


ſeged Renate in Naples, which he entered by an aque- 1 of 


fom whence he eſcaped to the pope, at Florence, where he that 


then enjoying his pleaſures in his favourite retreat at Ri- council of 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
Bafil de- paille, which he refuſed to leave; and this, together with 
clines. an indiction of a Jateran council, which had been publith. 
cd by Eugene, at the requeſt of the chief Chriſtian power, 
in fact, put an end to the council at Baſil, whoſe ate were 
afterwards of ſo little importance, that they are not xe. 


corded. Eugene now ventured to feturn to Rome, where ſe 


aboliſhed the taxes againſt which the people had mutinied 
and preached op crufades againft the Turks ; which ended 
See fatally for Ladiflaus: king of Hungary, Next year, being 
Vol. IX. 1445, the famous Aneas Sylvius, afterwards pope, arrived 
p. 66. at Rome, as the imperial ambaſſador, to vindicate the con. 
duct of the emperor,” and the German diets, during the 
council of Baſil; and to defire that a council ſhould be con. 
voked in Germany. Eugene accepted of the vindication, 
but refuſed to call the council; and, like his predeceſſors, 
ſought to raiſe his reputation as univerſal paſtor, by ſending 
' nuntios into the eaſt, where he pretended, that the Mr. 
Death of nites were daily ſubmitting to the Roman ſee. Engene wu 
pope at this time on his death bed, and had drawn up many hull; 
Eugene. for the pacification of the church, and the abſolution of 
the fathers of Bf, provided they returned to their duty by 
Nicholas à prefixed time. He was ſucceeded by Thomas 4 Sarzana, 
V. pope. a Lucqueſe, who took the name of Nicholas V. In the 
mean while, 4/phonſo, king of Naples, omitted nothing that 
could conciliate the affections of the chief Neapolitars to 
his government, by marrying ſeveral of them into his own 
family, and' loading them with favours. Underſtanding 
that Sforza had defeated his troops, and thofe of the pope, 
he marched himſelf towards the Marche of Ancona ; but 
when he had advanced to Tivoli, hearing of Eugene's death, 
be ſtopt ſhort, and Nicholas V. propoſed a congreſs for : 
general peace at Ferrara. This leads us to a detail of 
the war which was all this while raging in Lombardy, be- 

. tween the duke of Milan and the Venctians. 


War in The Florentines were the allies of the Venetians; but as 


Tuſcany, we have ſeen, they had, by Picinino, been obliged to raiſe 
| the ſiege of Lucca; and the Genotſe admiral, Fornari, had 
almoſt ftript them of their new acquiſition of Piſa. Pit- 

nino, after this, marched into the Foltterran, where he made 

a: confiderable progreſs, till he was checked by Atlendul, 

the pope's general. Carmignola, {tif}, continued to com: 

mand the Venetian forces, but was beat by Sforza, now the 

duke of Milan's general; while Vicinino, his other general, 

had almoft ſurprized Arct25, belonging to the Florentine, 

The Venetians encreafed their force by fea, and {ent 3 
ſquadron with ten thouſand men, up the river, as far 3s 
* under their admiral Treviſano, who was to act in 
concert with Carmignola. Phe fleet and the army joining, 
compoſed a moſt formidable body, and Philip, duke of 

Milan, was obliged to call upon his beſt generals aud 

troops to oppote them. Ee iti} was inferior in 277 to the 

| x eniciidlsy 
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/,nztians, -but that diſadvantage was compenſated by the 
abilities of his officers, and the diſcipline of his army. An 
engagement followed, in which Grimaldi, a Genoeſe admiral, 
of great reputation, and Picinino, defeated the Venetians, with 
eat loſs and laughter. The Penctians, who were at this 
time rich and powerful, remained undaunted amidſt their 
joſſes, and reſolved to carry the war into the Genoe/e terri- 
tories, They diſmiſſed Carmignola from their ſervice, and 
ave the command of a ſtrong fquadron to Loretano, who 
was joined by five Florentine gallies. at Leghorn. The Ge- 
weſe fitted out a fleet, and gave the command to Spinola, 
one of their beſt ſea officers; who engaged Loretano, but 
was totally defeated. ; 

By this time, the duke of Milan having joined his army 
at Cremona, reſolved to attack the Yenetians at Suma, where 
Carmignola had been reſtored to his command. A battle 
was fought with uncommon bravery. on both ſides; but 
neither could boaſt of the victory. After this, Cavalcobovis 
laid an excellent plan for ſurprizing Cremona, and in part 
ſucceeded ; but not being properly ſupported by Carmignola, 
he was obliged to retire, The marquis of Montferrat, was 
at this time in the pay of the Venetians, and had lent three 
hundred horſe to Adorino, a noble Genoeſe exile, who had 
raiſed a revolt from the duke of Milan all over the ſea coaſts 
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of Genoa, Picinino was ſent to command againſt him; and 


alter defeating Adorini, he gave a looſe to the cruelty, rapa- 
ciouſneſs, and luſt of his ſoldiers, who committed unheard 
of barbarities. Not contented with putting the prifoners 
to death with. exquiſite torments, he fold for ſlaves the 
women, children, and prieſts of the country; and at Jaft 
rendered it a perfect deſart. After this, he fell into the 
marquiſate of Montferrat, where he perpetrated the like bar- 
barities. Picinino then returned to the Cremoneſe, where he 
obtained many advantages, even in ſight of the Venetian 
army under Carmignola; who beheld his progreſs with un- 
accountable indolence. Fhis was more than ſufficient to 
render him ſuſpected to the Venetians, and while he thought 
himſelf in perfect ſecurity, he was by a ſecret order of the 
ſenate, ſeized, put to the torture, and beheaded; while the 
prince of Mantua ſucceeded to his command. A wound, 
which Picinino received at the ſiege of Pontoglio, interrupt- 
ed for ſome time the courſe f his victories; and the papal 
and Florentine generals Attendulo, and Tolentino, laid hold of 
that interval to defeat the Milaneſe troops under Bernardino 
aldino, and to retake all that had been loſt in the Piſan 
territory, It was about this time, that the emperor Sigi/- 
mund, as we have mentioned in a former part of our hiſtory, 
arrived in Ituly, where his Hungarians had a ſkirmiſh with 
the Florentine. army under Tolentino, to the diſadvantage of 
the former, | | 33 Re 
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A peace The war in Lombardy taking now a favourable turn ſot 
concluded the Fenetians, the duke of Alien conſented to a negociation 
at Fer- at Ferrara, where deputies likewiſe arrived from Florence. 
Tara. Thoſe conferences did not retard the operations of the field, 
and Cornaro, a Venetian general, received a conſiderable 
check in the Valteline, from Picinino, where he loft ſome 
priſoners of quality, with the towns of Caftel Major, and 
Brixelles. Cornaro himſelf was among the number of the 
priſoners, and died with grief at his being a captive; but x 
treaty was at laſt concluded between the Florentines, Phily, 
and the Venetians. It was of no long continuance. Phily 
attacked pope Eugene with ſuch rancour, that the Venetian; 
ſept in to the aſſiſtance of his holineſs ; but Spinola, who 
had been a priſoner at Venice, ever ſince his defeat by Lare- 
tano, had now formed a deſign for delivering his country 
from the tyranny of Philip. He was accordingly releaſed, 
and returned to Genoa ; but his ſcheme miſcarried, through 

the influence of Sigiſmund, who favoured Philip. 
Sforza The latter, though he was one of the ableſt princes of 
leaves the his time, was unſteady, and diſtruſtful, and he had again 
Venetian driven Sforza into the ſervice of his enemies, the pope, the 
and Flo- Florentines, and the Venetians; but with a reſerve of his not 
rentine being obliged to paſs the Po, to fight againſt his future fi- 
ſervice. ther-in-law, Philip; whom he did not chuſe to exaſperate 
beyond a poſſibily of reconciliation. This did not anſwer 
the views of the Venetians, and they ſtruck Sforza out of 
their pay; upon which he threw himſelf out of the ſervice 
of the Florentines likewiſe. This difference prevailed on 
Coſmo de Medici, to undertake a journey to Venice, that he 
might make it up; but the Yenetians were as haughty as 
Sforza was ambitious, and Co/mo returned without ſucceſs, 
while Hrza was again reconciled to Philip. Picinino was 
nettled at this reconciliation ; but his reſentment broke out 
only in performing greater ſervices to Philip than ever, as 
if he wanted to enhance his own value above that of his 
rival, He was bravely oppoſed by HMHellato, then the Vene- 
tian general; but about the ſame time, Gonzaga, the war- 
like prince of Mantua, withdrew from the Venetian ſervice, 
and entered into a private correſpondence with Picinino, to 
which Mellato and his troops had almoſt fallen ſacrifices, 
when they diſcovered it, and eſcaped to an almoſt inacceſſi- 
ble camp, near Bagnola. To puniſh Gonzaga, the Vere- 
tians ſent a fleet up the Po, to ravage his territories, which 
produced a war in the Mantuan, to the difadvantage of 
Picinizo, and Gonzaga; but the actions were fo frequent, 
and ſo inconſiderable, that the particulars cannot have a 
Brave place here. It is ſufficient to ſay, that Picinino drove Mel- 
retreat of lato out of Breſcia, and he faved himſelf by one of the 
the Vene moſt difficult marches to be found in hiſtory. He under- 
fans. took to return to Verona over the mountains, and _ h 
| Orelts 
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foreſts till then thought impaſſable; and in the Trentine, 
his army was beſet on all ſides by the Auſtrians, who in- 
tended to cut it off, and were in poſſeſſion of all the emi- 
nences, and commanding paſſes. At laſt, after the Vene- 
tians had ſurmounted incredible difficulties and hardſhips, 
they arrived in a plentiful country, and eſcaped from all the 
ambuſhes that had been planted againſt them by the biſhop 
of Trent, and Picinino. 


The latter had by this time beſieged Breſcia, and brought Siege of 
zgainſt it a large train of artillery from Milan. he Breſcia. 


averſion of the inhabitants to Picinino was ſuch, that 
though he attacked them with prodigious fury, and with 
above twenty thouſand men, he was obliged, through their 
obſtinate defence, to raiſe the ſiege, after loſing above three 
thouſand of his beſt troops before the place; and being 
baffled in ſeveral other attempts of the ſame kind, he led 
his troops into winter quarters. The diſtruſt which Sforza 
always entertained of Philip's ſincerity, and his jealouſy of 
Piciuino, inclined the Venetians to hope they might engage 
$/:rza in their ſervice, notwithſtanding the provocations 
they had given him. They tried him by an offer of the 
greateſt appointment, that perhaps, ever had been made to 
an Italian general, two hundred and twenty thouſand 
ducats a year, The certainty of this bargain arriving at 
Horence, a quadruple league was formed between the Yene- 
tians, the Florentines, the houſe of E/te and Sforza; whom, 
by the great poileſfions he held, we are to conſider as a con- 
fiderable independent prince. Picinino, and Gonzaga, were 
now the only generals whom Philip could truſt, and they 
reſolved to carry the war into the territories of Padua, and 
Vicenza, where the inhabitants were highly diſſatisfied with 
the Venetian government. To prevent this diverſion, Sforza, 
who was then at Ravenna, by an amazing march, threw 
himſelf into the Paduan, where he joined Aellaro, the other 


Venetian general, and their combined army conſiſted of 


twenty two thouſand men. With theſe, Sforza raiſed the 
ſiege of Verona, and retook all the places poſſeſſed by Philip 
in the Vicentine. By this time, the ſiege of Breſcia had 
been reſumed by Picinino, but it was defended by Barbaro, a 
brave Venetian, with the greateſt intrepidity and good con- 
duct. The ſenate of Venice, ſent Sforza orders to hazard 
every thing for its relief; and a trial of generalſhip enſued 


detween him and Picinino. Their troops were equal in is raiſed, 
numbers and courage; but the ſuperior genius of Sforzq and Pici- 
prevailed. Picinino was utterly defeated, and was thought nino de- 
to be among the ſlain, but he eſcaped in diſguiſe, almoſt feated ; 


by a miracle. Sforza finding he was not among the ſlain, 
nor among the priſoners, of whom above four thouſand, 
and many of the firſt quality, were taken, ſet a reward of 
five thouſand crowns upon his bead, | 
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but re- The excellent diſpoſitions made before the battle by 
covers his Philip and Picinino, prevented Sforza from purſuing his 
fortune. victory to the utmoſt; nor perhaps, was he very ſollicitous 
to do it. He, like the allied republics, imagined Picinino to he 

utterly ruined ; when certain advice came, that he and Gon- 

zaga were in poſſeſſion of Verona, where the latter had been 
proclaimed prince, but that the citadel ſtill held out for the 
Penetians, Sforza, againit the advice of his general officers, 

inſtantly marched to relieve it. By an artful feint toward; 

Vicenza, he beſieged Picinino and Gonzaga, in Verona; 

and being favoured by a ſally from the citade], recovered 

that city, while Picinino and Gonzaga retired to the Breſſar, 

where the remains of their defeated army had reaſſembled, 

and were encreaſed by freſh reinforcements, particularly of 
Florentine exiles. Philip, (who was never without a reſource) 

entered into a confederacy with Vitelleſchi, the watlike 


patriarch of Alexandria, and general of the pope's army, a 

where his command was almolt independent of his holineſs, T 

It was agreed, that Vitelleſchi ſhould enter into the mar- q 

quiſate of Ancona, while Picinino marched into Tuſcany by 7 

Tis march another quarter. The treachery of Vitelleſchi, and his cor- t 

| into . reſpondence with Picinino, were diſcovered to his holineſs h 

[ cany. by ſome Florentine ſpies, and Vitelleſchi was arreſted in the | 
| caſtle of St. Angels, where he died; but this diſappointment | 
1 did not prevent Picinino from marching towards Tuſcam. i 
L The Venetians, in the mean while, grew uneaſy, at ſeeing h 

| the little fruit which Sforza had reaped from his conqueſt; ic 

j and a coldneſs ſucceeded between them, which the Florentine n 

5 ambaſſador, Caponi, endeavoured to remove. His holineſs h 
|| could not, without apprehenſions for his own dominions, ſee tl 
Wn the march of Picinino towards Tuſcany ; and renewing his h 
1 engagements with the Florentines, he ſent the army lately n 
5 commanded by Vitelleſehi, to their aſſiſtance. Picinino being t 
. joined by the Malateſti family, advanced towards Ancona, te 
| The deſertion of the Malaigſlas, alarmed Sforza ſo much t. 
j for his eſtates in Ancona, and Romagna, that he poſted to J 
1 Jenice, where he told the ſenate, that having come into ec 
| { Lombardy a ſovereign prince, he was reſolved not to leave el 
0.4 it as a private ſoldier, and that the only courſe they could bi 
14 now purſue, was to transfer the war from Lombardy, (though lu 
bil } Breſcia was on the point of ſurrendering to Philip) into li 
i. | Tujcany. 7 Op | re 
| Attempt The ſenate of Venice refuſed to agree to this propoſal, of 
to become and matters taking a favourable turn in Tuſcany, through ſo 

maiter of the aſſiſtance ſent by the pope to the Florentines, Sforza was m 

Florence; contented to remain in Lombardy, Mean while, Picnmo tu 

| ſuddenly directed his march over the mountains againſt th 

Florence; and having carried ſome ſtrong paſſes, he entered m 

the valley of Magelli, where he beſieged Monte Pulciano, th 

and puſhed his foraging parties almoſt to the gates of MW # 


Florence. The credit and prudence of Coſmo de Aedici, the ge 
| friendſhip 
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| friendſhip of the pope, and the arrival of eighteen thou- 
{and horſe under Capponi, from Lombardy, defeated all the 
ſchemes of Picinino, who had depended greatly on an in- 
ſurrection of the Florentines in his favour. He was over- 
perſuaded by count Popps, to draw off towards the Caſentine, 
where he took ſeveral places; but unable to procure ſub- 
ence for his horſes in that rocky country, he fell back to 
Borgo St. Sepolchro, from whence he made ſeveral ſeparate 
attacks upon Citta di Caſtello, Perugia, and Cortona; but 
failed in them all. ; | 

Tuſcany being thus delivered from its danger, Sforza un- 
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but is de- 
feated. 


Rapid 


dertook to raiſe the m_ of Breſcia, and to penetrate to conqueſts 


lake Benac, where the 


enetian fleet under Contareni, had of Sforza 


been victorious over that of Philip, In his march, he at- in Len- 
tacked and defeated the Milaneſe army, under two generals, bardy. 


ſttalus, and Vermio. This produced the relief of Breſcia, 
and the progreſs of Sforza's arms was ſo rapid in recover- 
ing all that the Yenetians had loſt, beſides making new con- 
queſts, that Philip ordered Picinino to march directly from 
Tuſcany to defend Milan. He reſolved, if poſſible, to beat 
the combined army of the pope and the Florentines ; before 
he began his march he attacked it under the walls of An- 
hiart; but he was defeated, and driven towards Borgs. 
The ſlaughter however, though the battle raged four hours, 
is ſaid, to have conſiſted only of one man, who fell from 
his horſe, and was trod to death ; but the number of pri- 
ſoners made by the Florentines was very conſiderable. Pici- 
nino's defeat diſconcerted Philip; while 2 continued 
his conqueſts in the Milaneſe; and he reduced Peſcara, at 
the mouth of the Mincio. Here the marquis of Eſte offered 
himſelf a mediator between Sforza and Philip; in whoſe 
name, the marquis offered to conclude the marriage be- 
tween Sforza, and Philip's daughter, and even to ſend her 


to him with a large ſum of money. Sforza knew, that in by Philip. 


the main, he ſtood upon very indifferent terms with the 
Jenetians, and that, by his continuing to conquer, he hazard- 
ed the loſs of the dutchy of Milan. He knew Philip how- 
ever, too well to return any poſitive anſwer to the marquis, 
but referred both of them to the Venetians, by whoſe reſo— 


An ac- 
commo- 
dation 
propoſed 


lutions he ſaid he would be determined as to his reconci- 


liation with Philip. He then went to Venice, where he was 
received with a profuſion of honours ; but the propoſals 
of the marquis operated ſtrongly on his mind, and he re- 
ſolved to relax in his ardour againſt the Milaneſe. In the 
mean while, Picinino, to the ſurprize of all Italy, had re- 
turned to Lombardy, and was at the head of a ſtronger army 
than ever; but was oppoſed by Sforza with thirty thouſand 
men. A battle was fought, without either fide obtaining 
tne advantage, and Sforza beſieged Martinenga, without 
appearing to be in earneſt to take it. In ſhort, it was evi- 
dent that Sfrza thought IT" time to ſtop the W 
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Inſolence 
of Pici- 
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mines 
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a peace. 


i* terms. 


Affairs of 


Florence. 
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his victories. Picinino, on the other hand, complained that 
his ſervices had been ill requited by the duke of Milan; and 
it was thought that both generals acted in concert, by pro- 
tracting the operations of the war. Philip found the ex. 
pence of it intolerable, and was exaſperated by an inſolent 
meſſage ſent him by Picinino, who demanded, as his reward, 
to be put in poſſeſſion of the city and territory of Placenza. 

This determined Philip, at all events, to rid himſelf of Pi. 
cinino's inſolence and tyranny, by coming to an accommo- 
dation at once with the Venetians, and Horxa. The latter 
had been ſo careleſs in his operations in carrying on the 
war, that Picinino had obtained vaſt advantages aver him; 
when he was ſurprized and confounded, by a poſitive order 
under Ph:/ip's hand, to forbear hoſtilities, and conclude a 
twelve months truce with Sforza. This order was the re- 
ſult of Philip's ſecret negotiations, which ſucceeded ſo 
well, that both Forza, and the ſenate of Venicè had agreed 
upon the prelim:naries of a peace, to the great joy of all 
Lombardy, Ife was married to Bianca, Philip's daughter, 
and declared his jucceifor ; and notwithſtanding all the op- 
poſition made by #::7:in0, the Venetian ſenate accepted of 
his rival as their umpire for putting the finiſhing hand to 
the accommodation. © treaty was accordingly concluded, 
by which the Venetian were to remain maſters of the Bre/- 


an, and the Bergame/e, together with Ravenna, Riva, Tor. 


irs, and Penetra, with other fortreſſes in the MHantuan; 
tho re! of which was to remain with Gonzaga. Philip was 
to retain MHartinenga, and the Ghiradadda, and Sforza was 
fo receive Cremona, and the Cremoneſe, as the earneit of his 
wife's fortune. Great objections were made as to the cities 
of Peſcara, and Lonnado, but they were adjudged to the 
Venetians. The Florentines were to recover all the places 
tnat they had loſt during the war ; and Bologna was to be 
reſtored to his holineſs. This peace coincides with the 
period when we took up the war in Lombardy, which forms 
ſo important an æra in the hiſtory of Italy. If the reader 
ſhould imagine that our account of the pontificate has been 


too ſcanty, we beg leave to put him in mind, that the chief 


tranſactions of the popes in thoſe days did not lie in Itah, 


and their hiſtory is to be found connected with thoſe of the 


a. 


other countries we treat of. 

All parties concerned (the pope excepted) were ſatisfied 
with this peace ; which however, was not fully concluded 
till November 1441. The reader is apprized of the great 


events that immediately ſuccecded it, and the tranquility of 


Ttaly muſt have been permanent, had not the over refined 


politics of the duke of Milan prevailed with him to join 
with Alphonſo, and the pope, in their attempts to ſtrip 


Sforza of all the eccleſiaſtical territories he held, and which 
had been confirmed to him by the late popes. The pru- 


dence of the Florentines prevented this quarrel from having 


any 
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any material conſequences, and the Italian princes and 
fates were for a year or two chiefly employed in the in- 
ternal improvements of their dominions. Capponi, the Flo- 
rentine general, and his friend Baldaccio, had, during the late 
and former wars, performed ſo many eminent ſervices to 
their country, that Coſmo de Medici, generous and moderate 
as he was, began to be jealous of their power, eſpecially in 
the army; and Baldaccio was moſt infamouſly aſſaſſinated, 
but without any ſignal conſequences happening in the ſtate, 
through the profound veneration that both the —_— 
and people had for the Medici. Upon the death of Picinino, 
which happened through heart-break, at hearing of his 
ſon's defeat by Sforza, and the treatment he had received 
from Philip, Sforza conſented to a peace with the pope, 
upon his ſurrendering certain poſſeſſions in Ancona, and re- 
taining others. The intriguing temper of the duke of 
Milan renewed the public commotions. 


The Bologneſe had refuſed, to ſubmit to the pope, and the Remarka- 
duke entered into a private correſpondence with Batti/a ble hiſtory 
Canneſchi, one of their noblemen, who murdered Benti- of the 

veplio, and attempted to make himſelf maſter of Bologna. Bentivog - 
The Bolagneſe, who had been long devoted to the Bentivoglio lio family 
family, ran to arms, drove that of Canneſchi out of their at Bologna 


city, and put Battiſta to death; but were at a Joſs for a 


leader to ſupply Bentivoglio's place, as he had only left a ſon 


who was no more than ſix years of age. 

The affairs of the Bologneſe were, on that account, running 
into vaſt diſorder, when count Poppi, who happened to be 
then in that city, undertook to produce a daſcendent from 
Annibal Bentivoglio, who had been lately murdered. The 
people agreed to this propoſal, upon the count's pro- 
ducing the youth, who he ſaid was about twenty years of age, 
who had the form and features of his father Hercules Benti- 


voglio, the fon of Annibal. This youth, though. begot by 


ercules, had been-educated by his mother, as the ſon of her 
huſband Caſcheſe, who was then dead; but young Sante, for 
that was his name, continued to be under the tuition of 
Cacheſe's brother, by birth a wool-dreſſer in Florence, but 
rich, and he intended to make his ſuppoſed nephew his 
heir. The Bologneſe, who knew the count to be a man of 
probity, immediately appointed deputies to demand the 
youth, for the guardian of the infant Bentivogho ; and the 
moment they came into his prefence they recognized hin? 
from the ſimilarity of his features, to be the fon of Her- 
cules, Before the ſenate of Florence would agree to his 
leaving their city, they appointed Coſma de Medici, and 
Capponi, to examine into the affair; and finding all the 
count had ſaid to be true, the ſenate gave Sante cloaths and 
equipages ſuitable to the honours that were deſigned him; 
and proof being made (hat Hercules had always acknow- 
| N 92 ledged 
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ledged him to be his, he entered upon his guardianſhip wih 
applauſe, and finiſhed it with credit to himſelf, and with 
honour and advantage to his family. 
The dake Upon Picinino's death, the duke of Milan invited Car. 
of Milan pellone to command his army; but he was laid under arreſt 
again and put to death by Sforza, which renewed the difference; 
breaks between him and the duke, who took part with /alatejia, 
with lord of Rimini, Sforza's ſon-in-law, but now his enemy, 
Sora. Malateſta, beſides * was ſupported by the pope, and the 
king of Naples; and Lombardy, and Tuſcany became again 
the threatres of war. The duke, though he was now ole, 
and almoſt blind, attempted to take from Sforza, Cremona, 
which was garriſoned by the Florentines, and Pontremeli; 
but without ſucceſs. Young Picinino was his general, and 
he was defeated by Michalotti, general of the Venetians, wha 
took part in this quarrel againſt the duke, and who made 
ſuch a progreſs in the Milaneſe, that it awakened the at- 
tention and jealouſy of Sforza. Philip was then in a de- 
plorable condition. Beſides the bodily infirmities under 
which he laboured, he had no authority in his own court, 
and he could receive no ſuccours from his allies, as Sforzg 
lay between him and Naples with his army. In this emer- 
gency, he applied to his ſon-in-law Sforza for aſſiſtance, 
and protection, and offered to make him general of his 
troops. Sforza, who was {till in the pay of the Venetian 
and Florentines, ſeemed to heſitate upon the propoſal ; and 
the Yenetians, to fix him in their intereſt, promiſed to make 
him duke of Milan, if he would give them leave to conquer 
death of it. Sa thought it was high time to check their power, 
the duke. and continuing ftill undetermined, they attempted, but 
without ſucceſs, to ſurprize Cremona; upon which Sforza 
declared himſelf in favour of his father-in-law, and was 
advancing to his aſſiſtance, when he heard of his death, 
on the lait of Avgu/? 1447. This critical event had been 
unforeſeen by a, and he found himſelf in a moſt 
Ciſagreeable ſituation, the Yernetians having for ſome time 
neglected to ſupply him with money ; ſo that his troops 
were beginning to grow MUtinous. He had no hopes from 
the Florentines, who were overawed by Alphonſo, and pope 


Nicholas V. was his enemy, becauſe he continued to poſeſs 


great part of the church's patrimony ; while the people of 


41ilan had thoughts of erecting themſelves into a common- | 


wealth; or, if they muſt have a maſter, to call in Alp 
king of Naples, who, of all the Italian potentates, was the 
moſt capable of protecting them againſt the Yenetians, 
Sforza choſe the beſt courſe he could purſue, Without 
ſeeming to lay any ſtreſs upon his father-in-law's deſtina- 
tion, he advanced from Cotignola with his army, and ofter- 
ed his ſervice to the people of Milan againſt the /enetian, 
and all their enemies, | 

f f 
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It is certain, that Philip, before his death, had nominated 
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New diſ- 


Alphonſo for his heir, and when he heard of it, he was prepar- trations 


th ing to force his way through Tuſcany to his aſſiſtance. © The in Lom- 
pope had aſſembled a congreſs at Ferrara, to which depu- bardj. 
Ty ties were ſent from the moſt conſiderable of the Italian 
1 Bates and princes, at the time of Philip's death, which 
* overthrew all the pontiff's views for eſtabliſhing a general 
a, eace in Italy. The Yenetians had made themſelves maſters 
Ye of Lodi, and Placenza, and thought themſelves ſure of re- 
te ducing Milan itſelt. The regency of that city ſent deputies 
1 to Cremona, where Sforza was, to offer him the command 
, of their army, upon the terms that had been concluded 
5 between him and the late duke, and that they would put 
3 him in poſſeſſion of Breſcia, and Verona, as ſoon as they 
8 were conquered, The war was all this while proceeding 
3 briſkly between the Florentines and Alphonſo, greatly to the 
4 diſadvantage of the latter, who was baffled in all his at- 
6: tempts to force his way to the Milaneſe. Sferza found 
| means to gain young Picinino to his party; and the Pavians 
7 offered to ſubmit to his government, provided they were 
? exempted from that of the Milaneſe, whom they mortally 
- hated. He wiſely accepted of the offer, to prevent (as he 
: told the Milaneſe) the Pavians from ſurrendering themſelves 
either to the Venetians, or the duke of Savoy, whoſe houſe 
began now to make a conſiderable figure in Tray. 5 
It was at this time, that the foundation of the great wars 2 
Of Mora · 


in Italy were laid, which afterwards proved ſo fatal to the 
French, and their crown. The late duke of Milan's ſiſter, 
had a ſon, who was Charles duke of Orleans, and he claimed 


more numerous the pretenders to that noble country were, 
the cauſe of Sforza was the more benefited. The inhabitants 
reſigned the command of their army to Sforza, as being the 
leaf formidable candidate. He ſent, in his own name, and 
| that of the Milaneſe, a demand of all the places the Vene- 
tians had taken, either before, or after the death of the late 
duke; and meeting with an evaſive anſwer, he marched 
againſt Attendulo, the Venetian general, who was obliged to 
retire towards Lodi, Sforza, upon this, attacked and took 
Placenza, which he gave up to be plundered by his ſoldiers, 
and made the garriſon priſoners ; while Attenduls entered 
and ravaged the Paveſe, and part of the Milaneſe, before he 
retired into winter quarters. 
out about this time between the king of Naples, and the 
[metians, ſeemingly on ſome commercial accounts, but in 
reality about the ſucceſſion to the Milaneſe, was of vaſt 
jervice to H, who, in the year 1448, defeated the Yene- 
ans by ſea and land with great laughter, took their camp, 
and recovered many of their conqueſts, The 7ilane/e, 
however, ſtill refuſed to receive him as their duke, and the 


© general, 


to be the only legitimate heir to the dutchy of Milan. The 


A difference, which broke 


Who 
makes 


Fenetians, tired of the war, and diſſatisfied with their own peace with 
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che Vene- general, Attendulo, privately offered to aſſiſt him againſt the der 
FI ans AHilaneſe, provided they were put into poſlefſion of the | hac 
places belonging to the late duke beyond the Add, all their wi 
priſoners releaſed, and reſtitution made of all the places al 
that Sforza had conquered in their territory. = 
They Sforza made no difficulty to accept of thoſe terms, and M 
join the being joined by the Venetian army, he advanced againſt as 
Milaneſe Milan, where the two ſons of Picinino commanded. By a bu 
againſt private article in the treaty between Herza and the Vene- his 
him, tians, the latter were to beſiege Crema, and, if they could an 
5 take it, they were to keep it. No tranſaction perhaps, was hi 
ever entered into, or purſued with leſs good faith on all ar 
bands, than this agreement between ora, and the Yenetians, of 
The Milanęſe upbraided him bitterly, for having betrayed ba 
them, and entered into a ſecret treaty with the Yenetian;, m. 
who were no ſooner in poſſeſſion of Crema, which they m 
took, than they declared themſelves the patrons and pro— re 

tectors of the Milaneſe liberty, and ſent deputies to Sforza, 
from whom they withdrew their troops, allowing him eight ſp 
days for acceding to the peace. Sforzqa was ſhocked, but ſo 
not ſurprized, at this event. He ſoon defeated Lewis th 
Savoy's army, which was marching to the afliſtance of the re 


Milaneſe, and made diſpoſitions for reducing Milan by ck 
famine, though it contained ſixty thouſand us pi 
within its walls. Upon the arrival of the Venetian deputies ar 
in his camp, he diſguiſed his reſentment for all that had al 
happened, and was told that he was to be put into poſſeſſion 0 
of part of the late duke's inheritance, though no particu- tl 
lars were ſpecified. He ſeemed pleaſed with the terms, and 
appointed deputies to repair to Milan, to put the laſt hand 
to the treaty ; but with ſecret inſtructions to embarraſs it, 
and, if poſſible, to raiſe an inſurrection in his favour. At 
the ſame time he made a truce for a month with the 
Ailaneſe, and by drawing off his army, left them and the 
Venetians fo fully convinced that he would ſubmit to the 
terms propoſed, that the former lived in a ſtate of ſecurity, 
and the latter diſcontinued their preparations for carrying 

on the war. | : | 
Conduct Sforza took this opportunity of applying for aſſiſtance to 
of the the Florentines, among whom he had a firm friend in Com! 
Floren- de Medici, but he was oppoſed by Capponi, upon the generous 
Zines, principle, that the MHilaneſe ſnould be maintained in their 
liberty. Co/mo's reaſons were more prudential, and ſhew- 
ed a greater knowledge of mankind ; for he obſerved, that 
the Milaneſe were fo uninſtructed, and fo unfit for forming 
any plan for the government of a free republic, that they 
could not ſubſiſt without a maſter, and that SA was far 
more eligible for the Florentine intereſt, than either 4/phonjs 
or the Venetians. The republic was balanced between the 
opinions of thoſe two great men; and the general ſenſe was 
to aid the ſtronger party, without regarding any _— conſi- 
| eration. 
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OF THE WORLD. 
deration. By this time, the Yenctians perceived that Sforza 


had only amuſed them; for, though it was in the depth of 


winter, he had renewed the blockade of Milan, and cut off 
all communications between the Milaneſe and the Venetians, 
who were now advanced to the banks of the Adda. The 
Milaneſe garriſon was then commanded by Jacob Picinino, 
as the Venetians were by Malate/ia, who paſſed the Adda, 
but was driven back by Sforza, Malateſta however, took 
his meaſures ſo well, that by cutting off Sforza's convoys, 
and gaining poſſeſſion of the paſles on the river ; he reduced 
his army to great ſtraits for forage and proviſions, and his 
army being reinforced by ſome French and Savoyards, moſt 
of the officers were for finiſhing the campaign by a general 
battle; but the intereſted policy of the Venetians counter- 
manded this opinion. They ſuppoſed, that the greater the 
miſeries were the Milaneſe ſuffered, they would be the more 
ready to ſubmit to the republic of Venice. 


They were deceived by a policy which was too finely The Mi- 
ſpun for the human feelings. The hardſhips which HHerxa's laneſe ſub- 
ſoldiers underwent, were not to be compared to thoſe of mit to 
the Milaneſe. The common people loſt all patience and all Horxa. 


reſpeCt for their governors. They caballed together; they 
choſe one Gaſpar for their head; they murdered the greateſt 
part of their magiſtrates, and tore in pieces the Venetian 
ambaſſador, who had been their adviſer. Having perpetrated 
all thoſe violences, they began to deliberate about the choice 
of a future maſter, and the aſſembly was divided between 
the kings of France, and Naples, and the duke of Savoy. 
Gaſpar, who was ſecretly in Sforza's intereſt, and indeed 
his agent, mentioned him as the only perſon capable to 
protect them from the tyranny of the Venetians, or from 
becoming a province to any ſtrange prince ; and he demon- 
ſtrated, that all they had ſuffered from him had been owing 
to the baſeneſs and treachery of the Venetians. This ſpeech 
had the deſired effect, and Gaſpar was appointed deputy 
from the aſſembly, to acquaint S/orza that they accepted of 
him for their maſter. He was accordingly received into the 
city with the moſt extravagant demonſtrations of joy by 
the inhabitants, on the twenty ſixth of February 1450. 


This was the year of jubilee, and pope Nichalas having A jubilee. 


triumphed over the remains of the council of Bafil, and 
even prevailed with F&/:;x to abdicate the popedom, boaſted 
of his triumphs in all parts of chriſtendom, but in Bohemza, 
where the brave Hufſites baffled all his attempts to ſubdue 
them, though he was ſupported by the temporal power. 
He had behaved with great moderation tu -ards Felix, and 
his adherents, by confirming all his acts of pontifical power, 
and taking off all the cenſures which his predeceſſor 


Eugene had pronounced againſt the friends and members of 


the council of Baſil, His glory was crowned by the mag- 
nificent celebration of the jubilee, amidſt prodigious crowds 


of 
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of foreigners, who flocked to Rome to ſee the ſolemnity. He 
did not forget the uſual arts of his predeceſfors for raiſing 
money on that occaſion ; for he ſent his nuntios and agents 
over all chriſtendom, who fold indulgencies to the people, 
entitlidg them to the ſame privileges as if they had been 
See perſonally preſent at Rome. Next year, the famous ne 
Vol. IX. Sylvius, intimated to his holinels the intention of his maſter 
p- 67. the emperor Frederic III. to receive the imperial crown at 
Rome, and to conſummate his marriage with the princeſg 
Eleonora of Portugal, neice to Alphonſo king of Naples, 
which he accordingly did. The Romans, notwithſtandin 
the proſperous ſtate of the pontificate, ſtill retained their 
mutinous ſpirit, and the Greets continued as obſtinate az 
ever againſt uniting themſelves with the Latin church, 
though the Turks were, now, at the gates of Conſtantinople, 
and threatening the extinction of their empire ; which ac- 
cordingly happened ſoon after, on the twenty ninth of 
May 1453, under Mohammed, the Turkiſh ſultan. 
The war The enetians were inexpreſſibly enraged at their bein 
continued diſappointed in their hopes of becoming maſter of the M. 
in Lom- laneſe. Sforxa, in all his diſtreſſes, had experienced the friend- 
bardy, ſhip of Cofme de Medici; whole purie was always open to 
his neceſſities, and he knew he could truſt to him and his 
friends; while on the other hand, the /enzitans and Alphing 
united for his deſtruction. An ambaflador was ſent from 
Venice to Florence, with a kind of a diſavowal of the league 


ſubſiſting between the two republics. The ſenate referred 


him for anſwer to Coſmo de Medici, who juſtified all that his 
countrymen had done, and prevailed upon them to enter 
Into freſh engagements with Sforza, as the Yenetians did at 
the ſame time with Alphonſo, Sforza's implacable enemy. 
Sforza endeavoured to prevent this alliance from taking 
place, by his generous behaiiour towards the Venetian, 
whoſe priſoners in the Milaneſe he protected, and ſet at li- 
berty. Alphonſo and the Venetians, on the other hand, 
ordered all the Florentine ſubjects to leave their territories ; 
and they attempted to ſuiprize Bolagna, which, under Sante, 
continued to be firmly attached to the Zlorentines. They 
were ſo near ſucceeding in this, by means of ſome Bologneſe 
exiles, that they were actually in poſſeſſion of the market- 
place; but were driven out of the city by the valour of 

Sante, and the friends of the Bentivoglio family. 
The Fle- The Florentine ſent deputies to the chief princes and 
rentines ſtates of Italy, to complain of this attempt upon Bolhgno, 
aſſiſt as being aimed at themſelves. The Venelians treated thoſe 
complaints with great haughtineſs, and manifeſted their 
ambitious deſigns to all Europe. The truth is, their re- 
public, by their marine and commerce, wes now raiſed to 
an exceſſive pitch of power, and they aſpired to be ſove- 
reigns of Lombardy. They conſidered the Florentines as th3 
only rivals they had in Italy, and they ſtrove to diſcredit 
chen; 
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them, not only in Europe, but in A/ia. Alphonſo, now be- 
come old and amorous, ſaw their greatneſs with a ſecret 
gilike, and made apologes for his rough treatment of the 
Firentines. The latter applied to the French king for pro- 
tection ; he gave them the {anction of his name to their 
Jeague 3 and Sforza made up all former differences between 
them and the Genceſe, who became their confederates like- 
wife, The Flerentines, thus patronized and allied, kept no 
farther meaſures with the Yenetians ; and about this time, 
Birſi d Eſie, marquis of Ferrara, was by the emperor Frederic 
III. created duke of Modena, and Reggio. Both parties 
being now ready for action, the Venetians entered the Mi- 
lane/ſe by Lodi, as their ally, the marquis of Montferrat, did 
| by Alexandria; but neither of them were able to take either 
le of thoſe cities. Sforza had an army on foot of above 
1 twenty thouſand men, and he not only defeated the marquis 
of of Montferrat, but ravaged the Breſſan. The Venetians called The Nea- 
upon Alphonſo, who finding all his endeavours to detach the po/rrans 
's Flirentines from Sforza to be vain, ordered his eldeſt fon invade 
x Ferdinand, to march into Tuſcany with twelve thouſand Taſcany. 
| men, and his fleet to ravage its ſea coaſts. Ferdinand did 
9 nothing memorable againſt the Florentines, and they kept 
1 themſelves upon the defenſive, till they ſuffered him to 
waſte his troops in fruiteſs attempts upon the moſt inconſi- 
derable places; ſo unexperienced were the Neapolitans in 
the buſineſs of the field. Other writers, however, do not 
give us ſo contemptible an idea as Machiavel does of the 
Mapolitans in this expedition; but it is certain, all they 
did was their reducing the weak towns of Foiano, and Vada, 
and ravaging the open country, beſides ſkirmiſhing in ſome 
detached parties. | 
In Lombardy, the Penetians at firſt obtained ſome advan- Succeſs of 
tages over the MHilaneſe; and their general Leoniſio, after be- orxa. 
ing diſappointed in an attempt he formed upon Milan, 
took Socinna. He afterwards defeated a party of Milaneſe, 
under Aleſſandro Sforza, who eſcaped to his brother's camp, 
as he was befieging Caluiſiana. The Venellaus left nothing 
unattempted to relieve that place; but the garriſon was 
obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war to Sforza, 
who thereby eſtabliſhed his winter quarters in the /enetian 
territories, | | 
One of the principal motives that had induced the French The 
king to enter into the Florentine league, was their promiſing French 
to ſupport Renate of Anjou, with men and money, if he king ſides 
would revive his claim to the kingdom of Naples. Renate, with the 
eccordingly, having obtained fome troops, arrived in Lom- Flarentines 
birdy, and the duke of Saucy was perſuaded to detach him- | 
ſelf from his alliance with the Feugtiaug. Early in the next 
ipring, the Firentizes opened the campaign ſo vigorouſly, 
that they took all they had loſt in the preceding; and 
tie Feapalitans were fo ill ſupports by their king, _ 
they 
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they were obliged to ſubſiſt themſelves upon rapine, 4. 
Phonſo purchaſed from Gerardo Garribatorte, his eſtate in the 
vale of Bagno, which lay extremely convenient for hig 
harraſſing the Florentine dominions. The Florentines bearing 


of the bargain, and that the natives were unwilling tg 


change their maſters, ſent a detachment into the yale, 


Sforza 
beats the 
Fenetians. 


who took poſſeſſion of Gerards's caſtles, and diſappointed 
Alphonſo. In Lombardy, the Henetians beſieged Manly, 
and their brave general Leoniſio, being killed in a ſally, the 
command of their troops fell to Picinino, who took the 
place, with ſeveral others; but Sforza compelled him to 
raiſe the ſiege of Seniga, and was ſo well ſeconded by 
Renate, who joined him with four thouſand troops, that he 
not only recovered Manerba, and all that he had loft, but 
made conſiderable progreſs in the Cremoneſe, and the Breſun, 
where the inhabitants were diſaffected to the Venetian go- 


vernment. All that Picinino could do was to prevent the 


capitals of thoſe two provinces from falling into his hands; 
and the campaign concluded gloriouſly for Sforza, though 
he had been obliged to raiſe the ſiege of //o/a. 

The pope continued neutral in all the diſputes between 
the two great confederacies of Italy, and had been indefa. 
tigable in exhorting the Chriſtian powers to oppole the in- 
fidels; but the troops which he obtained, and the naval 
armaments employed for that purpoſe by the Yenetians, and 
Genoeſe, though conſiderable, had been ineffectual for 
ſtopping their progreſs. After the loſs of Conſtantinople, he 
made a new effort for uniting the Chr://tzan powers; but the 
emperor was ſo cold in the cauſe, and the diſſentions in 


Germany were ſo great, that it came to nothing. Even this 


did not relax the zeal of his holineſs, and he emoloyed one 
Simonette, to negociate a peace in /taly, during the winter, 
All parties had reaſon to be tired of the war. Alphonſo had 
already made ſome advances to the Florentines for peace, 
which had been favourably received; and thoſe politic iꝗ7— 
publicans thinking that S72rza's power was now as great as 
was conſiſtent with their ſyſtem of preſerving a balance in 
Italy, began to neglect the ſubſidies they had promiſed to 
Renate, who, notwithſtanding Sf5rz9's earneſt entreaties, re- 
turned to France, but left a few troops in Lembardy This 
unexpected event was greatly owing to a reſolution taken 
at the court of France, to ſupport the claim of the Orlqus 


family upon the Milaneſe. The Venctians ſaw that the Turks 


A peace 
concluded 


ought to be now more formidable to them than Sforza had 
ever becn; and they were fincercly diſpoſed for peace. 
Sforza perceiving that he was to expect no farther ſupport 
from France, was deſirous to cultivate the arts of peace in 
his own dominions, which had been long the ſcenes of war 

and devaſtation, = 
Thus it was eaſy for the pope, by his agent Simoneite, to 
perſuade all the parties at war to agree to ä at 
| 6Iiey 
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Rim, under the mediation of his holineſs ; but indeed the 
chief preliminaries had been already ſettled between Sforze 
and the Venetians, by their agreeing that each ſhould reſtore 
io the other the poſſeſſions either held before the war. The 
luke of Savoy, and the marquis of Montſerrat however, 
were not included in this agreement, which was finally 
concluded on the ninth of April 1454, and acceeded to by 
the pope, the Florentines, and the Tuſcan ſtates; but op- 
poſed by Alphanſo, through big hatred to Sforza. A triple 
alliance between him, the Venetians, and the Florentines 
was then concluded on for twenty five years, to which Al- 
honſo finding all his oppoſition in vain, was perſuaded by 
Wronette to accede. The Genoeſe, Malatęſta, and A/torre 
if Faenza, were excluded out of this alliance, at the re- 
queſt of Alphonſo, who was at war with them. From ex- 
reſſing the moſt inveterate hatred to Forza, he now treated 
tha with the greateſt marks of affection, and concluded a 
double marriage between his fon and daughter, with thoſe 
of Sforza; and indeed the union appears to be natural, 
when we reflect that the French were their common 
enemies, and pretended to the dominions of both. This 
peace was ſcarcely concluded, when the death of pope 
Nicholas happened, on the twenty ſecond of March 1455. 
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His ſucceſſor was Alphonſo Borgia, a noble Spaniard, who Calixtas 


took the name of Calixtus III. but he was ſeventy ſeven III. pope. 


ears of age, and very infirm. He was however, if poſſi- 
fe, more vigorous than any of his predeceſſors had been 
in oppoſing the progreſs of the Turks; and he ſent a fleet of 
ſixteen gallies againſt their iſlands in the Archipelago, under 
the command of the patriarch of Aquileia. As the advance- 
ment of Calixtus had been in a great meaſure owing to 
Apbonſo, that prince thought that his holineſs ought to 
conform himſelf to his will; but he was deceived, for Ca- 
{:xtus not only refuſed to deliver up to him any part of the 


Ancona, but to grant the eventual inveſtiture of his king- 


dom to his natural ſon, Ferdinand. Italy, (as it commonly 
happened at the concluſion of a peace), was full of diſ- 
banded officers and ſoldiers, and they choſe for their head 
Jacob Picinino, who, on pretence of the arrears that were 
due to his father, and other hereditary claims, ravaged 
Tuſcany, and the Sienneſe, and even threatened that capital: 
He was privately ſupported and encouraged by Alobonſo; but 
the ſpirited yoault ordered his general Vintimiglia, to join 
the Florentine troops, and Picinino was entirely defeated ; 
and Alphonſo obtained for him twenty thouſand crowns, on 
conditton of his evacuating the places he had taken in the 
dien neſe. Alphonſo {till carried on his war againſt Malgigſta, 
and the Genoeſe, whom he reduced to great diſtreſs ;' and he 
is generally blamed for reviving the troubles of Italy. The 
deſpair of the Genoe/e, and their own diſtractions, drove 


them into the arms of France; and they choſe for their 


governor 
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206 A GENERAL HISTORY 
governor John, the fon of Renate, of Anjou; but in the 
Death of mean while, /þhon/o died, in the beginning of May 145 F 
Alphonſo leaving behind him the character of being the patron x 0 
king of learned men, an excellent warrior, and a conſummate pg. K 
Naples, litician; but ambitious, turbulent, and intereſted. a 
and of He was ſucceeded by his natural fon Ferdinand, who 2t f: 
Caliætus. his acceſſion found himſelf under great diſadvantages, The fr 
pope had marked out his kingdom, or at leaft halt of it, fy Ic 
his nephew Borg:a, whom he had created duke of S Polen t. 
though ſtained with vice and infamy. Ferdinand finding b 
the pope inexorable, that he had declared his crown vacant, e 
and degraded him from his royalty, aſſembled an army, but tl 
was prevented from marching with it to Rome, by the death d 
of Calixtus, who filled the papal chair for three years, and WM i 
four months. His nephew Borgia, governor of Rome, and m 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, before his uncle was buried, was ſt 
driven out of Rome, and took refuge in Criſta Vecchia, tc 
where he ſoon after died. al 
Pius II. Calixtus was ſucceeded in the popedom by that aire 0! 
pope. churchman, cardinal, ambailador and politician, Anz; 
Syluius, who took the name of Pius II. He was originally p 
a Sienneſe, and his father was ſo poor, that young Anas ac 
for ſome time laboured for a farmer, that he might aflf G 
his father in giving him a learned education. By the afiit- v 
ance of ſtrong natural parts, indefatigable zeal in whatever m 
he undertook, and a ſincere attachment to all who employ. ie 
ed him, he had filled various poſts in church and ſtate with V1 
univerſal applauſe, and ſo perfect a diſintereſtedneſs, that ol 
he declared, the day before he was choſen pope, he was not F 
worth ſo much money as to purchaſe himſelf a pair of Jo 
He fa- ſhoes. His exaltation was highly agreeable to the Italian pi 
vours the princes and ſtates, and he immediately gave the inveſtiture al 
cauſe of of the kingdom of Naples to Ferdinand, which ſome at- th 
Ferdinand tribute to the force of money, as Alphonſo had left that at 
king of prince immenſely rich. It is certain, that Ferdinand be- jh 
Naples, ſtowed his natural daughter Mary, in marriage upon the J. 
pope's nephew, Picolomini, whom he made great juſticiary KI 
of Naples, and duke of Amalphi. Pius ſucceeded to all the be 
zeal of his moſt zealous predeceſſors, for uniting tie Va 
Chriſtian powers againſt the infidels. He raiſed Sienna to be to 
an archbiſhopric, and his own nephew was its firſt pre- re 
late. During his reſidence in that city, he appeared wit! th 
vaſt ſplendor, and was attended by ambaſſadors from almoſt re 
all the princes of chriſtendom, for terminating their differ— Ca 
ences, and for promoting the cruſade, which had now 2 W. 
very formidable appearance, againſt the infidels. Among ne 
other acts of this pope, was his formally condemning and Al 
anathematizing a practice that had of late become common = 
in Italy, that of appealing from the pope to a future general WM to 
council. = he 
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Notwithſtanding all the authority of Pius, he was, (on Commo- 
ſome accounts foreign to this hiſtory,) thwarted by a duke tions in 
of Auſtria, and the kings of Caſtile, and Poland. Even the Rome 


Romans were not eaſy under his government. One Porcari, 
2 hair-brained enthuſiaſt, in the pontificate of Nicholas, 
fancied that he had been deſigned by heaven to deliver Italy 
fom the tyranny of prieſts ; and having a numerous fol- 
lowing among the Romans, he formed a conſpiracy againſt 
the pope, which was detected when upon the point of 
breaking out; and he, with his chief confederates, were 


executed. Their puniſhment did not extinguiſh the ſpirit quelled by 
| they had raiſed, and Tibertius, the ſon of one of the ſufferers, the pope. 


during the abſence of pope Pius from Rome, put himſelf at 
the head of the party, which conſiſted chiefly of young 
men, and ſoon became too powerful for the magiſtrates to 
ſuppreſs it; fo that Pius was obliged to return in haſte 
to Rome, where his authority, and the troops he carried 
along with him, quelled the riot, and, with Tiburtius, its 
other ringleaders, were executed, 


The court of France was far from being pleaſed with the Naples in- 
pope's conduct, becauſe he continued to ſupport Ferdinand vaded by 
againſt Renate, whoſe ſon, John, ſtill kept poſſeſſion of John of 
Genza. A great number of the Neapolitan barons, who Anjcu. 
| were diſſatisfied with Ferdinand on account of his illegiti- 


macy, With the prince of Tarento, the moſt powerful ſub- 
jet in the kingdom, at their head, declared for the Anjou- 
vine party, and John, who now took upon himſelf the title 
of duke of Calabria, mace a deſcent with the Genveſe and 
Provengal fleet, upon the kingdom of Naples, where being 
joined by the prince of Tarento, and other great barons, his 


' progreſs ſoon became formidable. Ferdinand applied for 


aſſiſtance to the duke of Milan and the pope, and both of 
them ſent him conſiderable ſupplies; but he was defeated 
at Sarno ſo completely, that the Neapolitans crowded who 
ſhould be the firſt to acknowledge Renate as their king. 
Ferdinand, however, was ſtill in poſſeſſion of Naples, and ac- 
knowledged by the count of Fondi, and ſome of the other 
barons. It is thought, that the prince of Tarento was pre- 
vailed upon by his neice queen //abella, wife to Ferdinand, 
to divert John from following his blow, (by marching di- 
rectiv to Naples,) and perfuaded him to amuſe himſelf with 
the ſiege of the other towns. Ferdinand made uſe of the 
reipite which this diverſion gave him, to renew his appli- 
cations to the pope and the duke of Milan, which he did 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that he was enabled again to take the 
neld, and he obtained many ſignal advantages over the 
Aniaumines. During this campaign, Scanderbeg, prince of 
Aibazin, who has rendered his name ſo famous by his vie- 
tories againſt the 7, out of gratitude for the benefits 
he had received from the late Alphonſo, came from Albania 
to Nafies, to aſſiſt his fon Ferdinand. He obtained-ſome 

| advantages 
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advantages at firſt over the Anjouvine party, but his ain 
obliging him to return to Albania, to oppoſe the Tui 
Ferdinand again loſt ground in the kingdom of Naples. He 
was powerfully fupported by the duke of Milan, who ſent 
his kinſman Alexander Sforza of Peſauro, to his aſſiſtance. 
This proved fatal to the Anjouvine party. Duke Jon waz 
completely routed, near Treja. The prince of Tarent 
ſubmitted to Ferdinand, as did Picinino, who received 3 

enſion of one hundred and ten thouſand crowns ; and x 
Fat the great barons gradually dropping off from the French 
E:ke John himſelf returned to Marſeilles, and left Ferdinand 
1n quiet poſſeſſion of his kingdom. | 

Few characters in hiſtory are more ambiguous than that 
of Ferdinand; but profound diſſimulation ſeems to have been 
his governing principle. He had a ſteady friend in pope 
Pius II. who died in 1464, and was ſucceeded by Paul II. 
Ferdinand omitted nothing that the blackeit ingratitude 
could deviſe to ſecure his power over the Neapolilans. In 
breach of faith, he impriſoned the prince of Rofſano, and 
ſeized Picinino, who had been married to the duke of 
A7ilan's natural daughter. A treaty of marriage was then 
on foot between Alphonſo, duke of Calabria, Ferdinands 
ſon, and Hippolita, the duke's legitimate daughter. The 
duke reſented the treatment of Picinino, who died under 
his confinement, and was thought to have been privately 
ſtrangled by Ferdinand's order; but the marriage, notwith- 
ſtanding, took place, as reaſons of ſtate bore down all other 
conſiderations. This marriage preceeded the duke of 
AMilan's death but a few months, and in the year 1467, he 
and Galeazzo, who ſucceeded to the dukedom of Milan, and 
Peter de Medici, the ſucceſſor of the great Coſmo, entered 
into a confederacy, for maintaining the tranquility of Hiah, 
againſt the Venetians. The progreſs of the Turks in Albania 
and Epirus, prevailed with the latter to liſten to the exhor- 
tations of pope Paul, and a peace was concluded. Ferd:- 
nand then demanded a reſtitution from the pope of Terra- 
cina, Benevent, and other places that his predeceſſors had 
ſeized upon in the kingdom of Naples; and he ſupported 
Malatęſta, the tyrant of Rimini, againſt his holineſs. 1 he 
latter depended upon aſſiſtance from the Venetians. The 
latter had loſt the iſland of Negropont, to the Turks, and 
were in no condition to aſſiſt his holineſs ; while Mobon— 
med II. congratulated Ferdinand upon his own ſucceiles 


againſt his enemies the Venetians. 


Hiſtory of Ferdinand, alarmed by the progreſs of the Turks, entered 
pope Paul into an alliance againſt them with the other princes of J. 


II. 


He gave his daughter Eleonora, in marriage to Hercules d Hille, 
duke of Ferrara; and another daughter to Matthias, king 


of Hungary, Upon the death of his queen //abelia, he 


married Zane, daughter to the king of Arragon; and applied 
himſylf entirely to the embelliſnment and improvement of 
| 2145 
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his kingdom, into which he introduced the culture of ſilk, 4 
and the art of printing, which was then in its infancy in 9 
Europe. The character of Paul II. was unfavourable to 
the revival of learning; but it is to the honour of Lach, 
that few climates, or periods, were ever known to produce 
ſo many patrons of ſcience as appeared at this time in that IF 
country. The families of Medici, E/te, Gonzaga, Sforza, 
Vi, and many others, were eminent, not only as the 

atrons of learned men, but as meriting that denomination 

themſelves. Paul II. had been bred a merchant, but by the i 
encouragement. of his uncle, pope Eugene, he had entered 7 
into the church, and among the firſt things he did was his by 
annulling the articles which, before his election, he had | 
ſworn to obſerve. He was ſo illiterate, that he proſecuted 
and confiſcated the goods of the ſeveral learned men, who, 
endued with a liberal turn of mind, had formed themſelves 
into literary ſocieties at Rome, and had endeavoured to - 
renew the plan of diſputation that had been practiſed under 
the ancient academy in Greece, and Italy. The numbers 
of thoſe revivers of learning were conſiderable, and many 
of them were men of quality and property. Having bought 
their places, they made ſtrong repreſentations againſt the 
* pope's arbitrary proceedings; and Platina, the famous 
hiſtorian of the popes, diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much by 
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0 his oppoſition, that he was thrown into irons, and kept in 1 
he priſon for a whole winter. 4 A 
* Many of the cardinals taking part with the ſufferers, and He 1 
of threatening to apply to the princes of chriſtendom for a preaches 'Y 
ha general council, Paul thought proper to encreaſe their ap- up a - 4 
* pointments, and their ornaments, by giving them leave to cruſade. 1 
* wear the red hat, and the damaſk mitre, which till then, had 43 
h, been part of the papal dreſs. As to himſelf, he was ex- 4 
*. travagant in adorning his own perſon, and is ſaid to have x 
1 beſtowed no leſs than one hundred and twenty thouſand 1 
7 crowns in precious ſtones, for a tiara. He was as zealous, 1 
* as his predeceſſors had been, in preaching up a war againſt 1 
. the Turks ; but was more ſparing in granting reverſions to il 
os his friends and favourites. In other reſpects, he proved a 1 
* uſeful head to the church. By his arts and condeſcenſions, "4 
* he broke the ſpirit of reformation in Bohemia and Germany; Mo 
* and at laſt brought Ferdinand, king of Naples, into his own i 
. meaſures, That politic prince pretended, that he had been 1 
les ſollicited into an alliance by the Turki/þ fultan ; but that he _— 


would be determined as to his conduct by his holineſs and = 
od his conſiſtory. Paul, was at that time at variance with the 14 
counts of Aqgui/zia, who had thrown off their obedience to ; 
le, the holy ſee ; but Paul, by the aſſiſtance he received from 

Ferdinand, in the ſpace of fourteen days, ftripped them of 
all their eſtates. Ferdinand demanded, as the price of his 4 
ad allitance, to be diſcharged from the yearly tribute which 9 
of be paid for his crown to the papal ſee, The pope refuſed 
118 Vol. K. a P = | : | to 
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to conſent to this, and acted with ſo much firmneſs, thaa 


Ferdinand thought proper to defiit from his demand; ang 

as we have already mentioned, entered into the 7talian con: 

federacy againſt the Tur#s. | 
Paul had behaved ſo ſeverely again{t his officers, that he 


always ſuſpected them of entering into conſpiracies againſt 


his life and dignity. One Callimaco, was accuſed of having 
been in a confederacy with ſome Venetian outlaws, and 
Paul filled all the jails in Rome with ſtate priſoners, many 


of them of the firſt rank, and Platina among others. Their 


innocence could not defend them from being put to the 
torture, which Platina endured twice in one day; and 
ſeveral of them died on the rack. This cruelty was the more 
unjuſtifiable, as Paul was fully convinced of the falſhood of 
the charges againſt them; and ſought, by torturing the pri- 
ſoners, to ſkreen himſelf from an imputatiqn of levity, 
which he thought he ſhould/1ncur if he ſhould diſmiſs them 
without puniſhment. Perceiving, that this ſeverity did not 
anſwer his end, he charged the pritoners with impiety, in 
having debated upon religious points, and particularly the 
immortality of the ſoul. Being aſhamed of this pretence, 
at laſt, the cardinals prevailed with him to ſet them at liberty, 

While Paul was employed in thoſe deteſtable proceed- 
ings, the emperor of Germany, Frederic III. of Auſtria, 
arrived at Rome, where he was moſt magnificently enter- 
tained by his holineſs; and he propoſed the holding a ge— 
neral council at Conſtance, for forming a league among the 
Chriſtian princes againſt the Turks, The pope diſliked this 
propoſal, but agreed to invite them to fend their ambaſſa- 
dors to Rome, to concert meaſures for that end. He like- 
wiſe, in perſon, went in proceſſion through the churches of 
Rome, and ordered public ſupplications to be made in thoſe 
of St. Peter, and the Eateran. The truth is, that the fre- 
quent overtures, and propoſals we meet with in the hiſtory 
of the popes, concerning leagues againſt the jnfidels, aroſe 
generally from motives of intereſt rather than of religion, 
The princes of Europe, both temporal and ſpiritual, laid hold 
of ſuch pretexts for fleecing their ſubjects; but the pontiffs 
were the greateſt gainers, as they had it in their power 
to oblige their friends by the bulls they granted for levying 
raxes upon eccleſiaſtical livings and benefices, and when 
thoſe were obtained, the propoſed ' expeditions generally 
came to nothing. No pope ever knew better than Paul did 
how to make advantage of this ſhameful trafic. Every 
thing was vena] at his court, and he was fo far from en- 
couraging men of learning, that on all occaſtons he public- 
ly held it to be a diſqualification for their advancement in 
the church ; and that to know how to read and write was 
a ſufficient ſtock of learning for any eccleſiaſtic. With all 
thoſe mean, mercenary qualities, by which he amaſſed im- 


menſe ſums of money, he was magnificent, and ſometimes 


generous io the por. Hg empciiiſhed the city of Rem 
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with many noble edifices, and he affected great affability in 
his behaviour. He died on the twenty fixth of 7aly 1471, His death. 
of an apopleCtic fit, without any one * preſent. 

Paul II. was ſucceeded by Sixtus IV. a Genoęſe of obſcure Sixtus IV. 
birth; but conſiderable learning. Upon his acceſſion to pope. 
the pontificate, he appointed four legates to repair to four 
different powers of Europe, to perſuade them to unite 
againſt the Turks. Cardinal Beſſarion, was ſent to France; 
the cardinal of St. Mark, to Germany; Borgia, to Spain; 
and Caraffa, to Venice; all of them charged with ſeparate 
commiſſions, but terminating in one purpoſe; that of en- 
riching the papal coffers. Sixtus, contrary to the engage- 
ments he had entered into before his election, was exceſ- 
ſively fond of his relations; one of whom, Peter Riario, he 
made a cardinal, when he was but twenty eight years of 
age, and in two years he killed himſelf by his exceſſive 
debauchery. He 1s ſaid to have ſpent near three hundred 
thouſand crowns in that time, and to have maintained five 
hundred domeſtics in his family. The legates were unſuc- 
ceſsful in their negotiations. The French king at firſt prohi- 
bited cardinal 1 (who was eſteemed to be the wiſeſt 
and moſt learned of his order) from coming near his court. 

The cardinal of St. Mark, was equally unſucceſsful in Ger- 
many, as Borgia was in Spain. The differences between the 
court of Naples and that of Rome again broke out; and Szxtus 
was obliged to remit the tribute due from Ferdinand, upon 


| his promiſe to defend the holy ſee, and to fit out two 


gallies for the protection of its coaſts. Ferdinand, at the War with 
ſame time ordered his fleet, which conſiſted of ſeventeen the Turks. 
ſhips, to join that of his holineſs, and the Venetians under 
cardinal Caraffa, who failed to the Archipelago; but without 
E any ſervice of importance againſt the infidels. 
n 1473, Sixtus was highly exaſperated againſt Matthias, 
king of Hungary, for having offered to enter 4nto an alliance 
with the Turkiſh emperor. Soon after, he created eight car- 
dinals, and publiſhed a bull for a jubilee to be held at Rome, 
in 1475. Upon the death of RNiario, as aforeſaid, Sixtus 
gave the tithes and principality of Imola, and Forli, together 
with the vicariate of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, to his brother 
Jeronimo. Perceiving that the demands of the king of 
Naples were endleſs, he ſought to ſtrengthen himſelf by 


new alliances, and brought about a marriage between Fero- 


nino, and a natural daughter of the duke of Milan, whoſe 


brother he created a duke. But we are now to attend the 
affairs of Lombardy and Tuſcany. 

After the murder of Picinino, at Naples, Hialy enjoyed Hiſtory of 
ſome repoſe, till diſturbed hy the ridiculous, unſucceſsful Florence. 
ſchemes of cruſading againſt the infidels. Peter de Medici, 
was inferior to his tather Co/mo, both in his political and 
perſonal abilities. As his finances had run into ſome diſ- 


order, he had been perſuaded, by bis pretended friend 
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Diotiſalvi, to call in his debts, which rendered almoſt all 
the great families in Florence, and Tuſcany his enemies; (q 
that be grew very unpopular. Peter thought to ſupport 
himſelf by an alliance with Galeazzo, the young duke of 
Atilan, who demanded the continuance of the ſubſidy that 
had been paid to his father by the Florentines, for maintain. 
ing the ballance of /taly againſt the Venetians. This wa 
oppoſed by all the enemies of the Medici family, who called 
in the duke of Ferrara to their aſſiſtance; but the Meyig 
were {till ſo powerful, that Peter's party prevailed, and the 
heads of the oppoſite faction took refuge at Venice, Naples, 
or Rome, The number and qualities of thoſe exiles were 
ſo great that they were befriended by the Venetian, why 
fought every opportunity of ruining the family of Heidi, 
and all of a ſudden invaded Tuſcany. Peter and his friends 
applied for affiftance to the duke of Milan, and the king of 
Naples. The former came in perſon to their relief, but 
having no talents for war, he was pertuaded to return to 
Milan. Ferdinand ſent ſome troops under the command of 


his ſon * and the campaign paſſed without any thing 
0 


remarkable happening. Peter de Medici was ſo infirm in 
his health, that he was confined to his bed, and he had 
thoughts of reſtoring the republic of Florence to her liberty, 
when he was overtaken by death. He left two ſons, Lorenzs, 
and Guilian, who were too young for government; but 
being under the tutelage of Soderini, who was now the 
greateſt man in Florence, and the firm friend of their family, 
the Florentines ſwore to ſtand by them. 

Young Lorenzo was diſtinguiſhed for his accompliſhments 
both of body and mind, and he ioon found himſelf unealy 


gainſt that under Soderini's tutelage, his meaſures being very pacihc, 
republic. The papal power had acquired ſtrength every day by ihe 


calamities of chriſtendom; and the pope formed a ſecret 
deſign of raifing the greatneſs of his family upon the ruin 
of that of /Jedici. He made the king of Naples his friend, 
by converting his tribute into an annual preſent of a white 
palfrey, properly capariſoned. His holes then entercd 
upon his great fcheme of reannexing to the eccleſiaſtical 


ſtate all the poſſeſſions it had loft. He took Spoleto by ſtorm, 
and beſieged Nicolo Vitelli, the friend of the Medici family, 


in Citta di Caſtello. Vitelli applied to Lorenzo Medici, who 
fent him ſome aſſiſtance; but the place was taken by the 
cardinal of S, the pope's natural ſon, though called his 
nephew. This cardinal had great, but dangerous abilities, 
and his father employed him in forming leagues among 
the Italian princes againſt the Florentiness With this view, 

e undertook a kind of a progreſs through Lombardy ; but it 


was thought, that he was ſecretly poiſoned by the /enetians, 


who, as well as the duke of Milan, began to be alarmed at 
his father's greatneſs. The pope, therefore, was fo far 
from ſucceeding in his favourite deſign, that a league wy 

| | forme. 
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formed againſt him by the duke of Milan, the Venetians, 
and the Florentines, who invited the leſſer powers of Italy 
to accede to it. The Venetians quarrelled with the king of 
Naples, who demanded from them the iſland of Cyprus, and 
th? pope and he formed a counter league. rederic of 
Urlino, was then the Florentine general; but he now entered 
into the ſervice of the pope and the king. In a few months 
moſt of the ſmall ſtates of Italy were in arms againſt each 
other; but the great contracting powers remained ſtill in 
peace. Galeazzs, duke of Milan, the Nero of his time, 
was diſpatched by a conſpiracy of his own ſubjects; but 
Lorenzo ae Mrdict, was more powerful than any of his 
family had ever been in Florence. The pope had nominat-- 
ed Saſviati, his profeſt enemy, to the archbiſhopric of Piſa, 
then belonging to the Florentines, who refuſed him admitt- 
auc into that dignity. 

his exaſperated his holineſs, if poſſible, more than ever Conſpi- 
againſt the Medici, and he ſet up againſt them the houſe of racy 
Puzzi, the moit conſiderable in Florence next to that of againſt the 
Medici; but without any ſhare in the government. Lorenzo Medici. 
coujd not bear this rivalſhip, and Francis, the head of the 
houſe of the Pazi, connected himſelf at Rome, where he 
was a banker, with the pope's family and ſons. It was 
readily agreed on all hands, that the two heads of the 
Medici family ſhould be taken off by aſſaſſination, and that 
Mantejecco, the pope's general in Tuſcany, ſhould back the 
conſpiracy with an army. The king of Naples agreed to 
this horrid ſcheme, as did Salviati, and the young cardinal 
Riario, who lived at Florence in a magnificent palace, where 
the conſpirators held their conſultations. The church of Death of 
St. Reparata, was pitched upon for the ſcene of murder. Guilian. 
Guilian de Medici, was diſpatched, but Lorenzo bravely 
ſtood upon his defence, and by the aſſiſtance of ſome of his 
friends eſcaped the daggers. of the conſpirators. The car- 
dinal was with ſome difficulty ſaved, by ſheltering himſelf 
at the altar; but the archbiſhop of Piſa, with ſome of his 
kinſmen and friends were immediately hanged out at the 
palace windows, as was Francis Paxzi; and the conſpiracy 
being thoroughly quelled by the deaths of the — 
Lorenzs's power was more firmly eſtabliſhed than ever in 
Florence. | 
While this bloody ſcene was tranſacting, two bodies of War in 
troops in the pay of his holineſs and the king of * Tuſcany 
were advancing to ſupport the conſpirators; but ſtopt 
ſhort when they heard of their diſappointment. They were 
reinforced by other troops, and manifeſtos were publiſhed 
by the pope, importing, that they had no quarrel with the 
Plorentines, and that Lorenzo de Medici was the only object 
of their reſentment. The Florentines unanimouſly vowed to 
ſupport him to the utmoſt. They voted a guard for his 


perſon, and underſtanding * pope had laid him under 
| 3 an 
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an excommunication, they obliged the eccleſiaſtics in theiy 
dominions to perform the ſervices of the church as uſual, 
and to difregard his authority. Top were however, ge- 
nerous enough to ſet the cardinal at liberty, as it appeared 
he had been leſs criminal than the reſt. This however did 
not relax the preparations they had made for war. The 
pope's army was commanaed by Frederic of Urbino, and the 
Neap:litan by Alphonſo, the ſon of Ferdinand. They took Ca, 
tiglione, but they muſt have been defeated if the marquis of 
zrrara, the Florentine general, had done his duty. The 

winter coming on, both armies retired to their quarters. 
The Fh- The Florentines, excepting ſome aſſiſtance given them by 
rentines the dutcheſs dowager of Milan, were ſingle in this quarrel, 
favoured their other confederates the Venetians refuſing to aid them, 
by the The duke of Calabria remained ſtill in Tuſcany, where he 
French made ſuch a pragreſs as to threaten Florence itſelf. That 
republic was now in a deplorable condition; and the 
enemies of the Medici reproached Lorenzo, as being the 
cauſe of all their misfortunes, requiring him at the ſame 
time to give them peace. Lorenzo took a magnanimous but 
wiſe reſolution. Depending on the ſuperiority of his 
88 he reſolved to negociate in perſon for his country, 
e had prevailed with Lewis XI. to eſpouſe his cauſe, and 
that prince had ſent Philip de Commines with three hun- 
dred horſe to the aſſiſtance of the Florentines. Lewis, at the 
ſame time, having many reaſons for diſcontent with the 
pope, demanded that he would free Florence from the in— 
terdict, and entered into ſeveral vigorous meaſures to oblige 
him to moderation. Thoſe and many other circumſtances, 
encouraged Lorenzo to proceed in his negociation ; and 
Lewis had prevailed ſo far, that the pope and Ferdinand had 
obtains agreed to a three months truce with the Florentines. Lo- 
peace renxo being furniſhed with full powers to treat, appeared of 
from Fer- a ſudden at the court of Naples, where he harangued Fer- 
dinand, dinand with ſuch eloquence and force of reaſoning, that he 
| ſoon diſgoſed him to a league offenſive and defenſive ; upon 
the Florentines agreeing to pay a ſtipulated ſubſidy to the 

duke of Calabria, who remained ſtill in their territories. 


and the That prince proved more refractory than the Florentines 
pope. had foreſeen. He diſowned the late peace, becauſe his real 


deſign was to become maſter of all Tuſcany, which he 
poſſibly might have been, had he not been obliged to march 
againſt the Turks, who, after ravaging the ſea coaſts, had 
made a deſcent upon the kingdom of Naples, and ſurprized 
the caſtle of Otramto. His holineſs finding his conduct uni- 
verſally condemned, began now to relent in his hatred of 
the Florentines ; and there is great room for ſuſpecting that 
the ſudden and ſeaſonable deſcent of the infidels, was owing 
to the ſecret management of Coſmo, who had no other way 
to ſave his country. Sixtus ſent a meſſage, acquainting the 
Florentines that he was ready, upon their making the proper 
. ſubmiſſions, 
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ſubmiſſions, to agree to an accommodation. This they 
chearfully complied with, and he gave them his benediction, 
after acceding to the peace they had concluded with Fer- 
dinand. He inſiſted however, upon their maintaining 
fifteen armed gallies to be employed againſt the Turks. 


united all the /ralran powers, excepting the Yenetians, againſt 
the Turks; and in June 1481, the duke of Calabria obliged 
the Turks to ſurrender Otranto. A great coldneſs ſucceeded 
between the Neapolitans, and the pope's generals and admi- 
rals, who complained of Alphonſo's avarice, and withdrew 
their gallies from proſcecuting the war againſt the infidels. 
Aphonſo complained in his turn of having Joſt all the fruit 
of the war by the pope's unſeaſonable backwardneſs, and 
joined the duke of Ferrara againſt the Venetians. The Fu- 
rentines took Ferdinand's part, and demanded a paſſage for 
their troops to the aſſiſtance of the marquis, which was 
denied. Upon this, the duke of Calabria, and the Fo- 
rentines commenced hoſtilities, and threatened Rome itſelf, 
Citta di Caſtelly, was retaken by Nicolo Vitelli; but the 
pope's general Nobert of Rimini, entirely defeated the Fe- 
rentines and Neapolitan army under the duke of Calabria. 


intriguing, character. He had taken part with the marquis 
of Ferrara againſt the Venetians, and he had joined with 


ge Aphonſo and the Flerentines, in threatening the pope with a 
8, general council if he did not put a ſtop to the invaſion of 
d the Ferraręſe; but the Venetians refuſed to withdraw their 
d troops, and having beaten thoſe of Florence and Milan, they 
9 beſieged the marquis of Ferrara in his own capital. Even 
f the pope became now ſenſible of the danger of Italy from 
— the overgrown power of the Venetians; and a congreſs was 
e held at Cremona for reducing it. It was propoſed that Lewis 
n the Moor ſhould fall into the Venetian territories, but 
e he declined the expedition, till the Venetians marched 

acroſs the Hada, when, under the walls of Milan itſelf, they 
s proclaimed Lewis an uſurper of the young duke's, his 
| nephew's, birth right. Lewzs, upon this, kept no farther 
e meaſures with the Yenetians, whoſe fleet was deſtroyed by 
1 the confederates, while the Bergameſci, the Breſſan, and the 
] Veroneſe, were ravaged by Lewis and the. duke of Calabria, 
| in the year 1483. 


. It was not long before the intereſts of thoſe two princes 
; became incompatible, 70hn Galeazzo, the true duke of Milan, 
| had married the duke of Calabria's daughter; but Lewrs 
| refuſing to part with the poſſeſſion of the government, he 
joined with the Venetians, who, by the treaty , recovered all 
they had loft, of which he was in poſſeſſion. This alliance 
broke all the meaſures of the Florentines, and the other 


P 4 


confederates, 
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This peace, (by which the Florentines regained poſſeſſion of Otranto 
all that had been taken from them by the duke of Calabria) retaken, 


The dutchy of Milan was at this time governed by Lewis Hiſtory of 
the Moor, brother to the late duke, and famous for his dark, Lenòaray. 
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confederates, who were however obliged to accede to it. 


Death of The haughty pontiff was then upon his death-bed; he waz 


Pope 


Sixtus, 


who is 


exaſperated when he underſtood that the intereſts of his 
family, particularly that of FJeronimo, had been entirely 
neglected in the peace; and the force of his vexation is 
thought to have ſhortened his days, for he died upon the 
thirteenth of Auguſt, 1484. Though Sixtus was juſtly con- 
ſidered as the and of Italy; yet he certainly was a 

reat and fortunate pontiff. He adorned Rome with many 
equally uſeful and magnificent; and though not 
liberal to men of learning, he founded the vatican library, 
to which the republic of letters is ſo greatly indebted. His 
ſon Ferenimo, was forced to fly to Spoleto, and his palace at 
Rome was burnt down by the Savelli, and the Colonnæ; but 
his friends the Ur/inz, held the caſtle of St. Angelo. FJero- 


ſucceed- Mime, upon being paid the arrears due to him, as genera! of 


ed by 
Jnnocent 


VIII. 


the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, perſuaded them to ſurrender it; 
and a noble Genegſe, who took the name of Innocent VIII. 
was elected pope. = | 
Innocent had been long in the ſervice of Ferdinand, and 
his father Alphonſo ; but he no ſooner mounted the papal 
throne, than he required Ferdinand to withdraw his aſſiſtance 
from the Florentines, who were then at war with the Genoeſe 
tor the recovery of Serazana, that had been taken from 
them by Frego/o, a noble Genoeſe. Ferdinand, as uſual, 
trified with the pope, who reſolved to be revenged. He 
knew that many of the Neapolitan barons were uneaſy 
under the duke of Calabria's tyranny ; and that ſome of 
them were already in the field. He immediately entered 
into a correſpondence with the inſurgents, and pretended, as 
lord paramount of Naples, to be the ſole judge of the 
quarre] between the crown and its barons. Alphonſe, on 
the other hand, ſeized the perſons of count Montorio, and 
ſome of the other malecontents ; and the pope encouraged 
the city of Aquila to declare for the inſurgents, and cited 
Ferdinand himſelf to appear before his tribunal at Rome. 
Hoſtilities then commenced, and aroſe at laſt to ſuch a 
height, that his holineſs offered the. inveſtiture of the king- 
dom of Naples to Renate of Lorrain; whoſe mother was 
ſiſter to 'Fahn of Anjou. Ferdinand made an alliance with 
the Ur/ini family, for driving Iunoceni out of Rome; and 
attacked the malecontents ſo vigorouſly, that the pope per- 


ſuaded them to come into a negotiation, which was at laſt 
concluded. By this peace, the pope recovered his right of 


conferring the benefices of that kingdom to whom he 
pleaſed; but many of the great barons refuſed to be includ- 
ed in the accommodation, or to truſt to the king's honour, 
and became voluntary exiles into different parts of chriſten- 


Treachery dom. The king of Arragon, the duke of Milan, and the 


of the 
king of 


Naples. 


Florentines, were the guarantees of the treaty, which Ferdi- 
nand moſt prefidiouſly broke, by impriſoning and putting 
to death moſt of the noblemen whem he had __ to 

pardons 
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irdon. This exaſperated the guarantees, particularly the 
ope, and the Florentines, who from that time entered into 
A ttrict alliance with each other, and his holineſs not only 
excommunicated and depoſed Ferdinand, but nominated the 
French king Charles VIII. as heir general to the houſe of 
nau, to be general of a cruſade againſt him. 


nections between the pope, and Lorenzo de Medici, gather- 
ed ſtrength every day. The latter gave his daughter in 
marriage to a legitimate ſon of Innocent, whom he had be- 
fore he entered into orders. Innocent having humbled Fer- 
{nand, and by the prudent councils of Lorenzo de Medici, 
reftored the tranquility of /taly, died at Rome on the 
twenty fifth of July, 1492, as did Lorenzo, about the ſame 
time, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Peter. The death of 
thoſe two great men again diſordered the balance of power 


crimes rendered him ſo deteſtable, under the name of Alex- VI. pope. 
al ander VI. He was nephew to Caliæxtus III. and his cha- | 
ce racter was ſo execrable in Itah, that his election was de- 
le plored with tears by Ferdinand. Alexander had by Vanotia, 
n a Roman lady, four ſons, and one daughter. The ſecond 
, ſon, was the famous Cz#/ar Borgia, whom he created a 
e cardinal, and duke of Yalentin ; and the father was poſſeſſed 
y of a moſt furious paſſion for the aggrandizement of them 
f all. Peter de Medici had, by the advice of his brother-in- 
d law, Verginio Urſini, entered into an impolitic alliance with 
$ Ferdinand, which gave ſuch umbrage to Lewis the Moor, : 
e that he and the pope concluded a treaty with the Venetians, 
n and promiſed to ſupport the French king in his invaſion of 
d Naples. Charles accordingiy continued his preparations, 
4 and was deaf to all the applications of Ferdinand to lay - 
d them aſide. The latter finding him reſolute, prepared to Death of 
, defend himſelf, but died in the jeventy-firſt year of his age, Ferdinand 
L worn out with the cares of government. He was an able 
. Prince, but was ſtained by a long courſe of cruelty and 
$ 8 and he was at the time of his death immenſely 
1 __ | 
| Ferdinand was ſucceeded by his ſon Albhenſo, who bribed Invaſion 
the pope to be of his party; but Charles continued to be of Naples 
WHT inexorable. The pope granted Hlphonſo the inveſtiture of by the 
1 bis kingdom, and even ſent a meſſage requiring Charles to French. 


lay aſide his intended invaſion. Finding his orders to be 
| ineffectual, he projected a confederacy, in which Bajazet, 
| the Turkiſh emperor, was to be a party for oppoſing Charles, 
| and Ferdinand, king of Spain, promiſed to ſend his fleet to 
the aſſiſtance of the pope and Alphonſo. By this time, the 
| duke of Orleans had advanced to Genba with the vanguard 


| of the French army; and Charles, on the ninth of September, 
| arrived 
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The French king was now making vigorous preparations Death of 
ſor his expedition againſt Naples; and in the year 1491. pope Ja- 
Ferdinand offered to give Innocent his own terms. The con- accent 


in Italy. Innocent was ſucceeded by cardinal Borgia, whoſe Alexander 
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A confe- egainſt him. The emperor Maximilian, and 


deracy 
formed 


againſt 
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arrived with the main body at Ai. France was then ye 
powerful, and the army of Charles, (who had little beſides 
courage to qualify him for a kingdom) irreſiſtable by the 


weak Italian troops. Alphonſo gave the command of his 


army to his ſon Ferdinand, and of his fleet to his brother 
Frederic; but could not hinder Charles from advancing tg 
Rome, which he took poſſeſſion of on the laſt of December, 


. Alexander was now become fo deteſtable by his tyranny, 


and profligacy of his life, that when he retired to the caſt} 
of St. Angelo, for ſafety, the cardinals preſſed Charles tg 
depoſe him; but Charles was in the hands of favourites, 
who had been gained over by Alexander's money, and re. 
fuſed to proceed ta extremities againſt his holineſs. 4]. 
phonſo had become, by his unſteady, cruel, conduct, extremely 
diſagreeble to the Neapolitans. His ſon, Ferdinand, could 
not ſtand before Charles, and the Neapolitans in general 
joined the French ſtandard, while the pope finding all re. 
ſiſtance to be in vain, promiſed to grant him the inveſti. 


ture of the kingdom. Alphanſo, on the twenty ſecond of 


. ſolemnly renounced his crown in favour of his ſon 
erdinand ; and firſt fled to Sicily, with an intention to 
ſpend the reſt of his life in religious retirement; but he 
died as he was preparing to paſs to Spain for that purpoſe, 
Charles ſtruck terror into the Italians by the warlike ap- 
pearance of his troops ; and the vaſt trains of artillery he 
carried along with him. Ferdinand fled firſt to Naples, 
from whence his gallies carried him to the iſland of //chia, 
while, on the tenth of February, Charles having met with 
no oppoſition after his arrival in /zaly, made a triumphal 
entry into Naples, and was acknowledged as king by all 
but a few Calabrians. The acquiſition of a country ſo 
diſtant from his native kingdom, as Naples was, did not 
compenſate to Charles for the powerful confederacy it raiſed 
erdinand, 
king of Spain, engaged to attack France by different quarters, 
while Lew:s the Moor, who now declared himſelf duke of 
Milan, undertook to prevent any more French troops from 


the French entering Italy. Charles acted in every reſpect as if he had 


king; 


been intoxicated with ſucceſs. He launched into all kinds 
of ridiculous pomps, pageantries, and pleaſures, during 


the few weeks he remained at Naples. He treated the 


natives with contempt and diſdain, excluding them from 
all poſts of profit and honour, which he filled with Frenw- 
men; and he had the vanity to procure himſelf to be de- 
clared, by the pope, emperor of Con/tantineple. This title he 
derived from Palæologus, the nephew of the emperor, who 
had loſt that city with his life; and he was even mad 
enough to endeavour to excite an inſurrection among the 
native Greeks, The confederacy which had been formed 
againſt him, rouſed him out of his lethargy. — be 
* * 8 faced 
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inew that the pope, and the Venetians had privately applied 
o the Turkiſh emperor Bajazet II. for aſſiſtance, io drive 
dim out of /taly ; and though he had treated Alexander on 
tat and many other accounts as a criminal, et he publicly 
ad him the homage of obedience, and. ki ed his feet for 
Mis new kingdom of Naples, though he owed it entirely to 
the terror of his arms. 


We have in a former part of this work given an account See 


of the Turk!/ſh prince Jem, who was then priſoner to the Vol. VIII. 
pontiff in Italy; where he fell a ſacrifice to the avarice of that p. 113. 
monſter. All we can add here is, that Alexander received et ſeg. 

for Jeimn's murder three hundred thouſand crowns from his who pre- 
brother Bajazet II. all which he privately employed againſt pares to 


Charles, while at the ſame time he was taking a ſolemn leave 
oath not to diſturb him in the poſſeſſion of his new con- Utah. 


queſts, Charles, like the other ravagers of Itah, grew to 
be in want of money, and had loſt a vaſt number of men 
in Naples; two circumſtances which hurried him back to 
france, So great was his contempt for the Neapolitans, that 
be left only five thouſand French to keep their kingdom in 
we; and he had not with him above eight thouſand men, 
when he left Naples, But we are now upon a molt in- 
tereſting period of the Italian hiſtory. | | 
Charles, in his march to Rome, had entered Florence, and 
had pretended to give the Florentinet law as a ſovereign 
but, though he was befriended by Peter de Medici, whom 


the Florentines expelled for that reaſon, yet he was ſo much 


daunted by the reſolution of Capponi, who tore before his 
face the paper which contained the terms he had preſerib- 
ed, that he left the Florentines in poſſeſſion of their li- 
berties. Peter de Medic: was then in exile at Venice, where 
Philip de Commines, reſided as ambailador from Charles ; but 
that republic affected an entire neutrality with regard to the 
affairs of, Naples, though Charles had made her very advanta- 


geous offers if ſhe would join him. Ferdinand, king of pain, The N. 
whoſe name makes ſo great a figure in the hiſtory of gs e netians 
had ſent a fleet for the defence of Sicily againſt Charles; take part 
and its admiral Suaurex, propoſed in the Venetian ſenate to in the 
check his ambition by a powerful confederacy. The ſenate confede- 
readily agreed to this meaſure, and in April 1495, a league racy. 


for that purpoſe was formed and agreed to by the miniſters 
of the emperor, the pope, the king of Spain, the duke of 
Milan, and the Venstians; and the whole was conducted 
with ſuch ſecrecy, that Gommines had no knowledge of the 
tranſaction till it became public. By this league, the allies 
were to raiſe twenty thouſand foot, and thirty four thouſand 
horſe; but as ſoon as it was intimated to Charles, he ſent 
to demand whether he was to look upon the republic as his 
friend or his enemy. The anſwer of the ſenators was, 
that it was his in majeſty's power to make her either. 
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Charles was as yet uncertain as to the part which the 
pope intended to act, and advanced to Rome, from whence 
the pope fled to Perugia. Charles, though highly incenſe 
at the pope, committed no hoſtilities in his dominions, but 
in thoſe places where he met with reſiſtance. Proceeding 
in his march he found himſelf oppoſed at Fornovo, on the 
banks of the Taro, by eight thouſand Venetians and Milan 
troops, commanded by Gonzaga, the young prince of 
Mantua. As the paſſage of the river was difficult, the fity- 
ation of Charles was critical ; but the valour and diſcipline 
of his troops and generals defeated the Italians, under the 
moſt diſcouraging circumſtances, The confederates lo 
near three thouſand of their beſt men, while the loſs of the 
French ſcarcely amounted to two hundred. Charles hoy. 


ever, was diſappointed in his deſign of paſling the Tar, 


chiefly through the valour of the prince of Mantua; and 
this circumſtance, with that of the confederates having 
plundered a part of his baggage, gave them ſome colour ty 
claim the victory. Charles indeed purſued his journey in a 


manner not much for his reputation; and reached 4. 


Inſolence 
of the 


rope. 


The 
French 


Novara was beſieged by the confederates ; but the duplicity 
of the duke of HMHilan's conduct favoured Charles, who 
arrived at Grenoble in his own dominions on the twenty 
ſeventh of October. Notwithſtanding the departure 6f 
Charles, the war ſtill continued in Italy; but a ſeparate peace 
was concluded between him and Lew:s the Moor, duke of 
Milan. The Venetians took Novara, and the duke of 
Orleans returned to France; while the pope had the inſo— 
lence to ſend a nuncio, commanding Charles inſtantly, under 
pain of eccleſiaſtical cenſures, to evacuate /taly ; and to 
appear before him at Rome. But we are now to return to 
the hiſtory of Naples, which had been left by Charles to 
the government of Gilbert Monipenſier. . 

Ferdinand, ſon to Alphonſo king of Naples, had fled to 
Spain, where he obtained a body of Spaniſb troops under the 


driven out command of Gonſaluo Hermandes, afterwards honoured by 


of Naples, 


the name of the Great Captain. The French troops in Naples 
were now dwindled down to fewer than four thouſand men; 


and the conqueſts of Gonſalvo were very rapid, the French 


dome obliged. to retire to Tarento and Gaeta, the city of 
Naples received Ferdinand as its maſter; and a /enctian 
fleet appeared before it to aſſiſt him. To ſecure the friend- 


ſhip of the king of Spain, Ferdinand married his neice, 


to which 


CTOVNn 
Frederic 
ſucceeds. 


though ſhe was at the ſame time his own aunt; but died 
in tre twenty eighth year of his age, on the ſeventh of 
October 1490. | 

Ferdinand was ſucceeded as king of Naples by his uncle 


Frederic, an amiable prince, who by Gonſaluo's aſſiſtance, 
retook Tarento, and Gaeta; and drove the French out of 
his kingdom. After this, he was ſolemnly crowned by the 
pope's orders, and received the inyeſtiture of his dominions. 


by 


OF THE WORLD. | _ 
py this time, the confederates, who had united againſt See 
Charles, had diſagreed among themſelves; and he had en- Vol. IX. 
tered into a treaty with the Venetians and the Spaniards, P. 80. 
which gave him hopes of recovering the crown of Naples. 

He demanded a paſſage for thirty thouſand horſe, through 
the Venetian and the Milaneſe territories, but it was not 

-anted him; and the Yenetians, the pope, and Lewis thellAoor, 
zppplied as we have already ſeen, for aſſiſtance to the emperor 
Maximilian, who marched into {taly ; but with very indif- 
ſerent ſucceſs. Notwithſtanding the yoke, which Italy had Death of 
{ lately eſcaped from, under the French king, ſeveral of her Charles. 
fates declared for his alliance, even in the teeth of the 
nope, as did many of the cardinals, who were obliged to 
take ſhelter in France. The family of Ur/ini, and the 
duke of Urbino, beat the pope's troops, which obliged him 
to conclude a peace; when Charles died without iſſue, in 
1497, and left his dominions to the duke of Orleans, who 
in his family right, beſides the kingdom of Feruſalem, 
claimed the 7 wo Sicilies, and the dutchy of Milan. | 

Frederic king of Naples, had great reaſon to believe, that Treaty of 
the king of Spain, and the Venetians, had entered into a partition 
ſecret compact with Charles, for partitioning out his domi- againſt 
nions among themſelves. This projet was prevented by Frederic. 
that king's death. Alexander, upon that event, offered to 
transfer all his intereſt to Frederic, provided the latter would 
give his daughter Charlotte, with the principality of Tarento, 
to his beloved ſon, Cæſar Borgia, who intended to quit the 
eccleſiaſtical life; but Frederic rejected this propoſal with in- 
dignation. Upon this, Alexander applied to Lewis XII. t o The pope 
whom his friendſhip was neceſſary on many accounts, confede- 
eſpecially that of being divorced from his wife. Lewis, if rates with 
poflible, was more intent than his predeceſſors had ever Lewis the 
been, upon an expedition into /taly ; and flattered the am- French 
bition of Alexander to the utmoſt. All the crimes of Cæſar king and 
Borgia, who had aſſaſũ nated his brother, the duke of Gandia, the Vene- 
becauſe he had been his rival in the bed of his own lifter, tians. 
who had been likewiſe criminal with her father, did not 
prevent Lewis from heaping upon him the moſt extrava- 
gant favours. He became his advocate with the princeſs 
Charlotte, who was then at the court of France; he created 
him duke of Valentinois, with an appointment amounting 
to forty thouſand francs a year ; and Borgia, having re- 
ſigned his cardinalſhip, carried with him into France, 
the bull that was preparatory to that king's divorce. 
Lerbis made up his quarrels with the Engliſh, and his 
tier neighbours, that he might be at leiture to purſue 
the 2vpqueſt of the Milaneſe. He had even conſented to 
3 give up tu the enetians, the Breſſan, the Cremoneſe, with the 
WM oticr tertirortes that had been fo long diſputed between 
CW item and te ea family, and this treaty was conclud- 
. ed with the {-c1=cy which characterized that republic; io 
| that even the cralty Lewis the Acer, was impoſed upon. 
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Affairs of The Venetians were at this time formidable by their riches 
Lambardy. their acquiſitions, their troops, and marine, not only tg 


Conqueſt 


of Milan 
by the 
French, 


the European, but the Aſiatic, powers; and Lewis the Mas 
having certain intelligence of their treaty with the French 
king, entered into a correſpondence with the Ottoman court 
for reducing them. The Venetians endeavoured to counter. 
act him by their agents at Conſtantinople; but Lewis jp 
Maor, proved himſelf to be the . negociator, and ar. 
tempted to gain the Florentines by means of the marquis 
of Modena, and to bring about a reconciliation between 


them and the Venetians; but in this the marquis was un. 


ſucceſsful, though he prevailed upon the peaſants to expe] 
out of their city the Venetian garriſon. The friendſhip of 
the Turks might have been uſeful to the Moor, had they 
not been wholly intent on conquering and plundering for 
themſelves. They fitted out a powerful armament by ſe, 
which ravaged the Venetian territories, both in Aſia and Ita), 
and even defeated their fleet under the command of their 
admirals Grimani, and Lorotano. All this did little ſervice 
to the Moor, who went in perſon to Germany, to ſollicit 
aſſiſtance from the emperor Maximilian ; but the latter way 
too needy, and tov much embroiled to give him any, 
The Venetians however, found themſelves fo much em. 
barraſſed by the Moor's intrigues, and negociations, that 
they called upon the French king to fulfil his engagements, 
In Auguſt 1409, his army entered Italy, commanded by the 
duke of Aubigni, who was of the blood royal of Scotland, 
the duke of Luxembourg, and the famous Trivulzi. They 
carried Alexandria, though garriſoned with five thouſand 
men, by ſtorm. Lewis the Moor was then at Milan, at 
the head of an army as numerous, and well appointed as 
that of the French, but cowardly and undiſciplined ; and 
he is ſaid to have paid a gold ducat for every #renchman's 
head that was brought him; but the fate of Alexandria 
ſtruck the ſubjects of the Milaneſe with ſuch conſternation, 
that they ſurrendered all their ſtrong places to the invaders, 
who in twenty days time were maſters of Milan itſelf ; into 
which the French king made a triumphal entry. His ſuc- 
ceſſes rendered him the arbiter of the Italian ſtates ; and he 
lent ſix thouſand of his Swiss troops to the pope, who em- 
ployed them in recovering the territories of Romagna, Imola, 
end Forli, which he intended as a proviſion for his ſon 

Eſar. 

Trivulxi, after the conqueſt of Milan, marched with his 
diviſion of the French army to Genoa, by the perſuaſion of 
cardinial Fregoſa. Lewis the Moor was then lord of Genta, 
but the French were as ſucceſsful there as they had been at 
Milan; and Lewis XII. became maſter of Genoa likcwiſe. 
The Venetian conqueſts on the Adda, where they took Car- 
ravaggio, and other places, were equally rapid. They then 


advanced to Cremona, which was ſurrendered to them by 
| the 
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he treachery of its governor, and became part of the Ve. 
tian dominions. Trivulzi, after his ſucceſs at Genoa, had 
deen made governor of Milan, and the Venetians being 
ous of Borgia's progreſs, ſecretly ſollicited Lewis to 
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recall his troops from the Romagna. By this time, the It is re- 
Mr had returned from Germany with ſome troops, molt of covered 
them Sabi, and had the pleaſure to find that the French by Levis 
were deteſted in the Milaneſe, where they lived without 2h Moor, 


order or diſcipline. He took Como without reſiſtance, and 
Trivulzt was obliged to evacuate Milan, and retire to No- 
para; upon which, the Moor again got poſſeſſion of his 
capital, Thoſe bloodleſs conqueits ſeem to have infatuated 
the victors. Pavia, and Parma, ſubmitted to the door, 
who was as Careleſs as the French had been in ſecuring the 
places he took. The Venetians defended Ledi, Placentia, 
and the Cremoneſe; and encreaſed their army with three 
thouſand additional Siu. The French king had ſome days 
before returned to Lyons; but he had ordered an army to 
rendezvous in Piedmont, to join that of the Venetians for the 


relief of Novara, which was beſieged by the oor. Upon who is 

the advance of the confederates, the $wi/s officers under betrayed 
him conbined-to give him up into the hands of the French ; by the 

but at his earneſt requeſt, upon their entering into a treaty Swiſs and 
to evacuate the town of /Vovara, they conſented that he ſent pri- 
ſhould march out in theic ranks diſguiſed like a $7075 ſoldier, ſoner to 
He was, however, diſcovered and betrayed, and ſent priſoner France. 


by Lewis to France, where he died. 


The recovery of the Milaneſe by the French, gave a new Progreſs 
turn to the affairs of 7taly. The Yenetians were contented of Borgia. 


with the quiet enjoyment of the acquiſitions they had made 
during the late war. The pope was pleaſed with the ſuc- 


cels his ſon had met with, and blinded by his deſire to 


_—_— his family. Lewis agreed to give him new re- 
inforcements, by which he reduced Peſaro, Rimini, and at 
laſt, Faenza, the young lord of which, though he was no 
more than eighteen years of age, he put to death. Alex- 
ander, to Borgia's other titles, now added that of duke of 
Romagna, and he would have proceeded to the conqueſt of 
Bologna, had not the French king protected the Bentivoglio 
family; and ſent for his troops under Borgia, he being then 
on his march to Naples. 

Though Ferdinand of Spain, had affiſted Frederic in re- 
covering his crown, yet by the profound diſſimulation of 
which he was ſo eminently poſſeſſed, he had concealed his 
family pretenſions to that crown, in right of his uncle Al- 
phinſo I. Frederic ſuſpected him, through the unwilling- 
neſs he had expreſſed to evacuate ſome places in Calabria, 
that had been taken by Gon/alys; and he had fo ill an 
opinion of Ferdinan4's intentions, that he had not only 
ſecretly ſolicited afſiſtauce at the Ottoman court, where it 


was retuſed him, but had offered to render his crown tri- 


- butary 
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butary to the French king; by paying him a large ſum 2p. 
nually. Lewis rejected this propoſal, becauſe he was afraid 
of Ferdinand, whoſe great poſſeſſions in his own and gi 
wife's right, and by the late diſcovery of America, had noy 

Treaty of made him formidable to all Europe. Lew:s therefore, rather 

partition than have him for his enemy, agreed, but unknown to 

of Naples. Frederic, to a treaty of partition; by which Apulia, and 
Calabria, were to be aſſigned to Ferdinand, and the reſt gf 
the kingdom was to remain with Lew:s. The pope acceded tq 
this treaty, and gave each of the parties an inveſtiture ac. 
cordingly. As Gonſalvo was in poſſeſſion of great part of 
Calabria, Ferdinand had no great difficulty 1n-executing his 
part of the treaty ; but Frederic, overwhelmed by aſtoniſh. 
ment at Ferdinand's pertidy, threw a garriſon into Capua, 
(which was ſoon after ſtormed and plundered by the French 
and retired with the reſt of his army to Naples. He there 
underſtood that the ſtate of his affairs was deſperate, and 
that the invaders were in poſſeſſion of moſt of the other 

Frederic ſtrong places of his kingdom. This determined him to 

reſigns his give an order for the ſurrender of the reſt to Aubigni, and 

crown and throwing himſelf entirely on the protection of Lewes, who 
flies to granted him a ſafe conduct, with an annual penſion of one 

France, hundred and twenty thouſand livres a year, he ſet fail for 
France, where he ſpent the remainder of his days. Hi 
eldeſt fon was then defending Tarento againſt the Spaniard, 
and being obliged to ſurrender it, he was, in breach of the 
articles of capitulation ſent priſoner by Gon/alvo into Spain, 

The The vicinity in one kingdom of the French and Spaniard; 

French Was ſoon attended with diſagreeable conſequences to both, 

again loſe The boundaries of the places which had been aſſigned to 

Naples, each by the partition treaty, was very imperfectly aſcet- 

tained, and occaſioned many diſputes between Gonſalos, 

who was governor of the Spaniſh part, and the duke of 
Nemours, the French viceroy, who imprudent!ly threatened 

to enter upon hoſtilities againſt the Spaniards if they did 

not immediately quit Capitanata, one of the litigated eſtates, 

This demand not being complied with, and Gonſalvo, who 

was obliged to retire to Barletta, being in no condition to 

oppoſe the French, they reduced almoſt all the Spaniſh di- 

viſion. Next year, Gon/alvo having received reinforcements, 
recovered all he had Joſt ; and the year after, the places in 

diſpute were given up to Philip, duke of Auſtria, ſon-in-law 

to Ferdinand; while Philip's fon, Charles, though but two 

| years old, was to be married to the Frenco king's daughter; 
who were to be declared king and queen of Naples, This 
match, which mu have ruined France, never took place. 

Gon/alvs, who was then victorious over the French, refuſed 

to ratify this treaty, and gave a total defeat to the French 

army, under the duke of Nemours, who was killed in 


the action. Ferdinand 2pproving of what Gon/alvo had done, 
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the war continued, but ſtill to the diſadvantage of the 
French; who at laſt Joſt Gacta. Though Lewis continued Farther 
to live in the ſtricteſt correſpondence with Alexander, yet ſueceſſes 
he looked upon Borgia's conqueſts with no favourable eye ; and cruel. 
2nd he interpoſed in favour of Florence, when Borgia was ties of 
vpon the point of attacking it. The pope, partly by Borgia. 
policy, and partly by money, ſtill found means to ſecure 
Lewis in his intereſt ; and Borgia arrived to ſuch power, 
that he became maſter of the dutchy of Urbino, and mur- 
dered the lord of Camerins, and his two ſons, that he might 
get poſſeſſion of their eſtates. The dutchy of Vino ſoon 
after revolting, and the duke being befriended by the Ur/in, 
and ſome other lords in the marquiſate of Ancona, Borgia 
| found means to diſunite them, and to ſecure Vini to his 
intereſt. The firſt fruit of his ſtratagem, was his decoy- 
ing Pau! UrT/im into his power, and putting two of the con- 
federate lords to death in Serzgaglia; while the pope order- 
ed cardinal Vini to be poiſoned, after ſhutting him up in 
the caſtle of St. Angelo. The Uẽrſini eſtates thus fell a prey 
to thoſe rapacious monſters, as did Citta di Ca/tello, and 
Perugia; and, had it not been for the French king, they 
would have ſeized Sienna likewiſe. 85 | 

It is probable, that Lewis would have checked the rapa- Remark 
city and cruelty of the Borgias, had not his affairs been ſo able death 


a, much on the decline in Naples, that his authority was of Alex- 
ne leflened in other parts of Taly. Notwithſtanding his in- ander VI. 
1. junctions, Borgia would have again attempted the conqueſt 
5 of Tuſcany, had not his father's death intervened. Authors 
th. differ in ſome circumſtances, as to the manner in which 
to this happened; but they ſeem to agree upon the whole, in the 
[= following account. Borgia being in want of money, agreed 
95 with his father to poiſon the richeſt cardinals in Rome, at 
of an entertainment, and then ſeize upon their treaſures. 
ed Borgia prepared ſome poiſoned wine, and ſent to the place 
1d where the entertainment was to be held, an order for 
'S, the butler to let none of the gueſts taſte it till bis arrival. 
10 The ſervant apprehending this caution to proceed from the 
to excellency of the liquor, adminiſtered a glaſs full of it to 
li the pope, who entered the room, and being hot, called for 
ts, wine. The effects proved fatal to his holineſs next day; 
in and it is ſaid, that Borgia, who drank in the fame cup, but 
1W diluted with water, ſurvived only by the ſtrength of his 
v0 conſtitution, and the antidotes he made uſe of; but found 
If himſelf too weak to execute the pernicious ſchemes he had 
115 formed. Borgia being univerſally deteſted, kept poſſeſſion of 
e. the vatican, and the caſtle of Sr. Angelo, with ten thouſand 
ed men; and the cardinals who were to elect a new pope were 
ch in doubt how to proceed. Borgia, by promiſing to give his 
in intereſt to a French cardinal, prevented that army from en- 
* tering Rame; but Picolomini, cardinal of Sienna, was choſen 
he pone, and he took the name of Pius III. In the mean 


Vorl. X. Q, While, 
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while, the Colonnæ, and the Urſini, had taken poſſeſſion of 

Rome, and obliged Borgia, with his friends, to take refuge in 

the caſtle of St. Angelo, when the new pope Pius died on the . 

= the twenty ſixth day of his pontificate. ] 
Julius II. He was ſucceeded by Julian de la Rovere, nephew of F 
pope. Sixtus IV, chiefly by Borgia's intereſt; and he took the 4 
name of Julius II. He was one of the moſt active and war. | 

like pontiffs that had ever filled the holy fee ; but upon his 


acceſſion to the pontificate he found himſelf too weak, all at 8 
once, to recover the poſſeſſions of the church from the Vene. 1 
tians, Borgia, and other petty tyrants who had uſurped 4 
them. Borgia had ſtill great power, and Julius endeavour. 4 
ed to prevail with him to reſign all the church dominions 4 
into his hands, that he might take from the Yenetions the I 
pretext they made uſe of that they did not make war upon 1 
the church, but upon duke Valentino. Borgia demurred to - 


this propoſal. The pope arreſted him, and required the 
cities of Romagna to ſubmit to the holy ſee; but they th 


hanged up his meſſengers, on pretence that their lord was 4 
in durance. Julius, however, ſoon found means to oblige 


Borgia to give up all his right in the Romagna; and thus all 
the wicked ſchemes of Alexander VI. for the aggrandizc- A 
ment of his family were blaſted, and ſerved only to ag- 
grandize Julius. Borgia eſcaped to Naples, where he found 
all the long laboured texture of his politics to be a mere 
cobweb. The king of Spain, who was a greater politician, 
and a much wiſer man, than himſelf, ordered him to be ſent 
priſoner to the caſtle of Medina, where he remained for 
three years. Eſcaping from thence, he went to the court 
of the king of Navarre, whole ſiſter he had married, and 
he ſoon after died an ignoble death in a ſkirmiſh with ſome 
' Spaniards. 

| His war- Fulius filled the popedom with a courage and intrepidity 

like qua- that did honour to his ſtation, as the head of a civil com- 

hfications. munity. He overawed the Venetians, and he interpoſed 
with the kings of Spain, and Portugal, in favour of the 
Saracens, whole friendſhip he courted. He recovered from 
the Yenetians all they held in Romagna, and winked at their 
keeping poſſeſſion of Faenza, and Rimini. Lewis XII. was 
then king of France, and ſtill held the dutchy of Milan, 
where he preſided with an independency that gave umbrage 
to Fulins, The latter feeming to adopt the cauſe of the 
houſe of Auſtria, which was now become formidable, 
brought Lewis to accept of his terms, and they entered into 
a ſtrict alliance in the ycar 1506, againſt the Fenetians, 
whoſe power was now intolerable to all the princes and 
ſtates upon the continent. This alliance with the French 
was a favourable circumſtance to Julius, who immediately 
marched in perſon, habited like a military general officer, 
and reduced Perugia, and Bologna. The Bentivoglio family 


yas ſtill in poſſeſtion of the laſt mentioned city, ene 
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depended on the French for protection; but being deceived 
they retired to the Milaneſe, while the pope, to ſecure the 
poſſeſſion of Bologna, indulged the inhabitants with a 
phantom of liberty, by giving them leave to chuſe their 
own magiſtrates; who were no better than flaves to his 
egate. | 
| ext to the aggrandizement of the papacy, the reduction Hiſtory bf 
of the Venetian power was the favourite view of Julius. the league 
The Venetians had offered to hold Faenza, and Rimini, as of Cam- 
tributaries to the holy ſee ; but refuſed to ſubmit to any #raz; 
arbitration for reſtoring them. The French king, and the 

emperor Maximilian, had, by this time, ſecretly formed a 

Jeague againſt Venice, but they diſguiſed it, under the pre- 

text of a confederacy againſt the Turks, To juſtify them- 

ſelves they required the Venetians to deliver up Faenza, and 

Rimini, though at that juncture Julius had taken part with 

the Genoeſe, who had thrown off the French yoke, but in the 

year 1507, were obliged to reſume it. Lewis XII. had re- 

nounced his claim to Naples in favour of Ferdinand, king 

of Arragon, who claimed it as heir to his father's brother, 

Alphonſo I. His wife 1/abella, of Caftile, was now dead, 

and he was the moſt powerful prince in Europe; the Spani/h 

monarchy, the Two Siciles, and all that had been diſcovered 

in America being now in his poſleflion, without a rival, 

or partner. He had been left regent of Caſtile, by his 

queen Jſabella; but the death of Philip, his ſon-in-law, 

freed him from all reſtraint in his own, or his wife's, domi- 

nions. Being void of all reſentment of friendſhip, or gra- 

titude, he grew jealous of Gonſalvo, his great general, to 

whom he owed the kingdom of Naples, and with his new 

queen, Germana, he repaired to that kingdom ; and took 

the adminiſtration upon himſelf. Every circumſtance fe!l 

out in his favour. His daughter Zane, who was the un- 

doubted heireſs of Ca/tile, was ſo affected with the death of 

her huſband Philip, that ſhe was incapable of acting in any 

office of life. His connections with the French king gave 

him ſome uneaſineſs, as he had engaged to reſtore the An- 

7mvine barons to their eſtates; a promiſe he could not per- 

form without injuring thoſe of his own party. He got over 

even this difficulty by his artful management ; and Jeaving 

the count of Ripagorza, his viceroy in Naples, he bad an in- 

terview with the ned king at Savona, where they put the 

iniſhing hand to their league againſt the Venetians. Verdi 

hand, who was the beſt ſerved of any prince ever known; 

and deſerved it the leaſt, carried with him to Spain, Gon- 
faky, whoſe accompliſhments had gained him ſo much 
eſteem from all the other powers of Furope, that he was 
araid to expreſs his intentions till he arrived in Spain, 
where he confined his great captain to his own eſtate. One 
of his motives for entering into the league againſt the Vene. 


Hans,” was their detaining in their hands ſome towns en the 
2 | Coat 
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coaſt of Naples, as pledges for money that they had adyane. 
ed to his predeceſſors. The hiſtory of Fenice becomes noy 

; the capital object in that of Itahy. 
Which Notwithſtanding the great ſecrecy with which the con- 
the Vene- federacy againſt that republic had been formed, the ſenate 
tian: more than ſuſpected the tranſaction, and did all they could 
counteract to avert the blow. They might have ſucceeded, had nct 
Julius II. been as ſagacious, penetrating, and reſolute 35 
themielves; and kept to his main point by rejecting al 
offers of an accommodation. The Fenetians had endes. 
voured to disjoint the alliance that was formed agaiiiſt them, 
by dividing the emperor and the French king, but they weie 
gee reconciled by the pope; and the reader, in a former part of 
Vol. Ix, this work, may conſult the hiſtory of the league of Cambray, 
p. 86. which threatened deſtruction to that republic. Maximilian, 
et ſeq, And Lewis embraced each others intereſt from dread of the 
VJenetians; though in other reſpects their views were quite 
oppoſite. The Yenetians were in alliance at that very time 
with France, and had obtained great advantages over Maxi. 
milian, All parties negociated with the moſt profound 
diſſimulation, and all of them loſt: in the event. The 
Venetian policy was too finely ſpun to be ſucceſsful. They 
had, by an ill-judged imitation of the Raman republicans, 
diſobliged Maximilian, by decreeing triumphal honours to 
their general Alviano, a weak man, but a great commander, 
who had taken Trie/te, Goritz, and many other places from 
the emperor. Maximilian, though a mean, intereſted prince, 
when neceſſity preſſed him, could not brook the havughti- 
neſs of the republic; and dropped all reſentment againſt 
the French king, that he might humble the Yenetians. He 
revived the imperial claims upon all their poſſeſſions on the 
continent; and, perphaps, no ſtate ever had greater reaſon 
to dread ruin, than the Y2netian republic had at this juncture, 
The The French king, by his poſſeſſion of the MHilaneſe, was 
French now a principal power in /ta/y; Ferdinand was king of 
join with Naples; the Florentine republic was flouriſhing and hated the 
the king Venetians; and we have already ſeen the reaſons that in- 
of Naples, duced the pope to enter into, or, rather, form the league of 
Cambiray. There ſcarely was a power upon the continent 
of Europe that had not a demand upon the Yenetians. Even 
the king of Hungary claimed their poſleſſions in Dalmatia, 
The duke of Savoy complained that they had uſurped the 
kingdom of Cyprus, to the prejudice of his family ; and tne 
republic was too powerful a neighbour to the French king, 
as duke of Milan. The duke of Ferrara had Jikewie 
claims upon the republic, which held Rovigo, and the 
Poleſin; and though he and the PFlorentines were but incon- 
fiderable parties in the league, yet they were uſeful in the 
confederacy by their ſituations. We muſt not omit to 
mention, that the conceſſions of rad to the P enetians, 
| whic 
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which great part of the Milangſe was ſeparated from that 
dutchy, founded a capital article for inducing the French ., 
king to enter into the confederacy, Cardinal Amboiſe, and ibid. 
Margaret of Auftria, the governeſs of the Low Countries, 
ut the finiſhing hand to all the differences between the 
Trench king and the emperor ; and it was finally agreed at 
Cimbray, that all the contracting powers ſhould endeavour to 
recover the places and dominions which had been uſurped 
from them by the Venetians. In this league, we are to ob- 
ſerve a moſt important circumſtance in the hiſtory of Italy, 
that the French king agreed to take the inveſtiture of the 
dutchy of Milan from the emperor. — oa 
We cannot agree with ſome authors, that the Venetian Haughti- 
ſenate was entirely ignorant of this league till they felt its neſs of 
effects. It is moſt probable, that the ſame difiimulation the Vene. 
which had influenced the allies, prevailed among them to z;ars. 
diſguiſe their knowledge of their enemies intentions, This 
diſimulation was partly owing to haughtineſs. The Yene- 
trans knew the vaſt extent of their power and riches, and 
tho' they had behaved with the greateſt ſubmiſſion to avert 
the impending ſtorm ; yet they were determined to face it. 
The pope animated the whole confederacy, and he ftipu- 
lated that Ravenna, Corvia, Rimini, Faenza, and ſome other 
places poſſeſſed by the Venetians, ſhould be ceded to him. 
Verma, Padua, Fayenxa, the Treviſan, Friuli, and all the 
tract on the coaſt of the Adriatic, were to revert to the em- 
peror; while the French were to hold the Breſſan, the Cre- 
mercſe, Crema, and all that the Venetians had taken from 
the MHilaneſe. The emperor. aſſembled a diet at Con- 
farce, on pretext of going to Itah to receive the imperial 
crown, which created ſome jealouſy in Lewis, and, at his 
requeſt, the Venctians denied a paſſage to his troops; but in 
the month of February 1508, notwithſtanding the rigour of 
the ſeaſon, he and his army were within four leagues of 
Virina. The Venetian general Alviano, upon the emperor's 
being obliged to return to Germany, attacked and defeated | 
his troops in the valley of Cadorino, the imperialiſts leaving 1 
five thouſand dead upon the ſpot, while the Venetians ex- 1 
| 


tended their. conqueſts over the houſe of Auſiria both by fea 
and land; but all of a ſudden they were deſerted by Tri- 
vulzi, who had received intelligence that the league of [ 
Cambray was concluded. The emperor repaired the loſs he | J 


A had received in his late defeat, by raiſing a new army, but 4 
it mutinied for want of pay; and the Venetians took Tr12/te. 1 
12e A ſ. . . . - h h h h - Fr 
k cene of diſſimulation enſued, in which the haughtinels 
of the Venetian republicans ſurmounted their prudence, by 


provoking the French king, at a juncture when an artful ma- 
y nagement, and proper compliances, could have broken the 
5 league of Cambiay. This confederacy ſtartled even the 
a d:vntleſs pope Julius II. leaſt it ſhould erect a power in 
in Italy ſtill more formidable than that of the Penetians. 


2. 3 The 
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'The latter, when it was too late, endeavoured to diſunite thy 
allies; and finding their endeavours fruitleſs, they recalled h 
their ambaſſadors from the French court. | , 
Progreſs The Venetians applied for aſſiſtance to the king of Eng. be 
of the land, but without ſucceſs, as he had ſome thoughts of ac- 
league of ceeding to the league of Cambray; but they raiſed an army 
Canbray. of about twenty thouſand men, and fitted out a fleet to act 
| | againſt the Neapolitan coaſts, The army of the republic h 
conſiſted. of raw undiſciplined troops, and the councils of 
her ſenate were divided between the operations propoſed 
by Petiglian, and Alvians, their two chief generals; the 
former of a cautious, and the latter of an enterpriſing, cha- 
racter. The parties in the league of Cambray endeavoured 
to diſtreſs the Venetians, by ordering their ſubjects, even 
under pain of death, to leave the dominions of the republic; 
but the Venetians wiſely iſſued other orders, by which they 
detained all the hands that were uſeful in manufactures and 
commerce. | 
Saccefles By this time, the French army had entered Italy, and had 
of the taken one thouſand of the Yenetian infantry, who were in 
French garriſon at Treviglio; but the place was retaken by Petiglian, 
who induſtriouſly avoided a battle. Lewis, who was at the 
head of his army, cut off the communication between the 
Venetians and the Cremoneſe, from whence they derived their | 
ſubſiſtence ; and this produced a battle, in which Alviano, | 
the brave Venetian general, was defeated, with the loſs of 
five thouſand men. The cautious Petiglian declined being 
engaged in this battle, and his conduct was approved of by 
the 8 though in conſequence of their defeat they 
loſt Caravaggio, Breſcia, and Bergamo. The Venetians now 
became folly ſenſible of the danger that threatened 
them, and ſaw the vanity of truſting to the refinements of 
policy. They applied to the pope, who would hear of no 
terms, and who had already reduced Faenza, Ravenna, Ri- 
mini, and other places which he had claimed in the begin- 
ning of the war. The emperor was equally inexorable, 
though they had offered to reſign all the places they had 
taken from him ; ſo that the republic had then no option, 
but that of defending herſelf with vigour. The rapidity of 
the French, and the emperor's conqueſts, baffled all their pru- 
_ dence ; but they magnanimouſly refuſed the aſſiſtance offer- 
_— ed them by the Turks. The petty dukes of Ferrara, and 
{I Mantua, took from them the Poleſin, with the towns of 
Axole, and Lunet; and the duke of Brunſwick, the imperial 
in 1taly. general, had recovered Trie/te, Feltri, and Belluno. In ſhort, 
the conqueſts of the allies were ſo quick, that it was pro- 
poſed in the Venetian ſenate to abandon all their poſſeſſions 
on the continent, and to collect all their ſtrength at Venice. 
Padua, and Treviſo, refuſed to ſubmit to the imperialiſts 
who beſieged the ſormer city; but the inhabitants defended 
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te the Wil +: (6 nobly, that the duke of Brunſwick was forced to raiſe 


alled the fiege with loſs and diſgrace. 
| Notwithſtanding this, the Venetian republic muſt have The P. 


Lag deen annihilated, had it not been for the diilentions that nerians 
ay aroſe among the confederates. The needy emperor Max:- loſe and 
TOY milan, was for beſieging Venice, in hopes of plundering her 
* immenſe treaſury ; but the king of Spain refuſed to aſſiſt 
| li him with a fleet. The pope was no longer the enemy of 

*. the republic after regaining the places he claimed; and a 
b * coldneſs ſprung up between him and the French king. The 

wy l/mnetians perceived this, and it redoubled their efforts for 

"MY defending themſelves, eſpecially as his holineſs gave them 

ured private aſſurances of his friendſhip, and that he was only 

hs overawed from publiſhing it, by the kings of France, and 

* ain. Their recovering Vicenza, was one of the firſt 

= carneſts of their returning good fortune. They raiſed 

and money to pay their troops ; they encouraged the people to 

ſtand on their defence at firſt, but afterwards to attempt the 

In recoyery of thoſe places which had ſubmitted to the con- 

0 federates, chiefly. becauſe they thought that the republic 

1 was too weak to protect them. They ſoon reduced the 

%. Pileſin, Feltri, and ſome other places; they divided their 

12 forces into threę parts, and they even beſieged Ferrara, but 

* the French general, Chaumont, obliged them to deſiſt with 

55 conſiderable loſs. This misfortune was followed by the 74:4. p. 8p. 
8. ſurrender of Padua, which had continued ſo long faithful 

8 to the Venetians; but was now betrayed to the emperor by 

7 its inteſtine diviſions. Maximilian would, at this time, have 


/ embraced the peace, as his finances were in no condition to 

f continue the war; and he had been, by the pope, rendered 

- jealous of the French king. His demands were too exorbi- 
tant, and the Venetians not only rejected them, but reſolved 

; to attempt the recovery of Padua. This could not be done recover 
without the greateſt ſecrecy, to which the ſenators bound Padua. 
themſelves by oath. Gritt: was intruſted with the execution 

| of this deſign ; and finding means to introduce ſome troops 

Into the fortreſs in covered waggons, the imperial garriſon 

were made priſoners, and that important city was recovered 

by the Venetians. So bold and ſpirited a ſtroke, at a time 

when their enemies were every where elſe triumphant, gave 

a wonderful turn to the affairs of the Yenetian republic. 

Pope Julius immediately took off the interdict from the The Ve. 
republic, and even ſuffered his ſubjects to enliſt in their zetiax re- 
- ſervice, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of the emperor, public 
and the French king. He tampered with the king of England ſaved by i 
to declare war againſt France. He brought the Sto to the diſ- ; 
abandon Lewis, and to take pay under the Venetians; and union of 
he ſhewed himſelf now as active in aſſiſting them to re- her eng- 4 
cover their affairs, as he had been before in diſtreſſing them. mies. i 

lius had altered his conduct upon interefted principles. 


1 
Fil Fenetians not only quitted all the Romagna to him, but 
| O | — 
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gave a free navigation in their gulph to his ſubjects. No 
ſooner was the treaty, concluded between him and them, 
known, than he was ſeverely upbraided by the emperor, 
and the French king, though they did not as yet ſee jnto the 
whole depth of his deſign ; which was that of driving both 
Lewis, and Maximilian out of Italy; but chiefly the former. 
He had practifed various methods to bring the Venetian, 
and Maximilian to unite againſt the French; and at laſt a 
congreſs was appointed at Scala, where the biſhop of Gur 
managed for the emperor, and the biſhop of Peruſa for the 
pope ; but the pride and poverty of Maximilian, who de- 
manded the Paduan, Vicenza, and Treviſan, to be ceded to 
him, and an immenſe ſum for the expences of the war, oc. 
caſioned the conferences to be broken up without any effect. 
Julius, notwithſtanding this, did all he could to diſſuade 
the diet of Germany from ſeconding the emperor's views in 
Italy; but with ſo little ſucceſs, that his nuncio was turned 
out of the aſſembly ; the Yenetians were put to the ban of 
the empire, and an offenſive and defenſive treaty was con- 
cluded with the French king. Ts 

Pope 7u- Fulius, far from being daunted by the renewal of this 
lias breaks confederacy, which was become formidable by the acceſſion 
with the of the Germanic body, brought Henry VIII. of England, a 
French vain, aſpiring, but powerful, young prince, over to his 


232 


King. cauſe; and the Venetians, after recovering ſeveral of their 


towns, laid ſiege to Verona, and made an attempt upon 
Genoa, but were defeated in both by the-French. Lewis, at 
that time, had many reaſons for keeping well with the holy 
ſee; but the impetuoſity of Julius fruſtrated all his ſchemes 
for a reconciliation. The ſtorm fell upon the duke of 
Ferrara, who continued til] to be attached to the French 
king, and on pretext of his having made ſome invaſions 
upon the patrimony of the church, he marched with an 
army into his dominions. Lewis could not be diverted 
from ſupporting the duke of Ferrara, though at the ſame 
time he was threatened with a revolt in the Milaneſe, and 
in Genca. Finding all his endeavours to reconcile Julius to 
be vain, he conſulted his clergy, who agreed to ſupport 
him in oppoſing the temporal encroachments of his holi- 
neſs ; while Julius carried on a war againſt the duke of Fer- 
rara, gave to Ferdinand the inveſtiture of the kingdom 
of Naples, and reduced the tribute to be paid to the holy 
ſee to a purſe of two thouſand crowns, beſides the white 
palfrey. This inveſtiture did not, however, entirel' 
anſwer the views of Julius, as Ferdinand was too cool, and 
too cautious, to enter precipitately into a war with the 
French king. ulins took into pay twelve thouſand 
Swiſs, and formally declared war againſt Lewis, who offer- 
ed to withdraw his protection from the duke of Ferrara; 
but the haughty pontiff rejected all other terms than 1 = | 
cc Fo 
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of the French entirely evacuating /taly. Towards the end 
of September, he marched, habited like a temporal general, 
it the head of his army, to Bologna. He ſoon made himſelf 
maſter of Concordia, but the French garriſon of Mirandola, 
which he likewiſe attacked, checked his progreſs for ſome 


tine. Leaving Bologna on the twenty ſecond of January, Perſonal 
zu, he repaired to his camp before Mirandola, where, valour of 
wainſt the advice of the ambaſſadors and cardinals in his the pope, 


train, he led on his troops in perſon to the aſſault of the 
place, and preſſed the ſiege ſo vigoroully, that having forced 
it to capitulate, he entered it at the head of his army 
through the breaches he had made, and obliged the inha- 
bitants to pay him a ſum of money to be exempted from 
plunder. He then granted the inveſtiture of Mirandola to 
John Francis Picus, for twenty thouſand crowns; and would 
have formed the ſiege of Ferrara, had he not been prevented 


by the vigilance of the French. The great powers of Europe ibid. 
yere at this time concerting meaſures for calling a general p. 8g. 


council to depoſe the turbulent pontiff; and both the 
emperor, and the French king, had ſent ambaſſadors to 
Hartua, to negociate an alliance againſt him; but their in- 
tereſts were ſo incompatible, that they concluded upon 
nothing, Julius laid hold of this opportunity to en- 
ceavour to detach the emperor from the French king; and 
he prevailed with the Venetians to employ their fleet in 
an attempt againſt Genoa, but it was unſucceſsful, and the 
Venctians loſt ſome of their ſhips. 


Trivulzt had, at this time, the command of the French in The 
Jah; and his maſter being apprehenſive that Maximilian French. 
mizht be prevailed on, either through inconſtancy or po- take Bo- 
jerty, to join the pope, he ordered that general to obſerve Jogna. 


no farther meaſures with his holineſs, and to proſecute the 
var with all poſſible vigour. Trivulxi, accordingly took 
Concordia, and being joined by Bentivog/to, the deſcend- 
ent of the lords of Bologna, he marched towards that city, 
which was defended by the pope's general, Vini, and his 
legate the cardinal of Pavia, while he himſelf hed retired 
to Ravenna. Upon the approach of the French to Bologna, 
tie pope's army fled, and left moſt of its baggage and ar- 
tillery in the hands of the French. Its two generals repaired 
to Ravenna, where the diſputes between them ran ſo high, 
that Ur ini, who was nephew, as well as general, to the 
pope, ſtabbed the cardinal to the heart with a dagger ; but 
the murder was overlooked by Julius. 


The pope's want of caution, his aſſuming a temporal Wonder- 
character, the injuſtice of his claims, and the turbulence of ful firm- 
dis diſpoſition, had given his enemies vaſt advantages againſt neſs of the 
bim; and nine of his cardinals, joined with the biſhop of pope. 


burck and the French party, in affixing public citations for 
a general council to be held at P:/a, to which the pope was 


lunmoned to appear in perſon, becauſe the members were 


« determined 
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determined to proceed to the reformation of the church, 
Julius endeavoured to diſconcert this confederacy, which 
ſtruck at the very root of his authority. He offered to treat 
with the French king, and the cardinals who were aſſembled 
at Milan; but finding all his advances to be in vain, he 
appointed a general council to be held at Rome; and 
formed a new alliance againſt Lewis, and Maximilian. 
It is amazing, how one obſtinate old man could, by the 
force of his character alone, notwithſtanding the univerſal 
deteſtation of his perſon, make head againſt the greateſt 
powers in Europe, The ſecret bigotry and ſuperſtition of 
Lewis, with regard to the pontificial authority, never ſuffered 
him to act againſt it with vigour. His declared intention 
of expelling the barbarians (for ſo he called the French and 
Germans) out of Italy, rendered him ſo popular there, that 
the Piſans treated the French and other prelates aſſembled 
there to hold the council, with ſuch contempt, that they 
removed their ſeſſions to Milan, where they met with the 
like inſults, tho' that city then belonged to the French king. 
This general diſlike of the French, encouraged the pope to 
thunder out his anathemas, not only againſt all the revolted 
cardinals and eccleſiaſtics, but againſt all the temporal 
princes who ſhould protect or patronize them. This vigour 
ſoon had the deſired effect, and the council at Milan was 
now regarded as an aſſembly of pragmatical ſchiſmatics, 


Who We cannot reflect on the ſtupendous conduct of Julius, 
makes a without admiring the wiſdom of his councils, and the in- 
new, terpidity of his behaviour. He knew that Ferdinand if 


alliance a- Spain, continued to behold the French power in /taly with 
gainſt the an evil eye; and as the daughter of that prince, Catharine of 
French. Arragon, was the wife of Henry VIII. of England, he re- 
ſolved to avail himſelf of his late connections with Ferdi. 

nand, by engaging Henry to attack the French. He could 

not have a more favourable ſubject to work upon than 

Henry was, and Julius flattered him with the thoughts of 

having the title- of moſt chriſtian king transferred from 

Lewis to himſelf, and his becoming the champion and pro- 

tector of the church. Henry fell into the ſnare, but affect- 

ed a ſhew of moderation, by ſending a herald to Paris, re- 
quiring the French king to deſiſt from the impious war he. 

was waging againſt the holy ſee. No regard being paid t 

this meſſage, Henry would have found it difficult to have 

engaged his parliament in a papal war, had he not made a 
requiſition of all the antient patrimonial provinces in 

France, that had formerly belonged to Henry's anceſtors; 

and this determined the Eng/;/h parliament to ſupport him in 

the war. Henry was as open and unſuſpeCting as his father. 
Expedi- in-law was crafty and deſigning. The cauſe of Henry, an 
tion of the the pope, obtained now the appellation of the holy league; 
Engliſh in and Ferdinand had the art to perſuade his ſon-in-law to 
Spain. ſend an army under the marquis of Dorſet, to ag 
| * | | Whele 
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where his true deſign was, that the Engliſb ſhould affiſt him 
in conquering the kingdom of Navarre for himſelf. The 
parquis ſaw through the intereſted views of Ferdinand, and 
refuled to join him in his operation, without freſh orders 
from England. While he was waiting for thoſe, the troops 
under his command were ſuftering all kinds of hardſhips from 
fckneſs and famine : and without waiting for the return of 
the meſſenger they mutinied, and obliged their commanders 
to carry them back to England. 
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An incident happened about this time, that gave ſome War in 
indications of peace ; for an univerſal report prevailed of Lombardy. 


the pope's death by an apoplectic fit. He recovered how- 
ever, and proceeded againſt his enemies with greater vigour 
than ever. He engaged in his ſervice ſixteen thouſand 
Swiſs, who marched into Lombardy, where they overawed 
the French, and the fathers at Milan. He put Florence, and 
Piſa, under an interdict, for having favoured the ſchſmatical 
council ; and when he received the ſuccours that had been 
ſtipulated by the king of Spain, he reduced all the places 
belonging to the duke of Ferrara, in the Romagna. In the 
beginning of the year 1512, he ordered the cardinal de 
Medici, who commanded his army, to retake Bologna; but 
it was relieved by the brave Ga/ton de Foix, the French ge- 
neral, The Venetians at this time became maſters of 3 24 
by the revolt of its inhabitants from the French, and were 
befieging the citadel. Ga/ton flew to relieve it, and after 
defeating the Venetian army with a far inferior force, he 
took the city by ſtorm, and put its garriſon, to the number 
of five thouſand men, to the ſword. ' Ki 


The French king perceiving that nothing leſs than the Gafton de 
total expulſion of the French out of Italy, would ſatisfy the Foix gains 
pontiff, ordered his general de Foix to attack the pope in the battle 
Rome itſelf, and a legate on the part of the council of of Ra- 
Milan was appointed to attend, to receive, in the names of venna, but 
thoſe fathers, the places conquered from his holineſs. The loſes his 


Wiſs had been for ſome time the flower of the French life, 


armies, and the conqueſt of Milan had been chiefly owing 
to them. Senſible of their own importance, they had de- 
manded from Leꝛbis an augmentation of their pay, which, 
out of a miſtaken frugality, he refuſed them, and the pope 
had very politically engaged them in his ſervice; but de 
Fix, who was an excellent general, was at the head of 
twenty thouſand good troops, and thought himſelf a match 
jor the confederate army ; the chief {trength of which con- 
lited of the Sit, and the Spaniards, He endeavoured to 
bring them to a battle, but as they expected great things 
Irom the diverſion of the Engliſb in their favour, they de- 
lined it, till he beſieged Ravenna. This brought on a 
general engagement, in which de Foix totally defeated the 
allies, who foſt above ſeven thouſand men; but his own 
amy was ruined at the ſame time, and himſelf killed in the 
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purſuit. This victory was the deſtruction of the French in. 
tereſt in Italy. La Palice, who ſucceeded de Foix in the 
command, took poſſeſſion of Ceſena, Imola, Forli, and Ra. 
venna ; all which he delivered into the hands of the carding] 
jo gr with whom, however, he differed. The ſue. 
ceſſes of la Police, ſeemed only to render the pope more ob- 
ſtinate againſt a peace; but, by way of precaution, he order. 
ed ſome gallies to be in readineſs to carry him from Royy, 
in caſe la Palice had advanced with his army to that capital; 
which his holineſs ſoon underſtood he was in no condition to 
do. Lewis, continuing his ill judged frugality, had negleQ. 
ed to ſupply him with men, money, proviſions, or ammu- 
nition, which rendered the mercenaries he had hired from 
the princes of Germany, and who were the flower of hi 
troops, mutinous; while a new deſcent from England upon 
the coaſt of France, obliged him to recall part of his army 
out of Italy. PETTY | 

The fathers at Milan, elated by the protectiomof a vide. 
rious army, and ignorant of the true ſtate of affairs, had 
ſuſpended Fulius from the pontificate ; but without acquir- 
ing either ſtrength or credit to themſelves. The pope, on 
the other hand, opened the Lateran council at Rome, in 
which he emitted new fulminations againſt the council at 
Milan; and he had ordered a new body of Swif5, which he 
had taken into his pay, to penetrate into that dutchy. This 
laid la Palice under a freſh - diſability for proceeding to 
Rome, and he was obliged to return towards the _— 
Every thing now contributed to the glory of Julius. The 


needy emperor, Maximilian, complained that he had been 


rather a loſer than a gainer by the league of Cambray, and 


had, for ſome time, entered into a ſecret negotiation with the 
king of England, which was managed by Julius, and Fer- 


Maximi.- 
lian 
Sforza 
duke of 
Milan. 


into their views. He publiſhed a decree cal 


d:tand ; and by the force of Engliſh money he was brought 

| Jed the Avocatoria, 
by which he recalled out of the French ſervice all German 
ſoldiers, on the pain of being treated as traitors to their 
country; and to complete the ruin of the French in Milan, 


the Swiſs, as if intended to make amends for their treachery 


to the father, had proclaimed the ſon of Lewis the Moor, 
duke of Milan. No fewer than five thouſand Germans hav- 
ing, upon the emperor's avocatory letter, deſerted the French; 
la Palice was obliged to retire to the Paveſe, and Trivulzi was 
expelled from the city of Milan, and forced to take refuge 
in Piedmont, to which country the fathers of the ſchiſmatic 
council likewiſe retired. In the mean while, the Swiſs 


and Venetian, recovered Cremona, and Bergamo, Pavia, Ludi, 


and ſeveral other towns; which they held for the members of 
the holy league. Julius laid in his claim to Parma, and 


Placenza, which ſubmitted about the ſame time, as being 


places that had belonged to the antient exarchate of Ra- 
venna, Fregoſo, the Genceſe doge, drove the _ ot. 
” 8 a 
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that city; and Bologna, with all the Rimagna, returned to 
the obedience of the pope; who, had he lived longer, would 
have deſtroyed Bologna for its diſaffection. Ls 

The expulſion of the French from /taly did not complete Schemes 
the mighty deſigns of Julius. The Spaniards and Germans of Julius 
continued till to have a footing there; and it was neceſlary in 1raly, 
they ſhould be expelled alſo. Both Ferdinand, and Maxi- 
milian, had an eye upon the Milaneſe, as a convenient eſta- 
blimment for the younger branches of their families; but 
both of them were diſappointed, for Julius gave the in- 
inveſtiture of it to Maximilian Forza. The Medici had for 
ſome time been expelled from Florence, and the cardinal of - 
that name, who had been employed by the pope, had been 
taken priſoner at the battle of Ravenna, from whence hav- 
ing made his eſcape, the pope reſolved to re-eſtabliſh 
his family in Florence, and thereby fix the two great 
ſtates of Lombardy, and Tuſcany, under the dominion of 
Italian families. He accordingly compelled the Florentines 
to receive for their maſter Lorenzo de Medici II. the car- 
dinal's nephew. The council of Lateran was, all this while, 
fitting at Rome, and its authority was recognized by the 
biſhop of Gurck, whom Maximilian had ſent to prevail up- 
on Julius to receive him as his coadjutor in the popedom ; 
but he could not prevail. 5 

Julius having thus wonderfully conquered all the confe- His death, 
deracies that had been formed againſt him from time to 
time, by the greateſt powers upon the continent of Europe; 
contracted, ſome time before his death, an unſurmountable 
jealouſy of all connections between them and the Talian fa- 
milies he had raiſed. He had proceeded to abrogate the 
* pragmatick ſanction in France, by which the temporalities 
of the Gallican church were rendered independent upon the 


the ſea of Rome; and he had given away, to the longeſt ſword, 

" the crown of France. He intended to have ruined the duke 

1 of Ferrara, and to have altered the government of Florence, 

4. becauſe he thought the houſe of Medici was two much 

ot attached to the king of Spain: but while he was meditating 

* thoſe, and many other great deſigns, he was over taken by 

* death, on the twenty firſt of February, 1513. | > 

I The tyranny and turbulence of pope Julius II. though Succeeded 
* beneficial to the popedom, had been very diſagreeable to by Leo X. 
. the cardinals, who now reſolved to chuſe a 3 an 5 
* oppoſite character; and ſuch was the cardinal: de Mellici, 

* on whom all of them threw their eyes. He was the fon of 

0 Lorenzo de Medici, of Florence, and was eminent for all the 

/ arts and politeneſs for which /taly was now ſo much diſtin- 

75 guiſhed. He was, at this time, no more than thirty ſeven 

of years of age, and had been made cardinal by Innocent VIII. 

* when he was but fourteen. The ſoftneſs of his manners, 

* his generoſity, his learning, wit, and affability, united all 

A voices in his fayour ; and being unanimouſly choſen 8 
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as it was fatal to ſpiritual tyranny and ſuperſtition. With 
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this hiſtory, have an opportunity to obſerve, that his pro. 
motion was as beneficial to arts, the ſciences, and learnin 


all the amiable qualities Leo poſſeſſed, it is generally alloy. 
ed, that he had no ſenſe of religion ; that he was volupty. 
ous to the laſt degree, a complete maſter of diflimulation, 
and regardleſs of all good faith, but magnificent beyond 
any pontiff that had ever filled the papal throne, At 
the time of his acceſſion, though Italy had been deſolated 
by war, yet never, even in the time of Auguſtus, and his 
ſucceſſors, had ſhe been fo illuſtrious by the practice of the 
fine arts, which have, perhaps, been upon the decline ever 
ſince. This ſeems, in a great meaſure, to have been owing 
to that policy her princes and ſtates had for ſome time 
adopted of employing foreigners to carry on their wars; b 
which her natives were left at leiſure to cultivate their fa. 
vourite ſtudies, | | | 
The acceſſion of Leo X. created a remarkable alteration in 
the affairs of /taly. The duke of Ferrara was reſtored to 
all his poſſeſſions in the Romagna, and carried the papal 
banner at the coronation of the new pope, which was per- 
formed with ſo much magnificence in the church of the 
Lateran, that it coſt him one hundred thouſand crowns, 
The ſchiſmatical cardinals, who had tranſlated the ſeſſions 
of their council from Milan to Lyons, ſubmitted to Lea, 
who ordered them to remain at Florence; but in the mean 
while, to lay aſide their habits, till they could be regularly 
reinſtated in their dignity; of which they had been de- 
prived by the Lateran council. This tranquility of eccle- 
ſiaſtical affairs, however, was far from producing the like 
in temporal. The emperor refuſed to reſtore Verona to the 
 Penetians, and for that, and other reaſons, the latter leagued 
themſelves with the French king, who prepared to recover 
the Milaneſe. The pope's inclinations led him to wiſh for 
peace; but he continued the plan of his predeceſſor's con- 
duct ſo far, as to engage the Szoiſ to defend the Milaneſe, 
and the Engliſb to continue their hoſtilities againſt France, 
The French king was not to be diverted from his ſcheme 
of recovering the Milaneſe; and his generals Trimuille, and 
Trivulz:, paſſing the Alps with an army, ſoon retook Breſcia. 
The Venetians, and the French, complained of the perfidy 
of Ferdinand, and the irreſolution of Maximilian, and ap- 
peared more united than ever. Alviano, the Venetian gene- 
ral, made an unſucceſsful attempt upon Verona; but re- 
duced Peſcara, and Cremona, which he pretended te hold 
for the French king; but the Fenetians were defeated by the 
imperialifts and Spaniards, in the Vicentine. When the 
French took Breſcia, Maximilian Sforxa, diſtruſting the 
firmneis of his ſubjects the Milaneſe, and leaving his capital, 


ſhut himſelf up in Nævara, 2 dey 
4 whe 94 
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ſeged by the French. The approach of ten thouſand Swiſs, 

and a Spaniſh army, forced them to raiſe the ſiege, and the 
Swiſs attacked and defeated the French in their camp, The 
Vinttian general, upon this, was obliged to retire to the Ve- 
ymzſe, and from thence beyond the river Adeſe. During 
thoſe combuſtions in Lombardy, pope Leo was negociating 
z peace between Maximilian and the Venetians, whom he 
exrneſtly deſired to disjoin from their alliance with the 
French. The affairs of the Venetians, at this time, wore a 
yery indifferent aſpect; but nothing could ſhake the good 
faith they profeſſed towards Lew:s, nor would they enter 
into a negociation with the emperor, unleſs he conſented 
to yield them up Vincenxa, and Verona. Lewis requited their 
firmneſs but poorly. Inſtead of reinforcing his army in 
Limbardy he courted the friendſhip of the pope, who up- 
braided the Venetians for having invited the French back into 
lh; and encouraged the emperor to continue hoſtilities 

zpainſt their republic. A powerful confederacy was thus 

once more formed againſt the Venetians, by the pope, the 

emperor, and the king of Spain. Their general Alviano, 

was obliged to abandon Rovigo, which fell into their hands, 

and the biſhop of Gurck perſuaded the allies to lay ſiege 

to Padua ; the loſs of which, he ſaid, would humble thoſe 

haughty republicans. 

. threw himſelf into Padua, which then contained The ſiege 
2 garriſon more numerous than the army of the beſiegers. of Paaua 
The latter was deſtitute not only of money, but of every formed 
thing requiſite for carrying on a ſiege, and notwithſtanding and raiſed. 
all the biſhop of Gurc#'s efforts, they raiſed it, marched to 
Vicenza, and ſubſiſted upon the plunder of the country. 

It is ſaid, upon this occaſion, that the viceroy of Naples, 
who commanded the Spaniſh army in Lombardy, by way of 
Inſult, fired ſome guns againſt Venice itſelf; but the Fenetians, 0 
nther than hazard the loſs of Padua, would not, for ſome 
time, conſent that Alvians ſhould leave that city, and take 
the field againſt the enemies of the republic. At laſt, they 
were perſuaded to give him leave, and he reduced the vice- 
roy's army to fo much diſtreſs, that nothing but deſpair 
could have ſaved it. Being favoured by a fog, he endea- 
youred to eſcape, and was purſued by the Venetians. But 
the rear of the Spaniards, under Profpero Colonna, making an 
unexpected ſtand, the Venetian cavalry were ſeized with a 
panic, and were defeated, with the loſs of four thouſand 
ſoldiers, and four hundred men at arms, and a number of 
priſoners. As this defeat was entirely owing to the inferior 
officers having deſerted their general, who had acted as a 
brave and wiſe commander, the Venetian ſenate puniſhed 
them accordingly; and paſled a decree for honouring and 
ſupporting Albiano. The public ſpirit the Venetians ſhewed 
on this occaſion has but few examples in hiftory, Their 
doge Lorctano, threw his private fortune into their treaſu A 
N 1275 
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His example was followed by the moſt wealthy of the ond 
Zens, and a new army was ſoon raiſed. 

The The allies, in the mean while, as uſual, were divided 
Spaniards, concerning their operations after their victory; and Prof. 
and their pero Colonna, being ſecretly unwilling that either the 
allies re. Spaniards, or the imperialiſts, ſhould raiſe themſelves upon 
treat, the ruins of the Venetians, diſſuaded them from Inveſting 
Treviſo till they were better provided with axtillery, and the 
neceſſaries for carrying on a ſiege. Colonna's policy in this 
was dictated by the pope, who, that he might enjoy his 
favourite repoſe, effected a temporary reconciliation be. 
tween the French king, and the cantons of Swiſſerland, by | 

concluding a three years truce with regard to the Milan, 
This was followed by a truce between the kings of Fran | 
and Spain; by which it was agreed, that Lew:s ſhould (uf. | 
pend all operations againſt the Milani during the year 1514, : 

Negotia- Nothing was now wanting for the tranquility of Itah, but 
tions of a reconciliation between the empercr and the Yenetians, and 
the pope at laſt,by the indefatiga ble addreſs of Leo, they agreed upon | 
for peace. a truce, till a treaty could be concluded in form. The | 
policy of Leo was defeated, by the inſincerity of all the 

parties, for whom, or with whom, he negociated. Each, 

notwithſtanding the truces that had been concluded, ſeized 

every favourable opportunity of gaining all the advantages 

they could. Alviano actually ſurprized the imperialiſts, of 

whom he killed and took priſoners ſome thouſands, and re- 

covered ſeveral towns belonging to the republic. Les ſtil 

continued to labour for a reconciliation, and to ſettle the 

preliminaries of peace, between the emperor and the Ven- 

trans, He employed, for this purpoſe, his ſecretary the 

famous Bembo, who was hiniſelf a Venetian, an able poli- 
tician, and a fine writer. The Venetians paid him great 
deference, but informed him, that they choſe the French 
king's neighbourhood in the Milanſe, preferably to that of 
the Spaniards or Germans. In the mean while, Levis died, 
and was ſucceeded on the firſt of January 1515, by bis 

couſin of Valois, Francis I]. -— 

This prince was ſtill more determined than his prede- 
ceſſor had been in the conqueſt of the Milaneſe, and pris 
vately encouraged the Yenetians to come to an accommoda- 

ö with the emperor. The vaſt armaments which he daily 

made, pointed too plainly againft Itahh, for the emperor, or 

the king of Spain, to be miſtaken as to their object. Pope Lu 

offered to gratify him in any thing but the re-annexing the | 
Milaneſe to his crown; and yet he was ſtill leſs deſirous to 
ſee it in the poſſeſſion of the emperor. By his mediation, 2 
peace was concluded between France and England; and 
-finding all his negociations unſucceſsful for a definitive 
treaty between the Venetians and the emperor, he accuſed 
the former of obſtinacy, and ſent a conſiderable body of 
troops to reduce Crema, in which attempt they were 
= diſappointed 
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diſappointed and defeated. Leo, about this time, had His am- 
formed a ſcheme for the aggrandizement of the Medici bitious 


family (of which be was paſſionately fond), by expelling views in 
the Spaniards out of Naples, and giving that crown to his favour of 


I brother Julian. With this view, he had endeavourcd to bis own 
17 bring the kings of England, and France into a confederacy family. 


Fi ꝛgainſt Ferdinand, but in this he failed; and was contented 
wich giving the emperor forty thouſand crowns for the in- 


1 veſtiture of Modena, and Reggio, in his brother's favour; on 
bd 2 he likewiſe intended to beſtow Parma, Placenza, and 

rrrura .. 5 121 | 
1 Among the matters that were agitated in the council of Francis I. 
*. Lateran „ which was ſtill ſitting; the uſual practice of raiſ- invades 
ſuf. ing money on pretence of a war againſt the infidels was not tal. 
$14 forgotten, and indulgences were decreed for that purpoſe, . 


but with heavy penalties upon all who ſhould obſtruct the 


11 papal agents in their collections; a matter that afterwards 
nog gave rile to the reformation, Leo, perceiving that Francis 
The continued his preparations, thought to ballance the in- 
the tereſts of Italy, by entering into a private confederacy with 
ach the emperor, and the king of Spain, into which the Swiſs 
* were admitted. Francis, on the other hand, having re- 
ages newed his engagements with the Yenetians, and confirmed 
„ 0 his peace with England, paſſed the Alps at the head of near 
| 76d ſixty thouſand men. The pope, who was apprehenſive 
Rill that Francis would ſtrip him of Parma, and Placenza, was 
the now obliged to take off the maſk, and to contribute forty 
ol thouſand crowns a month for paying the 820%, to oppoſe 
the the French. At the ſame time, he ordered his troops to 
* march towards Piedmont againſt the invaders. Thoſe pre- 
reat cautions prevented Francis from penetrating into taly by 
ench the way of Piedmont ; but, by a moſt amazing march over 
t of the Alps, he arrived on the frontiers of the marquiſate of 
lied, Saluce, He was chiefly apprehenſive of the Swi/s, who . 
his upon his arrival there, retired to Novara, in a very muti- 
nous diſpoſition for want of pay; and this -encouraged 
edes Francis to make them propoſals for their joining him. They 
pri were inclined to have accepted of them, when they heard 
al that the cardinal of Sion, at the head of twenty thouſand 
Jaily of their countrymen, was on his march to join them, and 
-, or was poſſeſſed of money for paying all their arrears ; upon 


Le 4 their negociation with the French king was broken 
the Oil, | | 


s to Francis was in the flower of his age, ſenſible, ambitious, Battle of 
n. 2 and vigorous. Finding all his efforts to render that formi- Marignaz 
and dable body of infantry his friends, he reſolved to fight them; 
itive and to ſhew his ſubjects that they were not invincible. He 
uſed had concerted meaſures with Alviano; he had defeated a 


yok body of troops under 8 Colonna, and he marched to- 
were ll wards Marignan, to effect a junction with the Venetian 


nated I Amy. The pope's ſpies W 2 the Sv, of this, and 
| they 
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they refolved to attack Francis before the junction could be 
formed. Alviano was in the French camp, when intelligence 
was brought that the Si, were at hand, and were attack. 
ing the poſt where the artillery was planted, which waz 
defended by German mercenaries. The impetuous onſet of 
the French was too violent even for the Szwi/s infantry to 
bear; but the battle continued undetermined for two hours, 
Francis, and his conſtable, Bourbon, fought with amazing 


intrepidity, and when darkneſs put an end to the diſpute, 


neither ſide could boaſt of the victory. Next day, the 


the French Swiſs were on the point of conquering, when they were 


A treaty 
between 
Leo and 


attacked in the rear by Alviano, at the head of the Vene. 
tians, and forced to retreat; but they did it in good order, 
nor were they purſued by the French, who claimed the 
victory, and their deſcendants reckon it among the moſt 
illuſtrious in their annals ; but the truth is, it was in a 
great meaſure owing to their German mercenaries, though 
their merit and that of the Venetians are induſtriouſly conceal- 
ed by French hiſtorians. The Sis, a credulous, but honeſt 
people, imputed their defeat to the cardinal of Sion, who 


was obliged to fly from their camp, and the French and /:- 


netians found no reſiſtance in taking poſſeſſion of Milan, 
though the citadel, with that of Cremona, ſtill held out. 
Leo X. valued his quiet too much to excite confederacies, 
as his turbulent predeceſſors had done, againſt a victorious 
enemy. He had not made himſelf perſonally obnoxious to 


the French Francis, and by the duke of Savoy's mediation, a treaty 


king. 


The em- 
peror in- 
vades 


Ttely. 


was concluded between them, by which Parma, and Pla- 
cenza, were ceded by Leo to the French, and the duke of 
Ferrara was to obtain poſſefion of Modena, and Reggio, 
while Francis promiſed to befriend the pope, as to the ſove- 
reignty of the Medici family in Florence, Leo afterwards 
met Francis at Bologna, and they there tettled the ſtate and 
privileges of the Gallican church, each receding from his 
rigorous claims. They differed, however, about the duke 
of Urbino, nephew to the late pope; who was patronized 
by Francis, but whoſe poſſeſſions Bo coveted. It was eaſy 
for Francis, conſidering the diſguſt which the 829 / enter- 
tained againſt the imperialiſts, to make them his friends, 
which he did, and then returned to France. 

The part which pope Leo had acted, when he concurred 
with Francis, was forced and unnatural; and no ſooner 
did the emperor Maximilian enter Italy with a powerful 


army, than he began to relax in his attachment to Francis, 


but without breaking with him. Maximilian laid ſiege to 
Milan, which he claimed as lord paramount of Italy; but 
being deſtitute of money, his army either forſook him, or 
entered into the French ſervice, and he was forced to return 
to Germany. Pope Leo took advantage of his irruption, to 
annex the dukedom of Urbino to his family; and he en- 


tered into a ſecret negotiation with Charles, who * = 
„4. a 4 eat: 
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death of Ferdinand, was now king of Spain, and afterwards 
the emperor Charles V. the king of England, and the Swijs; 
for recovering the Milaneſe from France. Francis detached 
Charles from this confederacy, and the Venetians bought 
Verona from Maximilian for two hundred thouſand ducats. 
Leo's ſchemes being thus diſappointed, he applied himſelf 
for ſome time to the duties of his function, as ſupreme 
pontiff ; and Italy recovered a tolerable degree of tranqui- 
lity, till the duke of Urbino, aſſiſted by the Swiſs, and 
Germans, recovered his dutchy ; but Leo was, at this time, 
threatened with a formidable conſpiracy. 
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The cardinal of Sienna, and his brother Borgheſe, think- Conſpira- 
ing themſelves neglected for the great ſervice they had done cy againſt 
to the houſe of Medici, had formed a conſpiracy againſt the pope. 


Leo, for which, being diſcovered, they and their accom-_ 


plices were put to death. Their executions rendered Leo 
unpopular, and the prodigious expences of his court drove 
him to vaſt neceſſities ; which he ſupplied by the extent of 
his prerogative as pope, and by his venal promotions, hav- 
ing in one day created thirty one cardinals, who had pur- 
chaſed their preferment with money. He never loſt ſight, 
however, of the poſſeſſion of Urbino, and that prince being 
ſuoported only by mercenaries, who accidentally enliſted 
in his ſervice, was obliged to yield his poſſeſſion to Leo, 
upon certain conditions, But though the peace of 7taly was 
reſtored by this compromiſe, the pope's neceſſities ſtil] con- 
tinued. Bred up as he was to the love of every thing that 
was magnificent, or elegant, he was inſatiable in his purſuits 
of both; and he conceived the noble deſign of completing 
the cathedral of St. Peter's at Rome, the moſt ſuperb edifice, 
perhaps, that the world ever beheld. His favourite, car- 
dinal Pucci, adviſed him to publiſh a ſale of indulgences 
(the moſt ſcandalous traffic that can be conceived) all over 
en This commerce was carried on with the moſt 
barefaced venality. They were farmed out to agents for the 
benefit of the pope's relations and creatures; and the Do- 
minicans. were generally employed. The reader is here to 
obſerve, that the polite arts were now making great ad- 
vances in Europe; printing was eſtabliſhed, learning was 
revived, and a ſpirit of enquiry, deſtructive of ſuperſtition 
and ignorance, took place, It is inconceivable, while the 
public were impreſſed with ſuch diſpoſitions, that the re- 
formation of religion ſhould be owing to ſo ignoble a cauſe 
as the jealouſy that ſprung between the Auguſtine and Domi- 
nican friars, on account of the diſpoſal of thoſe indulgences. 
The Auguſtiues thought they had an equal right with the 
Dominicans to the traffic, which was carried on with ſuch 
proſtitution, that indulgences were ſtaked at tippling houſes 
for ready money ; and there was not a ſinful gratification 
in life, which the venders were not impowered to ſell by 


virtue of their commiſſions from the papal court. : 
| R 2 Stulpitzy 
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Stulpitz, the vicar general of the Augyu/tines in Germany, 


piqued at the Preference given to the Dominicans in this. 


infamous commerce, preached againſt the indulgences, at 
Mirtembourg, and he was ſeconded by Martin Luther, whoſe 
character we have already given. The diſpute grew warm, 
and one John Tetzel, an ignorant Dominican, publiſhed pro- 
poſitions in defence of the papal authority; and as inqui— 
ſitor he ordered thoſe of Luther to be burnt. It was not 
long before the controverſy became ſo ſerious that it 
engaged the court of Rome itſelf; but even Luther ſtill ye. 
nerated the pope's authority fo much, that he diſclaimed 


all intention of withdrawing his obedience from the holy 


ſee: and addreſſed Les in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms. His 
holineſs was, at this time, ſo far from heing apprehenſive of 
the conicquences which enſued, that he was negociating a 
univerſal cruſade againſt the Tris; and a diet was held at 
Amunſburg, in Germany for that purpoſe, at which cardinal 
Cajetan aſſiſted on the part of the pope. The deliberations 
of the diet took a turn very different from what his holinei; 


expected, and ſpiritual, were, at laſt, incorporated with 


temporal intereſts. Luther was cited to appear at Rome, and 
the duke of Mirtemberg was charged by the pope to deliver 
him into Cajetan's cuſtody. The ſtate of affairs in Germany 
at that time, was not favourable for his holineſs, whole 
rapiciouſneſs and venality had diſobliged the princes of the 
empire. Some of them had the courage to patronize Luther, 
and to protect him from Cajetan; and the breach widened 
ſo much, that Luther, from appealing to the pope, who was 
his bitter enemy, appealed to a general. council, which he 
held to be an authority ſuperior to any pope. Leo con- 
tinued to diſregard Luther's oppoſition, but admoniſhed the 


elector of Saxony to withdraw from him his patronage ; but 


this, far from damping, encreaſed the number of Luther's 


followers. 


It was in vain for Leo, by pompous authoritative bulls, 


obſtinacy and edicts, to endeavour to regain the implicit belief of his 
againſt the infallibility in Luther's followers. His cauſe loſt ground 


Pope. 


every day, and Luther, at laſt, ſet his own judgment on a level 
with that of the pope, by declaring that he would not recant 
his opinions until he was convinced of their being erro- 
neous. Charles V. was, by this time, elected emperor of 
Germany, and was king of Naples, in right of his grand- 
father, Ferdinand, The pope dreaded him, but gave him 
the inveſtiture of Naples, and kept him firm to his intereſt, 
This retarded the progreſs of the reformation, though it 
began now to gain footing, net only among the German 


princes, but in Sweden, Denmark, and ſome parts of Swr/- 
ferland. In England, the ſeeds of it had been ſown long be- 


fore; and tho' the vanity of Henry VIII. had induced him 
to take Leo's part, yet the bulk of bis pcople were enemies, 
both to the papal religion and power. Fraſmus, a great 
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juminary of learning, began then to enlighten the world 
by his writings, which were equally learned and elegant, 
hut the complexion of his religion was doubtful ; for while 
he combated the doctrines of popery, he ſubmitted to its 
authority; nor did he ever openly eſpouſe the cauſe of 
Luther. Leo finding that he was but coldly ſupported by 
the emperor, and that the reformation was every day gain- 
ing ground, aſſembled a council at Rome, where he con- 
demned Luther's doctrines, ordered his works to be burnt, 
and excommunicated him and his followers, unleſs they 
recanted their opinions in ſixty days. This proceeding cut 
off all hopes of accommodation between Luther and his 
holineſs ; and the latter prevailed with the emperor Charles, 
to put him to the ban of the empire. Henry VIII. of Eng- 
lard, about the fame time, dedicated to Leo, a book in 
vindicatiom of his authority, by which he obtained from 
him the oſtentatious title of ** Defender of the faith”. 

Leo was now greatly bewildered in his politics. He had 
an underſtanding equal to the greateſt of his predeceſſors; 


Ambition 
of the 


but he was ſunk in voluptuous, luxurious, habits, and could pope, 


not exert himſelf in proſecuting what he knew to be for 
his advantage. We may add to this, that his thoughts 
were totally engroſſed by the aggrandizement of his own 
family, and that of the papal power. He was paſſionately 
celirous of Tecovering Ferrara, Parma, Placenza, and of 
expelling both the French and Germans out of Italy. For 
this purpoſe he formed a confederacy againſt France, with 
the emperor, and the king of England; and by the aſſiſtance 
oi the Germans he reduced almoſt all Lombardy, Parma, and 
Placenza ; but died on the ſecond of December 1521, as 
was thought, by poiſon. The Engliſb cardinal, Wolſey, the 
celebrated favourite of Henry VIII. flattered himſelf with 
the hopes of ſucceeding Leo, but he was deceived. The 
emperor Charles, though almoſt inacceſſible in his own diſ- 


pohition to perſona] affections, had a kindneſs for his pre- 


ceptor, Adrian, a Fleming by birth; and being well ac- 
quainted with his virtues, thought his preferment to the pope- 
dom might allay the ferment raiſed by Luther, which was 
now an object of his moſt ſerious attention. Charles him- 
ſelf was ſenſible of the degeneracy and corruption of the 
Romiſh church; but knew not how to {ide with the reform- 
ed, without wounding his imperial authority. He chole a 
middle way, and managed fo well, that Adrian was choſen 
pope. Charles, however, pretended the greateſt friendſhip 
to Holſey, and promiſed him his intereſt upon. the next 
vacancy ; which, conſidering the great age of Adrian, could 
not, as he ſaid, be far diſtant. | 

MHolſey appeared to be ſatisfied, and he ſuffered his maſter 


His death, 


Succeeded 
by Adrian 
VI. 


Who ig. 


to enter into a new alliance with Charles againſt France. yours the 
Adrian's honeſty and uprightneſs proved the chief obſtacle emperor. 


to his paſſion tor reſorming the church. During the ſhort 
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time of his pontificate, he reconciled himſelf to the dukes 
of Ferrara, and Urbino, and he annulled all the bulls that 
had been publiſhed againſt them by his two immediate pre- 
deceſſors. He openly acknowledged the neceſſity of a re- 
formation in the church, and Luther, with his followers, laid 
hold of that acknowledgement, by drawing up a memorial 
containing a hundred grievances, under which Chr;/lians 
lay, from the power of the popedom. Adrian, far from 
contradicting their allegations, confirmed them, and mani- 
feſted, on all occaſions, his diſlike to Italian prelates and car- 
dinals. Perceiving that the French king was making pre- 
arations to recover the Milaneſe, he publihed a monitorial 
bull, addreſſed to all Chriſtian kings, for a triennial truce; 
but finding it had no effect, he joined the confederacy that 
had been formed againſt France; in which the emperor, and 
the king of England, and almoſt all the ſtates of Itah, were 
and Adrian, after gratifying the emperor in all he deſires, 
died, in the ſixty fifth year of his age, on the fourteenth of 
September, 1523. | | 
The popedom, notwithſtanding the progreſs of the re. 


ſucceeded formation, was ſtill a deſirable object of ambition, and the 
by Clement cardinals remained for thirty days in the conclave before 


VII. 


The 
French 
defeated 
in Italy. 
zbid. 


p. 101. 


they elected a ſucceſſor to Adrian. The diſpute lay be- 
tween the cardinals Colonna, and Medici, the firſt being re- 


commended by the French, and the latter by the imperial 


faction; but the election was carried in favour of Medici, 
who took the name of Clement VII. He was reputed to be 


the natural ſon of Giulian de Medici, though he found 


means to create a belief in the public that he was begotten 
in lawful wedlock. His character, at the time of his 
election, was ſo fair, that his name contributed greatly to 
the reſtoration of tranquility in Italy, and both the emperor, 
and the French king courted his friendſhip. He returned 
civil anſwers to both, and affected a neutrality, from which, 
however, he was ſoon driven by the violence of the German 
reformers, and the addreſs of the emperor Charles, who 
found his authority neceſſary for driving the French out of 
Italy. Charles, by way of diverſion, had beſieged Marſeilles, 
but Francis obliged him to abandon his enterprize, and 
ſhelter himſelf in Lombardy, which Francis entered with a 
oreat army. The event of his expedition, which termi- 
nated in his being taken priſoner by the imperialiſts, has 
been already recorded in this work. Clement was equaliy 
the dupe of his puſilanimity and policy. Being overawe! 
by Francis, he had entered into a treaty with him; but 
upon the captivity of the French king, he was ſtruck with 
the greateſt diſmay, and though he had it {till in his power, 
with the aſſiſtance of the Yenetians, to have balanced the 
imperial intereſt in Italy; he concluded a treaty with 
Charles's viceroy of Naples, by which the latter 1 hy 

| emen 
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Ciment ſhould difpoſe of all eccleſiaſtical livings in the 
kingdom of Naples; but that the inveſtiture of the Milaneſe 
ſhould be given to Francis Sforza; and the Florentines, whom 
Clement now conſidered as his ſubjects, were to pay Charles 
two hundred thouſand crowns, upon his holinefs being put in 
pollefiion of Reggio. Charles refuſed to ratify this treaty, and 
Clement entered into a correſpondence with the marquis of 
Peſcara, the imperial general, (to whom he promiſed the 
inveltiture of Naples) the Venetians, and the duke of Milan. 
The marquis of Peſcara diſcovered this treaty to the em- 
peror, who upon that ſeized the Milaneſe, and Clement was 
forced to conclude a treaty againſt the emperor, with the 
French king, who had now regained his liberty, and the 
Venetians, whoſe forces joined thoſe of the pope under the 


duke of Urbino. As the yoke of the imperialiſts, and the 


Spaniards, was exceſſively deteſted in Lombardy, nothing 
but the duke of Urbino's miſconduct could have prevented 
them from being expelled out of that country, He ſuffered 
the imperialiſts to ſtrengthen themſelves, and they took the 
caſtle of Milan from Sforza, while the Colonna family at 
Rome, forced the pope to conſent to recall his troops from 


the Milaneſe. Clement, on ſecond thoughts, refuſed to ratify 
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The pope 


that treaty, and the cardinal of Colonna, in the emperor's cited to 


name, cited him to appear before a council, that was to be appear 
held at Spire. Clement, to be revenged, depoſed the cardinal before a 


Colonna, declared his family rebels, and plundered their general 


poſſeſſions. The progreſs of the reformation was now council, 


ſuch, that the Lutheran princes in Germany, by the conni- 
vance of the emperor, were at liberty to indulge their ſub- 
jets in the public profeſſion of their religion; and his im- 
perial majeſty inſiſted upon a general council being imme- 
diately called, and at the ſame time poured troops into 
Lombardy, and Naples, out of Spain, and Germany. 

In 1527, the ſeat of war was transferred by the pope, the 


Progreſe 


Venetians, and the French, to Naples, which was governed of the 


of Vaudemont into [taly, to head it, as he claimed to be the 


heir of the houſe of Anjou. Lanoy took the field againſt the 


pope's general, Renza di Ceri, who ſurprized Aquila, and 


ſome neighbouring places; while the French, and Venetian 


e plundered the Neapolitan coaſts. The prince of 
audemont took the title of king of Naples, was conſtitut- 
ed lieutenant general to his holineſs, and in the beginning 


of March ſeized upon Caftelle a Maro, Torre del Greco, Sor- 
rente, and Salverno. The duke of Bourbon was then general 


of the imperialiſts,, and commanded in Lombardy ; from 
whence he led his army towards Rome. This daunted 
Clement, who was but poorly ſupported by the French king, 
and he applied to Lancy for a truce, which was granted him 
for eight months, upon his is orders for eyacuating — 

. | Wh the 


by Lanoy, as viceroy for Charles. The Anjouvine faction French in 
was not yet wholly extinct, and the pope invited the prince 


Naples. 
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the towns: his troops had taken, and paying ſixty thouſang wi 

crowns to the imperialiſts. The duke of Bourbon alledged, ba! 

that Lanoy had no power to agree to ſuch a truce, and con- fl 

tinued his march towards Rome, where he expected to in- 0a 

demnify his army, moſt of whom were Lutherans, tor their val 

long want of pay, by the plunder of that capital. | tie 

The death It has, (not without reaſon) been ſuppoſed, that the ty 
of the tranſaction. between Laney and the pope, had been dictated bo 
conſtable by Bourbon himſelf, if not by the emperor, that Clement ha 
of Pcur- might diſmiſs his army, and reſtore the places; both of in 
bon, which he faithfully did, almoſt to his own ruin. On the re! 
other hand, perhaps, if Bourbon had ratified the truce his tre 

army would not have ſtood by him; ſo violently were the or 

ſoldiers bent upon the plunder of Rome, before which ne foi 

25 arrived on the fifth of May, and demanded a paſſage for his m 
whoſe troops to Naples. That being denied him, next day he thi 
army ſacks prepared to aſſault the city; but he was ſhot dead as he was of 
Rome, applying a ſcaling ladder to its walls. His troops, bow- ap 
ever, ſtormed it that ſame day, and amply revenged them- th 

ſelves for the loſs of their general, and their own ſufferings, nf 

They omitted no ſpecies of cruelty or torture, that could 0 

Nꝛð—ü force the richeſt and moſt illuſtrious of the Romans to dif- ot 
1. cloſe, and deliver up their treaſure and effects. The repoſi- in 
0 tories of the dead were rifled. The churches were deſpoiled 

of their ornaments, and it was remarked, that the Italiaus, Ii 

and Spaniards, though Roman catholics, exceeded, if poſtibie, i 

the German Lutherans, in rapiciouſneſs and cruelty. The ca 
plundering continued for fix or ſeven days, during which 0 

time, his holineſs, and his chief cardinals, ſhut themſelves pl 

up in the caſtle of St. Angels, where they entered into a a2 
negociation with the-prince of Orange, who ſucceeded the tc 
conſtable of Bourbon in the command of the imperialiſts. of 

ibid. We have already mentioned the exquiſite diflimulation of to 
p-. 104. Charles on this occaſion ; but it is certain, that he became * 
| the dupe of his own over refined policy, and avarice, The Wi 

Fa pope agreed to deliver up to him the caſtle of St. Angelo, of 
Civetta Vecchia, Citta,. Caftellana, Parma, Placenza, and br 
AZodena, and pay to the imperialiſts four hundred thouſand er 

. ducats ; the payment of one hundred and fifty thouſand of 1 

which was to entitle him to his liberty. | If 

Even that ſum was- more than Clement could raiſe, fo W 

greatly were his finances exhauſted ; and he continued a E 
priſoner for ſix months longer, though the plague was then b. 

raging at Rome, and even within the walls of the caſtle, li 
Where he was confined. To complete his mortifications, i 

the Hlorentines drove the princes of his family out of their 0 

-cIty ; demoliſhed his ſtatutes, with thoſe of Les X. and re- ty 

ſtored the antient form of their conſtitution under a-gon- a 

. falonier. The dominions of Charles, large as they were, T 

were not ſo extenſive as the ſcenes of buſineſs in which he 0 


* - + 


Was now engaged, There was ſcarcely a power in Europe, a 
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q with whom he was not embroiled, or to whom he did not 1 
, ay ſublidies 3 and he truſted for the payment of his armies 1 
N in /taly to the plunder of the places they took; but with- 1 
* dat executing any ſcheme fer recruiting them. Francis pre- A confe. * 
r viled on Henry VIII. of England, to enter into a new deracy 1 
| texty with bim and the Yenetians, by which they agreed formed ES 
e tz transfer the ſeat of war from the Netherlands to Italy. againſt 1 
i Boch princes reſolved to pay no regard to the council that the em- 1 
t bad been indicted by the imperial authority; and to take peror. + 
f into their own hands the eccleſiaſtical government of their by! 
e ripective kingdoms during the pope's captivity. This F 
8 treaty had for its profeſt object the reduction of the Huſtrian | 
2 greatneſs, in the perſon of Charles, which now appeared ſo 
: tormidable, that it ſeemed to aboliſh the deep rooted ani- 
5 motities that had fo long ſubſiſted between the French and 
e the Lugliſb. It was formed and animated by the reſentment 
of //2/jezy, who never could forgive Charles, for having diſ- 


appointed him of the popedom. A meſſage was ſent by 27d. _ 
tic two monarchs, requiring him to comply with their de- p. 105. 
mands; and upon his refuſal, Lautrec, the French general, 

marched with an army towards {ta/y, took Alexandria, with 

other frontier places, reduced Genoa, and ſet out about the 

middle of Ocober in his march againſt Naples. 

Lautrec's ſucceſſes reſtored his holineſs at once to his Henry 
lverty and his importance; for Charles now courted his VIII. of 
fiend{hip, eſpecially after Clement had, by the aſſiſtance of England 
cardinal Colonna, eſcaped from the caſtle of Sr. Angels, to ſollicits 
Urozeto, He, however, agreed to all that the emperor had the pope 
propoſed, and refuſed to become a party in the triple league for a di- 
zainſt Charles; but ſoon found himſelf involved in a mat- yorce. 
ter of the utmoſt conſequence and delicacy. Henry VIII. 
of England, affected to entertain ſome ſcruples with regard . 
to the law fulneſs of his marriage with Catharine of Arragon, | 
who was the widow of his eldeſt brother, Arthur. Thoſe 
ſeruples were perhaps, not a little influenced by the charms 
of Aune Bullen, whom he had made marchioneſs of Pem- | 1 
tree ; and it is certain, that both the French, and Spaniards 1 
entertained great doubts as to the legitimacy of the princeſs 
hary, the iſſue of that marriage, and, at that time, the 
beir of /Zenry's' crown. The Engliſb divines in general, LE 
were diſpoſed to pronounce the marriage . unlawful, and —_—_— 
Henry for ſome time had ceaſed to cohabit with Catharine z 1 
but thought that he could not attain to the completion of ik 
bis wiſhes without a bull from the pope, declaring his mar- ia 
fiage to-be unlawful. Clement had ſmarted fo ſeverely under 
tie emperor's indignation, that he profeſſed a neutrality be- 
tween him and the confederates, and avoided giving any 
determined anſwer to {Zenrj's application for a divorce, 

The friendſhip of that prince, was, however, a matter of 
ſo great moment, that he ſeemed diipuicd to gratify Henry, 
and even recommended his requeſt to the conſideration and 

F N examination 
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His meaſures were attended with ſucceſs, and though the 


but loſes 
his army 
and his 


life. 


Florence. The chief motive of Clement for cloſing with the 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
examination of his divines and cardinals ; but {till without 
coming to any poſitive reſolution, for fear of exaſperatin 
Charles, who was deeply concerned for the intereſt of hj; 
aunt, and her daughter. After various delays, he granted 
a bull to the cardinals, Wolſey, and — Yr diſiolving the 
king's marriage; but with an expreſs injunction, that 
they ſhould not make it public without his leave; ſo much 
was he overawed by the emperor. 

The progreſs of Lautrec in Italy, awakened Charles at laſt 
to a ſenſe of his danger, and he ordered his army to eval 
cuate the eccleſiaſtical dominions, and march to the defence 
of Naples, where Lautrec had already made a great pro- 
greſs. His army conſiſted of thirty thouſand foot, and fire 
thouſand horſe. He had ſtormed Melphis, and taken 4ſul, 
Barletta, Venoſa, Capua, Nola, Acerna, and Averſa, while 
the Venetians took poſſeſſion of other places, and the French 
fleet inſulted the coaſts of the kingdom. Lanoy was now 
dead, and he had been ſucceeded by don Hugo di Mona, 
who threw a ſtrong garriſon into Gazeta, and withdrey all 
his troops from the outports, to the defence of the capital, 


— 
<> — 


— 2 


Neapolitans were in the utmoſt conſternation when the ſiege 
of their city was formed, on the laſt of April, by Lautry, 
yet they reſolved to make a vigorous defence. Moncudi 
was killed in a ſea engagement with the French, and the 
prince of Orange ſucceeded him as viceroy ; but the affairs 
of the French were ruined by the defection of the famous 
admiral, Andrew Doria, from that king, and an infection 
which invaded the French camp, deſtroyed their army, and 
cut off their general Lautrec, prince Vandemont, and other 
officers of diſtinction. The marquis of Saluce, who fſuc- 
ceeded to Lautrec's command, found it impracticable tc 
continue the ſiege, and withdrew his army towards Averſa, 
but it was now ſo weakened, that it was eaſily defeated 
and the French were once more driven out of that kingdom, 
and loſt moſt of their conqueſts in it. | | 
By this time, the emperor had many reaſons for making 
Clement his friend; but the chief was, that he might pre- 
vent his proceeding in Henry's divorce. He engaged hi 
privately to promiſe to oppoſe it, or to raiſe ſuch delays 
and difficulties as might entirely evade it; and to make 
Clement the more hearty in the cauſe, he promiſed to aſſſt 
him in re-eſtabliſhing his family in the ſovereignty ol 
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emperor, and accepting of thoſe fair propoſals, and others 
was the bad ſucceſs of the French in Italy, and the ruin of 
their army. He was at this time at . and ſeemed 
wholly ingroſſed in cruſhing the growth of Lutheranji; 
but, in reality he was meditating how to impoſe upon tit 
allies. The emperor promiſed to oblige the Yenet:ars tc 
reſtore all their conqueſts in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate; upd 


which, Clement ſent orders to Campegio to burn the bal 
| Jonry 
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Ins divorce, and enter into ſtricter connections than 
wer both with Charles, and his brother Ferdinand, king of 
Hungary Fune 1529, his holineſs agreed to give Charles The pope 
the lnveſtiture of Naples, for the ſole tribute of a white gives the 
tore, and Charles was to make Clement's grand nephew, emperor 
Urxander de Medici, ſovereign of Florence, and to give him the inveſ(- 
n marriage his own natural daughter Margaret, with an titure of 
annual revenue of twenty thouſand ducats. He engaged Naples. 
fther to reſtore his holineſs to the poſſeſſion of Cervia, 
Ravenna, Modena, Reggio, and Rubiera, and to aſſiſt him 
reducing the duke of Ferrara, and the Lutherans, to his 

nedience. 

"The moderation of Charles did not ſuffer him to carry The re- 
meaſures to extremity againſt the French. The quiet of formation 
Germany was threatened by the Turks, and the Lutherans ; gains 
and upon the diet of Spire revoking the toleration for re- ground, 
gion, the reformed princes of the empire proteſted again 

that revocation, by which they obtained the name of Pro- 

t/ants, This meaſure had been rendered neceſſary by the 

cio'> union that had been formed between Charles and 

(nt, and terminated in the league of Smalcald, which 

the proteſtants afterwards entered into for their own defence. 

The pope had an interview with Charles at Bologna, where 

he brought that prince to adopt part of his ſcheme for a 

bellaace of power in Italy; but could not prevail on the 
FHorentines to reſtore his family to its power in their ſtate. 

The duke of Zrunſwick had now arrived in Lombardy with 

an army of twelve thouſand veteran Germans, and joined 

the Shan iſb army, which was commanded by old Antonio de 

La, who, though above ſeventy years of age, and bowed 

down with infirmities, was ſtill one of the moſt accom- 

pliſhed and active generals of his age. Charles had reſtored 

the Horza family to the dutchy of Milan; but the Venetians 

held Lodi, which was beſieged by the duke of Brunſwick. 

The duke of Urbino was then the Venetian general, and 

he ated with ſo much addreſs, that he forced the duke to 
abandon the ſiege, and to return to Germany. It is thought 

that Charles himſelf was not fond of the duke's preſence in 

Italy, and favoured the diſpoſitions of the Venetian in op- 

poling him, and even cutting off part of his army in his 

retreat, — 

Though Francis had loſt a fine army in Naples, yet it did The 
not cure him of his fatal paſſion for conquering that king- French 
dom; and he ſent the count of St. Paul with a freſh army again en- 
to join the duke of Urbino, in Lombardy. Leva had no ter Tah. 
more than eight thoutand troops in that country ; but he 
took his meaſures ſo wilely that he maintained his ground, 
while the confederates waſted their time in forming the 
ſieges of Vigevano, and Pavia. Andrew Doria took that 
opportunity for executing the generous deſign he had long 
fotmed for delivering Gena, his native city, from the 

tyranny 


r 
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tyranny of the French, which he nob] effected, by rep: $f 
ſenting to his countrymen the fate ot ting ang lo 
foreign yoke. He. was favoured by the weakneſs of thi a 
French garriſon, which had been thinned by the plague and . 
took poſſeſſion of the city without bloodſhed, Triuniz the 2 
French general, wha, held the citadel, being obliged u 
captitulate. This glorious proceeding entitled Doria to 2 ü 
magnifice i ſtatue, with a proper inſcription, erected at the L. 

"IP public expence ; and to every other mark of honour and: r 

: airs of gratitude that his country could beſtow. The war was fil! a 

ombardy, going on in Lombardy, where the confederates had reduce bt ha 
Pavia; but all their ſchemes were diſconcerted by the te. wi 
volt of Genca. Leva was ſo hard preſſed, that, to maintain Win 
his army, he had monopolized all the wheat and flourin Ing) 
the Milaneſe, and obliged the people to purchaſe it at the ky 
exorbitant price of a crown, each loaf. This ſaved;hj jd 
army, but many thouſands of the poor died for want. The 1% 
inhabitants maſſacred a number of his officers, and would 1. 
have put himſelf to death, had they been ſupported by the Fl 
confederates, who ſacrificed their intereſt in Milan to the jd 
deſire they had to recover Gen. 

Magnani- All parties were now heartily tired of the war, and ne- 
_ of gociations for peace employed the winter of the year 152, p 
the Yene- The pope inſiſted upon the Venetians reſtoring to him Ci *% 
Hans. and Ravenna; while a league actually was concluded at wh 
Cambray, between the emperor and the French king; the oy 
latter being extremely defirous of recovering his children, he 
who remained {till hoſtages in Spain. I his peace coſt Franas = 
two millions of crowns ; but his Italian allies complained wh 
that he had ſacrificed them to his fears. The moderation 0 
of Charles ſoon reſtored the public tranquility ; and though 455 
Leva, who had received a reinforcement from Spain, was a 
victorious in the Milaneſe, where he had taken the French Wm 
general, (St. Paul) priſoner, yet he liſtened to an accom | bs 
modation with the /enetians, who were at laſt perſuaded, to om 

of | yield up Cervia and Ravenna, to his holineſs, together with 10 

| Made na, Reggio, and Rubiera, This relaxed the fury of the Þ;" 

war both in Lembardy, and in the kingdom of Naples, and 7 

Francis, to excuſe his defection from his league with the Y | 
Penetians, acted as -mediator for a general peace in ta. = 
The Venetian ſenate procceded at this juncture with great Ma 
magnanimity. They were ſenſible of the diſorder into which th 
the progreſs of the Turks, and the proteſtants had thrown F | 
the emperor's affairs in Germany; they kept their armies 0f B 
toot during the negotiation, and they inſiſted upon the Hi. i; ; 
laneſe being immediately reſtored to the houte of $forza, which 105 
was agreed to by the emperor, who was then at Bolbend. N yh 
He had ordered the prince of Orange to march againſt tie f f 
Florentines, whom he compelled again to ſubmit to the hou! 5 
of Medici. The tranquility of 7zaly being thus reſtored, tht 0 


Jenetiaus ſent a complimentary embaſly to the-emperor® 
3 | Bulogua 1 
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Na; and Charles, who knew how to be magnificent on 
Ion, loaded the ambaſſadors with rich preſents, which 
Tr however, depoſited in the treaſury, as belonging to 


republic. After this, a mutual openneſs and hoſpita- 


Ty prevailed between the imperialiſts, and the Venetians; 
the long continuance of wars had introduced habits of 
Fintiouſneſs and profligacy all over Lach. 


lad I ſhe pope was now in a ſituation far more deſireable than The em- 
E 


yhad reaſon to expect, from the pulſilanimity, and the peror 


king the ſovereignty of his family among the Florentines, 
agb by a moſt cruel and ſhameful exertion of force on 
* part of his holineſs. On his birth-day, the twenty 
nh of February 1530, Charles received from Clement the 
rial crown at Bologna, and then he returned to Germany, 
ibment did to Rome. Notwithſtanding the concluſion of 
hate peace, the affairs of Naples continued ſtill in a de- 
urble ſituation. Of late years, its viceroyalty had been 
aciſed by foreigners, who had moſt unmercifully op- 
led the people of all denominations ; and cardinal Co- 
5 ſucceeded the prince of Orange, who was accuſed of 
"ng encouraged a licentiouſneſs of manners among his 
ers, and had actually put ſome of the chief nobility to 
th; and confiſcated the eſtates of others, on pretence 
(their favouring the Anjouvine faction. Colonna was, in 
manners more rapacious and licentious than the prince; 
al notwithſtanding the exhauſted ſtate of the kingdom, 
E ſent three hundred thouſand crowns, which he raiſed 
mung the Neapolitans, to the emperor at Bologna, and 
aged them to agree to a tax of fix hundred thouſand 
lats upon houſes. Upon the death of Colanna, don 
lr de Toledo was appointed viceroy, and he introduced 
ikrere police into Naples, to remedy the univerſal degene- 


in of the inhabitants, who were, under his government, 


u terribly harraſſed by the famous Turkiſh pirate Bar- 


inna. 


Though the emperor and the pope continued upon a Diſagree. 
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neidineſs of his conduct. He had not only recovered all crowned 
had been wreſted of late years from the eccleſiaſtical ter- at Bo- 
un; but he had ſucceeded in his favourite ſcheme of eſta- /ogna. 


fendly footing, yet each of them had exceptions at the ment be- 


"duc of the other. 


Charles could not prevail with tween the 


nent to act with vigour againſt the king of Lngland; and pope and 
nent thought Charles too remiſs in his endeavours to ex- the em- 


mate the Lutheran hereſy. Charles had likewiſe thrown peror. 

Uto his holineſs ſome hints of the neceſſity of a general 

One! for the reformation of the church; which were very 

agreeable to Clement, and he brought his cardinals to join 

Mt him in remonſtrating againſt any ſuch aſſembly being 

ld; while the intereſts of religion were endangered by 

growing power of the Juris. It is certain, that the 

MX grew every day more and more uncaly with regard ” 
| 5 the 
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doing this, by interfering in the diſputes that remained he. 


A peace 
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the religious ſentiments of Charles, who continued to preſs 
the convoking a general council, and thought it was hi h 
time to check the pope. He had ſoon an opportunity 5 


tween his holineſs and the duke of Ferrara. Charles befriend 
ed the latter, and adjudged to him the poſſeſſion of Maden. 
and Reggio, upon his paying the pope one hundred thou. pe 
ſand ducats. Clement objected to this deciſion, and the due 
accuſed him of carrying on a ſecret correſpondence with 
the kings of France and England. The religious dift;ac. 0 
tions of Germany did not ſuffer Charles to examine this” 
charge to the bottom; and after agreeing to grant liberty of!" 
conſcience to the Protęſlants, who now offered to fene 
him againſt the Turks ; he returned to /taly, where he waz | 
conſidered by Clement as little better than a Lutheran he. ed 
retic. Being attended on his march by cardinal de Media 
the pope's nephew, as cardinal legate, he put his eminent 
under arreſt for having encouraged ſome very irregular pro- ch 
ceedings of the Italians in his army againſt the German; MW" 
but he ſoon ſet the legate at liberty, and proceeded to bs 
interview with the pope at Bologna. This meaſure wall 


concluded dictated by their mutual cenveniency. The kings of Vrnhe ®" 


Charites 
diſobliges 
Clement 


4 freih. 


and England, continued ſtill united, and the latter was pr 
every day making wide ſtrides towards throwing off the? 
papal authority. The emperor having forced the Turks to he 
retire, diſengaged himſelf ſo far as to overawe Francis in i 
Italy; but Henry actually married Anne Bullen, without Wil © 
waiting for any divorce from Rome; upon which Clement b 
laid him under an interdict. His holineſs was then intent | 
upon a marriage between his own niece, and Francis Il. © 
ſon of the duke of Orleans, and under the pretext of a meet- 
ing between him and Francis for ſettling an expedition 
againſt the Turks; he and his court embarked at P/ a, and l 
ſailed to Marſeilles, where the interview between him and 
Francis, the French king, took place, and the marriage, 


which was afterwards fruitful of fo many calamities to the be 
Chriſtian world, was concluded on, and afterwards cele. e 
brated ; but Francis ſtill endeavoured to affect a reconcilia- 1 

U 


tion between his new ally the pope, and his brother of 
England. | | 0 

lement was the more deſirous of this, as he was heartily . 
diſguſted with the emperor for the award he had pronounc- 
ed in favour of the duke of Ferrara, and becauſe the loſs 
of England deprived the holy ſee of its moſt beneficial ac- | 
quiſition. He agreed, that if Henry would ſend a proxy to 1 
Rome, he would form the proceſs, and pronounce the ſen— 10 


tence of divorce between him and Catharine of Ar ragin. 10 


Henry, on the other hand, at the earneſt requeſt of Frans 
by his ambaſſador Bellay, biſhop of Paris, oftered to refer b 
his cauſe to the Reman conſiſtory, provided the imperial b 
cardinals were excluded from it. Bellay went to Ret 

wu: | Where 


where he had Henry's conſent, which was no more than 
rerbal, before the pope, who inſiſted upon the king's re- 
Jucing his agreement to writing; but before that could be 
one, ſome violent agents had exaſperated the pope, by in- 
ſrming him that Henry had encouraged a libel againſt his 
eon and authority, and that he had ordered a farce to be 
added, in which he was ridiculed, as being the head of the 
church. This account exaſperated Clement ſo much, that 
forgetting his uſual moderation, he entered the conſiſtory 
with his furious cardinals, pronounced the marriage be- 
tween Henry and Catharine to be valid, and that Henry 
hould be excommunicated if he refuſed to adhere to it. 


holineſs; at the time when the public thought that it was on takes 


utterly aboliſhed, or gave way to the regal. Campegio, whom 
Hry had made biſhop of Saliſbury, was deprived of that 
ſee, as was Guinucci, another Italian, of that of Worcęſter; 
and Henry puſhed his reſentment fo far, as to cut off the 
princeſs Mary, his daughter by Catharine, from her ſueceſſion 
to his crown. Clement diſcovered, when it was too Jate, that 
he had miſtaken his meaſures. He had truſted to the oppo- 
ftion which he hoped would be formed by the people and 
dergy of England againſt ſuch an altertaion of religion; 
but he was deceived, for the Engliſb were ſo unanimous in 
ſupporting him in every ſtep he took againſt the pope, that 
even the emperor found it was in vain for him to interpoſe; 
and this amazing revolution was brought about with little 
or no bloodſhed, if we except the deaths of Sir Thomas 
Moore, and Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter. 


Among other matters, it had been verbally agreed be- Death of 
tween Francis and Clement, that the houſe of Sforza ſhould Clement. 


be ſtript of the Milaneſe, which was to be given to the duke 
of Orleans, This was among the laſt acts of Clement's life, 
excepting his excommunicating Henry VIII. upon his re- 
turn from Mar ſeilles to Rome. He died on the twenty fifth 
of deptember 15 34, in the fifty ſeventh year of his age. He 
had many of his family's good qualities, but he reckoned 
dfimulation and ambition among the virtues of a prince. 
His paſſion for the advancement of the houſe of Medici 
hurried him into many meaſures that were highly diſagreea- 
ble to the Italians, by whom he died univerſally deteſted. 
He had the glory however, of procuring a royal match for 
his neice Catherine de Medici, by which he aggrandized that 
houſe beyond that of any Italian prince. 


He was ſucceeded in the pontificate by cardinal Farneſe, Suceted- 


dihop of O/tra, who, under infirm appearances, had art- ed by 


fully concealed a vigorous conſtitution both of body and Paul III. 
mind; and he aſſumed the name of Paul III. He was by 


birth 
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This diſconcerted the ſcheme that Francis had long labour- The re- 
ed for, which was a reconciliation between Henry and his formation 


the point of taking place. All payments to the apoſtolic place in 
chamber were ſtopt, and the papal authority in England was England. 
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birth a Tuſcan, which rendered him very agreeable to che 
Ttalians, who were now. diſguſted with the houſe of Medi 
He trod in the paths chalked out by his immediate prede 

ceſfors. The aggrandizement of his own family was one 

of his chief objects, and he created two of his nephew, 

The pope ſaid to be his natural fons, cardinals. He profecuted Heyy 
excom- VIII. of England, with great, but ineffectual, acrimony, ny 
municates only with his ſpiritual arms, but by exciting again{ him 
Henry the Roman Catholic powers in Germany, by feeding them 
VIII. with the hopes of his convoking a general council. He eq. 
. deavoured, for the ſame purpoſe of exterminating the pro- 
teſtants, and recovering England to his allegiance, to effet 

a reconciliation between Charles and Francis; but the 
German proteſtants entered into cloſer connections thay 
ever with the king of England, and refuſed to acknowledge 

[2 any council where the pope ſhould preſide, or that was not 
held in Germany according to the promiſe that had been 
made them by his imperial majeſty. One of Paul's great 
purpoſes was to encourage Francis and Charles to ere 
themſelves into maritime powers, not only that they might 

be more able to defend the coaſts of Italy againſt the infidels, 
but that in cafe a union of the Raman catholic powers coul 

be formed, they might make a deſcent upon England; 1 


ſcheme that was afterwards carried into excution by 
Charles's ſon. „ 2 

Promotes He ſucceeded ſo far, by granting the tythes of the Galliam 

an expe- church to the French king, and thoſe of the Spaniſh churches 

dition to to the emperor, that the latter was able to fit out a very cons 

Algiers, ſiderable fleet, to which the pope added thirteen of his own 

gallies; and this joint force made a deſcent upon Algters, 

Where Charles reſtored the prince of that country to hi 

throne, from which he had been driven, and then returned 

in great triumph to Naples, where the French King, while 

Charles was abſent on this expedition, made preparations for 

ſeizing upon the Milaneſe, in his family right, as defcend- 

ing from the houſe of Orleans; Francis Sforza being now 

dead without heirs. At the head of a powerful army he 

attacked his uncle, the duke of Savoy, diſpoſſeſſed him of the 

greateſt part of his dominions, and had entered the Milan 

about the time that Charles had returned to Naples; and 

juſt as Paul had thundered out the moſt dreadful excommu; 

nications againſt the king of England, whom he pretended 

to depoſe, and to abſolve his ſubjects from their allegiance, 

Charles came to Rome, where he was entertained by his holt 

neſs with the higheſt ſplendour, and bitterly inveighed in 

public againſt the ungenerous proceeding of Francis, who 

had, during his abſence on an expedition againſt the infidels 

"a attacked an undiſputed fief of the empire, and an ally 0. 

and a- the houſe of Auſtria. The pope offered to mediate, but 

dicts a geclined entering as a principal into either party, and al 


general the emperor could do, was to obtain from him ea bull for 
council. | 2 Pp 01311208 
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zppointing a general council to be held at Mantua, which 
was to commence the twenty ſecond of May 1537. 


The pope continued ſtill to confider Henry as his capital He ne- 
enemy, and ſent the famous cardinal Pole, one of his near gociates 
relations, to negotiate with the French king for a deſcent with the 
bpon England. Henry heating of this, demanded Francis king of 
to deliver Pole up as his rebel ſubject, and the pope was Scotland. 


bbliged to recall him, and to appoint him a gvard for his 
protection, as he pretended, againſt Henry, who had offer- 
ed a large ſum for his head. Paul was more ſucceſsful with 
Taines V. of Scotland, a young prince, who had parts, but 
was dzeply tinged with an affection for popery, and a 
family attachment to the crown of France. The emperor 
had endeavoured to gain him over to his intereſt, by mak- 
ing him the moſt magnificent and flattering offers, if he 


would invade the dominions of Henry, who was his uncle; 


but James continued firm to Francis, and he gave the pope 
aſſurances that he would-not imitate his uncle in matters 
of religion; but maintain that of the ſee of Rome throughout 
his dominions. The pope was ſatisfied with this anſwer, 
which was attended with ſuitable effects; and the duke of 
Mantua making ſome oppoſition to the council aſſembling 


in his dominions, it was grdered to be convened at Vicenza. 

The pontificate of Paul III. is diſtinguiſhed by the inſti- Order of 
tution of the order of the Jeſuits; the founder of which the /t 
was, Ignatius Loyola, a Biſcayan ſubaltern officer, who being founded, 


wounded at the fiege of Pampaluna, made a vow for devot- 
ing the remainder of his life to the intereſt of religion, and 
going through a courſe of ſtudies upon his recovery, he 
met with various adventures ; but at laſt he aſſociated with 
himſelf ſix other perſons, who took holy vows upon them- 
ſelves, and were bound to an implicit obedience to the 
holy ſee. Preſenting themſelves before Paul, he readily 
confirmed the rule they had choſen ; and from them ſprang 
the order of the Jeſuits, who were long the ſupport of the 
church of Rome, and the peſts of human ſociety. 


Many writers have, with ſome reaſon, ſuppoſed that State of 
Paul, in his private capacity, was no enemy to a reforma- the Romijs 
tion of religion ; but that he was oppoſed in it by the church, 


venality, ambition, and bigotry of his court and clergy. 
The church of Rome, it is true, had never before, nor has 
ſhe ſince, ſeen ſo many great and learned men her rulers, 
as at that time; but they were ſubje& to human paſſions and 
prejudices. Every cardinal and biſhop lived like a temporal 


prince. Their revenues entitled ſuch of them as loved the 


fine arts to indulge their favourite paſſion, without concern- 
Ing themſelves with the affairs of religion. The few among 
them who bad ſentiments of piety, thought that a decent 
ſubmiſſion to a church, even though not perfectly reformed 
from error, was preferable to the wild anarchy and infernal 

Vox. X. | ” | a 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 


ſpirit which actuated many of the German reformers ; nei. 
ther did they ſee that the heads of proteſtantiſm were agreed 
among themſelves in almoſt any one point, but their hatred 
for the church of Rome; and indeed it is certain, that the 
diviſions among the chief reformers were, at this time, deplo- 


rable, nor did even Henry himſelf carry on his reformation 


with any uniformity of principle. Beſides the two Geng. 


Imperfect 
ſcheme 
for its 
reforma- 
tion. 


minations of Roman catholic prelates we have already 
named, there was a third, which was, perhaps, more nu— 
merous than_both, and who had no idea that they were 


ſeparated from the laity by any diſtinction, but that. of he. 


ing enabled more commodiouſly to gratify their inconti— 
nence and intemperance. Many of them were men of 
quality, and looking upon all advances towards a reformation 
as ſo many attacks upon their rank and properties, they 
engaged their friends and families to oppoſe them. Thoſe 
eccleliaſtics, however, we have mentioned, were generally 
Italians and Spaniards ; but the revival of literature, and 
the diſcovery of printing, had now enlightened England, 
France, Germany, the northern nations, and the Low Coun- 
tries; and though learning had not made ſuch a progreſs 
among them as it had in /taly, yet it had produced many 
great and eminent men, and few of the inferior clergy were 


now ſo groſsly ignorant as not to be ſenſible that the Romiſþ | 


church ſtood abiolutely in need of a thorough reformation, 

in points of doctrine and diſcipline, eſpecially the latter. 
uch was the ſtate of the Roman catholic religion, when 

Paul ordered the council of Mantua to be indicted, and at 


the ſame time appointed a committee of four cardinals, and 


three eceleſiaſtics, for drawing up a plan of reformation; 
which they accordingly did, and preſented it to his holi- 
neſs. It contained ſome ſevere animadverſions upon the 
pride and ignorance of many of the clergy, and the neglects 
of education for holy orders. Tranſlations from one bene- 


Ace to. another, reſervations, non reſidencies, and plurali- 


ties were cenſured. They complained of the vaſt increaſe 
of convents, aud. propoſed that ſome of them ſhould be 
aboliſhed, together with the ſhameful trade of collecting 
alms for the ſeveral orders of the monks, and other 
eccleſiaſtics. They propoſed that the goods of the clergy, 
on their death, ſhould go to the poor; and that the 


vaſt number of beggarly prieſts, and pompous equipages 


belonging to-whores, who were kept and attended by car- 
dinals, ſhould be reduced. At the ſame time they obſerv- 
ed, that many of the eccleſiaſtical abuſes were owing to the 
licentiouſneſs of the preſs, which they propoſed to put 
under a regulation ; and among other books, they thought 


that the Cologuies of Eraſmus, in which the ſuperſtition of 


the church of Rome was freely laſhed, ought no longer to 
be taught in ſchools or ſeminaries of learning. T1 
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The reader, from this ſmall ſketch of the reformation An expe- 


propoſed by Paul, may eaſily ſee that it was very inadequate dition 


to the pupoſes propoſed, and did not ſo much as touch at againſt the 
the root of all their grievances complained of by the pro- Turks. 


teſtants, the enormous power of the pope and the court of 
Fame. Henry VIII. who ſtill loved to figure in theological 
diſputes, publiſhed a paper, affirming, that the calling a 
general council did not belong to the pope, but-to the tem- 
poral princes of chriſtendom. The proteſtant German princes 
aſſembled at Smalcald, ſtill refuſed to acknowledge an 

council in /taly, where the pope, who was their greate 


enemy, was to be their judge likewiſe. In this ſtate of un- ibid. 


certainty, as to religion, the = had concluded a treaty p. 110. 


with the emperor, and the Venetians, and each party had 
ſurniſhed: its quota in fitting out a ſtrong naval armament 
for acting againſt the Turks, under the command of Andrew 
Doria; but though this fleet aſſembled at Corfu, Barbaroſſa 
ſtill remained maſter of the ſea. 


The emperor had by this time driven Francis out of A truce 
Piedmont; but had been unſucceſsfut in an attempt he made between 
againſt Marſeilles, and had been forced to retire to Italy the em- 


with the remains of his broken army. This gave the pope peror and 


an opportunity of effecting a negotiation at Nice, between the French 


Francis and Charles, at which his holineſs was preſent, and king. 


he prevailed upon them to agree to a truce for ten years. 
It was, however, remarkable, that thoſe two ſovereigns did 
not meet in perſon, but negotiated through the pope, who 
artfully prevented any interview between them from taking 
place, that. he might the better complete the views he had 
in favour. of: his grandſon Octavian Farneſe. This prince 
was the grand-ſon of Peter Lewts Farneſe, whom his father 
Paul III. had made at firſt! duke of Caſtro, and Camerino, 


and then of Parma and Placenza; and his hiſtory is one of 


thoſe. events that are inſcrutible. through the policy and 
deep diſſimulation of thoſe concerned. 4 3155 


Though reaſons of ſtate and intereſt ſuffered Charles to Hiſtory 


wink at the aggrandizement of the Farne/e family ; yet he of the 


could not, with any ſecret complacency, ſee two ſuch noble Farneſe 
feiſs of the empire veſted in Peter Lewis, as thoſe of Parma, family. 


and Placenza, Lewis was of a moſt turbulent and unamia- 
ble natute; and it is ſaid, that he intermedled againſt the 


emperor's party in the affairs of Genoa, where he encourag- 


ed the Fieſqueſe, and oppoſed Andrew Doria. Charles, how- 
ever, was too profound a politician to reſent this conduct 
in Lewis, farther than to enter complaints againſt it to his 
Indulgent- father, who overlooked them. It was not long 
before Lewis, by his irregularities, effected his own ruin. 
He generally reſided at Placenza, where he had begun to 
build a ſtrong citadel, which the nobility of the dutchy diſ- 
liked, as they thought it to be intended to bridle them, and 


to ſecure Lewis, Who was of a very amourous diſpoſition, 
TR wn ſrom 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
from his daily invaſions of the chaſtity of their wives 
and daughters. They communicated their diſguſt to 
Gonzaga, duke of Guaſtalla, who was at that time the 
emperor's governor in the Milangſe; but told him witha] 
that they had certain intelligence that he intended 
ſurprize and cut off ſuch of them as he ſuſpected to he 
the leaſt disfavourable to his profligacy and tyranny. The 
complainants were the heads of the families of Palavicini, 
Landi, Anguiſciola, and Confalonieri. It is uncertain what 


anſwer Gonzaga gave them; but upon their return to Placen- 


za they ſtabbed Lew:s dead, threw his body out of the caſtle 
window into a ditch ; and Gonzaga, in the emperor's name, 
took poſſeſſion of Placenza, and protected the confpirators, 

Charles, in his letters to Paul upon this event, condoled 
with him upon the death of his ſon, and though his holi- 


ſeizes Pla- nefs was entirely convinced that he had not been affaflinat- 


CENRAas 


ed without the privacy of Charles, he diſſembled likewiſe; 
and required the emperor to reſtore the poſſeſſion of Pla- 
cenza to young Oclavian, the fon of Lewis. Charles being 
then greatly chagrined at Paul not complying with his re- 


_ queſt of calling a general council, raiſed difficulties to that 


of his holineſs. He obſerved that Parma, and Placenza, 
had come into the church's poſſeſſion only ſo late as the 
Pen of Julius II. a warlike prelate, and one who was 

y no means ſcrupulous about the juſtice of his acquiſitions, 
Paul, in anfwer to this, produced the grant of his grand- 
father Maximilian, confirming the poſſeſſion of the terri- 
tories in queſtion to the church ; but it was replied on the 
part of Charles, that ſuch grant was null and void, as being 


inconſiſtent with the conftitutions of the empire. Thus 


this affair ſtood at the time of the negotiation at Nice; but 
the pope prevailed with Charles to agree to a marriage be- 
tween Octavian and his natural daughter, Margaret, the 
widow of Sforza, the laſt duke of Milan. Paul was ſo 
much afraid that Charl?zs would ſeize upon Parma, as he 
had done upon Placenza, that he immediately reannexed 
the poſſeſſion of it to the church; by which O#&avan re- 
mained, at this time, without any territory, + 


ah The intereſt of religion, and the great concerns of the 


the pro- 


ecliants, 


church, remained ſtill undetermined. Both monarchs left 
Nice out of humour with Paul; who from a viſible diſtruſt 

e had of the emperor, now infiſted that the general coun- 
cil ſnould be removed to Bologna, inſtead of Trent, to which 
it had been ſummoned at the requeſt of the emperor, who 
found his authority in Germany, and that of his houſe, in a 
dangerous fituation. His brother Ferdinand, king of Hun- 
gary, was unable to make head againſt the Turks without 


the aſſiſtance of the proteſtants, and both he and Charles 


endeavoured to bring the pope into milder meaſures. His 
holineſs accordingly ſent cardinal Alexander Farneſe, as his 
legate, into Germany, to effect, if poſſible, a — 

whic 
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which was found to be impracticable. The proteſtants, 4:2. 


20 


however, appeared very ready to join with. the catholics p. 111. 


in defence of the empire againſt the Turks; upon which 


they came to the famous agreement at Francfort, and fifteen 
months longer indulgence was granted to the avowed pro- 
feſſion of proteſtantiſm, and ſome proviſions made for the 
farther continuance of the public tranquility of Germany, 


We have already ſeen the event of theſe commotions. ibid. ibid. 


not being at that time on good terms with his brother, 
diſcovered ſome backwardneſs in ratifying the agreement at 
Franckfort. By the advice of Granvelle, his firſt miniſter, 
he entered into a negotiation with the league at Smalcald, 
which was traverſed by the cardinal legate. But Charles at 
Jaſt found himſelf obliged to order a diet to be held at Ha- 
guenau, and in the year 1541, the Interim, was publiſhed by 
Charles, which gave liberty to both religions, till meaſures 
could be taken for a final ſettlement of their intereſts. 


The pope accuſed the two heads of the houſe of Auſtria oppoſed 
with ſhewing more favour to the proteſtants than was con- by the 
ſiſtent with his dignity as head of the church ; and Charles pope. 


During thoſe diſputes in Germany, the pope was employ- The coun- 


ed in reducing the Perugians, who had been diſcontented cil of 


at ſome late impoſts. Beginning to find the utility of the Trent in- 


order of the Feſuits, he confirmed and augmented their dicted. 


privileges, and reduced the number of idle monks, and 
clergy, that ſwarmed at Rome. There is great reaſon for 
believing, that, during the courſe of the diſputations upon 
religion, which were then held between the heads of the two 
parties in Germany; the emperor was become, more than 
ever, a convert to the proteſtants, ſo poorly had Contarini, 
the legate, and Eckius, defended the cauſe of popery. The 
emperor ſoon after publiſhing the Interim returned to taly, 
where he found Paul's court divided, with regard to the 
conduct of Contarini, who was accuſed by ſome warm 
Roman catholics of having betrayed their cauſe. The em- 
peror took his part, and ſoon after ſet out on a ſecond ex- 
pedition to Africa, which did no ſervice to his judgment; 
and he returned unfortunate to Spain, his fine fleet and army 
being ruined by tempeſts and other cauſes. Upon his re- 
turn, he prevailed with the pope to appoint the council to 
meet at Trent, where he ordered three cardinals to pre- 
tide as his legates à latere; but in the mean while he eſta- 
bliſhed a college of inquiſition at Rome. 


The pope, old as he was, would ſuffer neither Italy nor The duke 
Europe to taſte repoſe, nor could he enjoy any himſelf. of Sawoy 
The progreſs of the reformation, the dread of the approach- attacked 
Ing council, which was to be held in the Huſtrian domi- by the 
nions; the new connections that had been formed between French, 


the emperor and the king ,of England, but above all, the 
ſtate of the Parmeſan, and the Placentine, diſturbed his 
thoughts ſo much, that he courted and obtained another 
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262 A GENERAL HISTORY 
interview with the emperor near Placenza. Charles was 
deaf to all his propoſals, for he refuſed either to reſtore 
Placenza, or to ſell the pope the Milaneſe, the inveſtiture of | 
which he intended to purchaſe for O#avian. He was 
equally unſucceſsful in his endeavours to reſtore a good un- 
derſtanding between Charles and the French king; and re- 
turning to Bologna, without gaining any one point, he ſuſ- 
pended the meeting of the council of Trent. About this 
time, the French king pretending it was lawful for him to 
call in dogs, for his defence, if he was attacked by wolves, 
had joined his fleet with that of the Turks, and they had 
attacked Nice; but the duke of Savoy, to whom it belong— 
ed, received ſuch ſeaſonable ſupplies from the pope, that 
the combined fleets were defeated, and forced to retire into | 
Toulon. A peace ſoon after took place between Charles and 
Francis; and though it had been tranſacted without Paul's 
mediation, he exprefled vaſt joy upon its being concluded. 
He found now, that he had loſt great part -of his authority, 
even with the princes of his own communion ; for both 
Charles, and Francis, began, without conſulting him, to | 
regulate religious affairs and doctrines in their own domi- 
nions; arid the emperor took upon him to order every thing 
relating to the convocation of the council at Trent. He 
even cauſed religious points to be ſettled in the diets of the | 
empire. The proteſtants ſtill refuſed to acknowledge the 
validity of the council; and when the emperor inſiſted 
upon their being ſubject to it, they threatened to withdraw 
their contingencies againſt the Turks. 
Thecoun- Tt was the fifteenth of December, 1545, when the cele- 
cil at  brated council of Trent was opened with great ſolemnity. 
Trent Charles pretended that the pope ought not to have opened 
opened. the council without his permiſſion ; but he thought fit to 
diſſemble, and ſent ambaſſadors to all the Chri/tian powers, 
inviting them to be preſent; but without taking any notice 
of the pope's authority. This was ſo palpable an aftront 
to Paul, that he repented of having proceeded ſo far, and 
would have retracted all that had paſt, if he could have 
done it with the leaſt ſhew of decency, even towards the | 
princes of his own religion. We have already, in the 
hiſtory of Germany, touched upon the various events which 
influenced the conduct of Charles on this occaſion, The 
truth is, from being a diſpute between two religions, the 
quarrel between the emperor and the proteſtants turned 
entirely upon temporal points, the former being teſolved to 
ſupport the power of the houſe of Auſtria, and the latter 
to reduce it. TI hole growing differences, however, operat- 
ed towards a re-union between the pope and the emperor, : 
The latter affected to lay religious matters out of the 
queition, and to proceed againſt the proteſtants only 2s | 
traitors and rebels. Paul oftered to depoſite two hundre 


thouſand crowns in the hands of Charles, for carrying " 
| | | the 
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the war againſt them, and to aſſiſt him with twelve thoy- 
{and horſe, and five hundred foot, beſides granting him vaſt 
revenues out of the eccleſiaſtical benefices of Spain. This 
bargain being ſtruck, the papal army began its march to 
„ahh, under the command of Octavian, and cardinal Farneſe, 
who diſcovered a moſt ſavage thirſt after the blood of the 


German proteſtants. 


The hiſtory of the council of Trent, which continued to Its frivo- 
ſit, belongs to that of the church, nor, indeed, does it lous pro- 
afford much entertainment to readers of any claſs in this ceedings, 


age, The whole of it was a juggle between the pope and 
his legates. On its firſt fitting, the members were all 
ltalians, excepting two French, hve Spaniſh, and one Ih- 
rican biſhop. Their numbers were ſoon increaſed by ſome 
additional biſhops, who reſorted to it for the conveniency 


of ſubſiſting upon the charity of the pope, who allowed 


them forty ducats a year. The time of the aſſembly was 
moſtly conſumed in ſaying maſſes, and performing other 
religious ſervices; which variations of buſineſs, gave- the 
legates, who were 7ohn Maria de Monte, cardinal biſhop of 
ve ag" Marcellus Cervinus, cardinal prieſt of the holy 
croſs ; and Reginald Pole, cardinal archdeacon of St. Mary 
in Coſmedin, leiſure to carry on a correſpondence with his 
holineſs, from whom they received all their inſtructions 
how to proceed. On the eighth of April no more than five 
cardinals, fix archbiſhops, (of whom ſome were nominal) 
thirty biſhops, three abbots, and five generals of monkiſh 
orders, compoſed the council, whoſe proceedings were of 
the moſt frivolous kind; and ſo far from tending to the re- 
formation of the abuſes complained of, they eſtabliſhed 
the authority of traditions, veſted the right of interpreting 
the ſacred writings in the church, a vague inexplicable 


term, and impoſed prohibitions upon the preſs. The em- 


peror diſliked their proceedings, and as he wanted to diſ- 
unite the proteſtants among themſelves, he admoniſhed 
the fathers not to diſoblige ſuch of them as were inclined to 


join him; not to be too haity in determining points of faith; 


but to proceed upon thoſe of reformation, the neceſſity of 
which, was allowed of on all hands, by Roman catholics, 
as well as proteſtants. His remonſtrances were diſregarded 
by the pope, who was reſolved to avail himſelf of the name 
of a general council, to lay down ſuch rules of faith as 
were moſt conformable to the principles and intereſt of 
the ſee of Rome. 


By this time, the troops of the pope under Farneſe, had The couns« 


Joined thoſe of the emperor, whoſe arms proved ſuperior to cil ad- 


thoſe of the proteſtants; but the pope accuſed him of fa- journed 


lidy ; and a contagious diſtemper breaking out at Trent, the 


ſelions of the council were proviſionally adjourned to Bo- 
O | legna. 


vouring hereſy, by the advantageous terms he granted them, ed to Bo- 
and not only recalled his troops, but diſcontinued his ſub- Jogna. 
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legna. This adjournment, however, was oppoſed by the 
emperor, who contended, that his conſent was neceſſary to 


render it valid. We ſhall now, for a ſhort interval, leave 


the pope amuſing all chriſtendom with the trifling ridicy- 


Jous decrees of his council, to attend the hiſtory of the 
other parts of Ita g *t 


=_ 
Viſtory of Don Pedro de Teide, the viceroy of Naples, found that 


Naples. 


Good 


city, when he entered on the exerciſe of his government, 
to be no better than a neſt of thieves and murderers; 
Robberies and aſſaſſinations happened every night in the 
ſtreets ; and the criminals were ſure of ſheltering them- 
ſelves in the houſes of the nobles, which were held as fanc- 
tuaries for the moſt notorious offenders. Toledo gave a full 
ſcope to juſtice, for their puniſhment or reformation. He 
ordered Fn of the molt illuſtrious of the criminals to be 
executed, and he publiſhed ſevere edits, to which capital 
penalties were annexed, for reforming the police of 
that city, without any exception of perſons; which had 


ſo good an effect, that the Neapolitans preſented to the em- 


peror one hundred and fifty thouſand ducats, to enable him 
to defend their coaſts againſt the Turks. This ſalutary 
ſeverity of Pedro, created him a number of enemies, and 
thoſe of the firſt rank. The marquis del Vaſto, and the 
prince of Salerno, were at their head; and upon the return 
of Charles from his African expedition, they applied to him 
for the removal of Toledo from their government. They 
were ſeconded by a majority of the nobles, who in a par- 
liament voted to Charles a ſubſidy far above their ability to 
raiſe. Charles knew the meaning of their liberality, and it 
ſerved only to encreaſe his eſteem for the marquis, to 
whom, on his leaving Naples, he gave more enlarged 
powers than ever. Toledo made uſe of them, by providing 


conduct of for the health, the ſtrength, the conveniency, and magni- 
its viceroy ficence of the city, and provinces. He drained ' unwhole- 


Toledo. 


ſome lakes; he fortified Naples, and ſtored it with ſalutaty 


fountains ; he eitabliſhed regulations to prevent the ſcarcity 
of corn, and he encreaſed the force of the marine, ſo as to 


be able to face the ſmall Zurkifh ſquadrons that inſulted the 
coaſts. Having underſtood that the Turks were preparing 


for a deſcent ; he called a meeting of the ſtates, or, as it is 


termed, a parliament, and after rendering them ſenſible of 
their danger, he was enabled to raiſe thirty thouſand men, 
which deteated all the attempts of Barbaroſ/a. After this, 


he took ſuch precautions in fortifying the ſea coaſts, that the 


kingdom of Naples remained for ſeven years ſecure againit 


the invaſtons of the barbarians. On the expiration of that 


term, Barbaroſſa made a deſcent upon the iſlands of Iſchia, 
and Procida, and cannonaded Puzzoli; but by the excellent 


diſpoſitions made by the viceroy he was defeated in his far- 
ther attempts. One of the moſt memorable acts, however, 


of Toledo s government, was his eſtabliſhing the bank, _ 
EIN | . 
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Monte della Pieta, which ſtill ſubſiſts, in order to refcue 

the people from the neceſſity of complying with the exor- 

tant demands of the Fews, who were then very numerous 

in Naples 3 but. after the ereCtion of the bank, they were 

riven from thence by the viceroy. 

Joldo, with all his excellent qualities as a governor, was Who per- 

frongly tinctured with the Spaniſh failing, that of bigotry ſecutes the 

o the Roman catholic faith. The inquiſition had for many proteſtants 

years been eftabliſhed in Naples, through the ſubmiſſion of 

the Anjouvine kings to the papal authority; and it was fo 

eat, that the inquiſitors found means to eſtabliſh in Naples 

in authority that was actually independent of the regal. 

This was ſo diſagreeable to the people, who had heard of 

their barbarous proceedings in Spain, and had fmarted under 

them in /taly, that after the Anjouvine race was expelled, 

the Hpaniſh viceroys had been obliged to drive thoſe tyrants 

out of the kingdom, and to engage that they ſhould never 

enter it. This ſtipulation was of no longer continu- 

znce, than till the popes could recover their authority in 

Naples; for then the inquiſitors recovered theirs, but with- 

out having any other objects to exerciſe it on, than the 

commiſſion, or omiſſion, of the loweſt ſuperſtitions among 

the people. By degrees they extended their juriſdiction; and 

2t laſt their tyranny became ſo intolerable, that Ferdinand 

if Spain was obliged to conſent to their final expulſion with 

gnominy. The reformation introduced by Luther, had, 

about the time we treat of, made a progreſs in Naples 

that alarmed equally the pope, and the emperor, who com- 

manded the people, on pain of death, to hold no correſ- 

pondence with the Lutheran heretics. Bernard Ochino, was 

then the moſt celebrated preacher in /taly, and had been 

called to Naples to preach before the emperor. Ochino was, 

in his heart, a Lutheran, and the vaſt credit he acquired by 

his learning and eloquence, both with Charles and the pub- 

lic, gave him many opportunities of privately diſſeminating 

his favourite doctrines, which gained ſuch root, that the 

Neapolitan Lutherans began now to aſſociate themſelves in 

religious aſſemblies, and introduced, to the public there, the 

works of the reformers. | 

Toledo exerted himſelf in condemning thoſe books to the and intro- 

flames, and in puniſhing all who either read them or main- duces the 

tained the doctrines they contained. Not contented with inquiſi- 

this, he publiſhed edicts, which in fact, aboliſhed all infor- tion, 

mation from the preſs with regard to religious points, and he 

prohibited the future meetings of certain noble Neapolitans, 

ho had aſſociated themſelves for the advancement of true 

philoſophy and learning. Finding all his ſeverity in- 

effetual, he deſired the pope to fend him an inquiſitor, pro- 

perly qualified for ſuppreſſing and puniſhing heretics; and 

ſuch a perſon accordingly arrived at Naples, where he was 

bon armed with the imperial, as he had been before "_ 
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the papal, authority. This was no ſooner publicly know, 
than the people of all ranks complained to the viceroy, 
who found them ſo much reſolved to get rid of their ge 
grievance, that he immediately put a ſtop to the inquig. 
tion; but in two months time the reformation made {yd 

a progreſs among the Neapol:tans, that he re-eſtabliſhed it. 
which is The people now, inſtead of remonſtrating, ran to arms 
oppoled tore down the viceroy's edicts, and choſe a magiſtracy of 
by the their own. Toledo, who was then at Puxzuoli, immediately 
people. repaired to Naples with a body of troops, and a civil war 

commenced, even in the ſtreets of the capital. Both partie 
applied to the emperor, but Toledo being reinforced with 
five thouſand Florentine infantry, in the numerous ſhjr. 
miſhes that happened, generally defeated the undiſciplined 
citizens, and peremptory orders arriving from the emperor 
that they ſhould obey the viceroy, they laid down their 
arms. One perſon out of thirty ſix who were excepted out 
of the general pardon was executed ; and though a muld 
of one hundred thouſand crowns was impoſed on the city, 
it never was exacted. | 

War with Though the viceroy prevailed over the people in this 

Henry II. conteſt, yet he afterwards acted with great moderation, and 

of France, proceeded againſt heretics not by inquiſitors, but according 

and the to the eccleſiaſtical canons. Henry II. was then king of 

Turks. France, to which kingdom the prince of Salerno, whole 
enmity againſt Toledo, ftill continued, fled. Perceiving 
Henry to be infected with his family ambition of gaining a 
footing in Italy, he perſuaded him to attempt the conqueſt 
of Naples, and Henry was mean enough to ſollicit the aſſſt- 
ance of Solyman, the Turkiſh emperor, for that purpoſe, 84- 
Iyman ordered a fleet of one hundred and fifty gallies to 
ravage the Neapolitan coaſts, which it accordingly did, and 
then appeared before the capital itſelf, In the mean while, 
the French fleet was at ſea, under the prince of Salerm, 
who was unable to fulfil Henry's engagement to join that 
of the Turks, as ſoon as the latter ſhould appear upon the 
coaſt. Toledo aſſembled the troops and militia of the king- 

dom, and ſent for the Genoeſe gallies under Doria, which tic 

came to his aſſiſtance, and deſtroyed ſome of the Turi hi; 

' ſhips. The ſuperiority of the infidels, however, was too Wil Ch 

great for the viceroy to withſtand, and it is ſaid, that be hc 
employed one of the Neapolitan exiles to bribe the Turk in 
admiral with two hundred thouſand crowns, upon which WW po 
he carried his fleet back to Conſtantinople, before the Frenco eat 

fleet could arrive to join them. ; 
This danger being over, Toledo proceeded with ſeverity, ¶ pri 
if d, Agia all whom he-ſulpetted to hold a ca 
reſpondence with the prince of Salerno. The Sienneſe were at ¶ te 
this time ſubject to the empcror ; but the oppreſſions of his for 
governors were ſuch, that they drove his troops out of d | 
| | | che Ut 
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cia, to reduce the Sienneſe, and was preparing to 
ph in Sw, when _— at Florence. Hine 
ſicceeded as viceroy of Naples, by cardinal Pacecco, a noble 
nzard, who exerciſed his viceroyalty with a moderation 
ad humanity, that endeared him to the Neapolitans. He 


cy oO efigned his functions, when the om Charles V. ceded 

lately the crown of Naples to his fon don Philip; who appointed 

| war the marquis of Peſcara to be his viceroy. ; 

arte Cardinal Pacecco had recommended himſelf to the emperor Differ- 
with his heading the oppolition againſt the pope, to the re- ences be- 
ſkir. moval of the council from Trent, to Bologna. - Charles, ſoon tween the 
lined after, entirely defeated the proteſtants at Mublberg; but councils 
pero made a more moderate uſe of his victory, (though he treat- of Trent 
their ed them with greater ſeverity) than the pope expected or and Bo- 


out 
nulct lte him upon his victory; but could not prevail upon him 
cio conſent to remove the council of Trent ro Bologna, where 
the appearance of the prelates was as yet very inconſide- 


this „ble. Charles was now ſo much maſter of Germany, that 
and ne proteſtant princes offered to acknowledge the authority 
ding or the council of Trent upon certain reſtrictions, which 
off ,es conftrued into an abſolute ſubmiſſion, and made uſe 
nole or it as an argument to prevail upon the pope to order the 
ing 8 fathers of Bologna to return to Trent. Paul durſt not diſ- 
5 18 oblige him; but managed fo, that the refuſal of the em- 
- eror's requeſt ſeemed to come from the fathers themſelves, 
Ute 


while he himſelf being now quite tired of the emperor's 


0. tyranny, (as he called it) moſt earneſtly ſollicited an alli- 
to ance with Henry II. of France, and cited the fathers, both at 
nd 7e and Bologna, to appear before a committee of his car- 
ile Cinals to juſtify their reſpective proceedings; affirming, that 


Nd, 
hat 


he himſelf was the —_— in what place the council 
the 


ought to be held. The Trent:ne fathers being countenanced 
dy the emperor, refuſed to obey the citation. Thoſe at Bo- 


bs appeared at Rome; but no deciſion was given, and 
cn we Bologneſe council foon dwindled to nothing; nor would 
bs holineſs enforce his cenſures againſt the fathers at Trent. 
o Charles had, by this time, ſeen how eafily Henry VIII. 
he had, by his temporal authority, ſhaken off that of the pope 
in his dominions, (but not without retaining ſome errors of 


popery,) and refolved to imitate that prince's example, by 
enforcing the obſervation of the interim, the ground work 
of which was popery; but admitted of the marriage of 
+ and the adminiſtration of the communion under 
oth kinds, This mixture was diſagreeable equally to pro- 
teltants as papiſts; and Charles endeavoured to put it in 

force by military. execution. ; 
The differences between the emperor and the pope in- 
BY fuced the latter to make ſome compliances, without con- 
1e latter LO make „ ſulting 


ity and admitted a French garriſon. Toledo, by order of Death of 
the emperor, ſent twelve thouſand troops under his ſon, Toledo, 


leſired. His holineſs ſent cardinal Sfondrato to congratu- logna. 


268 


Death of Gonzaga. This letter being communicated to the pope, 
the pope. who was now full of infirmities, gave him ſuch uneafineſ 


Who is 


ſucceeded college; and the venerable character of the Exgliſb cardinal, 
by Julius Pole, would have raiſed him to the popedom, had he nat 


III. 


His 
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ſulting the emperor, to ſoften the proteſtants; but Ch, 
prohibited the nuncios he ſent into Germany for that Purpoſg 
to execute their commiſſions. The pope, at this time, e 
ceived a ſenſible, and indeed a fatal, mortification, from hi 
grandſon Octavian Farneſe, who oppoſed the re-annexatio 
of the dukedom of Parma, and refuſed to accept of am 
equivalent for it from his grandfather. Not being able 
prevail with his holineſs to reſtore it, he left Rome with an 
intention to ſeize it; but failing in the attempt, he wrote: 
letter to his brother cardinal Farne/e, threatening to throy 
himſelf into the hands of the imperialiſts, and to treat with 


that it finiſhed his life on the tenth of November, 1549, 
Notwithſtanding the attrocious charges brought ky his 
memory for ignorance, wickedneſs, and even ſorcery, he 
certainly had the addreſs to maintain the rights of the holy 
ſee ; which, under a leſs reſolute head of the church, muſt 
have been ſwallowed up by the imperial power. 
Cardinal Farneſe had a powerful party in the facred 


at night declined to accept it till the next day ; but in the 
mean time, the intrigues of the conclave ſet him aſide, 
and cardinal Farneſe ding with the imperialiſts, cardinal 
de Monte, who had been the firſt legate at the council of 
Trent, was choſen pope ; after paſling a private promiſe to 
cardinal Farneſe, that Parma ſhould be diſmembered from 
the church's patrimony, and given to his brother. The 
new pope took the name of Julius III. and the jubilee year 
being then arrived, he began his pontificate with the cele- 
bration of that ſeſtivity, He fulfilled his promiſe of giving 
the dutchy of Parma to Oftavian Farneſe ; he reinſtated the 
+ Colonna family in their poſſeſſions, and he created, at one 
time, twenty Cardinals, one of whom was a mean Placentine 
boy, no more than thirteen years of age. His zeal led him 
into all the ſeverities of his predeceſſors againſt the heretics; 
but he conſented to reſtore the. council to Trent, with the 
approbation of the French king. The emperor had done 
all he could, both by force and perſuation, to ſtifle the diſ- 
contents of the proteſtants, who ſtill held out againſt the 
council; but upon its being reaſſembled, they broke out 
ſo violently, that Charles was obliged to render himſelf an- 
ſwerable for the moderation of the pope, in matters eccle- 
ſiaſtical as well as civil. | - 
Though Octavian Farneſe had not only received poſſeſũon 


doubtful of Parma from the pope, but a penſion of two thouſand 


conduct. 


crowns a month; he was diſſatisfied with Placenza being 
ſtill in the hands of the empcror. He applied to Julius to 
prevail on Charles to reſtore it, and recelyed a — 
TE | anſwer; 
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infer ; but his ſollicitations were ſo cold, that Octavian 
reſolved to become his own agent z. and he repaired to the 
emperors who was then holding a diet at Augſbourg, with a 
moſt magnificent equipage. Charles received him with vaſt 
marks of eſteem and affection, but gave him only fair words 
and promiſes in anſwer to his requeſt ; ſo that OZavian 
returned greatly diſappointed to Italy. He renewed his 
applications to the pope, who had neither the power nor 
the inclination to ſerve him, and his brother, cardinal 
Farneſe, was ſo warm in the cauſe, that he preſſed Julius to 
make uſe of eccleſiaſtical cenſures againſt Charles, if he did 
not comply. Octavian finding it to be in vain, entered 
into a correſpondence with Horace, his natural brother, 
who was then in the ſervice, and a favourite, of the French 
king, and a man of merit. Horace, at Octavian's defire, 
engaged Henry II. who was fond of every opportunity to 
check the imperial power, to affiſt him to recover Placenza. 
This could not be done unleſs Ofawian agreed, which he 
actually did, to admit a French garriſon into Parma. 


lla, by the aſſiſtance of his new ally. Julius cited Octa- 
nian to appear before him at Rome, and upon his neglecting 
to obey, he was excommunicated, with all his aiders and 
abetters, in which number the French king himſelf was un- 
derſtood to be comprehended, if he did not inſtantly recall 
his troops from Italy. But by this time, they had taken 
quarters in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and Julius flew, for pro- 


om 
The 
ear 
le. 


The news of this alarmed the emperor, and he accuſed L 
the pope, in very ſevere terms, in acting in concert with again in- 
the French king and Octavian. Julius eaſily ſatisfied him of vaded 
the falſhood of that charge, and they united together to by the 
oppoſe the freſh preparations made by Henry to invade French 
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15 tection, to Charles, who ordered his general, Gonzaga, to 

| "Wy befiege Parma. A French army under Briſſac, Strozzi, and 1 
e Hrace Farneſe, who had married Henry's natural daughter, ee, 
im was then advanced to Piedmont, where his march was ftopt Fe 1 
E by the duke of Savoy, to whoſe affiſtance Gonzaga was © * 
* obliged to draw off part of the troops he had employed in 

ge tte ſiege of Parma, Octavian growing tired, and appre- 

8 henſive of his French allies, entered into a correſpondence 

e vith the pope, who offered him a penſion of fifteen thou- 


fand crowns a year, and the dutchy of Camarino, if he 
would reſign his right to Parma. Julius, at the ſame time, 
ſecretly entered into another negotiation with Henry, whom 
he endeavoured to withdraw from his connections with 
Farneſe. He was ſo far from ſucceeding, that the French 
troops having forced their way into Italy, deſolated all the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate; and upon the death of Horace Farne/e, 
> who was killed by the fall of a tower, Octavian re- 


me protection of the emperor, to whom he ſubmitted 5 
| his 


ſolved to quit his French alliance, and threw himſelf upon 
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his claims upon Placenza ; but he died without obtainin 


| his ſuit. | the e. 
The coun- Upon the breaking out of hoſtilities between the Hann but, 
cil ſaſ= king and the emperor, the former threatened to withdrayll '5 


pended. his prelates from the council of Trent, and to diſclaim it 
authority. This did not prevent the proceedings of the 

fathers, which were, all of them, in favour of the Runa 

catholic religion; but, at the emperor's deſire, they granted 

a ſafe conduct for the proteſtant deputies to repair to Trey; 

In the. year 1552, the pope concluded an accommodation 
with-the French king; but the proteſtants, who had been 

admitted to the council of Trent, demanded that the Papal 

legates ſhould not preſide in it, but that the points they 
contended for ſhould be referred to an impartial arbitration. 

They infiſted, at the ſame time, that the fathers of the 

council ſhould ſuffer their confeſſion to be publicly read in 

their aſſembly ; and receiving no ſatisfaction, they printed 

and publiſhed it. The war which then recommenced in 

Germany between the emperor and the proteſtants, under 

prince Maurice of Saxony, who was advancing to Trent, 

drove many of the fathers from thence to Verona, and the 

council was ſuſpended for two years. The pacitication of 

Paſſau, which enſued, firſt eſtabliſhed the profeſſion of the T 
proteſtant religion in Germany, on a footing that rendered it te 

| independant of the emperor, or the R:man catholic powers, ti 
Oneen It received, however, a terrible ſhock at this time, by the e 
Mary of acceſſion of Mary, daughter to Ferry VIII. to the crown di 
England of England ; and a treaty of marriage that was propoſed iy 


zefiores between her and the king of Naples, to whom Charles like- li 
popery wiſe offered to reſign the crown of Spain. Julius dilpatch- W 
there. ed cardinal Pole, as his legate, to complete the reconci- It 


liation between the holy fee and England; but Charles 4 
had formed many unforeſeen objections to this com- f 
miſſion. He ſuſpected there might be ſome ſecret clauſe in Ju 
Pole's inſtructions that might ſet aſide the propoſed marriage, t 
and that Mary might prefer the cardinal to the king as her t 
huſband. On pretence of mitigating the terms that were U 
to be propoſed to be Engliſb parliament, Charles even order- 0 
ed Pole to be arreſted, on his journey, and detained him till 
the queen conſented to the match, and the parliament ap- 
proved of it; and ſoon after it was conſummated. Fulius 
having received the welcome news of this event, ſent 2 
new commiſſion to Pole, the terms of which were dictated 
by the emperor ; and he gave him leave, at the ſame time, 
at the requeſt of Charles, to have an interview with the 
French king, for refioring the public tranquility. This ne- 
8 proved ineſfectual, but Julius had the glory of 
eeing the Ergliſb ambaſſadors ſent to Rome to complete the 
reconciliation of their nation with that ſee in the moſt 
ample manner. Julius ſent cardina} Moron to an. 4 
| —_ | | periuace 
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erſuade the proteſtant princes aſſembled there, to follow 


b example of England, by being reconciled to the church; 
but, in the mean time, he died on the twenty third of March 


being a virtuous and learned prelate; but he nad ſcarcely 


been mounted the papal throne, when he declared himfelf of 
pa the French party, and gave ſpecimens of his ſevere diſpoſi- 
they Wi tion by encouraging the inquiſition, which he had always 
ion WY favoured. hough magnificent and expenſive in his own 
the perſon, he reformed the luxuries and exceſſes of his clergy; 
d in but gained the affections of the Romans ſo entirely, that an 


hundred of their nobles formed themſelves into a life-guard 
| in for his perſon. His taſte for grandeur and majeſty was gra- 
tihed, to the full, by the reception he gave to the Exgliſb am- 
baſſadors, who had been ſent to his predeceſſor, and who 
the proftrated themſelves at his feet in the conſiſtory, beſeeching 
him to reſtore their country to the boſom of the church. 
Though he granted their requeſt, he inſiſted upon a reſtitu- 
dit tion of all that had been taken from the church during the 
two Jaſt reigns, and the re-eſtabliſhment of the payment of 
the Peter's pence in England. The ambaſſadors, who were the 
wa WH biſhop of Z/y and the lord-viſcount Montague, not being in- 
ed ſtructed to treat of this matter, returned home; but his ho- 
lineſs inſiſted with ſo much vigour upon his demand, that it 
was thought Mary would have been weak enough to grant 
t, had it not been oppoſed by the emperor Charles, as tend- 
Ing to raiſe a rebellion in England. 
Paul had formerly received ſeveral affronts, and ſome in- 
juries, from the Germans; and, being now ſtrengthened by 
the acceſſion of the holy fee to his authority, he ventured to 
threaten Ferdinand, king of the Romans, with his indigna- 
tion, if he ſhould confirm the treaty of Paſſau with the pro- 
teſtants. The influence of Philip, queen Mary's huſband, 
prevented his menaces from taking place ; and this encreaſed 
his hatred to the houſe of Au/tria. The firſt meaſure he 
purſued againſt it, was his entering into a confederacy with 
the French king for ſtripping Philip of the kingdom of Na- 
ples, He then created one of his nephews duke of Paliano, 
and made him general of the troops of the church. He raiſed 
another to be a cardinal), and he gave the marquiſate of Heu- 
lebello to a third. In all his conduct, he acted in a manner 
that, in another man, would have been accounted frenzy; 
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. ſucceſſor, Marcellus II. during the ſhort time of his Marcel. 

ontificate, expreſied ſo earneſt a deſire for reforming the us iT. and 
church, that he was carried off by poiſon. A conclave be- Paul IV. 
ing held for a new election, it fel] upon cardina! Caraffa, popes ſuc« 
who took the name of Paul IV. He had the character of ceſſively. 


Inſolenco 
of Paul, 


but ſuch were the diſpoſitions of the Chri/tian powers at this who vio- 

juncture, that in him it appeared to be firmneſs. His hatred lently op- 

tor the houſe of Auſtria led him to court the friendſhip of the poſes the 

French king, who was unable to aflift him, while the - houſe of 
| | ::ards Auſtria. 
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H E firms 
neſs 


amidſt his French allies ; when the duke of Alva, in September, 155, 


dangers. 


His vir- 
TUES 


gain him 
friends. 


or ſuſpected to be in the Spaniſh or Auſtrian intereſt. To 
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niards were in poſſeſſion of Naples and the Milaneſe. The 
truce that, about this time, took place between the emperor 
and Henry II. gave him great diſquiet; and he ſent his ne. 
phew, the cardinal, to Henry; who, being backed by the 
ſollicitations of the powerful houſe of Lorrain, perſuaded hin 
to break the truce ; for which he received abſolution from 
the legate. Cardinal Pachecco, the viceroy of Naples, waz. 
by Philip, appointed to reſide at Rome, to watch the mo. 
tions of his holineſs ; and the famous duke of Alva, goyer- 
nor of the Milaneſe, was made viceroy of Naples. Paul pre. 
tending that the Spaniards had formed a conſpiracy apainf 
his perſon, impriſoned Ph:/ip's ambaſſador at Rome; and the 
preparations made in France for the invaſion of [taly, leaves 
us in doubt as to the nature of the engagements between 
Paul and Henry II. | ; 
Paul, having fortified Rome, the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and 
Paliano, upon the confines of Naples, was waiting for his 


E 


— — 


=> 


after all his propoſals of accommodation had been rejected 
by Paul, attacked and ſubdued the dominions of the church 
to the very gates of Rome; which he might have entered 
likewiſe had he not been over-awed by the ſanctity of Paul, 
character, which induced him to conclude a truce for forty 
days. The duke then returned to Naples, where he made 
preparations for oppoling the French army, which was then} 
in Piedmont, under the duke of Guiſe. 

Paul's danger, and his diſappointment of being ſupported 
by the French, did not abate the rigour with which he treated 
all the friends of the houſe of Auſtria at Rome. Though 
Ferdinand, the emperor, ſollicited him to confirm his elec- 
tion, he never could be brought to acknowledge him in that 
character. He deprived the Colonna family of their eftates and 
dignities, and he impriſoned ail the cardinals whom he knew 
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maintain the war againſt the duke of Alua, he had rendered 
his ſubjects miſerable by his taxes and oppreſſions; and, 
amidſt all the terrors of ſurrounding haſtile armies, he 
founded the order of the Theatins; enforced the penalties of 
the inquiſition againſt heretics; formed the famous Index 
Expurgatorius, by which the keeping or reading prohibited 
books was rendered highly penal; and he put the laws 1- 
gorouſly in execution againſt ecclefſiaſtics who were guilty of 
luxury, ſimony, or other vices ; and, in the mean while, his 

own life was irreproachably blameleſs. | 
Such were the virtues that inſpired even the enemies of 
this obſtinate pontiff with a veneration for his perſon, which 
was encreaſed by the public juſtice he executed upon his 
own unworthy nephews, who had moſt ſcandalouſly abuſed 
his indulgence. He ſtripped, in a full confiſtory, the car- 
dinal of all his preferments, and baniſhed him to Patricia. 
He took from the duke of Palliano all his commands, _ J 
an 
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ſand and ſea; and he confined the marquis of Montebello to 
his own Caſtle, The inftruments of their cppiefions were 
runiſhed 3 and Paul was heard to declare, that he never had 
been pope before. | | 


The victory of St. Quintin, are by Philip over the He is 
ngliſh, obliged the duke of forced to 

Cuiſe, who had left the Milaueſe that he might carry the war make 

into Naples, to return to France; by which Paul was once peace with 

more left deſenceleſs, and deſtitute of ſupport againſt the the Spa- 

powerful enemies he had raiſed; and he was then obliged to niard;. 


French, by the aſſiſtance of the 


conclude a peace with the Spaniards, who had defeated his 
troops, and retaken all the places that had been ſeized by the 
Prench in Naples. The terms of this accommodation, which 
was concluded on the thirteenth of September, 1557, were, 
That Paul ſhould renounce his alliance with the French; 
that he ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of all the places the Spa- 
nards had taken from the holy ſee, but that their fortifica- 
tions ſhould be demoliſhed ; that a pardon ſhould be paſſed 
on both ſides to all offenders, the Collonnas excepted, whom 
Paul never could be brought to forgive; and, that the duke 
of Alva ſhould repair to . where he was to aſk pardon 
for all he had done againit his holineſs, = 

Philip had ſuch a veneration for the pontiff, that he made 
public rejoicings for this peace, as if he had gained a vic- 
tory ; and Paul proceeded, as before, in his ſevere and un- 
relenting exerciſe of government. He impriſoned cardinal 


Moron, whom he ſuſpected of favouring heretics ; and he He recalls 
took from cardinal Pole, whom he had formerly branded Pele from 
with hereſy, his legantine power in England, and recalled England. 


him to Italy. As Pole was inoffenſive, and even virtuous, 
in his manners, and had been an eminent ſufferer for his at- 
tachment to the ſee of Rome, to which he had like wiſe done 
the moſt important ſeryices, we are to aſcribe the rigorous 
ingratitude of his holineſs, next to his own fiery implacable 
diſpoſition, to Pole being the favourite of Philip's wife, and 
not ſufficiently active in ſpreading the flames of religious 


perſecution in England. Paul, however, before his death, Queen 
had the ſenſible mortification of ſeeing Elizabeth, whoſe ſen- Ela 
timents were known to be in favour of the reformation, ſucceeds 
mount that throne. Her peaceable acceſſion aſtoniſhed and to chat 
diſconcerted all the powers upon the continent. Even the crown, 


proteſtants had but feint hopes of her declaring in their fa- 

vour ; and the Roman catholics, with Paul at their head, 
were in hopes of gaining her by formally acknowledging the 
legitimacy of her birth. When Elizabeth appeared to be 
unmoved, either by hopes or fears, upon that head, Par! 
publicly declared, that, without his approbation, ſhe could 
not ſucceed to the crown of England; but that declaration 
only rivetted the affections of ber ſubjects the more ſtrongly 


to her title and perſon. 
TOL TI . 
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A 
Paul, about this time, was eighty-four years. of age, 
and, perceiving his end drawing near; he aſſembled the con. ſt 
ſiſtory in his own apartment, and recommended the conti. F 
nuance of the inquiſition to their care. This being pub— re 
liſhed, and that he was then-probably lying on his death. ct 
bed, the Romans, in an inſurrection, demoliſhed the build. k 
ings of the inquiſition, together with the pope's ſtatues ang ol 
arms; and would have burned down the convent of the th 
Dominicans, had not the guards interpoſed. Paul died on the ci 
ſixteenth of Auguſt; but ſo much hated by the Roman;, that ſe 
they did whatever was in their power to obliterate the me- ul 
mory of the Caraffa family during the vacancy of the pope. W 
dom, which laſted above four months. | th 


Pius IV. Paul IV. was ſucceeded by the cardinal of Sana Priſca, x w 
pope, Milanęſe, who took the name of Pius IV. He began his in 


pontificate by pardoning the exceſſes that had been commit- du 
ted during the late vacancy ; and by bringing the nepheys, to 
agents, and creatures of the late pope, to exemplary pu- ſet 
niſhment. The nephews, and ſome of their kindred, were | 
impriſoned and proſecuted; and ſeveral prelates of their party re 
were deprived of their biſhoprics. Thoſe proceedings were, pa 
in general, thought to be rather popular than equitable; (0 
but his holineſs ſoon gave a ſignal proof that he was far (al 
from diſliking nepotiſm, by the honours and preferments he an 
beſtowed upon his own family; one of whom, Charles Bo- Im 
romeo, afterwards ſo celebrated for his piety and virtues, he po 
created a cardinal, though he was but twenty-two years of Nl 
age. Pius, about the ſame time, ſet cardinal Moron at li- ſen 
berty, and took him into his moſt intimate friendſhip. pre 
Tho? Pius, in ſome caſes, checked the exorbitant power but 
of the inquiſition, yet he encouraged and ſet. on foot the bil 
3 of the reformed in Piedmont and Savoy; and, oft 
y his rigorous adherence to his pontifical prerogative, he »h 
endangered the entire defection of the kingdom of France 1 


from the ſee of Rome. The French Roman catholic clergy, 
in general, were for a reformation of their church by a na- 
tional council, which ſhould proceed without the authority 
of the pope; and in this they were ſo warmly ſeconded by pol 
the laity, that his holineſs revived the —— of Trent, as al 


being the only means of preſerving his authority over the 125 

Gallican church, notwithſtanding all the oppoſition made to ing 

ſwo diſagreeable a meaſure by the imperial and French courts. a 

He conti- P:us ſent nuncios to invite all the princes of chriſtendom 5 

nues the to this continuation, as he called it, of the council of Trent; ſe 

11 of but, in general, they were coldly received; and the Ger- 7 
Wl Trent, Man, princes returned his letters unopened, while the othe: * 


proteſtant powers refuſed to admit the nuncios into their do- 
minions. Even the Roman catholic princes objected to re- 5 
Wl aſſembling of the council, as it was to be a continuation of 
1 uf the former, which was ſo diſagrceeable to the bulk of thei: 10 

J N | ſubjects, Ele 
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[:jets. The proteſtant intereſt became fo prevalent in 
France, during the minority of Carles IX. that the queen- 
regent, Catharine of Medicis, demanded from the pope a li- 
cence for the adminiſtration of the communion under both 
kinds; but the pope, who knew that ſhe made that requeſt 
only from compulſion, refuſed it with great-firmneſs, tho 
the huguenots had been already indulged with the free exer- 
ciſe of their religion, and had been ſuffered to defend it in 
ſereral diſputations held in preſence of the court; which, as 
vſual in ſuch caſes, ended only in widening the breach. It 
was in vain for Pius to publiſh bulls of indulgence for 
the members who ſhould repair to the council at Trent, 
where the appearance of prelates was ſo thin, that its open- 
ing was deferred to the eighteenth of January, 1562. The 
duplicity of the queen-regent of France was of great ſervice 
to his holineſs during theſe debates, as it occaſioned a vio- 
ent civil- war in that kingdom. 
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At the opening of the council, it plainly appeared that no which is 
reformation from its proceedings was to be expected. The opened. 


papal legates were inſtructed to oppoſe all motions tending 
to confirm the divine right of biſhops, which they main- 
tained to be entirely dependent upon the papal pleaſure; 
and, after many tireſome, but ineffectual, debates, the moſt 
important points were left undecided. The ſtrenuous op- 
polition made by the French, German, and ſome of the Spa- 
11 biſhops, to the legates, encouraged ſeveral princes to 
ſend their ambaſſadors and prelates to attend it; in hope of 
prevailing, by the ſuperiority of numbers, over the legates : 
but the pope had a reſerve of Italian, nominal, and needy 
bihops, whom he poured in to counterballance all the voices 
of the reforming party. The arrival of cardinal Lorrain, who 
was conſidered as the leader of the Gallican church, and 
who inveighed bitterly againſt the papal uſurpations and 
zbuſes, ſerved only to renew the ridiculous diſputes about 
the pre-eminence of the Roman ſee; and, when the emperor, The 


ferdinand, complained that nothing was ſuffered to be pro- pope's le- 
poſed in the council but by the legates, who received their gates op- 


inſtructions from Rome, he was anſwered by Pius only with poſed. 
rague excuſes, and empty compliments of his holineſs be- 
Ing ready to crown him at Bologna, if his imperial majefty 
ould conſent that the council ſhould be tranflated to that 
eity. Ferdinand refuſed to agree to this propoſal, and the 


French ambaſſadors preſented to the aſſembly a propoſal, 
containing thirty-four articles of reformation, which ſtruck 
at the very vitals of the papal power and grandeur. A ne- 
gatirxe was impoſed upon the reading of thoſe articles by the 
legates, at the command of the pope ; upon which the car- 
inal of Lorrain went to Inſburgb, where he had an inter- 
new with the emperor Ferdinand, who feemed greatly af- 
3 with the ſcandalous management of the pope and the 
egates. : | 
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Tranſac- 
tions of 
the coun- 
cil 


in favour 
of the 


Pope. 


It is dif- 
ſolved, 
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The affairs of chriſtendom were, at this time, in great 
diſorder, chiefly on account of religion, which ſeemed ra. 
ther to be injured, than benefited, by the council of Trey 
The pope, though alarmed by the accounts of an irruption 
of the German proteſtants into Itah, and the growing pre. 
valence of the proteſtant intereſt in France, ſecmed to rife in 
his demands of ſubmiſſion and homage to the holy ſee ; and 
depofed ſeveral French biſhops, whom he ſuſpected of favour. 
ing the hugonots : but the maſter-piece of his conduct lay 
in his dividing the oppoſition to his legates ; which was, in 


ſome meaſure, effected by the imprudence of the proteſtants, 


Catharine of Medicis thought that they encroached too much 


upon the royal authority in France; Philip II. was naturally 


their determined enemy; and the emperor, Ferdi naud, com. 


' plained that they had reduced the imperial authority in Ger— 


many to be a meer ſhadow. The cardinal of Lorrain, who 
hitherto had been the moſt formidable opponent of the poye 
in the council, ſaw that the queen-regent's compliance with 
the proteſtants was meerly the effect of compulſion, and 
knew that the pope had it in his power at any time to gain 
her over, began to cool in his oppoſition to the legates ; and 
taking a journey to Rome, he there entered into all the views 
of his holineſs for the extirpation of the French hugonots, 
who were the cardinal's declared enemies. The French am- 
baſſadors, however, continued firm in their oppoſition; and 
the pope had the addreſs to introduce into the aſſembly a 
plan for the reformation of princes themſelves ; which was 
ſo derogatory to their temporal prerogatives, that the am- 
baſſadors proteſted againſt its being received, and rctired to 
Penice. Pius conſidered their contumacy as proceeding from 
the queen of Navarre, a profeſſed hugonot, and the patro- 
neſs of that party in France; and was fo far from being diſ- 
mayed by the reſiſtance he had encountered, that he cited 
her to appear at Rome upon a charge of hereſy, and conti- 
nued the ſentence of excommunication that had been pro- 
nounced againſt her. 

The council continued its ſeſſion, and every meeting pro- 


duced ſome favourable decree for the encreaſe of the papa} 


authority and the confirmation of religious abſurdities and 
ſuperſtition, through the vaſt ſuperiority of Italian biſhops 
who had been ſent by the pope to the council; but, at laſt, 
it was diſſolved. Its decrees were ſubſcribed by the four le- 
gates, two cardinals, three patriarchs, twenty-five archdi- 
ſhops, and other biſhops, abbots, and generals of orders, to 
the number of two hundred and ſixty- five; of whom one 
hundred and fifty were Italians, and entirely devoted to the. 
pope. It was remarked, that, during. the laſt ſeſſion, no 
German prelate attended; and, through the whole, none 
appeared from England, Scotland, the Low Countries, Swede: 
or Denmark, | | 

| Thus 
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IT bus ended this ſcandalous aſſembly, after eſtabliſhing, 
jultead of aboliſhing, abuſes. All their decrees of reforma- 
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. ton conſiſted of ſuppreſſing, or regulating, a few ſuperflu- 15 
n dus offices about the pope's court; and he was fo ſenſible. 5 
8 of the ſervices the members had done him, that, under- 1 
0 landing, to his great joy, the council was diſſolved, he cre- 1 
| " 


ited nineteen of his creatures, who had attended it, cardi- 


dals; but affected to enforce the reſidence of biſhops upon I 
ul their reſpective dioceſſes. c | 4 
8 The proteſtants, and many Roman catholics, both in and diſ- | 
1 France and Germany, refuſed to acknowledge the validity of owned by 
0 the council's decrees; and the futility of its proceedings the pro- 
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ly was fully expoſed by the proteſtants all over Europe. But teſtants. 
the pope's ſecurity lay in the bigotry and the diviſions of the 
& Furipcan powers. Though Ferdinafd and Maximilian, who 


0 were ſucceſſively emperors of Germany, inſiſted upon the 
Pe reformation being carried farther than it had been by the 
th council, that their prieſts ſhould be permitted to marry, and 
ad their ſubjects be allowed to communicate under both kinds; 


in nay, though they refuſed to profeſs obedience to the pope, 
nd yet he knew that they were compelled to what they did 
y their dread of the proteſtants; and he prevailed upon 
them and the king of Spain to employ their good offices, to 


„ Wl perſuade Charles IX. king of France, to revoke the privileges 
nd that had been granted to the hugonots. | | 

/ & The Greeks and Ne/lorians, who, at this time, reſided in 
2 the Two Sicilies, and enjoyed the exerciſe of their religion, 
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being accuſed of ſpreading heretical notions among the na- 


o tives, had their privileges cut off by Pius. They were then 3 
om ſorced to conform themſelves to the Latin church; and the N 
'0- Wl pope ſoon diſcovered, and ſeverely puniſhed, a conſpiracy | 
i, bat had been formed againſt his perſon by a ſet of reforming 
ted Wi enthuſiaſts. | | | 
= Amongſt the laſt actions of his life, was his ſending a Death of 
ro. feafonable ſupply of men, money and amunition, to the Pius. 

zlaſtance of the knights of Malta, who had been beſieged 

10, r the Turks; by which the infidels were compelled, with 
pal vifgrace and loſs, to abandon their enterprize. In the midſt 
- of the rejoicings for that happy event, Pius was carried 


" WH cut of the world, as was faid, by a ſurfeit; leaving his 
all; Wi rame memorable for the art and addreſs by which he had 


* brought the fathers of Trent, who were aſſembled to abridge 

4 the power of the popedom, to contribute to its enlarge- 

» 2 vent. | 

* The cardinals Farneſe and Beromce, who had the greateſt Sueceed- 
"4 ſeay in the conclaze, were ſenſible of the neceflity, at ed by 


that time, of giving their church a head that ſhould join Pius V. 
best experience in buſineſs to a zeal for reforming the 
manners of the clergy, but, at the ſame time, jealous of 
lie power spd dignity of the pontificate; and ſuch 2 one 
they thought tkey found wo perſon of the cardinal of 
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Alexandria ; who, being unanimouſly elected, took the name 
of Pius V. His birth was mean, but, being an Italian, ho 
had gone through many of the chief poſts of the church 

during the laſt two pontificates, with great regularity and 

ſeverity of manners; and was likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by his 

eloquence. He had, under Paul IV. been ſupreme inqui- 

ſitor; a place of ſo unlimited a power, that it has ever ſince 
: been annexed to the popedom. | | 
His zeal, Upon his acceſſion, his hatred of nepotiſm prevailed with 
virtues, him to remove his relations from Rome; but he gave a car. 
and vices. dinal's hat, though with ſome difficulty, to Bonello, one of 

. his nephews. He then proceeded upon the work of reform. 

ing the public vices, with a mixture of virtue, good ſenſe and 
enthuſiaſm ; for he prohibited phyſicians from attending an 
patient who did not, in three days after they fel! ill, confels 
their ſins to a prieſt. He reſtored the Caraffa family to the 
honours and dignities they had loſt by popular clamour; 
but, above all, he proceeded with unrelenting ſeverity againſt 
heretics of all ranks and denominations. He ordered his 
legate, Commendam, to threaten the emperor, Maximilian, 
with depoſition, if he ſuffered religious matters to be agi- 
tated in the diet, whoſe attention was now turned entirely 
upon the means of oppoſing the formidable progreſs of the 
infidels. Commendam, therefore, being under no neceſſity of 
producing his unpolitic inſtructions, preſented the emperor 
with fifty thouſand crowns, as a ſubſidy from the pope 
againſt the Turks; which prevailed with him, and the R- 
man catholic princes of the empire, to receive the decrees of 
the council of Trent. £ 
However defective Pius might be in that kind of policy 
which modern popes have been obliged to act by, in order 
to preſerve their ſmall remains of authority from utter con- 
tempt and rejection, yet he acted in his pontificate with 2 
ſincere zeal in all he undertook, and thereby obtained an 

2 entire maſtery over the conſciences of thoſe who were ſtill 
His the unalterable votaries of the Romihh ſee. He made a pre- 
friendſhip ſent of twenty thouſand crowns to Mary, queen of Scut- 
for Mary, land, to enable her to make head againft her rebellious ſab- 
queen of jects; and, during his pontificate, he was a generous and 
Scotland, faithful friend to that unfortunate princeſs. He ordered ſup- 

| plications to be made at Rome for the duke of Alva's ſuccels 

againſt the revolters in the Netherlands; and he ſent four 
thouſand five hundred foot, and nine hundred horſe, to 


ſerve againſt the French hugonots. He ſubdued the fpirit- 


and conſcience of Philip of Spain, who was impatient at the 
arbitrary manner with which Pius governed the Span 
_ clergy, by commanding them to pay nothing to the civil 
power without his conſent; and he even brought that prince 
to back him in the menaces he vented againſt the emperor, 
who was inclined to enlarge the indulgences enjoyed by the 
German proteſtants, © | 1 
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The ſenate of Venice, whoſe laws and reſolutions are leſs Pius erects 
liable to alteration than thoſe of arbitrary princes, gave Tu/cany 
Pius ſome uneaſineſs about a bull which he publiſhed, into a 
threatening all ſecular princes with excommunication who great 
fhould, by their own power, levy any taxes or ſubſidies up- dutchy, 
on their clergy ; nor was it ſuffered to be publiſhed in their | 
dominions. He took the offices of the inquiſition into his ſpe- 
cial protection; and, for the zeal which the duke of Florence 
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"ith had expreſſed againſt the French hugonots, he {ded with t 
ar- kim in a diſpute with the duke of Ferrara about certain ſalt 
of works; and he created him and his ſucceſſors great dukes of 4 
My Tuſcary, This was an uncommon ſtretch of prerogative in | 
and his holineſs, as both the emperor and the king of Spain had 1 
_= claims upon Tuſcany ; the former, as head of the empire; „ 
fels and the latter, as the elder,;branch of the houſe of Aujiria. tn 
the Pius, however, carried his point, and the title remains ac- in 
"ny knowledged to this day. * 
nl Pius, during his pontificate, had three great points in Views of iff 
his view, which he purſued with the moſt unremitting zeal, Pius. 1 
* The firſt was a union of the chief Roman catholic powers „ 
ON zgainſt the Twrks; the ſecond was a perpetual enmity to ny 
Fa the perſon and title of queen Elizabeth; and the third was ng 
; 6 the ſuppreſſion of the French hugonots. With regard to the See * 
by firſt, we have given a full account of it in a former part of Vol. VIII. 14 
* this work. All that remains for us to obſerve here is, that p. 161. „ 
. Pius V. had the glory of being the ſoul of that confederacy 1 
* which, in the battle of Lepanto, gave ſo dreadful a blow to 1 
3 the naval power of the Othmans, that they never have ſince | : 
0 recovered their marine. The parties in this confederacy Confede- 1 
rk were, his holineſs, the king of Spain, and the Venetians; racy L 
6: and the negotiation by which the confederacy was formed againſt i= 
"= conducted by Pius in a moſt maſterly manner, though the Turks, 1 , 
1 he was unſucceſsful in his endeavours to prevail either with 1 
ff the emperor, the French king, or the king of Portugal, to 2 
6. join it, The Turks, by this time, had conquered the iſland 7 


5 and kingdom of Cyprus; and they were maſters of ſuch an 
extent of ſea-coaſt, that they bade fair to be the gie iteſt 


1 maritime power in the world. Pius very wiſely enabled the 
8 king of Hain and the Venetiaus to pay great part of their ar- 
5 maments by the ſubſidies which he empowered them to raiſe 


upon the eccleſiaſtics of their dominions. He had farther 


* formed a noble plan for ſupporting a ſtanding marine, which 
5 was to conſiſt of two hundred gallies and one hundred large 


he WI fips, with fifty thouſand foot and four thouſand five hun- 
ih dred horſe on board, and he provided the proper funds for 
5 that purpoſe; but the deciſive battle of Lepanto rendered that 
precaution unneceſſary. . : ; 

As to the ſecond favourite object of Philip, the depoſing, Miſcon- 
* and indeed deſtroying, queen Elizabeth, he acted with an duct of the 
equal portion of barbarous zeal and miſtaken policy. This, pope in 
ne in a great meaſure, ſeems to have been owing to his igno- England. 
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rance of the temper and diſpoſition of the Exgliſb nation. 
He had received his information from bigots and zealots 
who had ſerved in foreign armies, or had been immured ig 
religious cloifters, and who had miſrepreſented both the 
ower and the principles of the Engliſ Roman catholics, 
[he former was inconſiderable, excepting in the northern 
parts of Exgland; but even there the nobility, as well as the 
people, diſowned the depoſing power of the pope, and con. 
finued firmly attached to the queen's perſon and government, 
till an inundation of Exgliſb and Ir iſb prieſts ſtaggered them 
with regard to the future ſucceſſion of Mary, queen of Scott, 
and her iſſue, to the crown of England. This raiſed a feeble 
inſurtrection, which was eaſily quelled, though headed by the 
two powerful earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, 
— The intemperate zeal of the pope and his clergy againſt 
queen Elizabeth, ſerved only to fix her throne in the greater 
ſecurity. The numerous bulls, ſentences of depoſition and 
excommunication, pubiiſhed againſt her by Pius, form great 
part of the Eno/ hiſtory at that period, but have very little 
relation to that of Ita; and the repetitions of them render 
them tireſome and unintereſting to the reader, as they were 
attended with no other effect than that of bringing the un— 
happy agents who publiſhed and diſperſed them to racks and 
gibbets. The reader, in the hiſtory of France, will find that 
of the pope's efforts for ſupporting the Roman chatholicy of 
that kingdom. | | 
The rejoicings and thankſgivings made at Rome upon the 
victory of Lepanto, were exceſſive; and Colonna, the pope's 
admiral, who was ſecond in command, made a triumphal 
entry into that capital. An opportunity then preſented, had 
the ardour of Pius been ſeconded, to have diſpoſſeſſed the 
infidels of all Greece. In a council of war it was reſolved, 
chiefly through the influence of don %s, to go into har- 
bour ; though it is certain, that, had they ſpeedily purſued 
their blow, they would have found Conflantinople itſelf un- 
prepared to reſiſt them. Venieri, the Venetian admiral, whoſe 
diviſion ſuſtained the greateſt loſs during the fight, thought 


bhe ſawariff ng jealouſy of the republic's glory gaining ground 


among the Spaniards; and the tempeſtuous ſeaſon of the 
year ſerved him as a pretext for agreeing to don John's pro- 


_ poſa] ; ſo that the fleet ſailed in a body to Corfu, where the 


Diviſion 
of ſpoils 
at the bat- 
tle of Le- 


Paulo. 


admirals divided their plunder; and the reader, from the fol- 


lowing account, may form ſome idea of the importance of 


the victory. 

The Spaniards had, for their ſhare, ſixty- four capital ſhips, 
called gallies; ſixty-eight large cannons, eight bombs, with 
ſmaller artillery and ammunition in proportion; and one 


thouſand, ſeven hundred and thirteen. priſoners. The Ve- 


nelians had, for their ſhare, forty-four gallies, and a great 
many ſhips of an inferior rate; a hundred and thirty-one 


pieces of cannon, and about twelve hundred prifoners. Ihe 


thare allotted to the pops was according to the quota he had 
EE 0 contributed 
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eontributed to the fleet ; and conſiſted of twenty- one gal- 

les, with a number of veſſels of an inferior rate; fifty-tour 

ces of artillery, and near nine hundred priſoners, But 

ts allies made him a preſent of their two moſt illuſtrious 

priſoners, the two ſons of Hali, the Turkiſh admiral, who 

id been killed in the late engagement. Before Venieri re- 

turned to Venice, he took ſome ſmall places belonging to the 

Turts ; and don John, with Colonna, entered the port of 

Jena with the moſt pompous diſplay of their naval tro- 

—_ 

As the Venetians had borne the greateſt exnence in fitting The con- 

out this victorious armament, many of them blamed Ve- federacy 

wrt, for not purſuing his advantage by making a deſcent againſt the 

upon the Morea ; and Pius was of the ſame ſentiment. He Tyrts 

rnewed his moſt earneſt applications to the other Ronan continues. 

catholic powers to join the confederacy ; but he was un- | 

ſucceſsful, and all the preparations they made were for cele- 

brating the victory with public rejoicings. Thaugh his 

holineſs continued ſtil} to have great credit with Philip, yet 

that prince was at this time, ſo much embarraſſed by his 

liferences with England and France, which were every day 

widening, that he was very flow in his motions for future 

ation againſt the Turks. Pius on the other hand, more ani- 

mated than ever, diſpatched a nuncio to the imperial court to 

perſuade the emperor to break his truce with the Othmans, and 

both he and the Venetians joined in repreſenting to the ſophy 

of Perſia, the fair opportunity that then preſented for his 

zcovering the provinces that the Tauris bad diſmembered 

tom his kingdom. The German emperor excuſed himſelf 

from renewing hoſtilities with the infidels, who remained 

his ſuperiors by land on the ſide of Hungary eſpecially, and 

vhen the battle of Lepanto was mentioned to the ſophy, he 

compared the loſs of the Tur#s to the cutting off a beard 

which would grow again ; but your maſters, added he to 

tie Venetian am baſſador, by loſing the kingdom of Cyprus, ; 

have loſt an arm. While thoſe unſucceſsful negotiations Death of 

vere on foot, pope Pius died at Rerme, on the firſt of May, Pius, 

572, of a ſuppreſſion of urine, in the ſixty eighth year of 

iis age, The great blemiſh of his pontificate, was his un- 

chriſtian behaviour towards the queen of England, which 

can be excuſed only by the inherent bigotry of the Rom!ſh 

prieſthood, and his encouraging the inquilition, to which 

te. was inclined by his natural diſpoſition, The purity of 

lis life and manners was ſuch that it has been unimpeached 

eren by the proteſtants, whom he ſo much hated and per- 

keuted, The Romans revered his memory, as Rome for 

many centuries before had not beheld the ſpoils of her 

enemies; and fince his death he has been canonized. 

Pius V. was ſucceeded by Buoncompagno, cardinal of Si. who is 

Vixtus, a Belogneſe, who was eſteemed an excellent civilian, ſucceeded 

ad he took the name of Gregory XIII. The zeal of Pius by Gregory 
F ns» 2 | againſt XIII. 
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Back- 
wardneſs 


of the 


Spaniards nation in general, of deceiving them into a war by their 
againſt the 


urks, 


5 bid. 
P · 162. 


Obliges 
the Vene- 
trans to 
make a 
diſad van- 
tageous 
peace with 
the Turks, 


ed with great dryneſs, that they could not leave the iſland 


till the whole of the confederate fleet was joined. The 


dangered the loſs of the iſland of Candy, the Turkiſh fleet 
being now almoſt as powerful as it had been before the f 
battle of Lepanto. Nothing could quicken the Spaniards, | 
and the Venctians continued their negotiations for peace at 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
againſt the Turks attended him to his grave; for at the time he 
he expired, Colonna was on his journey to put the fleet in mal 
readineſs at Meſſina. Colonna returned, and obtained fro Will bad 
the new pope a renewal of his commiſſion, he ſent an ac. un 
count to the Venetians of his being continued in his command, 
and that Gregory was reſolved to purſue afl the engage. 
ments into which his predeceſſors had entered againſt the in. 
fidels. When the confederate fleets rendeſvouzed at A4 
fina, Suranza, the Venetian, and Colonna, found a backwarg. 
neſs in Audrada, the Spaniſh admiral, to proceed upon any 
vigorous enterprize. Gregory ſent meſſengers to don John, 
to quicken the Spaniards; but both he and Andrada aniwer. 


of Corfu, where their fleet lay, without farther orders, 
which depended upon the turn which affairs might take in 
other parts of Europe, particularly in Navarre, and the Lyy 
Countries, While the Spaniards were waiting for theſe 
orders, many quarrels ſprung up between them and the 
Venetians, who accuſed not only Philip, but the Spanih 


fair promiſes, which they had broken on all occaſions ; and 
that don John had been blamed by the Spanish miniſtry for 
venturing their fleet againſt the Turks, though it had pro- 
duced the glorious victory of Lepanto. The Spaniards were 
unmoved by thoſe and many other charges, and itil] plead- 
ed the neceſſity Philip was under of guarding againſt the 
French. The Venetians declared themſelves unable by them. 
ſelves to carry on the war againſt the Turks, and threatened 
to make a ſeparate peace with that emperor. In the mean 


while, they ſent an able miniſter to the court of France, and T 
another to that of Spain, to reconcile them, ſo as that the q 
war which wore ſo favourable an aſpect might proceed 7 
vigorouſly againſt the infidels. The reader, has already | 
ſeen the ſequel of this year's operations, which were un- 4 
ſucceſsful through the perſevering backwardneſs of the 5 
d paniards, and the antipathy that ſtill continued between 4 
them and the Venetians. | | 

When Colonna went on board the eccleſiaſtical fleet, f 
which was in excellent order, he was attended by the duke 9 
of Mayenne, brother to the duke of Guiſe, and many of | 
the young French nobility, who were all of them ambitious 5 


of ſerving as volunteers under ſo diſtinguiſhed a commander; Wi \, 
and don John, at laſt, fignified to the confederates, that he 
had leave from Philip to join them; he recommended 
however, circumſpection and caution in their conduct, 
and that they ſhould attempt nothing of conſequence 


Venetians exclaimed againſt this backwardneſs, as it en- 


the 


OF THE WORLD. 


the Porte. Happily for them, though the Turkiſh fleet was 
manned to the full, yet moſt of their beſt and braveſt ſailors 
had been killed in the battle of Lepanto; nor would their 
aimiral Xilij Ali, hazard a battle, though greatly ſuperior to 
the confederates in ſtrength. Don John had not yet joined 
with his diviſion, and Kilij failed in an attempt he made to 
interrupt the junction, which was at laſt formed, and don 
% took upon him the command in chief. He renewed 
his exhortations for caution, which the Venetian admirals re- 
ſented ſo ſharply, that Colonna, who acted with more cool- 
neſs, could ſcarcely keep them from ſeparating. At laſt 


they ſailed, but the dilatory meaſures of don John prevent= 
ed any enterprize of moment from being undertaken, 


though the confederates were now equal in force to 
the infidels; and thus the ſeaſon was ſpent, without any 
thing remarkable, but a gallant attack made by Colonna's 
diviion upon the Turk: fleet, which muſt have been de- 
froyed had he been properly ſeconded. Don John was 
ſhamed and vexed at the reproaches with which not only 
the Venetians but Colonna himſelf now loaded him. 


Navarino was beſieged by don John, but he abandoned Its term. 


the ſiege on pretext that the unwholeſomneſs of the rains 
was prejudicial to his troops. The combined fleet return- 
ing home thus ineffectually, the Yenetians applied themſelves 


in good earneſt to obtain a peace with the Turks, through 


the mediation of the French king, which, ingloriouſly for 
the Venetians, ſtipulated that they ſnould pay a large ſum of 
money to the infidels, who were to reſtore none of their 
conqueſts, though the Venetians were to deliyer up all theirs. 
This peace was concluded February 1574. As the negotia- 
tion had been very ſecret, G:<»ry had no knowledge of it 
till it was publiſhed through all the courts of Europe, by the 
Jeuetian ambaſſadors. Gregory had been ſome time before em- 
ployed in public devotions and thankſgivings at Rome; where 
he eyen celebratcd a kind of jubilee, for the great blow that 
had been given to the proteſtant cauſe, by the infamous 
maſſacre of the French hugonots, on the eve of St. Bartho- 
hmew's day. He made the like rejoicings on account of 
the duke of Alva's bloody conqueſts in the Low Countries, 
and he even ordered medals to be coined in grateful com- 
meration of both events. When he heard of the peace 
between the Turks and the Venetians, he was exaſperated 
beyond meaſure; but the latter ſoon convinced all Europe 


that they had been forced to make it through the backward- 


neſs and perfidy of Philip, who cooly bore all the blame, 
without either ſhewing reſentment, or denying the charge. 


Henry, brother to Charles IX. of France, had been by Condu& 
this time, choſen king of Poland, and had promiſed ſome of the 
indulgences to his proteſtant ſubjects, which Gregory, by pope. 


preſenting him with a conſecrated roſe, prevented him from 


which 


lukling, The year 1575 brought on the periodical jubilee, 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
which was celebrated by the pope with the uſual pomp and 
ridiculous ceremonies ; in the midſt of three hundred thou. 
ſand foreigners, whom curiofity or devotion drew to Ray 
on the occaſion. The affairs of Genoa now attracted the 


Hiſtory of attention of his holineſs, and indeed of all Europe. The 
the com- government of that republic had been always a bone of 
motions of conteation, and for ages paſt had filled it with factions and 


Genoa, 


parties. After their liberties had been reſcued from the 
French by Andrew Doria, the old nobility complained, that 
too great regard was paid to the plebeians, and that tog 
great a number of them were admitted to places of 
power and profit. Of four hundred members who compoſ. 
ed the grand council, ſcarcely one third of them were of 
antient noble families. In ſhort, the democratical powers 
of their conſtitution had almoſt ſwallowed the ariſtocratical. 
Lommelin, the doge, perſecuted Senarega, firſt chancellor, 
and fecretary of the republic, who was accounted one of 
the moſt conſummate politicians of the age; and was the 
oracle of the young nobility. Several incidents too tedious 
and particular to be mentioned here, encreaſed the public 
animoſities; and it was with difficulty that the wiſeſt and 
moſt reſpectable citizens could keep the two parties from 
coming to blows. At laſt, the city was divided into three 
factions ; but the young nobility, and the people joining, 
they were reduced to two, the young nobiiity, by the aſſifl. 
ance of the plebeians, being in hopes of turning the old nobles 
bout of the ſenate, by propagating a notion that the old 
nobility were about to throw themſcives.into the arms of the 
Spaniards, Theſe and various other reports to the diſad- 
vantage of the ſenate, foon filled every quarter of the city 
with murder, rapine, and coniuiion ; but the people were 
ſomewhat appeaſed and brought into order by the eloquence 


of Senarega. 


Where the 


The young nobility did not, however, loſe ſight of their 


plebeians claims, and demanded a general aſſembly to be ſummoned, 


are out- 
witted, 


in which they were ſure of a majority, for totally alter- 
ing the form of their government. The old nobility 
called upon John Andrea Doria, the nephew, and heir of 


their deliverer, who at firſt quieted them, but in a ſhort 


time, the public commotions were renewed ſo violently, 
that the old nobility were forced to ſhut themſelves up in 
their houſes, which were guarded by the tenants they drew 
from their eſtates in the country. The Spaniſh ambaſſador 
Hdiaguez, prevailed on both parties to agree to a truce for 
three months ; and the old nobility accordingly laid down 
their arms, and diſmiſſed their tenants ; but the populace, 
inſtigated (as was ſuppoſed) by the young nobility, renewed 
the tumults with more fury than ever, and drove from their 
oſts the foreign guards that had been hired by the ſenate for 
Ling the public peace. A few of the old nobility, were 
for ſuffering the molt cruel extremities rather than yield to 
wh - | | an 


— — ch MR I ew 
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an inſolent lawleſs rabble, who demanded a repeal of the 


moſt fundamental law of their ſtate, that of keeping up a 
litinction between the antient and the young nobility ; but 
he law was abrogated through the fear the ſenators had for 
their own perſons. It was not long before the plebeians 
perceived that they had been made the dupes of the young 
nobility, The latter ordered the ſubjects of the republic in 
the valley of Poſevert, to take poſſeſſion of all the paſſes by 
which any foreign troops could march from Lombardy to 
(ma ; as they knew that the old nobility depended upon 
the Spamzards for protection. They were however, obliged 
togive way to the new modelled government ; but many of 
them left the city with diſguſt and indignation, and refuſing 
to appear before the general aſſembly, their poſts and 
tienities were taken from them, and given to young noble- 


men. The old nobility, who remained in the city, diſ- Civil diſ- 
proved of the ſeceflion of their brethren, but with all ſentions at 
their addreſs and authority they could not diſpoſſeſs their Genza, 


antagoniſts, who raiſed troops, and ſent their oracle Sena- 
ng to Rome, to implore the protection of his holineſs, 
pope Pius V, and his mediation for reſtoring the tranquility 
of the republic. The old nobles ſent another agent at the 
ſame time, but Senarega carried his point; and the pope, 
who was ſtrongly diſpoſed in favour of the new nobility, 
ſent a legate, with power to accommodate all differences. 
The public diviſions increaſing on account of the animoſi- 
ties which prevailed in the other towns, who had each 
ſeparate privileges; and the people becoming now ſenſi- 
ble, that they were to expect no advantages from the new 
model of their government, inclined to reſtore the old no- 
bility, but they were diverted from this reſolution by the 
arts of the young nobility, who repreſented the old, as in- 
tending to ſeize Savona, and when they had recovered that, 
to enlarge their powers, and perpetually engroſs the admi- 
niſtration of government. 


The legate ſought to moderate matters. Lercari, and in which 
Shen Mario, two of the moſt reſpected members of the don Jobn 
od nobility, were ſent to Genoa, where they gained the interpoſes, 


9þa1:h ambaſſador, and the nuncio to their party; upon 
which, the plebeians renewed their violences, and forced 
the deputies once more to quit the city. Their party then 
raiſed troops, and offered the command of them to Doria, 
who declined it, unleſs he was authorized by the catholic 
king, but having applied for leave to Philip, in whoſe ſervice 
he was, it was refuſed. As Philip, and don ohn had often 
declared themſelves in favour of the old nobility, both 
parties conſtrued this refuſal as proceeding from a defign 
that his catholic majeſty had ſormed of making himſelf maſter 
of Genoa ; and the emperor thought that juncture favoura- 
ble for interpoſing in favour of the imperial rights over the 


tcpublic. His mediation by his deputies was received, and. 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
for ſome time he ated with great impartiality between both 
factions; but when the new nobility conſented to admit 
German troops into the city, they were oppoſed by the old 
adminiſtration. It was thought not without reafon, that 
don John of Auſtria, by Philip's permiſſion, had an eye to 
the ſovereignty of Genoa for himſelf, and he had advance; 
fome troops towards that city, though without declaring his 
intention ; but thirty thouſand CY themſelves in 
arms to oppoſe him, he returned to Naples. Henry III. of 


the French France, was not backward in taking part in the diſpute, a; 


king, 


The old 
nobility 
court 


Philip. 


his anceſtors had formerly poſſeſſed the ſtate of Genoa, by: 
the new nobility and the people were now ſo firmly united, 
that all his endeavours, as well as thoſe of don John proved to 
be in vain; and the eſtates of the old nobility in Genoa. who 
had ſeceded from the government, were actually confiſcat- 
ed, and fold to pay the expences of the public in maintain- 
Mig os independency upon all foreign princes. 

The Genoeſe of both parties, now underſtanding that P10 
was not a little jealous of don John's conduct, in aſpiring 
without his leave to the ſovereignty of Genoa ; applied to 
his catholic majeſty for protection. Philip affected vaſt 
moderation, and without declaring for either ſide, he told 
them that he could not interfere in the diſpute without in- 
volving all Italy in a war; but ſtrongly recommended the 
reſtoration of unity among themſelves. His moderation 
overawed the antient nobility, who had depended on his 
favour, and who had raiſed a conſiderable force. They 
however, ſecretly employed three nobles, who had been 
exiled from Genoa, to get poſſeſſion of Novi, and Spezzia; 
but their deſign was defeated by the appearance of a Spaniſh 
ſquadron under the duke of Gandia. The old nobility took 
that opportunity to clear up their conduct to Philip, and 
to convince him that they had given no encouragement to 
don John farther than to offer to ſubmit to him all the dif- 
ferences between them and their antagoniſts ; which pro- 
poſal had been obſtinately oppoſed by the new nobility, 
who thereby incurred the reſentment of his holineſs, and 
his catholic majeſty, as well as don Fohn Doria, who being 
now at the head of the old nobility, repaired to Naptes 
with twenty five gallies. Don John ſollicited the great duke 
of Tuſcany to prohibit his-ſubje&ts from furniſhing the 
Genoeſe government with arms or ammunition ; but the new 
nobility not daunted with this, having then ail the power 
in their hands, hired foreign troops, and made difpotitions 
for defending themſelves to the laſt extremity. Some 
foreign miniſters at Genoa ſtill undertook a mediation, which 
was ſeemingly accepted of by deputies appointed by the old 
nobility, who retired as ſoon as Doria's fleet appear- 
ed off Genoa ; and the negotiation was broken off. Doria 
acted with ſuch vigour and was ſo well ſupported by don 


John, that he carried all before him without the walls of 
; Geno; 
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Cm; and his progreſs gave ſuch umbrage to the great 
luke of Tuſcany that he raiſed an army of ten thouſand men 
o watch the motions of Doria, who, at laſt beſieged Novi. 
It was bravely defended by F:garellz, the gevernor, but, 
inna, who commanded under Doria, at laſt took it, 
fough with great loſs. The town of Gavi, after this, 
rendered, but the citadel held out fo vigorouſly, that 
Minula thought proper to raiſe the ſtege, and to advance 
yards Genoa, where his approach ſtruck the minds of the 
mhabitants with the moſt dreadful confternation. 


287 


Not only Doria, and Spinula, but the antient nobility in An ac- + 
general, began now to tremble for the fate of Genoa, leaſt commo- 


ither Philip or don Jahn ſhould become its maſter. The dation 


immenſe riches from all quarters lodged in its bank, render- effected. 


el it a moſt intereſting concern to all the powers of Europe; 
aud their miniſters were endeavouring to mediate a peace 
between the two parties, to which the old nobility was now 
te better diſpoſed, as Philip had for ſome time ſtopt the 
intereſt due upon the immenſe ſums he owed them. In 
the year 1576, the accommodation was completed, chiefly 
trough the unremitting labours of the pope. All diſtinc- 
tons between the old and new nobility were aboliſhed, 
Trade was deemed to be no diſqualification for nobility. 
Anew body of four hundred nobles were choſen to form 
the chief tribunal of the republic; proper checks were in- 
rented to prevent the election of vicious, weak, or im- 
noral perfons into public offices, and a kind of cenſorial 
power, was erected for regulating the manners of all ranks 
of citizens. Such, with a few alterations, are the founda- 
tons of the preſent Genoe/e government. 


Without any dread of the infection, he viſited the chambers 
of the ſick, and ſold the furniture of his palace, even 
to the bed he lay on, for the relief of the poor. His ex- 
anple was imitated by the biſhop of Verona; while his holi- 
neſs aſſiſted the afflicted by ſending indulgences and pardons 
tb thoſe who died without confeſſion. He continued a fi- 
ilar kind of liberality to the French king, to enable him 
to make head againft the hugonots, by impowering him to 
wenate church lands to the amount of fifty thouſand crowns - 
ear. He founded fome colleges at Rome, and in imita- 
tion of his predeceſſors he ſought to gain a character by 
kbouring for the converfion of the Maroniter, about, Mount 
Libanus, who being miſerably poor, profeſſed great conver- 
lon, accepted of his bounty ; but. ſecretly both deteſted 


ad deſpiſed his miſſionaries and their doctrines. He la- 
| * boured 


Cardinal Borromeo, at this time, was archbiſhop of Milan, Charitable 
and amidſt the univerſal profligacy which then prevailed actions of 
imong all the Halian eccleitaſtics, he exhibited a ftriking cardinal 
pattern of Chriſtian charity and beneficence, by his beha- Borromeo 
Hour in his ſee, during a moſt dreadful peſtilence, which during a 
ciolated the northern parts of Italy, eſpecialiy the Milaneſe. peſtilence. 
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The pope He encouraged the expedition of don Sebaſtian, king a 


encou- 
rages 
Philip to 
invade 
England 
avd [re- 
land. 


ments in ſupport of the Iriſb, who had rebelled againſt her, 


The im- 
poſition 
of the 


Tejuits, 


boured in like manner in the converſion of the people in the 
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Eaſt Indies, and other diſtant countries; he eſtabliſhed tu 
colleges, one at Rheims, in France, and another at Ry, 
for the education of Exgliſb exiles in the moſt deteſtabe 
principles, there being nothing ſo wicked that they did nat 
undertake; witneſs their repeated attempts upon the lit ge 
queen Elizabeth by aſſaſſination. | 


Portugal to Africa, where he Joſt his life; and when Phil 
of Spain had defeated don Antonio, the pretender to th; 
crown, Gregory endeavoured to perſuade Philip to lay down 
his arms, till he ſhould decide the differences between them; 
but Philip refuſed to obey him, and entered into poſſeſſio 
of the throne and kingdom. The moſt unfortunate quar. 
rel that this pontiff was engaged in by his zeal and bigotry} 
was that with queen Elizabeth of England. He perſuadel 
Philip to expend immenſe ſums, and to fend large arms. 


and who were the ſlaves of ignorance and fuperſiition, 
Their prieſts however, outwitted both his holineſs and his 
catholic majeſty ; they had emiſſaries in Spain, Itabh, and 
the Low Countries, who magnified the power of the rebels 
far above the truth ; and, as many of them ſerved with great 
courage and reputation in the French and Spaniſh armies, 
Philip made no doubt of becoming maſter of Zng!and, pro- 
vided he could reduce Ireland. Every ſupply of troops and 
money he ſent to that iſland was attended with numbers 
of prieſts, who by endeavouring to perpetuate their own 
power amongſt the ignorant inhavitants, perſuaded them to 
truſt to charms and miracles inſtead of arms. 'I hus the 
Engliſh conquered them with as much eaſe as the Spamaras, 
about the ſame time, did the ſavage Americans, while their 
auxiliaries being, through the indotence and neglect of the 
Triſh, deftitute of all means of ſubſiſtence, were obliged 
either to re-embark, or deliver up their arms to thi 

Engliſh. | 
Gregory extended his negotiations to the moſt remote 
parts of the globe. St. Francis of Xavier, a Jeſuit, and the 
apoſtle of India, made an incredible progrets in converting 
its natives to Chri/tianity ; but the Jeſuits who ſucceeded 
him made a very bad uſe of his Jabours, which were un— 
doubtedly ſincere and pious, in impoſing upon the public 
by fictitious embaſties from the Eaft Indies, and falſe ac- 
counts of their numerous converſions there. The popes 
never failed to receive thoſe ambaſſadors, and give them 
audience with a pomp ſo oftentatious, as makes it reaſona- 
ble to think that they were not unconſcious of the 1mp0- 
ſitions practiſed by the fathers; and that they encouraged 
them merely to raiſe a high idea of the progreſs of Chri/ii9- 
nity, and the credit of the Koh fee, in thoſe diſtant, but 
populous and wealthy, regions. Thoſe practices ww 0 
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often repeated, that the iniquity began to be ſuſpected, on de- 
caſion of a ſplendid embaſſy from three kings of Japan. The 
ambaſſadors proſtrated themſelves before his holineſs, who 
-ſhed tears on the occaſion in a public conſiſtory, and were 
moſt magnificently entertaiſſed by his catholic majeſty, and 
the grand duke of Tuſcany. Some European merchants who 
were juſt arrived from Japan, and were well acquainted 
with that country, declared that they never heard there of 
zoy king being converted to chriſtianity, or of any prepa- 
rations being made for ſuch embaſſies; and as their lan- 
puage was unknown to all but the Jeſuits who attended 
them, the whole was looked upon as a juggle of that order, 
erbaps, with Gregory's connivance. 


Whatever may be in this, yet all Europe, proteſtant as The ca- 


well as popiſh, is indebted to this pontiff for that noble re- lendar re- 


formation of the calendar, which is diſtinguiſhed by his formed. 


name, and which, though long rejected by proteſtants 
through the hatred and prejudices they bore againſt the fee 
of Rome, is ſo conſonant to the principles of truth and 
aſtronomy, that it is now univerſally uſed in Europe, and 
has been adoped by the Britiſh legiſlature. While he was 
intent on this great work, he was accuſed by the Englih 
proteſtants of employing aſſaſſins to take away the life of 
queen Elizabeth, and one Parry was executed on that aG- 
count. That Gregory was privy to certain commiſſions to 
be executed by Parry in England, was proved by a letter 
addreſſed to him from the cardinal of St. Como, who in 
Gregory's name exhorted Parry to perſevere in his pious 
purpoſes ; but it does not abſolutely appear that they were 
directed againſt the life of queen Elizabeth. It is, however, 
difficult to determine to what lengths a man of Gregory's 
eaſy, credulous diſpoſition might be led. While all Italy 
was diſtreſt with a famine, he ſuffered his relations to en- 
creaſe the miſeries of the poor, by buying up all the corn, 
and retailing it at an exorbitant price. "Thoſe oppreſſions 


filled the country of Italy with banditti and murderers, who 


ſometimes, to ſcreen themſelves from juſtice, took refuge in 
the palaces of the nobility, who pretended that they had a 
privilege to protect them. This occaſioned ſome diſputes 
between the nobility and the ſpirri, and other officers of 
juſtice, which, for ſome days, filled all Kome with blood and 
confuſion 3 but it was at Jaft quelled by the punifhment of 
the moft culpable on both fides. + en F 

Gregory, before his death, made a promotion of nineteen 
cardinals; and declared himfelf an enemy to the holy 


Death of 
Gregory, 


league, becauſe he thought it was chiefly intended to raiſe 


the duke of Guiſe to the crown of France, He was a great 
friend to the ſeminaries of religion, and public inſtitutions 
for the converſton of infidels, eſpecially, the Ferws. Beſides 
the king of Perſia; he held a correſpondence with the em- 
peror of Abiſhnid, and be exhorted both thoſe princes to 
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make war upon. the Turks. He died of a quinzey on the 


Who is 
fucceeded 
by Sixtus 


His rigid 
character, 


tenth of April 1585, in the eighty fourth year of his age, 
A general diſſolution of manners prevailed in the eccleſia- 
ſtical ſtate, and indeed all over Taly, at the time of his 
death; but during the eee, vacancy of the holy ſee, 
it roſe in Rome to an avowed reſiſtance to all law and go- 
vernment. Robberies and murders were no longer practiſ. 
ed in private; the richeſt palaces in Rome were broken open 
and rifled, and thoſe who defended them, butchered in the 
day time. | 

When the cardinals, on the twenty firſt of April, to the 
number of forty-two, entered the conclave, they were divid. 
ed greatly in choice of a ſucceſſor to Gregory, The ne- 
ceſſity of giving a head to the eccleſiaſtical ſtate was ſo 
preſſing, that the cardinals agreed to the choice of cardinal 
Montalto, who was ſeemingly ſo feeble and decrepid, that 
it did not appear probable he could outlive a few months, 
during which time the electors might agree upon giving 2 
more vigorous head to the church. Montalto, during the 
time of the ſcrutiny, ated his part exquiſitely well; but he no 
fooner found that it had gone in his favour, than he thiew 
aſide every appearance of debility, with the cloak that co. 
vered and the crutch that ſupported him ; and attuned the 
Te Deum with a ſtrength of lungs that promiſed a life of 
many years. The cardinal dean, pretending there was a 
miſtake in the ſcrutiny I know (replied he with knitted 
brows) there is none,” and the cardinals, on examining 
his perſon, found him to be tall, ftrong, and vigorous, and 
in a green old age. When he was aſked, according to the 
uſual form, whether he was willing to accept of the papacy, 
he ſaid that the queſtion was abſurd, as he had accepted of 
it already; but that he was ſorry they had not two 
papacies to offer him, as he found that he had ſtrength and 
ſpirit ſufficient to manage them both. In all his diſcourſe 


He treated the aſtoniſhed cardinals with a vivacity which 


marked the contempt he had for their undertakings, in ſuf- 
fering themſelves to be his dupes ; and when the people, 
as. was common, called out for plenty and juſtice, he told 
them, if God gave them plenty, he would give them juſtice, 
It was not long before the public began to tremble before 


the decrepid old man, whom they had fo long reverenced | 


and pitied, nor could they:find the leaſt appearance of car- 
dinal AZentalto in the perſon of Siætus V. which was the 
pontifical name he aſſumed. 

The rigid, inflexible temper of Sixtus, would have been 
cruel and tyrannical in a-time of leſs general profligacy 
than that in which he governed. He proceeded againſt the 
banditti and malefactors of all kinds with the moſt unre- 
mitting ſeverity; and one of his ufual ſayings was, that 
he choſe to ſee the gibbets full rather than the priſons. An 


officer of juſtice Was in his eyes criminal if he ſhewed the 
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eaſt tenderneſs or backwardneſs in the rigorous execution 
of his office. He treated the foreign miniſters, cardinals, 
and princes of the firſt rank, with contempt and indigna- 
tion, when they interceded for the condenined, be the cafe 
ever ſo favourable; and he ordered twelve executioners to 
patrole the ſtreets of Rome, each with a halter in one hand, 


znd an axe in the other. 


291 


The behaviour of Sixtus ſhewed him to be a very extra- and extra- 
ordinary man in every reſpect; and he affected to appear ordinary 
ſuperior not only to the weakneſſes of human nature, but behaviour 


to the force of habit and the prepoſſeſſions of education. 
He was, by his original profeſſion, a ſwine- herd, and got his 
learning by pertinaciouſly inſiſting upon a friar, whom he 
had ſerved as a guide to his convent, retaining him as one 
of his menial ſervants, telling him, at the ſame time, that 
he would undergo the pains of purgatory, if they could 
make him a ſcholar. His parents giving their conſent, he 
was received into the convent, which was a Franciſcan one, at 
Ascoli; and he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by the progreſs he 
made in his ſtudies, ſo much, that he was patronized and 
promoted by ſeveral of the leading men of the church. 
Though he had great ambition, yet it was of a very ſingular 
kind, for he ſought to gratify it by a turbulent, inſolent, 
overbearing behaviour, which was ſo diſagreeable, that it 
was with difficulty the moſt powerful of his patrons, among 
whom was Pius V. could protect him againſt the reſentment 
of thoſe he offended. Being inquifitor general at Venice, he 
endangered his life more than once, by his diſreſpectful 


treatment of the ſenate; but when he was by Pius V. 


admitted into the college of cardinals, he immediately 
formed the plan of his advancement to the popedom, by 


practiſing the deep diſſimulation we have deſcribed, and 


which he carried to ſuch a degree, that his brother cardinals 


uſed to call him, by way of deriſion“ the aſs of La Marca. 


He had a ſiſter and a niece ; the former had a daughter, Account 


and two grandſons, and Sixtus having called them from of his 
their obſcure fituation to Rome, they were richly habited family. 


by three cardinals; but the pope, when they appeared be- 
fore him, obliged them to diſrobe themſelves, and return in 
their uſual Fs -wf He then aſſigned them magnificent houſes 
and appointments ; but created the eldeſt of his grand 
nephews, Alexander Peretti, (afterwards famous by his abi- 
lities) a cardinal. He declined, however, the offers made 
by the king of Spain, and the great duke of Tuſcany, to 
enoble his ſiſter, but ſeemed well pleaſed, when his former 
enemies the ſenators of Venice, admitted cardinal Peretti to 
the degree of a'noble in their ſtate. 


His plan of policy for the reformation of the ecclefia- and his 


ſtical ſtate was executed upon the beſt civil principles. He maxims of 


pointed four fuperviſors of the poor, to compel all the policy. 


tendicants who were capable of working, either to earn 
U 2 their 
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their own bread or to depart his dominions; nor would he 
ſuffer a ſtranger to ſettle or marry at Rome, unleſs he could 
prove that he was able to maintain himſelf and his family 
without being burdenſome to the public. He was the 
patron of arts and manufactures ; he bought up the debts of 
thoſe who refuſed to pay them, though in a condition to do 
it, and he admitted of no privilege to ſcreen them, having 
deprived the cardinals and the nobles of the power to pry. 
rect ſuch public nuſances. He enforced ſuch wife meaſures 
that he cleared the eccleſiaſtical ſtate of banditti and rob— 
bers, and capitally puniſhed even nobles and ecclefiaſtics 
who could be proved to ſhelter them from juſtice. He 
ordered returns to be made by all magiſtrates of vagrants 
and vagabonds, and other diſorderly perſons who were 
found within their juriſdictions ; and he judged the ſyndic 
of Albano to be publicly whipped for having omitted his 
nephew in one of his. returns, His ſpies were without 
number, and in all corners; and to ſhew how much he dil- 
regarded the canons of the church when they claſhed with 
the execution of civil authority, he forced even prieſts to 
reveal confeſſions that criminals might be brought to pu- 
„ 

He joins While Sixtus was thus reforming his ſubjects, he projet. 


the French ed a plan for reannexing the kingdom of Naples to the holy 
league, ſee; and he had it ſo much at heart that he could not avoid 


dropping ſome ambiguous expreſſions on that head to the 
Spaniſb ambaſſador, which alarmed Philip ſo much, that he 
ordered the duke of Ofuna, then viceroy of Naples, to put 
the frontiers of that kingdom in a ſtate of defence. Sixtus 


8 tmagining that the king of Navarre, a proteſtant, had too 


much influence with Henry III. who had prohibited a 
nuntio from entering his kingdom, approved, at laſt, of the 
holy league, which had been formed by the Gui family; 
and excommunicated the king of Navarre, the preſumptive 
heir of the French crown, with the prince of Conde, and 
all their adherents; declaring them incapable of ever ſue— 
ceeding to the crown. The king of Navarre reſented this 
treatment in ſo bold and ſpirited a manner, that Sixtus 
never would afterwards contribute any money for the ſup— 
port of the league, and declared that he knew only of two 
monarchs in the world whoſe friendſhip, were they not 
heretics, he would court, Henry of Navarre, and Elizabeth 
of England. It is ſaid, that out of hatred to Philip of Spain. 
he was not diſpleaſed at Elizaleib having intereſted berſcli 
in ſapporting the revolt of the Low Countries. 

and em- In the firſt year of his pontificate he promoted eight 

belliſhes perſons, all of unexceptionable merit, to be cardinals, and 

Rome with having eſtabliſhed the internal tranquility of his dominions, 


many he proceeded to embeiliſh his capital with thoſe ſtupendous 


magnifi- remains of antiquity, and thoſe elegant but magnificent 
cent ftrucQurss, which to this day do ſo much honour to the 
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memory of his pontificate, hut are too numerous to be 
articularized here. It is ſufficient to ſay, that he exceeded 
the greateſt of his predeceſſors in improving and ornament- 
in» Rome, and the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, in which he employed 
daily ſome thouſands of workmen; and that by the abilities 
of that great architect Fontana, he erected the ſtupend- 
ous obeliſk, that now ſtands before the church of Sf. Peter, 
which is ſeventy eight feet high, and conſiſts of one entire 
piece of granite. The aquaduct, which ſupplied with water 
his palace on Monte Cavallo, was twenty two miles in 
length, and one of the hoſpitals he erected contained two 


him, of affairs both civil and temporal. He ſupport- 
ed Erne/t of Bavaria, who had ſucceeded to the electorate 
and archbithopric of Cologne, upon the former elector turn- 
ing proteſtant, and upon the death of the great duke of 
Tuſcany without male heirs, he regulated that ſucceſſion 
by ſuftering his brother duke Ferdinand I. to reſign his car- 
dinal's hat when he was fifty two years of age, and to 
ſucceed his brother. He ſent twenty two thouſand crowns 
to enable Maximilian, archduke of Au/iria, to make good 
his pretenſions to the crown of Poland, againſt his compe- 
titor, the prince of Sweden; and upon the barbarous murder 
of Mary queen of Scots in England, he excommunicated 
queen Elizabeth, and renewed againſt her all the old papai 
tulminations. | 
The conduct of pope Sixtus with regard to the invaſion His myſ- 
of England by the famous Spanih Armada, is to this Gay terious 
Myſterious; but ghe moſt probable opinon is, that though he conduct 
8 2 c U encouraged 


10 thouſand people. 

15 Sixtus V. filled every department of government with His great 

th equal abilities. He reſtored his authority among the popiſh talents for 

10 cantons of Szoiſſerland, he limited the number of cardinals govern- 

*. to ſeventy; and, being determined to proſecute his deſigns ment. 

upon the kingdom of Naples, he not only formed and diſ- 

1 ciplined a regular militia, but built a fleet, and fortified all 

"i the towns upon that frontier. He appointed magnificent 

: | palaces for his nuntios reſiding at foreign courts, and in 

I every refpect he lived with a ſplendor and elegance that was | 

þ equalled by no crowned head in Europe. Compared to his, 4 

7 the court of France was barbarous, and its buildings rude. bt 

re The nobility of England was then the moſt learned in the 4 

10 world; but they lived in a taſteleſs extravagance amidit 4 

bel prodigious plenty, and, though the nation was rich, inge- 4 

be nious, and could produce more great offices both by ſea and 3 

* land than all Europe beſides, yet the fine arts had ſcarcely 1 

og then got a footing in Great Britain; ſo that Sixtus V. may ; 

1 be ſaid to be the only prince of his time, who, was lodged, I 

: and lived, as a prince. The Romans were ſo ſenſible of 1 

od their happineſs under his government, that they erected his F 

4 ſtatue in the capitol, and he reſtored or eſtabliſhed fifteen 4 

; congregations of cardinals for the adminiſtration, under i 
# 
i 
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with re- encouraged it, he did not wiſh it ſucceſs. He was indeed 
gard to Javiſh in his promiſes of aſſiſtance, but he performed them 
* only by loading the ſea and land officers with Indulgences, 
andFraxce pardons, agnus dei's, crucifixes, and other cheap trinket 
of popery ; and when the Armada was defeated, he Jaid the 

blame of its miſcarriage upon the miſconduct of Ph;l;y', 
generals, While Philip was exhauſting the incredible 
treaſures he received from America in his wars with England, 

and againſt the United Provinces, and all under pretext of 

zeal for the Roman catholic religion, Sixtus was amaſlin 

ſtores of money for depriving him of the kingdom of Naples; 

and though he gave a ſplendid reception to the am baſſador 

| ſent him from Perſia to implore his aſſiſtance, and that of 

the Chriſtian princes againſt the Tyrks, yet he diſmiſſed them 

only with fair words, and a few inſignificant preſents. It 

mull be acknowledged, that Sixtus had a peculiar art in 
ſubſtituting marks of honour and diſtinction, for ſolid 

proofs of his friendſhip, and by that means he amuſed the 

vanity and ſuperſtition of Philip II. notwithſtanding all 

the mortifications he gave him. Through all the courie of 

his conduct it appeared plainly that he ſought to ſupport 

his intereſt in Europe in the cheapeſt manner poſſible; and 

when he heard of the aſſaſſination of the duke of Cuiſe, in 

France, he coolly ſaid, that if that duke had been his ſub- 

Jet, he would have puniſhed his inſolence in the fame 
manner. He affected, however, great reſentment and rage 

when he heard that the cardinal of Guiſe had been put to 

death without proof or trial; and that the cardinal of 
Bourbon, and the archbiſhop of Lions had been impriſoned, 

He even. threatened to excommunicate the French king on 

that account, while the French cardinals and ambaſſadors left 

Rome; but he declined giving any encouragement to the 
deputies of the league, who applied to him for an abſolu- 

tion from the oath of allegiance they had taken to their 


king. 
He pub- Matters, however, were proceeding to great extremities 
lifhes an between Sixtus and the French king, when the laiter was 
Italian aſſaſſinated by Clement, a Dominican friar, on the firſt of 
tranſlation Auguſt 1589. Though $:xtus approved of this aſſaſſination in 


of the terms equally impious and indecent, yet he was willing to 


Bible, to ſee whether Henry IV. who ſucceeded to that throne, 
might not be converted to popery for the ſake of enjoying 
his crown in tranquility. This was apparently the reaſon 
of his fluctuating conduct between that prince and the 
league, and plainly enough intimated, that the acceſſion of 
Henry would be agreeable to him, provided he would turn 
Roman catholic. The behaviour of the pope was the more 
diſagreeable to the king of Spain, and the bigotted papiſts, 
as, about this time, he publiſhed an /alian tranſlation of 

the Bible, of which, notwithſtanding all the pains taken to 
ſuppreſs it, ſeveral copies are ſaid to be ſtill extant. This 
| publication 
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ublication drove Philip from his uſual moderation, and he © 
ordered Olivarez, his ambaſſador at Rome, to preſent a 
aper to the pope on the moſt public occaſion he could find, 
intimating his intention to call a general council in Spain 
by bis own authority. The pope hearing of the deſign of 
Olivarez, ordered the captain of his guards, and an execu- 
tioner, to precede him in all his public proceſſions; and to 
hang up any man who ſhould preſent him with a paper. 
This deterred Olivareꝝ from executing his order, and Phil: 
was fo much a bigot to the papal authority, and fo averſe 
to come to extremities with his holineſs, that he never re- 
ſented it, nor did he ever call the council. . 

Sixtus gave Philip ſtill more evident marks of his diſplea- His hatred 
ſure for the intended preſumption of Olivarez, by forcing of king 
kim to recall him as his ambaſſador, and to ſend the duke Pbilip. 
of Sea in his room; Philip bore all this, being ſtill in 
hopes that the pope would declare himſelf head of the 
league in France; but in this he was deceived, nor would 
he even enter into an alliance with Philip for placing a 
catholic king on the throne of France, pretending that ſuch 
2 power was veſted in the pope alone. He was even diſ- 
pleaſed with Cajetan, his legate, for ſiding too openly with 
the leaguers, and checked him for ſuffering his chaplains to 
preach againſt the king. A moſt dreaful famine, which at 
this time viſited the ecclefiaſtical ſtate, furniſhed Sixtus 
with an opportunity of ſhewing how well he deſerved te 
fil a throne, by his alleviating the miſeries of his ſubjects, 
to whom he remitted their taxes, and, in particular caſes, 
gave money. Though the poor were then forced to feed 
on the fleſh of the moſt loathſome animals; and though 
the price of bread was equal to ſix ſhillings and ſixpence 
the pound, yet no public commotion happened, nor was 
any private robbery complained of. Sixtus on that occaſion, 
made a ſevere trial of his people's ſubmiſſion to his laws, 
by ordering a waggon load full of bread to be bought up at 
a diſtance, and driven through Rome, and it paſſed without 
the ſmalleſt attempt made to rifle it. Before his death, he 
paſſed a ſumptuary law, which was moſt punctually conform- 
&d to, and he ordered a body of troops to march towards the 
frontiers of Naples, intending (as was thought) to complete 
his great deſign of reannexing that crown to the holy ſee; 
and under pietence of viſiting the works for draining the __ 
ma ſhes about Terracina, he followed them in perſon. The His death 
Spaniards were apprized of his deſign, and oppoſed him 
with an army; buc in the mean while, the pope having for 
ſame months been in a bad ſtate of health, died on the 


twenty ſeventh of Auguſt 1590, and in the ſixty ninth year 


of his age, | 
The character of Sixtus is beſt ſeen in the proſperous and gene- 


condition of the pontificate at the time of his death. He ral cha- 


found his ſubjects ſunk in ſlotb, over-run with pride and racter. 
h 6 V 4 poverty, 
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poverty, and loſt to all ſenſe of civil duties ; but he re. 
covered them from that deſpicable ſtate to induſtry, and 
then to plenty and regularity. He effected this by a plain 

maxim, the practice of which, however, none but a great 
genius could have enforced; which was, that a people 
not preſt by taxes are apt to grow indolent, and that in- 
duſtry is the only ſource of riches and plenty to a ſtate. 
Though Siætus fate no more than fix years on the papa 
throne, he found the truth of this maxim remarkably veri- 
fied. By forcing his ſubjects to work that they might pay 
the heavy taxes impoſed on them ; he rendered them happ 
and contented, and himſelf rich and powerful. Sixtus did not, 
however, require them to perform impoſſibilities. Though 
frugal of his money, he furniſhed materials for induſtry to 
the poor, who could not afford them, and paid himſelf out 
of their labour; and he was ſo ſevere a juſticiary over the 
petty magiſtracy who executed his orders, that there was 
ſcarcely a beggar in his domintons, excepting theſe + ho 
were diſabled by age, ſickneſs, or accidents, and who were 
provided for in the public hoſpitals Tnoſe offices about his 
court which were profitable, but required no great abilities 
to fill them, were put up to ſale for his own profit; and by 
ſtriking off a number of expenſiv:, but uſeieſs, employ- 
ments, he is ſaid to have augmented his revenue ſixty thou— 
ſand crowns a year. Sixtus, after all, ſeems to have been 
a hater of mankind, and to have had very little regard to 
diſtributive juftice; for he often made no ſcruple of con- 
verting puniſhment into pecuniary mulcts when the parties 
could afford it; and to be accuſed before him was almoſt 
the ſame thing as to be condemned. No part of the public 
buſineſs or revenue was too minute for his inſpeQion; and 
though profuſe in enriching his relatjons, he left in his 
treaſury five millions of crowns, which he had amaſſed for 
executing the deſigns he had formed upon Naples. His 
nephew, the cardinal Montalto, beſides poſſeſſing an annual 
revenue of a hundred thouſand crowns, was preſented by his 
uncle with two hundred and fifty thouſand in ready money, 
houſes, jewels, and furniture. He married one of his 
nieces into the Colonna, another into the Ur/inz family, two 
of the nobleſt in Italy; and beſides giving a portion of one 
hundred and twenty fix thoutand crowns to Colonna, who 
married the eldeſt, he lent him four hundred thouſand out 
of the -public treaſury for ten years, without intereſt, to 
pay his debts. He provided for his other nephew, Michael 
Perettt, (which was the name of his family) an eſtate of 
fixty thouſand crowns a year, beſides giving him a princi- 
pality, a marquiſate, and an earldom, and procuring him 
an alliance with the Colonna family. 1 3 

Urban Sixtus was ſucceeded, as had been foreſeen in his life time, 

VII. pope by cardinal Caſſagna, who was eſteemed to be the worthieſt 

member of the ſacred college, and took the name of In 
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II. but he died on the ſeventeenth day of bis pontificate, 
refore he was inaugurated. He was ſucceeded, after a va- 
cancy of two months and nine days, by Sfrondrati, cardinal 
of Cremona, who took the name of Gregory XIV. Upon 
hi acceſſion he affected to act with leſs rigour than Sixtus V. 
had done; and he gave donatives to his electors, on aceount 
of the ſcarcity of corn and proviſions which ſtill continued 
in Italy. He was a warm partizan for the holy league in 
France; and ordered his nuntio, the biſhop of Placenza, at 
Paris, to publiſh his letter, by which he promiſed to ſupply 
it with fifteen thouſand crowns a month; and he ſent his 
nephew, Hercules Sfrondrati, with an army acrols the Alps to 


gh ſupport it. He excommunicated Henry IV. but, beiore he 

to could ſignalize his pontificate with any great action, he died, 

ut on the fifteenth of October, 1591, after creating ſeven car- 

he dinals, one of whom was his own nephew. ; 

72s The cardinal Sant! Quarts was unanimouſly choſen to Innocent 
ho ſucceed Gregory, and he took the name of Innocent IX. He IX. pope, 
re had begun to take meaſures for relieving his ſubjects under 


Nis the diſtreſſes they ſuffered from the famine ; when he died, 
ies in the ſeventy-third year of his age, after filling the papal 


by throne only two months. | 

y- He was ſucceeded, on the twenty-eighth of January, Clement 
u- 1592, by cardinal Aldobrandino, who took the name of Cle- VIII. 
en ent VIII. He aſſumed the pontificate ſeemingly with great pope. 

to difidence and dejection; nor would he mount the papal 

n- throne without falling upon his knees before the altar. He 

es ſgnalized his entrance upon his government, by viſiting : 
lt churches and religious houſes, and by his zeal to ſuppreſs 

ic robbing and duelling; and he entered warmly into the in- 

1d teretts of the Pariſian league. The royal party remonſtrated 

i zgainſt all the bulls which he publiſhed to their prejudice; 

or Wl and ſent the cardinal de Gondy, and the marquis of Piſaui, to 

is diſabuſe his holineſs, as to the prejudices he entertained 

al apainſt Henry, who, about this time, to the confuſion of all 

1s his enemies, renounced the proteftant, and embraced the 

Vs Roman catholic religion. It was, however, with vaſt diffi- Gregory 
is culty, and not without great management, that Gregory was abſolves 
0 prevailed upon to give his majeſty abſolution, and not be- Henry IV. 
e tore his ambaſſadors, the cardinals Perron and Oſſa, had re- of France. 
0 ccived from the hands of his holineſs, a flagellation, which 

it he inſiſted to be due to their maſter for his hereſy. One of 

) tne conditions upon which this mighty favour was conferred, 

el was, that Henry ſhould cauſe the decrees of the council of 

f Trent, to be received in France. The reſtoration of tran- See 


- quility in that kingdom, left Clement at liberty to ſend two Vol. VIII. 
n thouſand horſe and eight thouſand foot to the aſſiſtance of the p. 177. 
emperor againſt the 7 urks in Hungary ; where they did emi- 180. 

nent ſervice in the victories which the Chriſtians obtained | 

over the infidels in that and the ſaccecding year, | 
PCC > Commu 
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Clement was likewiſe very ſollicitous to negotiate an aj; 
ance between the imperialiſts, Poles, and Tran/ylvanian, 
againſt the infidels, but with very little effect. His legate, 
cardinal de Meaici, whom he ſent to France with a conffrma 
tion of Henry's abſolution, was received by that prince] 
perſon with the higheſt honours, and his inſtructions wel 
regiſtered by the parliament of Paris. Next year, Clin 
repaid thoſe honours to the duke of Luxembourg, Henry, 
ambaſſador at Rome; and it was greatly owing to his holineſ 
that the conferences for peace were opened at Vervins, in 
I597 ; which, next year, terminated in a treaty. But we 
are now to attend the hiſtory of other parts of Ita. 

Hiſtory of In the year 1559, Philip of Spain, appointed the duke of 

Naples Alcala his viceroy over the kingdom of Naples ; which was 

under the equally harraſſed by the Turks and the banditti. The for. 

duke of mer were ſo bold in their deſcents, that they plundered even 

Alcala part of the ſuburbs of Naples; and the latter choſe for their 

head one Beradi, who aſſumed the title and ornaments of x 
king; but his followers were ſoon diſperſed by the royal 
troops. 

The reader, in our hiſtory of the papacy, has ſeen the 
pretenſions which the popes, from time to time, formed up- 
on that kingdom; and which Alcala oppoſed with great vi- 

gour. Though he ſuffered the decrees of the council of 
Trent to be printed and publiſhed in his government, yet he 
would allow none of thoſe which were derogatory to the 
royal authority to be executed; nor would he enforce the 

- acceptance of them by affixing to them the royal permiſſion, 

Alcala prohibited all the other extravagant bulls publiſhed by 
the haughty pontiffs, to the prejudice of the royal autho- 
rity ; eſpecially that called In Cæna Domini; and in many 
other reſpects checked the encroachments of the ſee of Rome 
upon his maſter's prerogative. He was particularly careful, 
towards the latter end of his government, in fortifying the 
ſea-coaſts againſt the deſcents of the Turks, which were often 
attended with prodigious ravages ; but he died in the year 
I571, With the character of being a virtuous, wiſe, and vi- 
gilant viceroy. 

and cardi. Cardinal Granvelle ſucceeded him in his government, and, 

na! Gran being a man of great abilities, the Two Sicilies, under him, 

Sell. fitted out a conſiderable naval armament which did great ſer- 
vices in the battle of Lepanto. Upon the concluſion of the 
ſeparate peace between the Turks and the Yenetians, don 

John carried a fleet and an army from Naples, and reduced 
Tunis; but the Turks ſoon diſpoſſeſſed him of that kingdom, 
and pillaged the city of Caftro. The prodigious expences of 
Philip's government, and of the wars he carried on in almoſt 
all the parts of the world, obliged him to make frequent de- 
mands upon the Neapolitans- for money; and it is ſaid that 


cardinal Granvelle, during four years of his adminiſtcare 
: | theke, 


, 
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gere, raiſed upon the Neapolitans two million, three hun- 

red thouſand ducats, excluſive of the money ariſing from 

the ſale of titles, and other perquiſites; all which were ſent 

wt of the kingdom. The cardinal, however, was as vi- 

orous as his predeceſſors had been in maintaining the royal, 

painſt the papal and eccleſiaſtical, | 4p. gs He ordered 

the priſon belonging to the archbiſhop of Naples to be for- 

ably broke open, and tried and executed, by the civil au- | 
thority, a felon whom he took out of it. The archbiſhop The vices 
axcommunicated the officers of the viceroy, and the latter roy pu- 
had the ſpirit to puniſh thoſe of the archbiſhop, who had niſhes the 
publiſhed the excommunication, by impriſonment and other archbi- 

e of J to ſequeſtrate the archbiſhop's revenues, and to ſhop of 


wa; WM baniſh bis vicar out of the kingdom. This reſolute proceed- Naples. 
for e intimidated the pope and his conſiſtory, ſo that they did 
ven {ao dare openly to refent it. Don John of Auſiria had pre- 


heir ſumed too much on his great ſervices and his relation to Phi- 

; for he conſidered the kingdom of Naples as being little 

aer than a proviſion for himſelf; but he was oppoſed by 

the cardinal, and don John ſecretly ſollicited his recall from 

the With: viceroyalty. Philip ſent the marquis de Mondęjar, who The mar. 
ws known to be no friend to don John, to govern Naples. quis of 
The marquis, on his arrival there, affected an independ- Meozd:jar, 
ency upon the cardinal as well as don John, and made both 


t he ef them his enemies; ſo that, though he was an able go- 
the ernor, he was ſo much hated by the Neapolitans, that the 
the Wdenefit they received from his adminiſtration was attributed, 
on, ot to him, but to their patron, St. Fanuarius ; and even 
1 by WW": glory he acquired by defeating the 7 urts, when they made 


adeicent upon the kingdom, was aſcribed to his generals. 
The hatred of the Neapolitans would have been far from diſ- 
crediting the marquis in Philip's eyes, had he not violated 


ful, de rights of a convent, by attempting to force a nun, who 

the rasa rich heireſs, to marry his eldeſt fon. This gave ſuch 

ten bandle to Granvelle againſt him that he was recalled. 

rear His ſucceſſor, the prince of Piztra Perſa, reaped the be- the prince 


heft of his many wiſe regulations and edicts for the good of of Pietra 
de people. Upon his arrival at Naples, he ordered fifteen Per/a, 
bundred crowns, that had been appropriated for defraying 

he expences of his entry, to be given to a public charity; 

and he obtained from the parliament of Neapolitan barons 

and freeholders twelve thouſand crowns. his money he 


don aid out on a conſiderable armament, which he ſent to the 
ced MWliftance of Philip, under the command of the prior of Hun- 
ary and cardinal] Spinelli, to ſerve in the reduction of Por- 
s of 74! to Philip's authority. Philip finding the inconveniences 
jolt WV! long viceroyalties, they were limitted to the term of three 
de- Mears; at the expiration of which the prince left —_— 
hat Wiverſally eſteemed and beloved for his wiſdom, affability, 


ud moderation. 


His 
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and the 
duke of 
Oſuna, 
viceroy. 


The count 
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His ſucceſſor, the duke of Oſſuna, having been bred in 
camps, could not, at firſt, reconcile himſelf to the habits gf 
civil life. He, however, in the courſe of his government 
ſucceeded fo well, that he obtained from the parliament ſub- 
ſidies to the amount of two million, four hundred thouſand 
ducats; and, at laſt, by his care, aſſiduity, and public ſpi. 
rit, he became popular. He was ſucceeded by the count of 


de Miran- Miranda. This nobleman found Naples over-run by ban- 


Aa vice- 
9 


The pope 


Intends to 


. jnvade 


Naples, 


eaſineſs to the viceroy. Lucca, at laſt, being betrayed and 


ditti, who had formed themſelves into a regular army under 


their leader, or, as they called him, their king, Benedety | 
Aongone. The government's troops had been often baffled 


by thoſe of the banditti, whoſe numbers encreaſed to a for- 
midable head after their expulſion by Sixtus V. out of the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate, They even beſieged and took towns, 


and acted, in all forms, like diſciplined ſoldiers, had they 


not been paid by the plunder they made and the military 
contributions they raiſed. Mongone being taken, and put to 
death at Naples by tortures, was ſucceeded in his command by 


one Sciarra, who aſſumed the title of king of Campagna, and 


became formidable to the pope himſelf; ſo that he gave the 
viceroy permiſſion, at all times, to enter the territories of 


D 


the church in purſuit of the banditti. 
His holineſs had not foreſeen the uſe that Philip made of 


this permiſſion ; fox the viceroy had ſecret orders, under | 
pretext of purſuing the banditti, to obſerve the motion of | 


the pope's troops, who was then Sixtus V. and who, as we 


have already ſeen, died juſt as he was about to have at- - 
tempted the conqueſt of Naples; in which, according to 


ſome authors, he was to have been aſſiſted by queen Ehw- 


beth of England. As the forces ſent by the viceroy to the ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſtate, were chiefly deſigned to watch the pope, | 


and not numerous, they were defeated by the banditti, who 
then redoubled their ravages to ſuch a degree, that pope Cl. 
ment VIII. found it neceſſary to unite his troops under thoſe 
of the viceroy, which were commanded by the count of Gi 
verſano. Sciarra being, about this time, invited into the 
Venetian ſervice, the banditti choſe his brother, Lucca, to 
command them; and they ſtill continued to give great un. 


put to death, the count entirely ſuppreſſed the banditti, and 
entered Naples as triumphantly as if he had returned from 
foreign conqueſt. | = 

During the count % Miranda's government, which, by 


triennial prorogations, continued for nine years, he raiſed 


no lets than fix million of ducats upon the Neapolitan; 
great part of which was employed in building, equipping 
and manning ſhips to join the Armada of Spain in its unfor- 
tunate expedition againſt England, and to defend the Mech. 
litan coaſts 2gainſt tae repeated deſcents and ravages of ths 
Turks, He was, upon the whole, eſteemed 2 good goverr 


ol; 
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ut; and, upon his being recalled, in the year 1 595 be was com: 


ded by the count of Olzvarez ; who, for twe 
When 4 from Philip at the court of Rome; during 
which time he had acted with uncommon addreſs, patience, 


ſand, nd penetration. The ſeverity of his manners and educa- 
o ſpi. un led him to diſcourage the expenſive modes of living, 
int of ad the uſeleſs exteriors of government. He therefore ap- 
ban- ied himſelf entirely to the adminiſtration of juſtice and to 
under de maintainance of order, peace and plenty, en all 
edeth arts of the kingdom: bur, at the ſame time, he embelliſhed 
aflel te city of Naples, by employing the famous architect Fon- 
 for- I in upon public works that, for elegance, utility and mag- 
f the | ifcence, are not inferior to thoſe of the firſt cities of the 
Wis, Y world. Being no favourite of Philip III. of Spain, upon 
they un prince's ſucceeding his father, Philip II. Olivareꝝ was | 
tar rmoved from his government, and ucceeded by the count and count 
utto . Lemos, who arrived at Naples on the ſixth of Juby, Lemos, 
ndby 1509. viceroys. 
» and As that year was the eve of a new century, it gave an op- 
ette unity for one Tommaſa Campanella to form a moſt extra- 
es of ainary ſcheme for expelling the Spaniſh government out 
Naples, and rendering that kingdom independent of the 
de of we. This perſon had lived and talked ſo freely, that he 
undef I 114 been clapped up in the inquiſition at Rome; where he 
n of F 14 deen ſo ſeverely diſciplined, that he had formed this 
i Te ina of revenge. From the priſon of the inquiſition he was 
e a. kat to be confined in a convent at Stilo, where he was born; 
5. % nd where he met with ſpirits that, by their gloomy habits of 
I lle, were ſuſceptible of enthuſiaſm, and could reliſh the 
CN I not extravagant propoſitions. Campanella ſoon acquired a 
bon nt reputation for his ſkill in judicial aftrology, and he 
de N nate uſe of it in awakening the attention of the monks and 
— fiars to certain prodigious events, in the kingdom of Na- 
the js, that were to uſher in the approaching century. Having 
"C0 iel in their minds a firm opinion of his preſcience, he pro- 
o the N Ceed to declare, that theſe events were no leſs than thoſe 
% % ve have already mentioned. As the perſons he converſed 
f — wth were Neapolitans, they the more readily believed him; 
4 Y beauſe they equalt, hated the papal, as the Spaniſh, govern- 
„a nent: and the number of his proſelyted followers, all of them 
ns monks, amounted to three hundred. In mw 1 640 
weighed againſt the Spaniſh tyranny; and the infection 
of — ſo Pas that it _ caught by the biſhops of Nicgſtro, 
3 : raw, Melito, and Oppids, as well as ſome of the chief no- 
dan | bemen of the kingdom. f ; - 
FI As to Campanella himſelf, his hiſtory is remarkable. In Hiſtory of 
170 j- | ning he had an uncommon genius, and, with great Campa- 
; * penetration, he ſaw and blamed that of Ariſtotle; and laid nellas 
1 iplan for a fundamental reformation of philoſophy. It is conſpi- 
or; Ino means improbable that Campanella's confinement and racy, 


terings in the inquiſition had touched his brain; and, 
ä among 


. 


302 A GENERAL HISTORY 
among other articles with which he and his followers wy jth 
charged, one was, that they intended to have killed all the lle 
Jeſuits, and to have called in the Tarks to their aſſiſtance pit 
The conſpirators aſſembling in a body of about eight hun. Ife 
dred, their deſign took air; and, before their numbers grew iter 

| formidable, they were quelled by Carlo Spinelli their Ting (po 

| leaders were ſeized, and many of them put to death, A8 je 
Campanella, the tortures he underwent are incredible; but. ul 

by his inflexible reſolution, he ſurmounted them all, ang I dn 

was delivered from them by pope Urban VIII. who, hoy. 

w_ | ever, could not protect him; but he ſent him to France Je 

where he became a kind of favourite with Lewis XIII. and 1 


— . j 


ö cardinal Richlieu; and he died peaceably at Paris. No 
Diſpute Clement VIII. being now cloſely united with Henry V. of 10 
about the France, he had the courage to aſſert his claim to the dutchy | * 
poſſeſſion of Ferrara, upon the death of Alphonſo, its laſt duke, who in 


of Fer- had bequeathed it to one of his kinſmen, Cz/ar de Efe, Ne 
rara. whofe legitimacy was diſputed. Cæſar was in poſſeſſion of 
the late duke's eſtates, and intimated his title to them to the 
pope, Clement VIII. amongſt other princes. Clement treated Y 
Cæſar's letter, and the perſon who preſented them, with 
the utmoſt indignation ; tearing the one, and driving the 


other out of his preſence. He then ſent his nephew, car- Ten 
dinal Aldobrandini, with a body of troops, into the Balg. a 
eſe; but, in the mean while, he cited Cæſar to appear be. } 
fore him at Rome ; and ordered him, under pain of excom- hu 
munication, to renounce his pretenſions to the Ferrareſe, bo 


Cz/ar, diſregarding theſe citations, aſſembled an army and T 
beat the pope's troops; upon which his holineſs, cloathing Ty 
Himſelf in a ſuit of armour, which is fill ſhewn in the Va- 

tican at Rome, marched at the head of his army (which was I 
far ſtronger than any that Cæſar, though he was well be- 
loved by the Ferrareſe, could raiſe) to Ferrara; which Ce- 


far was obliged to abandon at one gate, while the watlike A 
pontiff entered it at another. 00 
Clement owed this important acquiſition to the friendſhip 8 
of Henry IV. of France, who was better pleaſed to ſee the — 
Ferrareſe in the hands of the pope, to whom it belongs at I fhe 


this day, than in thoſe of either the emperor or the catholic tay 

king. Clement, after this, ſhewed himſelf very acceſſible to la 

all applications in Cæſar's favour. He abſolved him and his 
followers from their excommunication ; he reſtored to him % 

half the artillery of Ferrara, and the allodial poſſeſſions of | 0 

his family, with the dutchies of Modena and Reggio; which, he p 

woith the emperor's conſent, had been bequeathed to himby ft 

The pope the late duke. Clement ſoon after viſited Ferrara; which he I, 
takes poſ- took poſſeſſion of in form, and re-annexed it, for ever, to Jig: 


ſeſſion of the holy ſee. | | ee Id, 
Ferrara. Clement made now a very illuſtrious figure in the affairs of thoo 
Europe. His legate and nuncio had mediated the peace d, Jy 
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Veruins between France and Spain ; and he was ar pitratof 


OF THE WORLD. 
Inde remaining differences between the French king and the 


S Were ke of Savoy. e received the archduke Aibert, and Mar- ard makes 
all the of Auſtria, with great magnificence at Ferrara; where, an illutri- 
ance; 


zperſon, he married him and Jabella, the king of Spain's ous fivare 
ler; and Margaret to the king of in, who had {poufors, in Europe. 


ſpon the return of his holineſs to Rome, that City was vi- 
ied by an inundation of the 77er, which had almoſt to- 


Lily deſtroyed it, and carried off one thouſand of its inha- 


tants. | 
Though Clement, at firſt, was mortified by the edict of 


Yntz, which had been publiſhed by the French king in fa- 
mr of the proteſtants, he was ioon reconciled to Henry, 
no wanted to annul his marriage with Margaret of Valois, 


Tint he might marry one of his miſtreſſes; and he appointed 


V. onmiſſioners to examine its validity. 
utch rept 5 
Ih the year 1600, the jubilee was celebrated at Rome to the Magnifi- 
| =. moſt extent of ſolemnity, ceremony and magnificence; cent jubte 
je al the pope, with a generous diſdain, refuſed to proceed in lee at 
onof f tbitration between the French king and the duke of Sa- Rome. 
"7 w, becauſe the latter had been heard to accuſe him of par- 
= ty to Henry; and :efuled, for that reaſon, to conſign, as 
* ul been agreed on, the county of Saluce into his hands. 
dne Yer ſince the decadence of the Roman empire had Rome 
TH kn ſo many ſovereign princes, from all parts, within her 
* nls, as on the occaſion of this jubilee; and few popes had 
W. ee deen courted ſo much as Clement was at this time, either 
mk | eh the policy or the weakneſs of the different princes of 
I lope, | 
00 The dutcheſs of Beaufort, the favourite miſtteſs of Hen- 
| 155 fuk being now dead, he declared his intention to marry: 
was lh de Medicis, daughter to the late great duke of Tuſcany 3 
de- {which reaſon Clement confirmed the ſentence of his com- 
. Yffoners, who had declared Henry's marriage with Mar- 
dike J of Valois to be invalid. He then ſent cardinal Aldobran- 
in, as his legate, to Florence; where he celebrated Henry's 
ſhip triage, by proxy, with ary of Medici; and, in the 
"the I me of his holineſs, preſented the bride with a ſet of rich 
n, frels and an hundred thouſand ducats in ready money. 
Pie elegate then proceeded to accommodate the differences 


tween the French king and the duke of Savey, which were 
tht amicably adjuſted, by the exchange of /a Breſſe for the 
Maquiſate of Saluces, which was ceded to the crown of 


him 

f | nance, | 5 | | 
ich ment, having, before his acceſſion to the popedom, been The pope 
1 by protector of the Scotch nation, founded a college at Rome forms the 
1 he brthe education of the ſtudents of that kingdom; and a Scotch and 


Wnaſtery for the females, of his own country, who, being other col- 

flitute of all proviſion, were a burthen upon private cha- leges. 

ay, and wandered about the ſtreets of Rome; as he did a 

loo! for the poor Roman boys. He would have prevailed 

ir of Mb Heury IV. of France to authoriſe the decrees of — 
. TRE 
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Affairs of But, though Clement was averſe to the Jeſuits, their orde 


the Jeſu 


US. 


family to great conſideration in /taly. The emperor, Chari: 


was fo ſenſible of the high merits of Alexander while, in hit 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
the council of Trent within his dominions ; but he met yin 
ſo vigorous an oppoſition from the parliament of Paris th 
he was obliged to drop the deſign ; neither could he obtain. 
at this time, the re-admifſion of the Jeſuits, who had been 
for ſome years, baniſhed out of that kingdom. A ſolems 
ambaſſy came, in the year 1601, from the ſophy of Perf 
to induce the pope to prevail with the Chri/tian powers | 
aſſiſt him againſt the Turks; but this ambaſly, like mol 
others of the ſame kind, proved only to be a contrivance ſe 
on foot by an Engliſhman, and ſome of his confederates, tg 
cheat Clement and the credulous princes of chriſtendom, «f 
their money. Clement, at laſt, became ſenſible of the ar 
of the Zeſuits, who had invaded his authority in ſeveral parts 
of the gobe ; in England, amongſt the Roman catholics, par- 
ticularly; and he publiſhed a bull, explaining, or curtailing 
their privileges. To preſerve an appearance of impartiality, 
however, he was preſent at a difpute concerning grace and 
free will; and regulated ſeveral abuſes which had cre 
into the church of Rome with regard to confeſſions. Th 
Jeſuits were ſo much nettled at his not giving the preſer- 
ence to their order over that of the Dominicans, that ſome o 
them diſputed his infallibility, and denied him to be the real 
ſucceſſor of St. Peter. They likewiſe defended the doctrine 
of Molina, one of their brotherhood, concerning grace, 
which had occaſioned a great deal of noiſe between them 
and the Dominicans, and had been again and again con 
demned by the congregations at Rome. 


was, at this time, very powerful in pr ol and Henry IV. 
had not only ſuffered them to return to France, but had ap- 
pointed one of them to be his confeſſor. That prince, in 
the year 1603, had been ſhocked by the imprudent zeal of 
the proteſtants; who, in one of their {ynods, had declared 
the pope to be the real antichriſt, juſt about the time that 
his holineſs had ſent twelve thouſand men, under his ne- 
phew, Aldobrandino, to aſſiſt the emperor againſt the iniidels 
in Hungary, which they did, but with little effect. Henn 
repreſented the indecency of this decree to the proteſtants 
becauſe it implied that he was a worſhipper of antichtiſt 
but he could not prevail upon them to withdraw it. 
The glorious actions that had been performed by Ac 
der Farneſe, who was firſt prince, and then duke, of Parny 
and was eſteemed the beſt general of his age, had ralicd that 


V. during his life-time, never could be prevaiicd upon td 
reftore Placenza either to Alexander or his father; but Phil 


youth, he reſided at his court, that he fent an order to bi 
governor of the Milaneſe for its reſtitution, which he fe 
voked that very night; but the revocation did not come t 


the governor till after he had executed the former _ 
; 9 aruceid 
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Ranuccio, the ſon of Alexander, was a favourite with pope A riot at 
Ci-ment VIII. whoſe niece he married; and, being con- Rome. 


tented with the glory he acquired under his father in the 
Loro Countries, he led a tranquil and inoffenſive life upon his 
own dominions. His brother, cardinal Edward Farneſe, was 
not of ſo peaceable a diſpoſition ; and embroiled himſelf with 
the pope's prefect of Rome, on account of a criminal who 
bad taken refuge in his palacc, which was beſet by the of- 
fcers of juſtice. The other princes and nobility of Rome, 
reſolving to maintain their ſhameful privilege of protecting 
criminals of every kind, put themſelves under arms, and 
carried the felon by force to a conſiderable diſtance from 
Name. The pope, Irritated at fo daring a violation of pub- 
lic juſtice, deprived the cardinal of his government of St. 
Peter's patrimony, which the cardinal refuſed to reſign. 
Upon this, Clement had recourſe to force; and the cardinal 
thinking proper to ſubmit, all differences between them 
were made up, at the interceſſion of his elder brother the 


duke of Parma. 


Soon after this, the pope died, on the ſecond of Marth, Death of 
1605, without making any formal deciſion upon the dif- the pope. 


puted points between the Jeſuits and the Dominicans. His 
charater ſeems to have been too ſeverely treated by ſome 
warm proteſtant writers. He filled the pontificate with great 
dignity and moderation ; nor, perhaps, were the proteſtants 


themſelves entirely blameleſs, as to the uſe they made of 


their toleration under ſeveral Roman catholic princes, parti- 
cularly in France. We know of no violent exerciſe of his 
ſupremacy, nor did he exert the inſolent, but ineffectual, 
fulminations of bis predeceſſors againſt the crown of Eng- 
land. On the contrary, he admoniſhed the Roman catholics, 
both there and in Scotland, to a quiet and reſpectful ſubmiſ- 
hon to the civil power; and, if any examples were made, 
the puniſhments were owing to their own violence and im- 
prudence, _ _ 

Cardinal Baronius, the famous annaliſt and hiſtorian, was, 
at that time, in high reputation for his learning, and ſtood 
the faireſt of any member in the ſacred college to have ſuc- 
ceeded Clement in the popedom ; but he had diſobliged the 
Wan faction, which was then very powerful in the con- 
cave, by ſome exceptionable paſſages, in which he im- 
pugned the independency of their maſter's right to the 
crown of the Two Sicilies, by veſting the paramount power 


in the ſee of Rome. He was befriended by cardinal Ad- 


brandint, who had the greateſt intereſt of any ſingle member 
in the conclave ; but the Spaniards were powerful enough to 
impoſe a negative, not only upon his election, but upon 
that of the famous cardinal Bellarmine, the moſt zealous, 
and perhaps the ableſt, advocate that ever appeared for the 


ſee of Rome. The choice, at laſt, fell upon the cardinal Succeed. 
de Medici, a relation of the great duke of T»ſcany ; and he ed by 


Vos. X, ; 
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Paul V. 
choſen 


pope. 


A GENERAL HIST ORY, 
mounted the papal throne by the name of Leo XI. He wy 
adorned with his family's virtues, thoſe of liberality, muni. 
ficence to learned men, affability, and a wonderful dexte. 
rity in maneging buſineſs, which had rendered his miniſtry 
at the French, and other, courts, very ſucceſsful, and uſefy] 
to the late pope. His elevation made, to appearance, ng 
alteration upon his behaviour, but he died in the ſeventicth 
year of his age, and the ſeventeenth day of his pontificate, 

Upon his deceaſe, the conclave was again divided, and 
after many cavaſſings of the cardinals, Camillo Borgheſe, who 
took the name of Paul V. was choſen pope. He was then 
no more than fifty years of age; and being eſteemed an ex- 


cellent civilian, he had diſcharged ſeveral commiſſions with 


great ſucceſs. Upon his election he promoted to the degree 
of cardinal, his nephew, by his ſiſter, Scipio * : and 
gave high poſts to his other relations. His firſt care, a 
pontiff, was to advance the power and revenue of the holy 
ſee; and he preſt the French king to order the decrees of 
the council of Trent to be received in his dominions. He 
ſolicited for the Jeſuits in Spain, an exemption from their 
being obilged to pay their tythes, and he cenſured the com- 
monwealth of Lucca, for the proneneſs that its inhabitants 
had diſcovered to embrace the proteſtant religion. It is true, 
the magiſtrates had prohibited all commerce and intercourſe 
with the converts to proteſtantiſm ; but his holineſs conſi- 
dered this edict as an invaſion of his authority, and inſiſted 
upon its being repealed, that the cenſures of the church 
might have their full effect againſt the delinquents. Paul 
had, likewiſe, ſome difference with the court of Spain, the 
viceroy of Naples having impriſoned two bookſellers, who 
had publiſhed and ſold the eleventh volume of the annals 
of Baronius, But the chief tranſaction which diſtinguiſhed 
the pontificate of Paul V. was his celebrated difference with 
the republic of Fenice. 


Hiſtory of We have occaſionally remarked that the laws of Venice 
his differ- are not of ſo flexible a nature in matters of religion, as 
ence with thoſe of other Raman catholic countries, where a lingle 


the te- 
public of 
en. ce. 


perſon gives law. The Venetians had long complained of 


the encroachments of the church upon their civil policy; 
and their government had iſſued two edicts for preventing 
the increaſe of religious buildings, and the farther augmen- 
tation of the enormous wealth of the clergy, by prohibit- 
ing them to make farther purchaſes of lands or houſes, 
without the conſent of the ſigniory. They had likewiſe 
1mpriſoned two ecclehiaſtics by their own authority; nor 
could the pope prevail with the republic, as the ecclefiaſtics 
were accu{.d of capital crimes, to give them up to the 
ipiritual juriſdiction. Paul V. had in his diſpoſition all the 
nery materials of his moſt haughty predeceſſors; but was 
dettitute of their policy and firmneſs in conducting great 
atfairs, Ile ſtiled himſelf the vicegod, the monarch e 

| _ | chriſtendom, 


QF TRE WOLLD, 
chriſtendom, and the ſupporter of papal omnipotence. His 
reſumption and overbearing ſpirit was encreaſed and en- 
couraged by the cardinals Baronius, and Bellarmine, men of 
reading, and of ſome abilities, in that uſeleſs controverſial 
learning, which was then in vogue among the votaries of 
the Roman church. Like him, they were intoxicated with 
veneration for the papal power ; and they undertook to de- 
fend Paul in his moſt abſurd and ridiculous claims. As if 
he had really been perſuaded of his own omnipotence ; he 
ſent two briefs to his nuntio at Venice, for avocating to the 
eccleſiaſtical court the two impriſoned eccleſiaſties, and for 
annulling all the laws made by the republic relating to the 
clergy. He was ſeconded by the Jeſuits and the Capuchins, 
who diſowned the civil authority when put in competition 
with that of the pope; and the Yenetians employed the 
famous §arpi, commonly called father Paul, one of the beſt 
pens in Europe, to defend their conduct. The quarrel ſoon 
became ſerious, for the Venetians treated the mandates of his 
holineſs with the utmoſt contempt. Upon this, he laid 
their republic under an interdict, while they baniſhed all 
the Jeſuits and Capuchins out of their territories, 


307 


Some of the cardinals, by pretending to mediate an ac- Progreſs 
commodation, in reality inflamed the difference, in hopes of the 


that the pope's violent temper would put an end to his ſame. 


days, in reſentment of the diſreſpect that had been ſhewn 
him, All they could obtain was a forbearance of twenty 
four days before he proceeded to exccute his threats; bur the 
Jenetians, in the mean while, knowing the inutility of all 
other arguments, prepared for war. They ordered all the 
clergy within their dominions to pay no regard to the papal 
decrees ; they gave leave to the Capuchins to return to their 
city on promiſe of good behaviour; but the Ze/uits were 
exiled for ever from their territories, and even correſpond- 
ing with them was rendered highly penal. Henry IV. of 
France, was the only prince in Europe on whom the pope 
could depend with any degree of ſecurity. That prince, 
defirous of quiet, promiſed Paul his friendſhip, and the 
king of Spain did the ſame, but upon condition of the 
Neapolitan tribute being remitted, and Ferrara and Ancona 
delivered into his hands. The Penetians, on the other part, 
had private aſſurances of ſupport from the king of Great 
Britain, whoſe ambaſlador, Sir Henry Motton, then lived at 
Venice, and the republic of Holland; and it was even ſaid, 
that the porte promiſed them aſſiſtance likewiſe. The Ve- 
netians recalled their ambaſſador from Rome; a ſtop was put 
to all proceedings of the inquilition in their city, and pro- 
clamation was made by ſound of trumpet, that if any 
perſon ſhould receive a papal interdict pubiiſhed at Romy, 
they ſhould bring it to the council of ten, under pain of 
death. A ſudden and cloſe intimacy grew un between Mr. 
Bedel, chaplain to the Fngl/) enibaſſy, ag Sarpi; and Sir 
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208 A GENERAL HISTORY 
Henry TFiiton was almoſt every day in conference with the 
ſenate, which gave ſome countenance to a general report 
that the Venctians were about to declare themſelves pro. 
teſtauts. Both parties having appealed to arms, the repub— 
lic took eight thouſand Sau, into its pay, fitted out 3 
fleet, and ordered troops to march towards the frontiers gf 
the Milaneſe, while the pope aſſembled an army in the 
* of Spolcto, and formed his conſiſtory into a council 
Of war. | 

Diſpoſi- There is great reafon for believing that the Venetiant, x 

tions of this time, actually had thoughts of throwing off the papa 

the Yere- yoke; and had they been vigorouſly ſupported by Fame |, 

tians to- of England, they would have made ſuch a declaration; but 

wards that puſilanimous prince talked to Giuſtiniano, the Venetigh 

proteſ- ambaſlador at London, in a ſtrain of reverence for the papa] 

tantiſm. authority, that proved no dependence could be placed 
upon him for any vigorous ſupport, ſhould the republic take 
that ſtep. Henry IV. in the mean while, laboured ſincerely 
for an accommodation, it being his intereſt to keep equally 
well with the Yenetians as the pope. He ſent the cardinal 
de Foyeuſe, an able negotiator, to Italy, where he preſſed the 
Venetians to make fome ſubmiſſions to his holineſs ; but all 
was in vain; and the cardinal was obliged to proc eed in 
good earneſt in his negociation, 

Their dif- The pope faw the 2 every day more and more de- 

ference termined to oppoſe him. At firſt he inſiſted upon their re- 

with the calling the Je/uits; but the ſenate continued inflexible on 

Pope ac- that head, and he was obliged at laſt to agree to their terms, 

commo- which, in fact, were impoſed upon him by Heury. The 

dated. two eccleſiaſtical priſoners were, by the republic, delivered 
into the hands of the French ambaſſador, to be given up to 
the pope ; all the proteſts againſt the validity of the papal 
cenfures were annulled, and the ccclef{iiftics were reftored 
to their eſtates; and, though the republic diſowned the act, 
the pope abſolved it from the ex communication he had 
pronounced, It has been generally thought, that the papal 
power received an irretricvable blow by thts accommoda- 
dation, as it diſcovered how ineſtectual the fulminations of 
the vatican are, when oppoſed with ſpirit and ſteadineſs. 


© pe 7% ; - * 
Jau. s In the year 1997, Paul endeavoured to diffuade the Roman 


moderl- eatholics of England from ſwearing to the king's ſupremacy; 
1 and and to the independency of his dominions upon the ſee of 
nddlence, Rome; and he had, about the ſame time, ſome thoughts of 
fending miſſionaries to Congo. Next yer he entered upon 

teveral ridiculous negotiations with the Per ſaus, the Nejir- 

rians, and other foreigners, who pretenicd a willingnels 

to embrace the Ronſh faith; but attended with no other 

effects but that or uſcleſs parade, and that of exciting in 

weak minds, a veneration for St. Petrr's fee, He maintain- 

cd, however, a ſtrict nentrality in Hur, between the kings 

& iu and {France it the time When it was thought Few! 

| | intendes 
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intended to invade the Milaneſe. When that prince was . 
ſtabbed by Ravihac, Paul expreſſed great concern for his 

death, and he ſent ſome Frenchmen to the gallies for ſeeming 

to rejoice at that barbarous event. . 

Toward the end of his pontificate, he became moderate His dif- 

jn his meaſures, and he ſent four cardinals to examine into ference 
the diſpute between the duke of Bavaria, and the archbiſhop with the 
of Saltzbourg ; and they made a report unfavourable for the French 
biſhop. He enriched the perſons, houſes, and efkates, of the court and 
Firgheſe family, with every thing that was curious and parlia- 
magnificent in painting, ſculpture, and architecture. He ment. 
gare his nephew, the cardinal of that name, eſtates as it is 
laid, to the value of two millions of crowns, which he 
raiſed by oppreſſion and ſimony. At laſt, he ſunk into ſen- 
ſuality and luxury, nor would he take any concern but that 
of a neutrality in the differences between the courts of 
Fain and France, which embroiled /taly in a war, on ac- 
count of the diſpute between cardinal Ferdinand of Mantua, 
and the widow of his brother the late duke. Paul confirm- 
ed the inſtitution of the Congregation of the Fathers of the 
Oratary at Paris, and had ſome differences with that parlia- 
ment, for having condemned to the flames a book written 
by his favourite 7e/uit, Suarcz, which approved of regicide. 
The weak adminiſtration, during the minority of Lewis 
XIII. gave him ſome hopes of prevailing in this conteſt, 
but they were diſappointed by the firmneſs of the parlia- 
ment; nor did he ſucceed in his endeavours to introduce 
into that kingdom the decrees of the council of Trent. 

Upon the aflaſſination of the marſhal D' Aucre, a Hlo- The mar- 
rentine, who had been firſt miniſter to Lewis XIII. of quis 
Trance; the parliament of Paris confiſcated all his eſtates, D*Azecre's 
and the French ambaſſador at Rome demanded that his maſter eſtate di- 
ſhould be put into poliefjion of all the marſhal's property in vided be- 
that City; which amounted to the value of four hundred tween 
and twenty five thouſand livres. This demand was ſo {tre- the pope 
nuouſly inſiſted upon, that Paul actually gave to the king and the 
two hundred and fifty thouſand livres, and put the reſt into French 
his own pocket. Hearing that the biſhop of Lagon, after- king. 
warcs the famous cardinal Richelieu, had been concerned in 
ſome tranſactions to the prejudice of the ſee of Rome ; he 
withdrew his countenance from that prelate, though he 
permitted him, during the time of his exile, to reſide at 
Avignon. i 
Ihe laſt great action of Paul's life was his aſſiſting the See 
imperialiaſts againſt the Bohemians, who had choſen the Vol. IX. 
elector Palatine for their king; but who were entirely p. 144, 
defeated in the battle of Prague, a few months before 
Paul's death, which happened on the tenth of January, 

1621, in the ſixteenth year of his pontificate, and the ſixty 
ninth of his age. His memory is condemned for his ne- 
potiſm, and for his negleQing, before bis death, all eceleſia- 
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310 A GENERAL HIS FAIRY 
ſtical diſcipline, and encouraging all kind of corruption 
and ſimony, to aggrandize his nephew, cardinal Borgheſe, 

Grevory Paul V. was ſucceeded by cardinal Ludoviſio, a noble 

XV. pope, Bologneſe, who took the name of Gregory XV. and began 
his pontificate with nine canonizations, among which were 
thoſe of Loyala, and Francis Aavier. He publiſhed a uni— 
verſal jubilee, and employed one Dominicus de Feſu Maria, 
a moſt impudent enthuſiaſt and impoſtor, to animate the 
French papiſts againſt the proteſtants, who had taken 
arms when their liberties were violated. This pope was 
the author of ſome new regulations concerning the election 
of a pontiff, ſo as to make it more ſafe for the inferior car. 
dinals to give their votes according to their conſciences, by 
way of private ſcrutiny. He interpoſed in the famous dif. 
pute which had been much agitated during the reigns of his 
immediate predeceſſors, concerning the immaculate con- 
ception of the Virgin Mary, which was maintained by the 
Dominicans, and denied by the Franciſcans; and he took the 
part of the former, by publiſhing a bull, which contains 
the abſurd, unintelligible jargon, in which that diſpute 
conſiſts. During his pontificate, he was a vigorous ally to 
the emperor of Germany in his wars with the Brhemian 
proteſtants; and in his time the famous library of Heidl. 
berg, belonging to the elector Palatine, was carried to Rin, 
where part of it ſtil] remains, though it is ſaid, that the 
moſt valuable books were imbezzled in Germany, and ſome 
loſt by ſhipwreck. | 

His zeal = Gregory's zeal led him to excite the weak French king, 


for the TLerois XIII. not only againſt his own, but the German, pro- 


Roman teſtants; and he was privy to the famous attempt mace by 
catholic the duke of Savoy to ſurprize the city of Geneva. Gregory 
religion. had a molt favourable opportunity, by the unbounded zeal 
of James I. for a match between his ſon, and the infanta of 
Spain, to propagate his religion and authority, That prince 

was ſo infatuated, as to believe, that if his holineſs and he 

were in good correſpondence, they could reconcile all the 

religious differences of chriſtendom. This notion had 

prevailed upon that miſguided monarch to make ſeveral un- 

ſeemly advances towards an intercourſe with the pope. He 

ſet at liberty all the papiſts who were confined in England 

on account of religion; and the pope artfully encouraget 

His nego- his ſchemes for a general reconciliation of religions. Fas 
tiation ſent one Gage, to Rome, to ſollicit the pope's diſpenſation 
with the for the marriage; but the rounds of negociation attending 
king of that affair, are at once ſo tedious and ſo immaterial, that we 
Eng/aul. muſt omit them here. It is ſufficient to ſay, that when 
Gaze arrived at Rome, and produced his credentials, Greg) 

inſiſted, before he would grant a diſpenſation, that the 

Engliſh Roman catholics ſhould have a public church in 

London, under the miniſtry of a biſhop, beſides a private 

chapel, in which the infanta was to be indulged after her 

| Marriage 
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marriage. He farther infiſted, that the popiſh eccleſiaſties in 
England ſhould be reſponſible only to their own ſuperiors ; 
that the children of the marriage ſhould be educated by the 


J 1 mother, and that farther expedients ſhould be found out 
_ for the benefit of popery. James made little or no ſcruple 
und of ſuffering the infanta to have a church or chapel in London; 
r but objected to the independency of the eccleſiaſtics upon 
- the the civil power. His mind, however, was ſo much bent 
1 upon the match, that he would have granted all that 
wl Gregory requeſted, had not the Spaniards been inſincere in the 
gig negotiation, and the diſpoſitions of his people averſe to all 
cad indulgences of popery. | | > 

| In the mean while, the poſſeſſion of the Valteline by the 
00 Saniards, who had there maſſacred the proteſtant inhabi- 
F his tants, was diſputed by the French, Lenetians, and the duke 
don of Savoy; but till the difference could be compromiſed, the 
the country was ſequeſtered into Gregory's hands, and he filled 
- the the forts with his troops, under the command of his nephew. 


ain Some weeks after this tranſaction was finiſhed, Gregory died, 

pute and left behind him the character of equalling the moſt 
ſanguine of his predeceſſors in his zeal for popery; but of 

exceeding moſt of them in charity, piety, and learning. 


4 and Ludoviſio, the nephews of the two laſt popes, were VIII. 
the powerful in the conclave; but they joined in recommend - pope. 
"md ing to the pontificate cardinal Barberini, a noble Florentine, 


who was accordingly elected, and took the name of Urban 
VIII. This pontiff had been honoured with many poſts 
and commiſſions under the late pope, which he had diſ- 
charged greatly to his credit. Before his acceſſion to the 
popedom, he was eſteemed as a poet, and as a. perſon of a 
free, liberal, and independent ſpirit ; and during his reign 
he was a patron and benefactor to men of learning and 
genius. The Jeſuits, the great inſtructors of youth in thoſe 
days, taught his Latin verſes in their ſchools, as claſſical 
compolitions, nor could the moſt ſevere of his brother car- 
dinals find any fault with his elevation, but that of his not 
being above fitty-five years of age at the time of his election. 
He began his reign with a great ſhew of piety, and added 
eight ſaints, to thoſe canonized by his predeceſſor, whom 
he excelled in nepotiſm. He beſtowed his own cardinal's 
hat on his brother, Antony ; he raiſed his nephews to the 
ſame dignity; and in a ſhort time, the Barberini family were 
among the richeſt and moſt powerful of any in Rome, 


X 4 | the 


1 At the time of Gregory's death, the factions of Borgheſe, Urban 


Urban's polite literature was far from ſoftening his man- Grants a 
ners towards the proteſtants, whom he hated and perſecuted; diſpenſa- 
but his zeal received a terrible ſhock, when the prince of tion for 
Wales abruptly left the Spaniſh court, and his father, (whom the mar- 
he looked upon to be as good as a convert to popery) retract- riage of 
ed all his conceſſions to the Roman catholics. Urban was a the prince 
ſtrenuous oppoſer of the fatal match between the prince and ales. 
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_ Hiftory of The count of Benevento ſucceeded the count of Lemos, as 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
the princeſs Henrietta Maria, ſiſter to Lewis XIII. But he 
at laſt agreed to grant the diſpenſation, upon Lewis aſſurino 
him that the concluſion of the marriage ſhould be of 1; 
ſervice to the hugonots. Urban ſaw that James had quz;. 
relled with Spain, but not with the holy ſee; and prevailed 
upon Lerois to ſend an artful agent, the archbiſhop of 
Ambrun, to London, where he negotiated privately with Jan; 
in favour of the Roman catholics, for whom he procure} 
many favours, by ſoothing that prince's ridiculous vanity in 
his reconciliatory ſchemes. 

Urban, ſoon after his acceſſion, publiſhed ſeveral bulls, 
one of which aboliſhed the order of female Jeſuits; another 
condemned the doctrine of Fanſenius ; another conferred 


the title of eminence upon cardinal legates, and the three 


eccleſiaſtical electors of the empire, together with the great 
maſter of MAalia. He laboured inceſſantly for an accommo— 
dation between the French and the Spaniards, as to the affair 
of the Valteline; but he was, by the court of France, looked 
upon as being too favourable to the Spaniards. In the year 
1625, the French troops entered that country, and reduced 
all its forts. This produced bitter complaints from the 
pope, but all he could obtain was a ſuſpenſion of arms for 
two months; while his nephew, cardinal Barberini, endea- 
voured to negotiate an accommodation at Paris; but with- 
out any effect. Barberini returning from Paris, went upon 
a freſh legation to Hain, and the pope raiſed fix thouſand 
troops to afſiſt the Spaniards againſt the French in the Pate. 
line. We are now to attend the hiſtory of Italy independ- 
ent of the popedom. | 


viceroy of Naples, which kingdom ſtill continued to be 
fleeced on the one hand by the inſatiable court of Sparn, 
and to be harraſſed on the other by the Turks, The count 
of Benevento (like his predeceſſors) had many diſputes with 
the pope about eccleſiaſtical immunities, and made no 
ſcruple of dragging criminals from their ſanctuaries to 
puniſhment. He took the caſtle of Durazzo, in Albania, 
from the Turks, to whom it ſerved as a retreat; and he ſub- 


dued the banditti of Calabria. The intrigues of the court 


of Hain occaſioned the marquis to be recalled, about the 
year 1610, and he was ſucceeded by the count of Lemos, 
ſon to him already mentioned, who proved likewiſe an ex- 
cellent governor. He retrieved the finances of the kingdom, 
and ſpent out of his own pocket a hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand crowns in erecting a magnificent ſchool-houſe in tte 


_ univerſity, under Fontana's direction. His example p:e- 


vailed with the Neapolitan nobility to form themſelves into 
literary aſſociations, in which the viceroy himſelf uſed to 
exhibit his performances, particularly in a comedy, of which 
he was the author. His ſucceſſor, the duke of O//una, was 
magnificent and liberal, and upon the invaſion of —_ 

| | RR 9 or 
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it by the duke of Savoy, and the Yenetians, he fitted out 
feet to oppoſe them; and ſent a body of troops to the 


plained of this infraction of the neutrality of Spain, and that 
court ordered the duke to deſiſt from hoſtilities, but to na 
fect; for his cruizers continued more than ever to diſtreſs 
the trade of the republic. The dark deſigns of the court 
if $þain renders this part of the Italian hiſtory uncertain, It 
i improbable that the duke of Of/una would have ventured, 
vithout ſome private authority, to diſobey the orders of his 
court; and it is certain, that when the peace of /taly was 
reſtored, he and the governor of Milan, with the marquis 
of Hedmar, the Spaniſh ambaſſador at Jenice, entered into a 
poſt dangerous confpiracy againſt that republic. The Nea- 
itans, who ſuffered deeply in their trade in the reprizals 
nade upon them by the Venetians, joined in their complaints 
of the viceroy; but all was to no purpoſe, ſo ſtrong was his 


credit at the court of Madrid. As he had great parts, and and the 
fill greater ambition, it was thought (with ſome ſhew of Venetian 


reaſon) that he intended to have made himſelf king of Naples; conipiracy 


and that, finding he could not ſucceed, as the Venetiaus were 
now cloſely connected with the Spaniards, he had project- 
el the ruin of that republic, and had brought the governor 
o Milan, and the marquis of Bedmar, into the conſpiracy, 
which was diſcovered by the remorſe of one Fafrer, a Pro- 
dencal, It is ſuppoſed, that it was one of the bloodieſt 
that hiſtory mentions, as al! Venice was to have been burnt 
down, and the ſenators maſſacred, together with the doge 
and the nobility. When the conſpiracy was defeated, 
the duxe's conduct was fo ſuſpicious, that the court of 
az ordered cardinal Borgia to ſuperſede him in his go- 
ernment, which he did with great difficulty; but the 
Gwke's valt power and eſtate, and his artful addreſs, ſcreen- 


rign of Philip III. and he would even have been reſtored 
o his government had not that prince died. Count O{- 
tarez, who was firſt miniſter to Philip IV. was Jeſs favour- 
able to the duke, for he was confined to the caſtle of Al- 
nde to the time of his death, which happened in 1624. 


to the people, a natural ſcarcity which afflicted the king- 
dom, rendered all his endeavours vain; and he was fo much 
inſulted by the populace, that he was forced to make ſeveral 
vere examples of the rioters, by ordering ſome of them to 
de broke upon the wheel, and ſixteen to be ſent to the 
ales, The excefive oppreſſions, however, of the court 
a Hadrid, were the true ſources of all the miſeries the 
people ſuffered ; and the abuſes of the coin, which he en- 
baroured to remedy, prevailed upon the Spaniſb court © 
F . reca 


ſiſtance of the governor of Milan. The Venetians com- 


ed him from;puniſhment at the court of Madrid during the 


373 


Don Antonio Zapetts, ſucceeded cardinal Borgia in the vice- Zapetio 
royalty of Naples; but notwithſtanding all his good inten- viceroy of 
tons for the reformation of the ſtate, and reſtoring plenty Naples. 
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ſucceeded recall him. He was ſucceeded by the duke of Alva, wha 


proved to be an excellent viceroy, and would have remgy. 
ed all the public complaints, had not his efforts been rend. 
ered ineffectual by the perpetual demands of the court for 
money, and a ſeries of earthquakes, and other natural miß. 
fortunes. He was obliged to furniſh his court not only 
with money, but troops, to ſerve in the Spaniſb armies the 
at war both in the Valteline, and the Low Countries; but al 
being infufficient for ſatisfying the inceliant demands gf 


The duke the ſtate, he was recalled, and the duke of Alcala was ap. 
of Alcala pointed to ſucceed him. 


viceroy. 


This new viceroy had the ſame difficulties, that his pre. 
deceſſors had ſtruggled with, to encounter. As the ambition 
and miſmanagement of the Spaniſb court, which continued 
to be governed by Olivarex, encreaſed, the diſtreſſes of the 
Neapolitans encreaſed, till, at Jaſt, the perpetual demands 
of the court for men and money, occaſioned a ſort of publie 
bankruptcy; and the crown lands and cities were put up 
to ſale to ſupply the king's neceſſities. The deſcents of the 
Turks, and the ravages of the banditti were again renewed; 
a peſtilence, attended by a famine, broke out in many 
places, while the people refuſed to ſubmit to be governed 
by the purchaſers of their cities and provinces. The pub— 
lic diſorders at Jaſt arrived to ſuch a pitch as to bid dehance 
to civil government, of which a total ceſſation enſued, 


S zeceeded The duke of Alcala was recalled, and the count of Ma 


by e 
cout of 
Monlerey. 


Diſtreſſes 
of the 
Neapo- 


bit ans. 


terey, then the Spaniſb ambaſſador at Rome, ſucceeded him, 
The count was a favourite with Olivarex, and an eruption 
of Mount Vefwuins, which threatened the total deſtruction 
of the capital, rendered the commencement of his admini- 
ſtration very calamitous. It was however, upon the main, 
equitable and moderate, but he was unable to ſupply the 
growing demands of the Spaniards to maintain their foreign 
Wars. Thoſe perpetual oppreſſions, however, with the im- 
menſe ſums furniſhed by the Neapolitans, and the troops 
they ſent to the Low Countries, the Milaneſe, and other 
parts of Europe, amidſt all their diſtreſſes and oppreſſions, 
ſufficiently prove the vaſt natural riches of the country, and 
the reſources which the inhabitants had in trade and manu- 
factures. The ſeverity of the government in raifing taxes, 


ſuffered none of them to be idle; and their induſtry mult 


have made them a great and powerful people, had they been 
governed by princes of their own, reliding among themlelves, 
Upon the removal of Montery from the viceroyalty, he was 
ſucceeded by the duke of Meaina de las Torres, who had been 
ſon-in-law to Olivarez, and was again married to a fich 
Neapolitan heireſs. Under him, the taxes of the Neapolitan 
were rather encreaſed than diminiſhed, and a number of 
cities and villages were reduced to ruins by the earthquakes 
in which ten thouſand inhabitants were buried. Had it not 
beea for the interpoſiton of the Fenctian marine, the * 
| | wou 
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would have at that time ſeized upon the rich chapel of 
Taretto. At this time, the French had got a powerful foot- 
ing in Italy, and had formed a conſpiracy for ſurprizing the 
city of Naples; but it was diſcovered, and the chief con- 
fpirator, a Neapolitan nobleman, was beheaded in that ca- 
vital, They afterwards appeared off Gaeta with a fleet of 
thirty four men of war ; but all their attempts were rend- 
ed ineffectual by the reſiſtance of the caſtle, and the vigi- 
Jence of don Melchior de Borgia, the 20 OR: admiral, 
Upon the revolt of Portugal, and Catalonia, from the 
$aziards, the oppreſiions and taxes of the Neapolitans were 
redoubled, and they were involved in the war which at that 
W time broke out in Lombardy, between the duke of Parma 

and pope Urban VIII. | 

In the mean while, Olivarez loſt his credit at the court of 
Shain, and being ſucceeded by don Lewis de Haro, the 
2imiral of Caſtile, who had ftrong pretentions to be firſt 
miniſter, was appointed to ſucceed the duke of Medina, as 
yiceroy of Naples, a poſt which, however diſtinguiſhed, 
was now become irkſome to every man of humanity, on 
account of the inceſſant oppreflions and cruelties of the 
aniards upon the inhabitants. The appearance of the Turks 
upon the Neapolitan coaſts obliged the new viceroy to increaſe 
his marine, and he Jaid a capitation tax upon all the citizens 
of Naples. This freſh oppreſſion exaſperated the inhabitants The duke 
ſo much, that apprehending a general inſurrection, he or- of Arcos 
dered the tax to be diſcontinued ; for which inſtance of hu- viceroy. 
manity and prudence, he was ſo much blamed by the court 
of Hain, that he was removed from his viceroyalty; and the 
duke of Arcos was appointed to ſucceed him. He proved a 
eruel, proud, and rapacious governor, tinctured with all 
the ridiculous vanity of a Spaniard, and rejoicing in every 
opportunity which the diſcontent and miſeries of the people 
afforded him for being ſevere. The appearance of the 
French upon the coaſts of Naples obliged him to raiſe a nu- 
merous army; but the militia of Naples refuſed to attend 
him at that capital. The duke de Matalone was then the 
moſt powerful, as well as popular, ſubject of Naples; but 
he entertained a profeſt hatred for the Spaniards, A capital 
Spaniſh ſhip of war, happening then to be burnt in the 
gulph of Naples, with the loſs of four hundred lives, and 
three hundred thouſand ducats on board; the viceroy order- 
ed the duke of Matalone, upon ſuſpicion, to be impriſoned, 
that he might ſtrike the Neapolitans with the greater terror. 
He had impoſed a tax upon fruit, which he mortgaged to 
certain merchants for raiſing a million of ducats; and as 
fruits were not only the chief delicacies, but the chief ſub- 
hitence of the Neapolitans, this impoſition drove them from 
all patience and moderation. One Giulio Genuino, now in 
the eightieth year of his age, who had ſuffered ſeverely by 


ine Spaniſh tyranny, and had thereby become venerable 
| among 
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among the lower people, encouraged their diſcontent 
which aroſe to ſuch a height, that the viceroy would wi 
lingly have aboliſhed the tax, if he had bcen able to (ui;s, 
the demands of thoſe to whom it was mortgaged, 
Maſani- The wife of a low fiſherman, one Tommaſo Anielly, whic 
ello's in- has fince been contracted into afſamello, had been uniſh 
ſurrection. ed, for ſmuggling a ſmall quantity of meal, ſo ſeverely, that 
he was obliged to ſell his houſhold furniture to dilcharge 
the fine. He was in his perſon deſperate, active, intrepie 
and of fo frank and open a diſpoſition, being not aboys 
twenty-four years of age, that he was beloved by his :om. 
panions, and a leader in all their diverſions, to which the 
{talians are the more devoted, the more they are oppreſſed, 


He naturally hated the Spaniſb government, and as the com- 


mon people were indulged with the exhibition of mock 
fights, in which Maſſaniello was a principal conductor, h. 
formed the defign of freeing his country from its oppreſſon 
at the head of five or {ix of his countrymen, who were 
be employed in a ſham ſiege. One Pione was his ſole con- 
fident ; but on the ſeventh of Juby 1647, his deſign was 
anticipated by a diſpute which aroſe between the tax. 
gatherers and the fruiterers in the market place. Maſſanial 
{ſeized this opportunity, and headed the tumult, in which 
the booths of the tax-gathers were demoliſhed and plunder- 
ed, and themſelves pelted with ſtones, ſo that they wete 
forced to take refuge in the viceroy's palace; who lighted 
the infurrection, and ſcemed pleaſed with an opportunity 
that might ſerve as a handle for farther oppreſſions. Maſſa 
niello, by this time, was at the head of his companions, 
and had given orders for the demolition of all the other 
booths of the tax-gatherers ; which was executed with in- 
conceivable rapidity. He then proceeded, at the head of the 
inſurgents, to the palace of the viceroy, whom they ſeized 
as he was endeavouring to eſcape, but by the heip of ſome 
gold, he took ſhelter in a convent, where, by the advice of 
the archbiſhop of Naples, cardinal Fhlamarin:, and ſome of 
the nobility, he not only ſigned a declaration aboliſhing al 
the taxes upon proviſions, but offered an annual penſion 
to Maſſaniello of two thouſand four hundred crowns z who 
rejected it, and ſaid, that he wanted nothing but to lee his 
countrymen delivered from their oppreſſions; in which caſe, 
he ſaid, that he and his countrymen would be dutiiul 
ſubjects. | 
Genuins, and ſome of his aſſociates had deeper ſchemes 
than /7://aniello probably had formed; and upon his return 
to the market place, they adviſed him to complete the 
deliverance of his country by ſetting fire to the houſes of all 
the tax-gatherers, and their confederates, which, with all 
their rich furniture, were accordingly conſumed in a fen 
days. Maſſaniells's followers were now encreaſed to 1 


hundred thouſand men, and he commanded the viceroy, A 
d 


Arai. 
zent: 
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10 retired to Caſtel Nuovo, to aboliſh'all taxes by a formal 
Wed uner his hand. The viceroy pretended to comply, 
ind ſent the duke of Matalone to the populace with a falſe 
Led; but the impoſture being diſcovered, the duke was 


317 


. maltreated, and committed priſoner to the cuſtody of Per- 
hene, one of the heads of the inſurrecton. 3 

* The duke of Matalone, though a patriot, was not with- Conſpira- 
| 2 but ambition, and beheld /Zafſaniells with ſecret indigna- cy again 
— on, clad in tattered attire, barefooted, and half naked, Ma/ani- 


giving law to the capital. He formed a deſign of ſubſtituts ello, 


es his brother don Joſeph in his room, and by bribing his 
Ky Per Perrone, he obtained his liberty, while the viceroy 
om. ecretly found means ts prevail with Genin to bétray 


* p take his life. The attempt was made, but afſaniells 
Tor ſeaped, and both don Joſeph, with Perronne, being diſcover- 
e to have been privy to the conſpiracy, were put to death. 


Till that time Jafſanizells had preſerved a wonderful mode- 
mion, though he conducted all the operations of his fol- 
bwers with the greateſt deſpotiſm. He had attended to the 


10 advice of the archbiſhop for an accommodation with the 
ich ceroy, which was actually far advanced when the attempt 
er pon his life was made by the banditti. The ſurpriſe of 


this- his continual hurry, and the intoxicating liquours 
he (wallowed to keep up his ſpirits, had an effect upon his 
rain, He departed from his uſual moderation, became 
Ir ſuſpicious, then cruel, and ordered ſeyeral perſons: to 
te put to death upon the ſlighteſt pretexts. He, however, 
ſtill carried on the treaty with the viceroy, and to bri:g it 
to a quicker concluſion, he cut off all communication be- 


Weſſaniello to certain bahditti, who were hired by the duke 


in- . . 
tel een Ca/ie! Nuovo and the city. The viceroy, who was An ac- 
zel raid of the French interfereing, gave him and his inſur- commoda- 


Impoſed ſince the reign of Charles V. ſhould be aboliſhed, 


of lat the voice of the deputies of the people ſhould be equal 
all Wo that of the nobility ; that an amneſty ſhould paſs on 
ion both fides, but that MHaſſauniello, and his followers, ſhould 


rents their own terms. The chief were, that all taxes tion, 


ho eontinue in arms till the accommodation ſhould be ratified 
his b his catholic majeſty. | 
ie It was with the utmoſt difficulty that the archbiſhop, Maſani- 


decent habit before the viceroy, who invited him to the 
Gltle, where he made magnificent preſents to him and his 
wie; and appointed him governor of the city, with a plenary 


all Nfower of juriſdiction. This finiſhed Maſſaniello's frenzy. 
all e erected gibbets, where he put people to death without 
eu eny form of trial, till even his own followers grew tired of 


's tyranny ; and he was himfelf aſloffinated by the order, 
Ir with the confent, of the viceroy. Though his body was 
eated with the utmoſt indignity by the populace, yet — 

_ 0 GEat. 


eath. 


o had now the chief influence upon Maſſaniello, could ello put to 
prevail with him to throw off his rags, and appear in ad 
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18 A GENERAL HISTORY 
death rendered the public commotions more violent than 
ever ; and in a few days his body received the moſt magni. 
ficent funeral honours. The popular fury was now turne, 
againſt Genuino, whom they accuſed of having betrayed 
their leader; and the viceroy refuſing to give him up, they 
once more ran to arms, and choſe the prince of Maſſa for 

their head. They had, by this time, formed the blockade of 
Caſtel Nuovo, and the prince undertook to carry it on, but 
rivately entered into a correſpondence with the vicergy, 
The commotions in the country were as unfavourable for 
the Spaniards as thoſe in the capital; and they were expel. 

The duke ed from Salerno, Cava, Sanſeverino, and other cities. The 

of Guiſe duke of Guiſe, a man of a romantic turn of mind, but with 

invited to courage and activity equal to the moſt deſperate attempt, 

Naples. was then at Rome. His family, as the reader may remem- 

ber, had, in the right of the Anjouvine line, pretenſions upon 
the throne of Neplac, and he was by the pope encouraged 
to revive them, which he did in a manner that was perfect. 
ly conformable to his character. He diſpatched two depu- 
ties to adviſe the Neapolitans to erect themſelves into 3 
commonwealth, of which he offered himſelf to be the head, 
The news of this, and the great preparations making by 
the French, being publiſhed, forced the viceroy to conc]ude 
a freſh accommodation, more diſgraceful {till than the for- 
mer, with the populace, who thereby remained abſolute 
maſters of the kingdom. | 

Don 7ehbn The court of Spain, indolent as it was, could not fee, 

of Auſiria without the molt ſenſible alarms, the French in poſſeſſion of 

arrives Naples; and about three weeks after the laſt treaty was 
there, concluded, which reſtored peace and order to the public, 
- fleet of forty Spaniſb ſhips of war, with five thouſand 

land forces on board, appeared in the bay of Naples, under 

the command of don John, a youth of eighteen years of 

. age, natural ſon to his catholic majeſty, who had honoured 
him with the title of his vicar general in Italy. The viceroy 
laid hold of his arrival to be revenged of the Neapolitans for 

: all the mortifying conceſſions they had made him ſubmit to, 
He perſuaded don John to demand that the people who had 
manned their walls, ſhould inſtantly lay down their arms; 

and emiſfaries privately ſuggeſted to the inhabitants, that the 
Spaniards were arrived to cancel all their lately obtained 
privileges, and to rule them with a rod of iron. His ſtra- 
tagem had the effect, for on the fifth of October 1647, the 
Spaniards attacked the city by ſea and land with the utmoſt 
fury; and wherever they made an imprefiion they gave no 
quarter to age, ſex, or diſtinction. This crvelty was 3s 
impolitic as it was deteſtable. It rendered the citizens de- 
perate, and they drove back their aſſailants with loſs; ſo tha', 
for three days, during which the attacks were renewed, the 
Spaniards were always worſted. At laſt, the Neaps/itans made 
a law among themſelves, that no perſon, upon pain of ca 
| E 8 dul 
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hould propoſe an accommodation. Don John, and the 
would gladly have ſoftened them, but they rejected 
{|| their advances with indignation; and publiſhed a mani- 
vto, ſetting forth their ſufferings, with the treachery and 
granny of the Spaniards, and imploring the aſſiſtance of all 
chriſtian princes. The prince of Maſſa was, all this while, 
it their head, but his operations gave ſome ſuſpicion to 
the chiefs of the revolt, of his ſecret attachment to the 
Saniards, and without any trial they ftruck off his head. 
His chief proſecutor was a gunſmith, one Januarius Anneſe, 
1nd he ſucceeded him in the command. His abilities were far 


from being anſwerable, either to his zeal or his dignity; and 


Ide people ſent a deputation to the duke of Guiſe, informing 


him of their having taken his advice, and offering him the 
ſadtholderſhip of their new formed republic, with the ſame 
power and privilege which the princes of Orange exerciſed 
in that of the Dutch. The duke was then without friends as does 

or money, and attended by a few deſperate followers ; but the duke 
throwing himſelf into 2 felucca, with no more than fix of Gai/e. 
ntendants, he almoſt miraculouſly eſcaped the Spaniſb fleet, 


and landed in Naples. 
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The Neapc/itans, though diſtreſt for want of bread, made Who is 


the moſt extravagant rejoicings upon his arrival, and never made 
did any general enter upon a more diſcouraging command. ſtadt- 


The people inveſted him in the great church, and he took holder. 
an oath of reciprocal fidelity to the republic, receiving, 
at the ſame time, a conſecrated ſword from the archbiſhop ; 
but every day diſcovered freſh dificulties in the execution 
of his command. A people who, like the Neapolitans, aſſert- 
their liberty only becauſe their ſufferings were too great 
for human nature to bear, and without any generous prin- 
ciple of conduct, are not to be depended upon againſt 
thoſe who have it in their power to alleviate thoſe ſuffer- 
ings. The richeſt and the moſt reſpectable of the Neapo- 
lian were ſenſible of this; they were tired of Anneſe, and 
tie popular dominion, which every hour ran into freſh 


excefles; and though the nobility in the provinces had 


formed themſelves and their followers into a body of fix 


tioufand men, yet they declared neither for the duke of 


Guſe, nor the Spaniards. All the art and addreſs of the His con · 


duke could not make the chief Neapolitans his friends; and duct. 


Ameſe thinking that his importance was now diminiſhed, 
lecretly practiſed againſt him. The duke, however, oblig- 
ed him to advance a hundred thouſand crowns out of the 
common ſtock, and muſtering his forces, he found, out of 
al the rabble who had taken arms, he had not above five 


tiouſand regular troops he could depend on. 


He raiſed and 


rpimented a thouſand more, and made (ſeveral brave, but in 
effectual, ſallies upon the Spaniards. The famine encreaſing, 
be opened his way at the head of four thouſand foot, and 


lx hundred horle, through the enemy's camp, and marched. 
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Arrival of By this time, a French fleet was ſeen in the bay, conſiſting 
a French of about twenty nine ſhips of war, and tive fireſhips ; by 
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to Averſa, which was the rendezvous of the nobles, 
hopes that he could perſuade them to join him. He found 
the duke of Andria at their head; but his expectations werg 
fruſtrated, and he fought his way back to Naples, 


fleet, all of them poorly provided for any enterprize of impor 
which is ance. Inſtead of making any vigorous diverſions in fue 
inactive. of the duke of Guiſe, by attacking the Spanish fleet, they 
made prizes of ſome merchant ſhips, and after an inglajz o 
ous inactivity of about three weeks, during which they 1 
landed a very ſmall quantity of artillery and ammunition; 0 
they returned to Toulon. It was foon known that carding bc 
Maxarine, who was then firſt miniſter in France, through 4 
the weakneſs of the queen mother, Anne of Auſdria, u 
no friend to the duke's undertaking. He had conſidered it 7 
in the light of knight-errantry and raſhneſs, and by ad. f 
dreſſing his letters to Anneſe, as the head-of the revolters, he 7 
in a manner diſowned the legality of the duke's commiffion, F 
The chevalier, or baron de Modena, however, one of the © 
duke's officers, got poſſeſſion of Averja, which was of val 7 
ſervice to the inſurgents, by ſupplying their neceſſities with x 
bread; and Anneſe, in conſideration of an annual revenue of 4 
fifty thouſand crowns, and a promite of a title of nobility, 1 
reſigned his power, ſo that the duke now remained ſole 5 
commander. As he was then freed from any check, his 1 
government began to take a regular form. The troops 6 hi 
the nobility were diſperſed ; ſome of them entered into the FR 
duke's fervice, and two of the Spaniſb gallies declared for of 
the republic. The duke every day obtained ſome conſide- C 
rable advantages, either over the beſiegers, or in the pro: bo 
vinces, and at laſt he ventured to ſettle the different depart- 1 
ments of buſineſs, to open courts for the regular admin. , 
{tration of juſtice, and to live with a magniticence which 5. 
beſpoke him to be the head of the republic. 
Proceed. The miſerable miſmanagement of the Spaniards conti ne 
ing of the buted more than any other cauſe to the aggrandizement of a 
duke. the duke. Their army was reduced by cetertions, but don be: 


John, who acted with a prudence above his age and expe-Bi 
rience, privately entered into a negotiation with the duke. 
of Guiſe, and offered him, if he would refign his preten por 
ſions upon Maples, to put him in poſſeſſion of the marquiſate ind 
of Final, and the principality of Salerno, and likewiſe & Fu 
obtain from the emperor the inveſtitures of A79dna, Rego. 
Correggio, and Carpi. It ts poſiible, that had the duke 6 
Guiſe accepted of thoſe of terms, the Span! and 1mperia 
courts would have cvaded them. Some think that he ſecrete 
ly aſpired to the crown of Naples, without regarding the 
forms of the new modelled republic. Be that as it will, It 
is certain, that he rejected the propoſals made him by a 
John, who had now av other recourſe but to pertuace q 
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unpopular duke of Arcos to diveſt himſelf of the viceroyalty, 
which be accordingly did. Don John, upon this, publiſhed 
a manifeſto, offering pardon, and many privileges, to all the 
Neapolitans, who would lay down -their arms; and the no- 
bility, who never had been the friends of the people, pro- 
miſed to lay aſide all animoſities on their account. Thoſe 
two manifeſtos, however, made no impreſſion upon the 
citizens. 
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It now appeared that the political qualities of the duke Who ap- 
of Cuiſe were unequal to the greatneſs of his undertaking. pears to 


The court of Rome would have willingly ſeen the kingdom be un- 


of Naples diſmembered from Spain; and the pope had preſſ- equal to 
ed him to take the title of king, promiſing him, at the ſame his under- 
time, a conſiderable ſum of money, and the inveſtiture of taking. 


the kingdom. The duke could not accept of this offer, 
however flattering it was, without diſobliging his republican 
friends, and therefore he waved all the pope's offers, but that 
of the money ; which his holineſs declined ſending him. 
The Venetians, the Genoeſe, and other ſtates of Italy ſecond- 
ed the pope, and offered their aſſiſtance, in making the 
kingdom of Naples independent, both of France and Spain. 
The duke, however, by this time, began to be ſenſible that 
his intereſt was upon the decline with the Neapolitans. 
Huneſe ſtill continued his enemy, and the duke is., accuſed of 
having attempted to take him off by aſſaſſination; but 
without ſucceſs. This naturally diſpoſed Auneſe and his 
friends to form a party againſt the duke. They repreſented 
him, as haughty, mth; proud, and tyrannical, and of a 
ſtill more unamiable and dangerous character than the worſt 
of their Spaniſh viceroys. Some brave, but unſucceſsful, at- 
tempts, made by the duke about this time, againſt the Spanyfh 
poſts, ſtrengthened their party, and at laſt they entered 
into a corre ſpondence with don John. This correſpondence 
taking air, the court of Spain became apprehenſive leaſt 
don John ſhould ſeize that opportunity to declare himſelf 
king of Naples; and the count of Oniate was appointed to 
lucceed the duke of Arcos as viceroy, | 


This count, who was a man of charaQer and abilities, Arrival of 


being plentifully furniſhed. both with money and proviſions, count 


threw himſelf into Ca/tel Nuovo, which had been ſtill in Oxiate, 
He contineud the correſ- the new 
ohn had entered into with Anneſe ; viceroy, 


the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards. 
pondence which don 


and while the duke was abſent in an expedition againſt the who gets 
mall iſland of Ni/ita, Anneſe and his friends admitted into poſſeion 
the city three thouſand Spaniards, who became entire of Napler, 


maſters of it, with little or no bloodſhed, on the ſixth of 
april 1648. Tunis ſucceſsful blow was no ſooner ſtruck by 
the Spaniards, than the fickle Neapolitans treated them as 
their deliverers, and the two nations ran into each others 
rms, as if they had been but one people. The viceroy, 
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272 _A GENERAL HISTORY 
ed thanks to heaven for the fortunate revolution, which 2 
once cut the duke off from all proſpect of fovereign;y, 
He ſhed tears when he heard of the diſgreeable event, but 
and takes he found it irretrievable. After ſome unſucceſsful attempts 
the duke to recover the city, he endeavoured to retire to 4bryzzy, 
priſoner. where his party was ſtil] conſiderable z but being purſued 
by the Spaniſh horſe, he was taken priſoner, and ſent to 
Spain, where he remained under confinement for four years, 
2 . was ſet at liberty at the interceſſion of the prince of 
onde. | 
The king- The Neapolitan nobility now joined don John and the 
dom re- viceroy, and defeated the Foe in Abruzzo, which put 
duced. the finiſhing hand to the reduction of the kingdom under 
the power of Spain. Mazarine began then to think that 
he had been too indolent in ſupporting the duke of Ci, 
and ſcught to repair his error, by ordering the French fleet, 
with prince Thomas of Savoy on board, to appear once more 
before Naples, in hopes 9 renewing the inſurrection; but 
this appearance had no other effect than to give the viceroy 
an opportunity of taxing Auneſe with having entered into 
2 private correſpondence with prince Thomas, for which he 
was publicly hanged in the market-place ; ſo regardleſs was 
the viceroy now of that popular * which had given 
his predeceſſor ſo much trouble. Upon the departure of don 
John from Naples for Meſſina, the viceroy re-eſtabliſhed the 
form of civil government, and reſettled the finances; but 
he agreed that the tax upon herbs, fruits, and roots, never 
ſhould be revived. He paſſed an act of pardon and indem- 
nity with regard to the Jate commotions, but he found 
means to elude it, under pretence of guarding againſt a 
ſecond revolt; for he eſtabliſhed, in the form of a council, a 
kind of political inquiſition, by which the chief partizans 
of the French intereſt in the kingdom and capital were tried 
and put to death; and the banditti having been great fa- 
vourers of the commonwealth, were exterminated or 
executed, wherever they were found. The public quiet be- 
ing perfectly re-eſtabliſhed, the viceroy made an expedition 
into Tuſcany, where he recovered Piombino, and Ports 
Longone, which had been taken by the French. Oniate was 
poſſeſſed of all that unrelenting ſeverity which diſtinguiſhes 
the court of Spain, and it is probable, had he remained 
longer at Naples, another revolt muſt have happened; but 
he was ſucceeded, in 1653, by the count of Cajirille, who 
was of milder manners. is 
The duke By this time, the duke of Guiſe was releaſed from his im- 
of Gai/e priſonment, and the French nation, by the continuance o 
defeated the war with Spain, became fully ſenſible of the expediency 
in a freſh of making an attempt upon Naples; to which Mazarin 
attempt agreed, and the command of the expedition was given to 
vpon the duke of Cuiſe, who landed, on the twelfth of November 


Naples, 1654, with ſeven thouſand foot, and ſome horſe, at Caf 
| 4 | A | Arty 
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2 Mare, of which he made himſelf maſter. The viceroy 
bad foreſeen this invaſion, and had made admirable diſpoſi- 
tions for defeating it, not only by putting all the frontier 
ſaces of the kingdom in a poſture of defence, but by keep- 
ing on foot a numerous, well diſciplined army. The duke, 
on the other hand, had great dependence upon the affection 


of the Neapolitans for his perſon, and upon the credit of the 


refugees, whom the ſeverity of the late viceroy had driven 
to Fance. He found himſelf deceived in all his expecta- 
tions, for the viceroy marched dow againſt him with ſo 
powerful an army, that he found himſelf obliged to relin- 
quiſh his conqueſt, which he held only a few days, and 
returned with his ſhips to Toulon. But we are now to return 
to the pontificate of Urban VIIT. 
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Richelieu, about the year 1626, had concluded a peace Affairs 
with Spain, without the intervention of cardinal Barberini, between 
the pope's nephew, and legate, though he was on the ſpot the pope 


at the time. As nothing had been ſtipulated by the treaty and 


in favour of the proteſtants, his holineſs overlooked this Chzr/es I. 
neglect, and made a promotion of twelve cardinals. He of Eng- 


was, at this time, intent upon converting Charles I. of land. 


Ergland, and his court to popery. Though Charles, in his 


private ſentiments, was averſe to that religion, yet he had 


given too much encouragement to the pope to make this 
attempt. His queen, who was a bigotted papiſt, had al- 


ways a miniſter at the papal court; and Urban had great 


dependance upon the prodigious influence which ſhe had 
over her huſband. Charles, it is true, in his own correſ- 
pondence with that court, always affected to preſerve a 
liference between matters of buſineſs and thoſe of religion; 
but it was no ſecret to Urban that he connived with his 
queen in her ſolicitations for favours to Montague, Howard, 
and other Engliſb papiſts of quality, who depended upon 
lis holineſs for their promotion. Charles was of himſelf 
lipoſed to tolerate the papiſts in the inoffenſive exerciſe of 
their religion; and his queen, or her favourites, had per- 
haps, milrepreſented him on this head, by giving Urban 
falle hopes of his converſion. His befriending the French 
Proteſtants, and his ordering the nuncio, with all the 
queen's popiſh attendants to leave England, did not damp 
tis hopes of Charles's converſion ; and he ſent public invi- 
tions to thoſe who were beſt acquainted with the ſtate of 
Ercland, to inform him how he could beſt effect that great 


Glign ; though, in the mean while, he gave the moſt extra- 


Want demonſtration, of his joy, even to his compoſing an 
ram on the occaſion, when the French king and 
Richelieu retook Rochelle from the proteſtants. 


Francis Maria Rovere, was then duke of Urbino, and at The pope 
he age of eighty, being without male heirs, he bargained buys the 
or delivering up his dutchy to his holineſs for a hundred dutchy of 


Mouſand crowns, which were accordingly paid him, and Urbino. 
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cardinal Gip/zus took poſſeſſion of it in Urban's name; but 
the ſucceſſion to the dutchy of Mantua now requires our 

| attention. . _ „ 1 

Hiſtory of The dukes of Mantua had long diſtinguiſhed themſelveg 

Mantua, by their generous patronage to men of learning and genius; 
and duke Vincent 1. who died in 1612, had left by his wife 
Eleanor de AHedici, three ſons, and two daughters, The 
eldeſt fon, Francis IV. who fucceeded his father, ſurvived 
him but a few. months, and left by his wife, Margaret 3 
Savoy, an only daughter, whoſe ſucceſſion was diſpute by 
her uncle cardinal Ferdinand. The dutcheſs had recourſe 
to her father, the duke of Sgvoy, who, upon ſome family 
claim, invaded Moniferrat. Ferdinand, however, ſtill kept 


poſſeſſion, and after going through a long and tireſome traa 


of negotiations, he quitted the purple, and married Cathy. 
rine de Medici, but died in 1626, without iſſue. He was 
fucceeded by his younger brother Vincent II. who had been 
married to //abella de ; Mag vary His neice Mary, grand. 
daughter to the duke of Savoy, being ſtill alive, and un- 
married, Vincent was afraid, leſt, if ſhe took a huſhand, 
he ſhould diſpute with him his ſucceſſion to the dutchy; 
and therefore ſolicited the pope for a diſpenſation to marry 
his neice, eſpecially as his own wife was pretty far advanc- 
ed in age; but having dropt that deſign, he died without 
iſſue ; and thus Mary was left heireſs of the dutchy, 
Vincent I. had an uncle, who was duke of Nevers in Fran; 
and the French king took a particular concern in procuring 
his family the ſucceſſion to the dutchy. After Vincent Il, 
had given over all thoughts of marrying his neice, the 
7 ambaſſador perſuaded him to give her in marriage to 
Charles, the eldeſt grandſon of the duke of Nevers, a match 
that would take away all diſpute with regard to the ſuc- 
ceſſion. Vincent contented, and died the next day after the 
marriage had been celcbrated by proxy. The duke of 
Nevers poſted to Itaby to take poſſeſſion of the dutchies of 
Hantua, and Moniferrat, as all rights to their ſucceſiion 
were now united in his family. The emperor Ferdinand Il, 
diſputed his claim, as he never had received either his con- 
ſent, or the inveſtiture ; and at the ſame time the duke g 
Gua/talia, and other princes of the Gonzaga family, put in 
their pretenſions, which gave the emperor a handle for in- 
fiſting upon the ſequeſtration of the two dutchies till he 
could determine the ſeveral claims. The French king treit 
ed all the emperor's pretexts with great contempt, and de. 
clared that he would ſupport the Nevers family to the utmok 

| of his power. | | 
where Lewis XIII. accordingly, when he had finifhed his wan 
a war with the proteſtants, marched an army into the Mlanludi, 
ofeaks out where the imperialiſts had already begun hoſtilities, aud 
| raiſed the fiege of Haſſal, which had been formed by tif 


governor. of the Alilaneſe, becauſe it refuſed to ſubmit q 
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he imperial ſequeſtration. | The French having raiſed the 
fiege, the Venettans joined them in ſupporting the Nevers 
am. The emperor offered the inveſtiture to the duke, if 
he would renounce his alliance with the French and Vene- 
an; which he refuſed to do: upon which the governor 
of the Milanzſe was made the executor of the ban of the 
empire againſt the duke. The French, and the Venetians, 
Jid not chuſe, on this occaſion, to break with Han, eſpe- 
cially as the duke of Savoy ſeemed not inclinab e to admit 
French troops into Ztaly; but at laſt cardinal Richelien, in 1630, 
paſſed the Alps, at the head of an army, and endeavoured 
to trepan the perſon of the duke of Savoy, by amuſing him 
with propoſals of treaties, The duke eſcaped his ſnares, 
and threw himſelf into Turin, which the cardinal threaten- 
ed to beſiege; but turning ſhort he beſieged and took Pig- 
nerol. An imperial army was then in the Mantuan, (to 
which they carried an infectious diſorder) and was oppoſed 
by that of the Penetians ; but the duke of Nevers would 
willingly have accepted of the emperor's offers, had he not 
deen perſuaded by the marquis 4"ZE/irees, the French ambaſ- 
ſador, who was placed as a kind of ſpy upon his perſon, 
and was at the ſame time general of the French troops in 
the Mantuan. The imperialifts were then beſieging Mantua, 
which the Venetians endeavoured to ſuccour, but were pre- 
vented by the vigilance of Collalto, the imperial general, 
who found means to ſurprize the city, ne duke retired 
to the citadel, which took fire, and he and his ſon ſurrend- 
ered themſelves priſoners to Collalto, who ſent them to the 
Frrrareſe, where being now ſtript of all their eſtates they 
were ſubſiſted by the bounty of the Yenetians. | 
Pope Urban intereſted himſelf greatly in the duke's favour, 
but would not enter into any conſederacy againſt the 
Haniards, though he encouraged one between the French 
and the Venetians. The duke of Savvy ſtill laid claim to 


Montferrat; but the French made themſelves maſters of Suſa. 


The pope ſent his nephew, cardinal Barberini, and Ma- 
zarine, afterwards the famous French miniſter, to negotiate 


The 
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with Richelieu, at Pignerol; but the conferences proved in- 


effectual, and the duke was ſaved only by the death of the 
duke of Savoy, and the jealouſies that prevailed between 
the Spaniards and the imperialiſts, which Urban, who kept 
well with all parties, made fo good ute of, that he prevail- 
ed with the emperor to give the duke the inveſtiture of 
Mantua, and part of Montferrat; the other part being 
aligned to the young duke of Savoy. Urban having car- 
ried this great point by his patience and perſeverance, found 
means to flatter the vanity and ambition of cardinal 
Richelieu, ſo ſucceſsfully, that the latter obliged the learned 
Richer, the great impugner of the papal power jn France, 
to recant his doctrines; but his nolinefs took great umbrage 
at the ſtrict alliance formed avout. this time, zetwern the 
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French king, and Gu/lavus Adolphus, for the ſupport of the 

He fa- proteſtant intereſt in Germany. Some have ſaid, but with 
vours the no great appezrance of of that he ſent large ſums of 
French, money for the ſypport af the emperor, but that he did this | 
ſo privately as to give no offence to France. It is certain, 

that the Spaniards taxed him with being too cold in the ca. 

tholic cauſe ; and that Urban was diſguſted at the condud 

of the emperor, and Spain, in the affair of the Many, 

As a proof of this, when the emperor applied to him by x 
cardinal, and an embaſſador extraordinary, for affiftance 

againſt the Swedes, he told them, that if the troops employ. 

ed by the houſe of Auſiria in deſolating Italy had been re. 

ſerved to oppoſe the heretics, his imperial majeſty would 

not haye wanted any afliftance from the papal fee. He even 

refuſed to publiſh a cruſade againſt Gu/auvus, whole ſuc- 

ceſſes, he ſaid, he heard of with pleaſure, becauſe they 

humbled the overbearing ambition of Spain. This declara- 

tion, which was made in a full confiſtory, exaſperated the 
imperialiſts, and the Spanzards, ſo greatly, that they endea- 

voured to form a party among the cardinals to depoſe him; 

but they found it impracticable. The court of Spain theg 
deliberated about checking his power, in their country, by 

erecting a datary at Madrid, where all collations to bene. 

fices, and matters relating to eccleſiaſtical revenues, ſhould 

be tranſacted; but Urban behaved with ſuch prudence and 
firmneſs, that this project likewiſe came to nothing. | 

but grows Though greaily addicted to nepotiſm, Urban refuſed to 
jealous of beſtow upon his relations any part of the dutchy of Urbino; 
cardinal but annexed it for ever to the church. About the year 
Richelieu, 1633, Urban was engaged in a difference with the Venetian, 
about the navigation of the Po, which was obſtructed by 

his legate at Ferrara, and an inſult which had been offered 

to the Venetian ambaſſador at Rome, by one of his nephews, 

The French king offered his mediation, as the quarrel had 
proceeded to blows between the two parties; and the 

marſhal Cregui, in a moſt magnificent embaſſy from Lewis 

XIII. pronounced, in the name of his maſter and his king - 

dom, a profound veneration for the holy ſee. This ſud- 

= miſſion, flattering as it was, did not entice Urban into any 
= violent meaſures againſt the houſe of Auſtria ; and he had 
= | rendered himſelf ſo uſeful to cardinal Richelieu, that he in- 
vaded the privileges of the Gallican church, and named 

commiſſaries for trying fix French biſhops for high treaſon, 

Perceiving that the cardinals at his court had combined to 

oblige him to declare himſelf a party in the wars that were 

then deſolating Europe; he publiſhed a bull, ſtrongly en- 

forcing the reſidence of all his clergy, be their rank ever io 

high, in their 'reſpeRive ſees, unleſs they had an apoſtolical 

licence for non reſidence. The ſucceſſes of the Swedes, at 

Jat alarmed him fo much, that he ſent a hundred thouſand 
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erowns to the emperor, and ordered public prayers to be 
put up for the proſperity of the catholic religion in Germany. 

Mazarine was then Urban's nuntio and miniſter at and breaks 
the court of France; and at his perſuaſion, his holineſs with him. 
pain offered his mediation for compoſing the differences 

between the houſes of Bourbon and Auſtria. Finding this 

fer to be without any effect, he adhered to his neutra- 

ey; the rather, as he began now to be jealous of cardinal 

Richelieu, whoſe power and influence, joined to his violent 

ſpirit, and arbitrary diſpoſition, he thought were too great 

for a ſon and ſubject of the church. He recalled azarine 

fom Paris, becauſe he thought him too much devoted 

to that miniſter ; and he refuſed to confirm the diſſolution 5 
of the marriage of the duke of Orleans, which had paſſed Wo 
in a general aſſembly of the French clergy, convoked by a . 
royal edict. His holineſs likewiſe refuſed ſeveral bulls de- 
manded by the cardinal, whom he ſuſpected of a deſign to | 
make himſelf patriarch of France; and he even threatened __ 
the duke of Parma with an excommunication, for his too : 
great attachment to the French intereſt. This brings us Wh 
to the hiſtory of that dukedom, which now makes ſo con- bw). 
ſderable a figure in that of 7taly. 7 

Edward I. duke of Parma, in the diſpute between the Hiſtory of "Hl 
French, and Spaniards, concerning the dutchy of Mantua, Parma. 
declared for the former, and was very uſeful to them in the 
Milaneſe, He quarrelled, however, with the marquis de 

Crequi, at the ſiege of Valence, upon the Po, and went to 

Paris to impeach the marſhal's conduct; while the Spaniſh 
governor of the 1 poſſeſſed himſelf of great part of 

his dutchy, and ravaged it to the very gates of Parma, and 
Placenza, which were poſſeſſed 8 garriſons. The 

variety of wars in which Lewis XIII. was then engaged 

through his miniſter's ambition, prevented him from ſending 

to Italy reinforcements ſufficient for reinſtating the duke, 

[who remained ſhut up in Placenza,) in his dominions. Le- 

ganes, the governor of the Milaneſe, could eaſily have made 

dimſelf maſter of the place, had he not been reſtrained by 1 
the unwillingneſs which the other powers of when the $40 
pope eſpecially, expreſſed, that the Spaniards ſhould ex- 1 
tend their dominions in Lombardy. Urban had ſome reaſon 
for being diſpleaſed with the duke, who, though his feuda- 
tory, had entered into the war without his conſent, and 
therefore did not intereſt himſelf ſo heartily in his behalf, 
2s his intereſt and inclination led him, eſpecially as the 
duke perſiſted in his obſtinate attachment to the French 
intereſt, The Spaniards accuſed him of ingratitude, as his 
family owed all they had to the houſe of Au/iria; and he 
was reduced to ſuch miſery in Placenza, that he and his 
family ſubſiſted upon the proviſions which were ſent them 
dy the Spaniſh commandant, in conſideration of the 
lutcheſs, who was daughter to the great duke of 9 
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and a friend to the intereſt of Spain. Neceſſity, at laft, 


obliged the duke to enter into a negotation, from which 


the duke excluded the pope's miniſter, and, unknown to 


the French, concluded a treaty with the Spaniards at Milan, 


the chief article of which was, that the French garriſon 


ſhould evacuate Placenza, The duke was in no condition 
to have obliged them, had he not, on ſome plauſible pretext, 
decoyed them into a narrow place, againſt which he ordered 
his artillery to be pointed, and at the fame time he intimat- 
ed to the count de St. Paul, the French commandant, the 
treaty, which, he ſaid, neceſſity had obliged him to con— 
clude. The count was obliged to comply, and the evacu— 
ations were accordingly executed. Ie duke being thus 
again maſter of his dominions, reproached the pope, who, 
as his ſuperior, ought to have defended him, with having 
abahdoned him to his enemies, and connived at his diſtreſles, 
in hopes of forcing him to ſel] his dutchy, or part of it, 
to his nephews, the Barberini, with whom he had formerly 
quarrelled, becauſe he had declined marrying their neice, 
the daughter of don Thaddeo, whom Urban had made go— 
vernor of Rome. It is ſaid, by the hiſtorian Naz, ks 
while the duke was at Rome, he ſpoke fo freely to the pope 
upon the miſmanagement of his nephews, that he drei 
tears from his eyes. The Barberini, to be revenged, made z 
demand upon him of a vaſt ſum due to the pope, out of 
his dutchy of Ca/7r9; which they pretended was ſo large 
as to exceed the value of the dutchy, and that his holinely 
for that reaſon, intended to confiſcate it. The duke, upon 


this, ordered Ca/tro to be fortified, and the pope ſent him 


a monitory, commanding him to diſcontinue his fortifica- 
tions, and to demoliſh thoſe he had already raiſed, under 
the pain of excommunication. To give weight to this 
menace, the Barberini raiſed ſix thouſand foot, and five 
hundred horſe, which alarmed the Spaniards ſo much, that 
the viceroy of Naples, in his maſter's name, offered his me- 
diation between his holineſs and the duke of Parma. The 
great duke of 7v/cany, at the fame time, laid before the pope 
the inevitabic conſequences of his attacking the duke, which, 
he ſaid, muſt involve all Italy in an immediate war. The 
pope applied to the Venetians for ſupport; but they declined 


The duke all concern in the affair, Urban, thoogh he now ſtood 
of Parma ſingle in the quarrel, eaſily perceived, that neither the great 


EXCOmM - 


duke of Tuſcany nor the Spaniards, were willing to aſſiſt the 


municated duke farther than by their negotiations, and this encourag— 


if 


ed him actually to put his threats into execution by excom- 
municating the duke, | | 
His nephew, Thaddeo Barberini, was charged with the 
execution of the ſentence, which, as his holineſs pretende 
deprived the duke of his dominions; and Thadeo, at the head 
of twenty thouſand men, demanded from the duke of A. 
by OE 1 . den 


In . free paſſage through his eſtates into the Parmeſan. 
All ſtaly was equally alarmed and ſhocked at the inſolence 


5 
. 


if the Barberint, who made uſe of the pope's name to re- 


wat duke of Tuſcany, and would have been ſuccoured by by the 


ho was not excommunicated, but was inſulted by the 
Barberini; ſo that his became the common cauſe of all the 
princes and ſtates of Italy, independent of the * be- 
tween the pope and the duke of Parma. Urban grew 
ſenſible of this, and, ordering his army to halt in the 
B:l;oneſe, be propoſed a truce of fifteen days, and offered 
to negotiate an accommodation with the duke of Parma, 
under tbe mediation of the French king, who profeſſed 
himſe}f to be a friend equally to both. An incident, which 
intervened, put an end to ail the towering proſpects of his 
holineſs. He had acknowledged the duke of Braganza to 
de king of Portugal, againſt the moſt earneſt ſolicitations of 
the Spanih court, whote miniſter's retinue at Rome had an 
encounter with that of the biſhop of Lemaga, the Portugueze 
ambaſſador, who was aſſiſted by the French. | 


0 — 


Tais quarrel threatened fo many ſerious conſequences to and con 
Urban, that he offered afrcſh to ſubmit the diſpute between W the 
him and the duke of Parma to a mediation. The duke, on popes 


the other hand, was at the head of an army, which he could troops. 

not pay, but by ſuffering them to live at free quarters in 

the papal dominions. e accordingly marched it into the 

Bologneſe with ſuch rapidity, that Thadaeo, the pope's ge- 

neral and nephew, was ſurprized, and fled with precipita- 

tion to Verona, while his troops diſbanded themſelves, The 

duke improved his unexpected good fortune, by making 

himſelf maſter of Imola, Faenza, Forli, and other places be- 

longing to his holineſs, without reſiſtance, He then march- 

ed to Ca/tro, and even threatened to drive Urban out of 

Rome. Urben, amazed and confounded at his nephew's 

cowardiſe, offered to depoſitate Caſtro in the hands of the 

Jenelians, the duke of Modena, the great duke of Tuſcany, the 

French king, and the Sroiſſes, till an accommodation could 

be effected. The duke of Parma's allies approved of this 

expedient, and blamed him for having carried matters to 

luch extremity with his holineſs. The duke, able to keep 

his treops no longer together, was obliged to fall back upon 

Tuſcany, and rehgngs the command of his army to 4 E/trees, 

the French miniſter? while the pope being delivered from 

his impending danger, found means to embarraſs the nego- 

tation ſo much, that it appeared plainly, he intended it 

only for an amubement. T | 7 
| be In 
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jeng? 2 private quarrel. The duke of Parma armed him-, He is be. 
e and received aſſiſtance both from the Venetians and the friended © 


the Spaniards likewiſe, had he not been an avowed partizan Yenetians 
of France. The Penetians, and the great duke, however, had and other 
the precaution to lend their troops to the duke of Modena, powers, 
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An ae- In the year 1642, the duke of Parma's patience bein 
commo- worn out, he renewed his hoſtilities, and fell upon the Fr 
dation xareſe, where he took and fortified Bondeno, and I Stellas 
takes Urban gave the command of his army to his other nephew. 
place, contin Antony Barberini, the richeſt, and moſt manificent. 
pon of his time ; and he marched towards the Parmeſan, 
y Modena. He was equally unfortunate as his brother 
Thaddeo had been, and the war, upon the whole, coſt the 
apoſtolical chamber, twenty millions of crowns. At laſt, 
the pope, ſeverely humbled and mortified, ſubmitted the 
whole to cardinal Bichi, the French ambaſſador, and religned 
all his pretenſions to Ca/ira. Upon the termination of the 
quarrel, however, he gained one important point by the 
Ties of Parma's ſuing to him for abſolution from eccleſiaſti. 
cal cenſures ; a favour which the ſenate of Venice magnani- 
mouſly refuſed to accept of, becauſe they denied the validity 
of the papal fulminations, when directed againſt a ſevereign 
fate. Duke Edward, after this, went to Venice, to thank 
that ſenate for the aſſiſtance they had afforded him in his 
diſpute with the pope. 1 after he died; but his 
having embraced the intereſt of France, inſtead of that of 
Spain, to which his predeceſſors had been always devoted, 
„ — 220M a conſiderable alteration in the ſyſtem of poyc; 
in Italy. 
Rannuccio He was ſucceeded by his ſon Ranuccio II. who was eſteem. 
II. duke ed one of the moſt politic princes of his time, and whom 
of Parma. we ſhall afterwards have occaſion to mention on account of 
his connections with France. Pope Urban's jealouſy of 
Richelieu was always encreaſing. He had refuſed to grant a 
cardinal's hat for Mazarine, and ſeveral other bulls, which 
Richelieu demanded, fo that the nuncio was denied admit- 
Death of ance into France. The friendſhip of that court, however, 
pope became ſo neceſſary to him in his diſpute with the duke of 
Urban, Parma, that he gave Mazarine the hat, and died on the 
twenty-ninth of Juby, in the twenty-firſt year of his pon- 
tificate, and the ſeventy-ſeventh of his age, in the year 1644, 
He is chiefly blamed for his practices in Ireland, eſpecially 
in the affair of the maſſacre, which gave riſe to all the 
troubles of Charles I. His nepotiſm, and the miſmanage- 
ments of the Barberini family, involved him in many mor- 
tifying difficulties ; but upon the whole, the ſtrict eye he 
had upon the growth of the Auſtrian, as well as French 
_ greatneſs, gained him the title of the proteſtant pope ; and 
he has been accuſed, by violent Roman catholics, of having 
| ſecretly favoured the victorious expedition of Gu/favus 
Adolphus into Germany. 


Succeeded At the time of Urban's death, the Barberini family had a | 


by Innocent great ſway in the conclave, and by their influence cardinal 
- amphilio, who took the name of Innocent X. was elected 


pope. The French had oppoſed his eleyation, and — 
| | | 8 
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d with Barberini on that account. Cardinal Antony Bar- 
bini was deprived of the proteQorſhip of the French 
ation; and the pope, who was a weak, vainglorious, 
pnorant man, ungratefully withdrew his protection from 
hem. As he was noted to be entirely under the influence 
of his ſiſter-in-law, the famous donna Olimpia, the Bar- 
nia endeavoured to make her their friend, by offering to 
narry their neice, Thaddeo's daughter, with an immenſe 
fortune, to her ſon Camillo, but their propoſal was rejected; 
(milo was created a cardinal, and the Barberini were upon 
hs account removed from the great poſts they held at 
me. The pope's declared attachment to the houſe of 
tuſtria, rendered cardinal Mazarine, then firſt miniſter of 
France, their friend, when they applied to him for protec- 
tion; and they obtained leave to replace the arms of France, 
which had been taken down, in the front of their palace. 
The inſatiable avarice of donna Olimpia and her family, 
zbout the ſame time, prevailed upon his holineſs to renew 
he papal differences with the houſe of Parma. 


He pretended, that it was not in his power, or that of his The bi- 
predeceſſor, to diſpence with the payment of the intereſt of ſhop of 
the money due to the creditors of the public bank, upon the Caro 


dutchy of Caſtro. Duke Rannuccio II. was both unwilling murdered. 


and unable to diſcharge the vaſt ſums demanded on that 
account; upon which, the pope ſeized Ca/?ro into his own 
hands, and nominated a Theatin monk to be its biſhop. 
The duke had reaſon to be diſguſted with this nomination, 
znd he applied to the pope to recall it; which he was ſo far 
from doing, that he reproached the duke for his pre- 
ſumption 1n interfering with the papal authority. he 
(uke, upon this, ordered a private intimation to be made 
to the monk, who fell upon his knees before his holineſs, 
to beg that he might be excuſed from undertaking the 
journey ; but this had no other effect than to render Innocent 
more obſtinately to perſiſt in his firſt reſolution. The 
monk was conſecrated, and forced to ſet out for his bi- 
ſhopric, On taking leave of his holineſs, he told him, that 
he was going to his death ; which proved to be true ; for 
while he was upon his journey to Caftro, he was aſſaſſinated 
on the road by perſons unknown, and whoſe perſons never 
could be diſcovered, notwithſtanding the moſt indefatigable 
endeavours of the pope to bring them to puniſhment. As 
ſinccent had no manner of doubt of the duke being privy to 
the aſſaſſination, he repeated his demands of the arrears due 
to the public creditors; and Ranuccio not being able to 
latiefy them, Innocent annexed Caſtro for ever to the holy 
ſee, and tranferred its biſhopric to Aguapendente, after razing 
the town of Caſtro to the ground, and erecting a pillar in 
Its ſtead. In 1664, the French king Lewis XIV. having a 
difference with pope Alexander VII. made it one of the 


terms of his teconciliation with the holy ſee, that the Juke 


$ 
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of Parma ſhould re-enter into poſſeflion of the dutchy 


Caſtro, provided he could pay off the money for which ;Ml* 
j : Va t 
was mortgaged to the public creditors ; but the duke bein the 
unable to do that, its annexation to the popedom con up 
tinued, _ | ere 
Perſecu- The interpoſition of cardinal Mazarine in favour of the F 
tion of Barberini, ſerved only to render pope Innocent their more E 
the Bar- determined enemy. Cardinal Antony had taken refuge in (ne 
berini, France, and the pope required him, under pain of excom. | 
munication, to repair to Rome, where a commiſſion of fiye 1 
cardinals was eſtabliſned, for enquiring into his condud 1 
and that of his two brothers, whoſe eſtates, in the mean 4 
while were ſequeſtered. The Barberini, from being tel - 
deteſtation, became now the darlings of the public, who AM 
Jooked upon their extortions as mild and moderate, when 5 
compared with thoſe which they ſuffered under donn. 
Olimpia and her family. The cardinal commiſſioners pro. Wi + 
ceeded in their enquiries with the utmoſt rigour, and de. V 
manded a ſpecific account of all the public money that had 1 
been expended during the laſt five years of their uncle's 1 
pontificate. In the courſe of this enquiry, cardinal Cam!h % 
falling in love with the princeſs Ræſſana, who was eminent 1 
for her riches, beauty, and perſonal accompliſhments, pri. 1 
vately married her; for which both of them were baniſhed 10 
from Rome, by the overbearing power of donna Olimpia, 0 
who was jealous of the credit which her daughter-in-law A 
might acquire with the pope. The enquiry was carried on i 
in an unjuſt, tyrannical and arbitrary, manner, The de- 
fences of the Barberini, however reaſonable or legal, were 4 
repelled ; and after loſing their eſtates, finding their lives E 
were likewiſe aimed at, they fied to France; where they 4 
were protected by cardinal . | | 4 
The That prelate, though raiſed by his obſequiouſneſs to the f. 
French in- papal power, had become the enemy of Innocent, for reaſons Wi t. 
vade Italy foreign to this hiſtory ; and perceiving that he could not Will 44 
and hum prevail with his holineſs to pardon and reinſtate the Barbe- Will ,, 
ble the rim in their poſſeſſions, he raiſed an army and fitted out 2 e. 
Pope. fleet, which he ſent againft the papal and Spaniſb territories Wl ; 
in Italy. The Venetians ſought to avert the ſtorm, but in 2 
vain, for the French took Piombino, Porto Longone, F. Stefan, 21 
and other places in Tuſcany. Innocent was then obliged to . 
ſuſpend the execution of his bulls againſt the Barberini, to et 
reinſtate them both in their employments and effects, and , 
to declare that he would be entirely reconciled to them, if 
they would repair to Avignon, and fue from thence for their Wl b 
pardon in form. Innocent, by the perſuaſion of the duke: 
of Guiſe, beſtowed a cardinal's hat upon the archbiſhop of p 
Aix, brother to Mazarine, who, poſſeſſed, as he was, of al | 
the power of France, ſcarcely deigned to thank his holinels y 
for the favour ; nor would he evacuate Piombino. The pail b 
liament of Paris went fo far, as to prohibit the prog 4 
| | 23 
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ind publication of all briefs from Rome; and the clergy of 
the Gallican church proteſted againſt all encroachments 


einge 4200 . their liberties. The ſtates of Europe expected every 
con- noment to ſee a formal declaration of the crown of France 
being ſeparated from the papal obedience, which, perhaps, 
the yas prevented only by the power which the Jeſuits had over 
more WY de minds of the king and his favourites. 
de in imocent, at the ſame time, embroiled himſelf with the 
m- crown of Portugal, which nominated ſucceſſors to its vacant 
fie ſes, The pope offered to confirm the nominations offici- 
dud, ally, but not in confequence of the king's appointments, 
mean This offer was rejected; and his Portugneze majeſty threat- 
: the WW ened to diflolve all his relation with the ſee of Rome, but 


was withheld by the ſame motives which reſtrained the 
French king. It ſoon appeared, that the ſupport of popery 
vas owing, all over Europe, at that enlightened time, to the 
Jeſuits, who had an aſcendency over the mind of Mazarine 
himſelf, It muſt be confeſſed, that the fabric of their con- 


Hiſtory of 
the Fe/uits 


had ſtitution was as firm as it was artful. They were the prin- and the 
cles cipal adviſers of the popes in the late regulations they made congre- 


ml for ſubſtituting congregations, to ſupply the loſſes which gations at 
dent i the papal ſee had incurred by the enlargement of the Rene. 


507 human mind. The chief of thoſe was the congregation 
r propagating the faith, which was now of ſingular uſe to 
115 the popedom. It had been founded in 1622, under the 
"WY pontificate of Gregory XV. by the advice of Narni, a Feſuit, 
on bis confeſſor ; it was amplified and enriched by Urban VIII. 
and roſe to an amazing height under the pope we now 
"i treat of. It would exceed the bounds of our work ſhould 
bes we pretend to enumerate the prodigious undertakings in 
WH which the members of this inſtitution were engaged; the 
vaſt revenues they poſſeſſed, the variety of miſſions they have 


tg ſettled, and the incredible influence they had obtained in 

* the moſt remote corners of the globe; but all tending to 

,. he ſeme point, that of enlarging the papal power. By 
0" of ſupplement to this congregation, the pontiff found- 

- ed ſeminary for propagating the faith. One Jh Baptiſt 

in Viles, a Spaniard, endowed this inſtitution with all his 

„ ample fortune; and if we could overlook the ſuperſtition 

o and errors of POpery' it is one of the nobleſt that ever was 

* formed. Within the walls of this ſeminary, miſſionaries are 

10 educated, inſtructed, and diſpatched from thence to all parts 

1 of Jſia, Africa, and America. 5 | Y 

** The French nation adopted the public ſpirit of the Jets, The prac- 
e by founding the like ſeminaries; but they employed other tices of 


years, the Dominicans, the Frawcijcans, and the Capuchins, 
became miſſionaties as well as the Je/aits; and though all. 
of them had ſeparate doctrines and intereſts, yet they 
agreed 


agents, who ſoon diſcovered the infamous practices made the Jeſuit 
ute of by that order in promoting their religion, or rather mifona- 
their intereſt, among the Chincſe and other Aſiatics. In a few ries, 
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agreed in their devotion to the holy fee, which was, in fig pub] 
their only principle of union. At laſt, it was diſcove;, WM" 
that thoſe fathers had actually formed a religion of then e 
own, which had little in common with that of our Saviour gi 
but was introduced by them into China, and thoſe parts 9 
Aſia, where the native religion was too ſtubborn to be rog! | 
ed out. Add to this, in all the places where the Jeſuit got o 
footing, eſpecially in Siam, Japan, and China, they carr P 
on a moſt beneficial trade; but with ſo much avarice ; 


Their extortion, that in the end it occaſioned their expulſion, In 4 
great ſuc- China they even outwitted the natives, penetrating and K 
ceſs in acute as they are, They were loaded by the emperor with + 
China. the moſt honourable marks of diſtinction, and taken into » 
his cabinet council. His name was Aun-Chi, and he waz Fra 

the firſt Chineſe emperor of the Tartar race. He left a fon 2 

in his cradle, and the Jeſuits being no longer protected by * 

the imperial authority, the mandarines, who never would n 

ſubmit to chriſtianity, and who looked with contempt upon 3 

all doctrines and inventions that are not Chineſe, baniſhed * 

the Jeſuit miſſionaries, while Schaal, their chief, was thrown ter 


into priſon, and even condemned to death. When the Wi; 
young emperor Kang-h:, grew up, he declared himſelf the 
patron and friend of the Ze/uits; and being one of the ableſt 
princes of his age, he attempted, by their means, to intro- As 
duce among his tubjects a true taſte for the arts and ſciences, 
which they deſpiſed. Being of Tartar original, he cons Go 
demned the narrowneſs of the Chincſe notions. He built 
aſtronomical obſervatories, and employed the fathers, who 1 
were generally excellent mechanics, in conſtructing al! the > 


mathematical inſtruments made uſe of among the moſt en- 4 
Iightened nations. Finding that many of them were aged 
and infirm, he applied to his holineſs for young recruits, * 
who were accordingly ſent him; and all preferments at Wl... 
court went through the channel of their favour. They 4 
were raiſed to the principal poſts of the empire, and their 65 
fraternity in Europe repaired to China zs to their terreſtrial Neon 
paradiſe. par 


Their im- The arts with which they ſupported their credit were \ 
poſtures impious and infamous. The religion of the Chine/e was no Wiſer: 
and de- other than a refined ſyſtem of atheiſm, which the Ji 
generacy. interpreted into a conformity with the Chriſtian doctrines. Nut 
Their profound diflimulation in diſguiſing the truth of the ef! 

goſpel, and in forging certain facts, tending to prove the 
religion of the celebrated Confucius, the phHoſopher and 150 
legiſlator of China, and that of ſeſus Chriſt, to be the ſame, Nba 

at laſt prevailed upon the emperor to publiſh an edict, by 

which he declared, that the chriſtian religion was, in 19 
wiſe, detrimental to the ſafety or intereſts of the monarciy; er 
as its enemies pretended ; and by which alſo he granted to W:. 

all * N an entire freedom of conſcience, and a full 

petmiſſion to embrace the goſpel, Two years after the 

| publication 
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ublication of this decree, the emperor ordered a magni- 

cent church to be built for thoſe holy fathers within the 

verve of the imperial palace. In proceſs of time, they loſt 

fpht of the functions of their miſſion, and of chriſtianity 

"elf, They lived with all the grandeur and luxury of 

altern ſovereigns; and even aſſiſted the emperor in his 

warlike operations, as well as in filling the principal poſts 

his palace. | 

eie, their chief and leader, made a plauſible and vigo- They are 
rous defence for himſelf and his order. He pretended that condemn- 
the ceremonial rites practiſed by the Chineſe were merely ed by 
civil, and might be ſafely retained by the converts to chriſti- pope Ja- 


E nity, and by the Jeſuits themſelves. The Dominican and nocent X. 


Franciſcan miſſionaries refuted Ricc's reaſonings, and en- 
deavoured to prove, that the rites for which he pleaded 

were of a religious a nature; and the matter was at laſt 

carried from China to Rome, where the ableſt pens of the 

Riman catholic church were employed in impeaching or 
vindicating. In 1645, his holineſs Innocent X. pronounced 

entence againſt the Jeſuits, by condemning the indulgence 

they had ſhewn to the Chineſe ſuperſtitions. Thoſe conſiſt- State of 
ed chiefly of two points. The one related to the notions the con- 
which the Chineſe entertained of a ſupreme Being; and the trovercy 
other to the honours which that people offered to the dead. between 
As to the firſt, the Jeſuits contended, that the god which them and 
the Chineſe worfhipped under the character of Tien and their an- 
Shangt!, was the ſame with the Chriſtian deity. The Do- tagoniſts. 
mnicans, on the other hand, with great ſtrength of reaſon- 

ing, maintained, that the terms Tien and Shangti, were 
zpplicable to materialiſm alone, which is the only power 
worſhipped by the Chineſe ; and that the doctrines of Con- 

uctus Were no other than thoſe of fataliſm, and inevitable 

neceflity, which excludes a particular providence from the 
government of the world. This diſpute occaſioned many 
learned diſquiſitions upon the doctrines of the antient 
Chineſe; who according to the beſt evidences that have 
come to our hands, did certainly exclude the belief of a 
particular providence out of their religion. 

With regard to the ſecond point, the honours which the 
Lhineſe paid to the dead, it ſeems at firſt fight to have been 
favourable to the Jeſuits, ſince it implies the exiſtence of a 
future ſtate, which is incompatible with the doctrines of 
of fataliſm. But here the Je/uits made a great diſcovery, : 
dy pretending that the religion of the higher and more en- 
lghtened Chineſe is different from that of the vulgar ; and 

hat the annua] honours they paid to the dead, particularly 
tothe memory of Confucius and that of their own anceſtors, 


we inſtitutions merely civil and political. In this the Jute 


tem to be well founded in their arguments; but the Dome 
ans inſiſt, that the rites paid to the memory of Confucius, 


and the anceſtors of the Chineſe, are entitely religious and 


idolattous. 
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idolatrous. Upon the whole, candour itſelf muſt confef 
. 2 * AN» 3 He - 4 
that the Jeſuits, in eſtabliſhing their intereſt in China, wers 
driven to make conceſſions which required the preatef I 
and ſophiſtry to palliate; and the diſpute ſeems never 
have received any legal deciſion, though it may be broygys 
within the compaſs of a very ſimple queſtiun, whether thg 
Chineſe are, or are not, idolaters. 
' Diſputes The diſputes between the Janſeniſts and the Foſurts, about 
between the doctrines of grace, form another. important epocha in 
the Fe/uits Innocont's pontificate. He took part with the Fe/nirs, ang L 
and the perſecution was raiſed againſt the Fanſenits, who refuſed 
Fanſeni/ts. to accept of the decrees of the council of Trent, or to re. 
| tract the opinions of Janſenius, which they maintained were 
See the ſame with thoſe. of St. Auguſtin. As to the matter gf 
Vol. IX. the diſpute, it was trifling, and even contemptible ; but i 
p. 182. Was attended with great political conſequences, which may 
et ſeg. be found in the hiſtories of the countries to which they 
refer. It muſt be acknowledged, that Innocent and his pre. 
deceſſor's warmth upon thoſe ridiculous occaſions were gf 
infinite prejudice to popery. The princes and ſtates of the 
Raman catholic communion found their claims fo wild and 
abſurd, that they laid them entirely out of the fcheme of 
politics, as appeared from the concluſion of the treaty of 
Munſter ; where the contracting parties, notwithſtanding 
all the oppoſition made by Chigi, the pope's nuntio, {ettle 
the terms of the treaty without any regard to the preten- 
ſions of the holy ſee. The fulminating bulls iffued by his 
holineſs, on. that occaſion, ſerved only to make a farther 
difplay of his impotence, when not aſſiſted by credulity 
and ſuperſtition, and drew upon him ſevere anſwers from 
the beſt pens of Europe, expoſing the abſurdity and injuſtice 
of his interpoſing in matters of ſuch a high temporal 
moment. The iccularizing the biſhoprics was the only 
meaſure in which he could interpoſe with any ſhadow of 
authority; but, in that, his repreſentations were diſtegatd- 
| ed, even by the bigofted houſe of Auſtria. 
Fluctuat- In the year 1650, cardinal Panzirello was the prime coun— 
ing ſtate ſellor of Innocent, who was now become equally contempti- 
of the ble and deteſtable in the eyes of the public, on account of 
pope's donna Olympia. By Panxirollb's advice, he created Sl, 
court, an Italian nobleman, whoie brother had married his niece, 
a cardinal, and firſt miniſter, under the name of cardinal 
patron. His creation was attended with unuſual rejoicingyy 
and even the guns of the caſtle of S“. Angels were diſcharg- 
ed on the occaſion. A magnificent palace was affgncd 
him, together with noble revenues; but no ſooner die 
donna Ohmpia, and her daughters, obtain an audience 0! 
his holineſs, than he was ſtript of all, and reduced to walk 
on foot without a ſervant. to attend him, and without anf 
means of ſubſiſtapce, but what he drew from Panzirallis 
generolity, CHhinpia's influence over the pope was ſo A 
Bs | be | . tene 
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in the direction of the ſee of Rome. 


Or FHE WORLD. 
teffive as to beget in weak minds a ſuſpicion of her having 
aſcinated him by ſupernatural means; but it was plainly 
owing to the weakneſs of bis holineſs, and the criminal in- 
dulgences of his pleaſures. She ſate publicly along with him 
in council with bags of papers in her hand. She pronounc- 
ed, without conſulting him, determinations of all affairs of 
zovernment, and returned anſwers to foreign miniſters and 
prelates, which he neither dictated nor approved of, but 
durſt not contradict. She had a private office, where ſhe 
employed accomptants for fixing the value of different 
polts, places, and benefices, which ſhe openly put up to 
file, She annulled, by her ſole authority, the laws and de- 
crees of former popes, when they ſtood in the way of her 


ambition and avarice, but never, gave any credit to the pur- 


chaſers of the livings ſhe fold, without having a moiety paid 

down in hand. Her power, at laſt, became ſo odious and 

ridiculous, that the amours of his holineſs and donna Olympia 

were brought upon the ſtage even in Roman catholic courts ; 

and innumerable were the paſquinades publiſhed at Rome 

upon the ſame ſubject. | | Bs 
[micent ſeemed not inſenſible of the diſrepute and con- from 


tempt into which _ had brought him and his govern- whence he 
0 


ment; and Panzirollo omitted no opportunity to improve ſends 
his waverings to her downfal, by repreſenting how mean donna 


and deſpicable the authority of the Roman ſee was in every Olympia, 


court of Europe. He prefled this point fo irrefiſtibly; that 
his holineſs at laſt conſented to remove donna Olympia from 
the open direction of public affairs; to recall the princeſs 
Noſſana and her hufband, and to reinſtate Malli in the direc- 
tion of the miniſtry, Notwithſtanding thoſe appearances, the 
influence of Olymp:a continued, and, after Panzirollo's death, 
was encreaſed to a higher degree than ever. The Barberini 
had thrown themſelves into the hands of the French miniſtry, 
only becauſe Magarine and Innocent hated each other; and 
Ihmdia perceived that they might now be uſeful in ballanc- 
ing Mazarine's grewing intereſt in the conclave. She, 
therefore, adviſed the pope to drop all reſentment againſt 
the Barberini family, and to prevail upon the court of Spain 
to reſtore them to all the revenues they had poſſeſſed in that 
country, and to provide an advantageous match for their 
neice, the princeſs Pale/trina, Mazarine endeavoured to 
outbid the Spaniards in their offers, and actually made 
cardinal Antonio biſhop of Potters, and cardinal Francis 
grand almoner of France. Donna Olympia was reſolved to 
pain them over at any rate; and in 1652, don Thaddes's 
ſecond fon was married to her grand-daughter, his eldeſt 
ſon created a cardinal, the princeſs Palgfirina, was married 


to the duke of Modena, and cardinal Francis Barberini was 


* 


vined with donna Olympia, the cardinal patron and Agzelini, 
| The pope, after this, 
ſentured to ſend a nuntio to Froaxce to interpoſe for cardinal 

Vol. X. | ; «es Retz, 
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Death and Jnnocent's age and infirmities at laſt confined him to his 


character 


of Innocent who ſuffered none but herſelf to approach him, on the 


Who is 
fucceeded 
by Alex- 
ander VII. 


was ſtopt at Lyons; which exaſperated his holineſs fo much, 


de Netz, and the Barberini, after the conclave had been 
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de Retz, who had been impriſoned by Mazarine; but he 


that he declared himſelf ready to ſend a legate to head the 
malecontents if they ſhould take arms; but the Pe/u;ts had 
{ti]l ſo much credit with him, that they obtained a freſh 
bull, condemning the opinions of FJanſenius, though his 
holineſs declared that he neither had read nor underſtogg 
the diſpute between them. | 

After the reſtoration of the Barberini, and donna Ohmtis 
to the management of affairs at the pope's court; they 
governed it with inexpreſſible deſpotiſm, and ſoon procureg 
the diſgrace of the cardinal patron, who was again {iript of 
all his money and revenues, excepting fix thoufand ciowng 
a year. Azzolini, who had been fecretary of the hriefs 
was made a cardinal, and the Barberini had repaired heir 
Joſſes ſo well, that, during the diſtractions of Naples, which 
we have already related, they offered to raiſe ten th:ulang 
men to conquer that kingdom for the holy ſee, provided che 
principality of Salerno was annexed to their family. [y. 
nocent, ſome time before his death. grew excefhvely fond of 
cardinal de Retz, who nad eicaped from his confinement, 
and had come to Rome, where the pope preſented him with 
four thouſand crowns to relieve his diſtreſſes, and it wa 
thought he intended to have adopted him for his nephey, 


apartment, where he expired in the arms of donna Olympia, 


the ſeventh of January 1655, in the eighty-firſt year of his 
age. The ſtate of the pontificate at the time of [nnacent's 
death, notwithſtanding the infamy of his character, and 
that of Olympia, ſufficiently ſhews how deeply the founda- 


tions of the pontifical power are laid. An open contempt r 
for learning, virtue, and religion, was the profeſſed princi- WY! 
ple of Innocent and his female favourite, with whom he WA" 
lived in inccft before he was pope. There was not, per- 


haps, in Europe, a court but that of Rome, that would have 
maintained itſelf againſt ſo general and public a deteſtation 
of its head; but Innocent lived and died in peace, at the 
time when Charles I. of England, was brought to the block; WW" 
the authority of the houſe of Bourbon {haken, and the 
power of that of Auſtria almoſt ruined. It cannot, however 
be denied, that during Innocent's pontificate, the papal power 
received many fevere blows, eſpecially in France, where 
the force of its fulminations was in a manner annidijated, 
and the pope declared to be inferior and ſubject to a general 
council, Ee RE | 

Great were the heats and cabals of the cardinals when 
they were ſhut up in the conclave for the election of a new 
pope. Cardinal Sacheiti, had for ſome time the greateſt 
appearance of ſucceſs; but by the management of cardinal 
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Aut up for eighty-one days, the election fell upon cardina. 
Chigi, who took the name of Alexander VII. He owed his 
ontifcate to the principles of moderation which he had 
always profeiied, and to his unaſpiring behaviour, eſpe— 
cially during the time of the conclave. He had recom- 
mended himſelf to Urban VIII. by his taſte for the fine arts, 
and he had gone through many departments of public 
bufincſs with great difintereſtedneſs and a winning affability; 
but was, in one period of his life, ſuſpected of favouring 
proteſtantiſm. The Roman citizens had to high an opinion 
of his virtue, that they were extravagant in their rejoicings 
for his elevation, which was likewiſe agreeable to all the 
Riman cathoiic courts, and even proteſtants repaired to 


Anne to congratulate him. 
The commencement of his pontificate out-did all the ex- His pro- 
pectations that had been conceived of his piety and virtue, found bye 

He drove Olympia from his court, and confined her ito pocrity. 


Orvieto, till the proceſs could be made out for her trial. 
He lived, in his n perſon, with all the auſterity and 
abſtinence of the moſt mortified hermit, and declared his 
werſion to nepotiſm in every ſhape. Thoſe appearances, 
however, contained nothing that was real. Alexander had 
ſo narrow and mean a genius, that to relief himſelf from 
an oath he had made, never to receive his relations in 
lune, he went out of the gate of that city on their ap- 
proach to it, and met his brother don Mart, and three of 
his nephews, whom he conducted to his palace, and'in a 
few days raiſed them to all the power, wealth, and honours 
he could beſtow. Perceiving, that by the great friendſhip 
he had ſhewn for cardinal de Retz, whom he confirmed in 
the archbiſhopric of Paris, he had drawn upon himſelf the 
reſentment of cardinal Mazarine, he gave up all intimacy 
vith that prelate; who, upon his return from an excurſion 
Into the country, found his holineſs immerſed in luxury, 
ind living with a ſplendor and magnificence equal, if not 
uperior, to that of the vaineſt of his predeceſiors. 


33Y 


He made his brother don Mario, governor of Rome, and [tis wick. 


tis ſon, cardinal patron. In a few weeks he became the ednets, 
reverſe of what he formerly appeared to be; vain, inſincere, vanity, 
wicked, he gave a looſe to the moſt blameable affections, and ava- 
and was intent on the moſt ridiculous trifles, though at the rice. 
lame time inſatiably covetous. While preparations were 
making for donna Olympza's trial, ſhe died of a peſtilence, 
Which was then deſolating Rome and the eccleſiaſtical ſtate 
b ſuch a degree, as to create a total ceſſation of all buſineſs 
and commerce. Her death ſaved her eftate to her family, 


ſter her heir, prince Pamfilt, had gratified his holinefs with 


million of crowns ; which he diſtributed among his re- 
ions. When the accounts of the wrong- headed abdica- 
ton, and converſion, of Chriſtiana, queen of Sweden, to the 


ah church, and that ſhe was upon her journey to Kome, 
. leached 
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reached his holineſs, he ſent a nuntio to her with comp] 
ments of congratulation; and upon her arrival, after giving 
her a moſt magnificent reception, he ſettled upon her 2 
annual penſion of twelve thouſand crowns. | 

Alexander VII. had no quality in common with the great 
popes, his predeceſſors, but their diſſimulation, and the; 
hatred of the proteſtants. The depredations committed 
upon his revenues during the late pontificate, ſerved him? 


a pretext for refuſing to contribute any thing towards tn 
war which the Yenetians were carring on againſt the Ty; Wt 
He was however, ſoftened by a large ſum of money pee 
ſented on the part of the Jeſuits, by the hands of cardinaliite 
Palavicini ; and he gave the republic leave to raiſe about Wor 
million of ducats from the ſale of church lands, upon thiMin 
ſenate repealing the laws againſt the Jeſuits, and readmitt. 
ing them into their republic; a condition which was ſub 
mitted to with great unwillingneſs, but was abſolutely ne 
ceſſary in their diſtreſt circumſtances. Upon the re-eftaWMd: 
bliſhment of the Jeſuits at Venice, they became the pope 
favourites, and they had ſuch influence at the French court 
that Lewis XIV. patronized them in all the abſurd bull 
which the pope iſſued in condemnation of Janſeniſn, and l 
which had almoſt occaſioned a civil war in France, A 
ander appointed a commiſſion to try four French biſhops vi 
who had refuſed to ſubmit to his bulls ; but that inſolen . 
meaſure was ſo warmly oppoſed, both by the court au be 
clergy of France, that the commiſſion was withdrawn; an 
Lewis abated ſomewhat in his attachment to the pope. Thigh": 
was evident in the year 1659, when the peace of the 8: 
Pyrenees was concluded, between France and Spain, without" 
the knowledge of his holineſs, who valued himſelf upon in 
being an able negotiator, and a complete ſtateſman, Hell © 
had earneſtly interpoſed with both ceurts to come to an 20 
commodation ; and this made him accufe Mazarine bitter '0 
of his feizing every opportunity to bring him into contemp᷑ /t: 
The war between the Turks and Germans, was at thi M: 
time raging in Upper Hungary; and his holineſs laid a tithe Le 
on the eccleſiaſtical revenues of 7taly, for ſupplying the in 
perial finances. Mazarine ſhewed himſelf ready to hae 
entered into a general league againſt the infidels ; of which . 
the pope was to be the head, but the propofition coming of 
from him, Alexander diſcouraged it, and it fell to the ground 
The duke of Crequi, was then the French ambaſſador 2 
Rome ; and he had private orders from his court to do all h 
could to mortify the pope for his oppoſition to the cardina be 
which he thought he could do no way more effectually tha thi 
by ſhewing greater marks of reſpect to the other cardinals 01 
than he did to thoſe of the pope's family; or even to dong + 
Haris The duke had fo little regard for that nobleman bel 
that he winked at many extravagancies committed by hl I 


ſervants, which were ſhocking to the [talian delicacy ; ad 


they proceeded ſo far as even to diſarm a part of the col 
| HEY 0 
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gr nightly watch in Rome. Don Mario ſpirited up the corſi, 
nd the other officers of the police to reſent this inſult; and 
ſome of them were degraded and puniſhed for not repelling 
force with force, when they were diſarmed by the French. 

The guards, upon this, without any ceremony, to the The duke 
number of four hundred, beſet the ambaſſador's houſe, on of Cregui's 
jetence of ſearching for criminals, and fired upon his houſe 
xerſon, when he ſhewed himſelf at a window, to appeaſe beſet at 
them, The ambaſſadreſs was then returning in her coach Rome. 
to her palace. The corſi fired upon it, and killed one of 
her domeſtics. The ambaſiador reſented this violence, and 
gemanded ſatisfaction, which the pope could not refuſe to 
Ierant; but the duke and his court thought it too ſlight, and 
niſted upon having it more full and ſignal. The pope's 
family viſited the ambaſſador, and endeavoured to apologiſe 
for what had happened ; and not only his holineſs, but the 
queen of Sweden ſought to pacify Lewis by their letters; 
but all was to no purpoſe, and the duke retired from Rome 
to Tuſcany. | | Os 

The pope would willingly have taken that opportunity Lewis 
to break with Lewis, but neither the emperor nor the XIV. 
king of Spain were in any condition to take his part; upon orders his 
which he implored their mediation, and again plied Lewis troops to 
with letters full of ſubmiſſion. All the anſwer he received beſiege 
was a demand from the French king, that don Maris ſhould that city. 
be baniſhed Rome for five years; that cardinal Impertali, 
who had favoured the corſi (ſo called becauſe they were 
natives of Cor/ica) ſhould loſe his hat; that the Corfican 
guards ſhould be broken, and expelled Rome for ever; and 
that a pillar ſhould be erected with an inſcription, apologiſ- 
ing for the inſult, upon the place where the outrage was 
committed. "The pope endeavoured to elude the perform- 
ance of thoſe humilitating conditions ; and temporiſed for 
ſour months, during which time, the duke of Crequi left 
ſtaly; and Lewis ordered an army under marſhal Praſſin to 
march into Italy, and beſiege Rome. At the ſame time, 

Lawis demanded that the duke of Parma ſhould be put in 

poſſeſſion of Ca/tro, and the duke of Modena of the vale of 

Commachio, which had been ſeized by the holy ſee. 

His holineſs was aſtoniſhed and confounded at the ſeverity The pope 
of thoſe demands, and the haughtineſs with which they were obliged to 
made, He found that none of the Roman catholic princes ſubmit. 
were inclined to take his part, and that they were even pre- 

paring to join the French. Notwithſtanding all thoſe im- 

pending dangers, he {till retained an air of refolution, and 

threatened to ſuffer every extremity rather than ſacrifice the 

Ugnity of the Roman ſee. In the mean while, the parlia- 

ment of Provence met, and ſummoned the pope to appear 

before it ; and upon his not complying they ordered his 

aty and territory of Avignon to be united to the crown of 

rance, Alexander was tor ſome time confirmed in his ob- 


ä ſtinacy 
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ſtinacy by the houſe of Auſiria; but finding himſelf de. 
ceived, he was obliged to employ the Yenetians to mediate 
an accommodation between him and Lewis. Conferences 
were accordingly opened at Lyons, but without effeg 
They were transferred to other places, and again broken off 


| becauſe Alexander refuſed to yield to the reſtitution of Caftra 


Terms of 
the ac- 
commo- 
dation, 


and Commachio. : 

The appearance of a French fleet off the eccleſiaſtic;] 
ſtate, which however, retired to Sardinia, Without come 
mitting any hoſtilities, renewed the negotiation ; which 
was managed, on the part of the pope, by his nuntia 
Raſponi, and on that of the French king by Bourlemmy, 
Every meeting produced freſh demands on the part of Lewj; 
who affected to be the protector of the Halian princes 
againſt the incroachments of the fee of Rome; and the 
treaty was at laſt finifhed, gloriouſly for Lewis. Caſtro was 
to be reſtored to the duke of Parma, upon condition of his 
diſcharging, in eight years, the money for which it had been 
mortgaged, amounting to above ſixteen hundred thouſand 
crowns ; which never were paid. His holineſs was obliged 
to remit a large debt to the duke of Modena; and to pay 
him forty thouſand crowns, or provide him with a palace in 


Nome; to put him in poſſeſſion of an eſtate to the value of 


which 


thirty thouſand crowns, and to yield many other valuable 
priviliges, in compenſation for the valley of Commachy, 
The cardinal patron was to repair to France, where, in the 
name of his holineſs, he was to repeat before the French 
king the form of a ſubmiſſion, which was fpecified in the 
treaty, declaring that his holineſs was ſorry for the inſult 
offered to the French ambaſlador; and that neither he nor 
his family were acceſſary to the ſame, or authoriſed its be- 
ing committed. Cardinal Imperiali was to go France, and 
there make his ſubmiſſion before the king; and a number 
of other private ceremonies of humilation and exaltation, 
were inſerted in the treaty; but all of them tending to the 
azgrandiſement of the French monarch. The Corſican guard 
was diſqualified from ever ſerving in Rome, or the popes 
territories ;z and the captain of the guard was broke, while 
the infcription on the. pillar or pyramid, that was to be 
erected on the ſpot where their guard-houſe ſtood, was to 
declare the nature of their crime, and the reaſon of their 
baniſhment. All the pope gained for ſo many diſgraceful 
conceſſions, which were to be accompanied with the banifh- 
ment of don Mario, till he made his ſubmiſſion in writing; 
was his being reinitaced in the peſleſfion of Avignon, aud 
its dependencies. | 

Thoſe articles were punctually fulfilled, and then bi 


were to his holineſs turned his attention to the idle diſputes betwedl 


diſcredit. 


J 


the Deminicans and the Jeſuits, about the immaculate col, 


ception of the Virgin Mary; which terminated in favour of 


the Feſuits, Ihe king of Spain was diflatisſied at his being 
d 117 C2410: 
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nc his 


de. WM dierarded in the management of this accommodation, and 


liae BY that the pope bad favoured the king of Portygal. Upon the 
neg whole, this determination was a fevere blow upon the au- 1 
teQ, thority of the holy ſee ; and the parliament of Paris, not- 1 
of, vithſtanding all the remonſtrances made by the pope to 7 
aftrg the contrary, confirmed the regale, or the independency of 


the Gallican church upon the papal authority. This flatter- 
fic BY cd the pride of Lewis, which was always at variance with 
com- his bigotry. He even paſſed ſome cenſures upon his 
hich ſubjects for carrying their oppoſition to Alexander farther 
into than he intended, after he thought he had been ſufficiently 
Mont, humbled. Alexander died on the twenty-ſecond of May His death. 
ein 1667, in the ſixty-ninth year of his age, and the thirteenth 
nces of his pontificate. His character has been already mention- 
the ed; but he is by ſome writers commended for his love to 
was learning, and, by all, for the magnificent works he erected 
f his at Rome, at the expence of the apoſtolical chamber; but 
been ſometimes by methods that were oppreſſive of private pro- 
{and erty. | | 
ized { fie was ſucceeded by cardinal Rſpigligſi, who took the Succeed- 
pay name of Clement IX. His advancement was unexpected by ed by 
e in himſelf, and he ſhewed himſelf worthy of it, by beginning Clement 
je of his government with the abolition of ſeveral oppreſſive taxes, IX. 1 11288 
able and by providing for the more plentiful ſupply of his capital . al 


chin, with provifions. The profuſion of the two former pontifi- 
| the WW cates having exhauſted his treaſury, he gave a proof of his 
rench economy by ſuppreſſing ſome uſeleſs degenerated regulars, 
| the who were of no ſervice to the clergy or their order. The 
1ult WW war which continued to rage between the Venetians and the 
nor Turks required this meaſure ; as he could no other wife ſup- 
be- piy the former with money, but by giving them leave to 


and ſeculariſe the poſſeſſions of thoſe regulars. Some of their 

nber eftates lay in the Hilancſe, and the kingdom of Naples, 

ion, which belonging to SHain, that miniſtry made an oppoſition to 

the the ſeculariſations, which they alledged could not be effect- 

uard ed without their maſter's conſent. Phe affair was doubtleſs 

pes of a ſerious nature, and the Spaniard; ſeem to have had the 

vhile better of the argument. At Naples, the officers who were 

o be to carry the pope's bull into execution were inſulted. and 

is o beaten, and though the pope excommunicated the authors 

their Wl of the riot, yet he found himſelf wrong in his proceedings, 

cefulW and even repented of them; nor could they ever carry his 

nin bulls into execution within the Spaniſh dominions. All the His zeal 

ting apology he made was neceflity, on account of the progreſs againſt the 

aud of the 7arks; and he applied himſelf to oppoſe them more Turks, 
effectually by uniting the chriftian princes in a confederacy 

bi againſt them. For this purpoſe he ſent his nephew, car- 

vec dinz] Rojpigliofh, to the court of France; and a body of 

con- French troops was actually ſent to defend Cand:n againſt the 

ur of Infilels. But Lewis XIV. had at that time no idea of mak- 

ein ing peace with Spain; being intent upon tae reduction of 

ide 2 Francs 
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x Franche Comte, which he actually conquered a few months 
after. This did not diſcourage his holineſs in his Purſuit 
of peace. | 
His pra- Lewis, by Clement's influence, ſent fix thouſand men into 
dent ad- Hungary to the aſſiſtance of the emperor ; though the je. 
miniſtra- duction of the power of the huuſe of Auſtria was his fa. 
tion with vourite meaſure. He at laſt agreed to treat, and the pope 
regard to had the addreſs to procure himſelf the honour of being no- 
France. minated mediator at the conferences of Aix la Chapel; 
where the peace of Europe was actually once more ſettled 
in 1668. This mark of diſtinction among the great powers 
of Zurope, at a time when the papal power was become 
almoſt a phantom, was owing to the prudence and mo. 
deration of Clement, who was in his private life a man 
of virtue and piety. He neither enriched himſelf nor his 
relations, and he was even ſparing as to their preferments; 
nor indeed was their ambition very extenſive. Perceiving 
the growing power of France, (the only nation in Europe 
that had an able miniſtry,) he ſoothed her young king, who 
was full of fire and ambition, and at the ſame time he 
moderated the proceedings againſt the Janſeniſis there; 
which had been ſo violent during the two laſt pontificates 
as to threaten a civil war. He ſuffered Lewis XIV. (be- 
cauſe he knew it was in vain to contend with him) to 
enjoy his regale in its full extent; and he empowered him 
to fil! all the biſhoprics, abbies, and benefices in his king- 
dom as they became vacant. In ſhort, he ſhowed him 
every indulgence in his power, which perhaps, was the 
only method by which he could retain any part of that 
ancient revenue which had been paid to the biſhops of 
Rome. He removed the monument which had been erected 
in that city to commemorate the converſion of Henry IV. to 
the Koman catholic religion, and which gave ace to 
Lewis, who in return ſuffered him to eraſe the pyramid that 
had been raiſcd when the Cor/icans were baniſhed. Clement, 
however, notwithſtanding the inſtances of Lewis, could not 
be prevailed upon to part with the dutchy of Caſtro, by 
giving the inveſtiture of it to the duke of Parma. 
Grants a By the credit in which Clement ſtood at the court of 
difpeaſa- {Torce, he was cnabled to do great things againſt the in- 
tion to the fidels. He fitted out a fleet of gallies, the command of 
queen of Which he gave to his nephew Vincenzo Roſpigligſi, with 
Portegal orders for it to join the French and the Malieſe fleets ; and 
to marry he prevailed with the Roman catholic powers in Germany to 
her bro- ſend conſiderable reinforcements to ſerve againſt the infidels, 
ther-in- both in Crete, or Candia, and in Hungary. About this time, 
Jaw. his attention was attracted by a moſt unprecedented event, 
- which happened in the kingdom of Portugal. The daughter 
of the duke of Nemours, had been married to his Portuguezt 
majeſty, don Aiphonjo, with whom ſhe lived very unhappily, 
not enjoying (as ſhe pretended) even the rights of the mar- 
| | | | | riage-bco, 


riage-bed. The eople pitied her diſtreſs, on account of 
he brutiſh diſpoſition of her huſband ; and finding them 
ne for a revolution offgovernment, ſhe fixed her affections 
on don Pedro, her huſband's brother; and having dethron- 
4 don Alphonſo, don Pedro mounted the throne ; and the 
queen's former marriage being diſſolved, a ſecond was cele- 
dated between her and don Pedro. This diſſolution was 
ſomewhat irregular z for the cardinal of Vendſine, the 

ucen's uncle, being the pope's legate in France, approved 
of it without receiving any inſtructions from his holineſs 
for that purpoſe. Clement was nettled at this proceeding, 
but the cardinal juſtified himſelf under the plenitude of his 
kegantine powers; and the king of France was a warm ad- 

vocate for the divorce, and the confirmation of the mar- 
riage. Both Leawrs and the queen applied to his holineſs by 
letters; and atteſtations under the hands of no fewer than 
thirty phyſicians were ſent him to prove Alphonſo's inſuffi- 
ciency for the marriage-bed ; though it appeared at the 
{ame time, that he had natural iſſue by another woman. 

The pope, without either refuſing or granting the divorce, 
remitted the examination of the marriage to the dean of the 
inquiſitors in Portugal, who found the firſt marriage to be 
invalid ; upon which his holineſs granted a bull of diſpen- 
fation for the ſecond, and acknowledged don Pedro to be a 
lawful independent monarch. | 

During the remaining ſhort time of his pontificate, he His death, 
endeavoured, by appointing commiſſions, which were in- and cha- 
effectual for the purpoſe, to regulate his finances, and to rater. 
introduce a reformation among the prelates, whoſe igno- 
rance and indolence were now ſcandalous. While he was 
intent on thoſe affairs, he heard of the loſs of Candia, which 
was taken by the Turks; and it affected him ſo much, that 
it threw him into an apoplexy, and afterwards into a ſettled 
melancholly, which put an end to his life, on the ninth of 
December 1669. The character of this pope is one of the 
moit amiable to be met with in the pontifical hiſtory. He 
is blamed for having too much indulged the pleaſures of a 
table ; but the flexibility of temper with which he is charg- 
ed, was, perhaps, neceſſary in his ſituation. He had ſeen 
the papal authority deſpiſed and trampled on by the obſtinacy 
of his predeceſſors; and he partly recovered it, by the mild- 
neſs of his conduct, and the prudence of his conceflions. 

His adminiſtration was generous and popular ; nor, at the 
time of his death, was his family either rich or powerful. 

The cardinal eleQors continued ſhut up in the conlave ChEnent 
for four months, before they could agree upon the choice X. pope. 
of 2 new pope, through the obſtinacy of the cardinals 
Roſpiglioſt, Barberini, and Chigi. Neceſſity and confinement 
at laſt determined them in the choice of cardinal Altieri; 
who was deſcended of a patrician noble Roman family, 


and was then eighty years of age. He took the name of 
| Clement 


His firſt 
miniſter 
oppreſſes 
the peo- 


ple. 


Clement 
acts in 
contradic- 
tion to 


the French crowns. upon Italian benefices; but no more than fifty 


king's re- 
gale. 


- French court treated this proceeding with the utmoſt con- 
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Clement X. He had reſided as nuncio at Naples durin 
Maſſaniello's inſurrection; and had been a great favourite 
with the late pope, who, when he was on his death-heq 
created him a cardinal, Having few, or no blood relation; 
he adopted cardinal Paolucci, whoſe nephew had married 
Clement's neice, into all the honours and eſtates of the | 
Paolucci family; and made him his cardinal patron, or $4 
miniſter, The houſe of Paolucci was poor, and the ca i 
dinal's relations needy and numerous; his brother wy 
placed at the head of the pope's marine. The days of 
nepotiſm were ſoon reſtored, the miniſter diſpoſed - of ail þ; 
benefices and promotions by his own authority ; and ex. 
preſsly forbade that any one ſhould have acceſs upon buſi. 
neſs, or that any petition ſhould be preſented to his hol. th 
neſs, without his conſent. The conſideration of the pope' 
advanced age, ſomewhat ſoftened the indignation which thei fu 
public felt at this deſpotiſm, and the ſame conſideration + 
prompted the cardinal to make the quicker diſpatch in en- de 
riching and eſtabliſhing his family. Under this pope the Will c: 
canonization of Pius V. was performed, and he gave the a: 
famous Nitard, who had been confeſſor to the queen of ee 
Spain, and was for ſome time firſt miniſter of that kingdom, 
a cardinal's hat. 
Clement X. was too much influenced by his miniſter, who 
now took the name of Altieri, to expend great ſums againk 
the Turks, who had over-run Poland. This, however, 
ſerved as a pretext for raiſing three hundred thouſand 


thouſand were ſent to Poland. Upon the death of that 
king, the famous John Sobieſei ſucceeded him; though 
Altieri did all he could to raiſe prince Charles of Lorrain to 
that throne; nor was there afterwards a good underſtanding 
between Sobieſei and his holineſs, who refuſed, when requeſts 
ed by Sobieſęi, to give a cardinal's hat to the biſhop of 
Marſeilles. His holineſs was far from imitating the conduct 
of his predeceſſor, with regard to France, When Lewis 
XIV. in right of his regale, appointed a general of the 
order of St. Lazarus, which he intended to reform, Altieri 
perſuaded the pope to appoint another perſon, a Gaſcon by 
birth, under the name of the abbot of the order. The 
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tempt and indignation. Its ambaſſador, by his own autho- 
rity, puniſhed the attorney who had drawn up the Gaſcom's 
memorial to his holineſs ; and when the Ga/con returned 
to France with his pretended powers, he was arreſted and 
impriſoned, and Lew:s ituck to his own nomination. The 
pope ſoon perceived that his bulls and mandates availed 
him but little, when oppoſed to the regal power. Alun 
proceeded with more ſucceſs in another diſpute he had with 
the foreign miniſters reſiding in Rome. The imbecility 9: 
the late pope, had encouraged them not only to erect tho 
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laces into ſanctuaries for criminals, but to plead an ex- 
emption from all taxes impoſed upon proviſions that were 
defined for their uſe. As great part of the papal revenue 
iroſe from the taxes upon thoſe proviſions, which were let 
out to farmers, the latter complained, with great juſtice, 
that, under cover of ſuch exemptions, the pope's ſubjects, 
ic well as other Italians, and foreigners, defrauded them in 
their income, ſo that they could not make up the ſums 
which they had engaged to pay to the government. Altieri 
repreſented the matter to the ſeveral courts of thoſe am- 
baſſadors, and intreated their maſters to order them to deſiſt 
from abuſing their privileges, which, he ſaid, his holineſs 
was willing to confirm and preſerve inviolate, fo far as _. 
they regarded their own perſons and families. All his re- Firmneſs 
preſentations being diſregarded, Altieri publiſhed an edict, of car- 
ſubjecting all foreign miniſters to the payments of dinal Als 
taxes in the ſame manner as other people. The ambaſſa- 7277» 
dors took fire at this preſumption (as they called it) of the 

cardinal patron. They refuſed to addreſs him any longer 

as firſt miniſter, and 28 prepared to go in a body and 
complain to his holineſs in perſon. Altieri, not daunted 

by their menaces, barricadoed all the avenues to the papal 

palace; and made diſpoſitions for repelling them by force, 

if they ſhould proceed. The ambaſſadors applied to their 

maſters, who condemned their conduct, and who juſtified 

the cardinal's moderation, in not rigorouſly exaCting a 
compliance with his edict, but leaving their perſons and 

families untaxed for their proviſions, and themſelves in 
poſſeſſion of all their immunities as foreign miniſters. 

Altieri having, by his ſeaſonable firmneſs, broken the con- A magni». 
federacy, the ambaſſadors were obliged to ſubmit 5 but ficent ju- 
dEftrees, the French miniſter, could not be brought to com- bilee at 
ply with Altieri, on pretence that he held a private correſ- Rome. 
pondence with the Spaniards. Altieri reſtrained the abuſes 
of the ambaſſadors in other reſpects, particulary with re- 
gard to the ſanctuary rights, which they claimed for crimi- 
nals in their houſes; and thereby he ſubdued the banditti 
ſo effectually, that Rome enjoyed a perfect ſtate of tranqui- 
ity, when, in 1675, the jubilee was celebrated, which, 
on that account was remarkably ſplendid and numerous; 
to the creat emolument of the Romans, and the farmers of 
the revenue. That fame year, Clement gave a cardinal's hat 
to Howard, who was of the itluitrious houſe of Norfelt, 
and who, thougb a ſtrict Ryman catholic, was a man of 
very moderate principles. Ee was the fon of the earl of 
Arundel, who, during the difſtrehg of his royal maſter, had 
withdrawn into a veluncary exile; but while he travelled 
through Italy, this fon £17 had been converted by a Do- 
minican friar, and became himſelf one of that order. 

he celebration of the jubilee was ſcarcely over, when 
his nolincſs, Whele name was of lar greater importance at 
| a ciltance, 
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a diſtance, than it was with his neighbouring powers, receiy; 
ed two applications; one from the king of Perſia, the oth 
from the czar of Auſcovy, to whom his holineſs denied the 
title of emperor. Both of them ſought his alliance againſ 

the Turis; but both negotiations fell to the ground, as the 
LT trom Clement tar greater things than he could per. 

orm. 

Death of In 1676, the banditti having been troubleſome in Nagy, 
Clement, that viceroy purſued them into the eccleliaſtical ſtate, where 
he took and put ſome of them to death. Though the Pope 

at this time was in his dotage, and on his death-beq, he 
demanded ſatis faction for this treſpaſs ; but died before he 

could obtain it. While he was upon his death-bed, Altieri 
importunities for him to give away cardinals hats to four of 

his creatures, were inceſſant; but his holineſs refuſed them 

and begged that Altieri would ſuffer him to be pope for fix 

hours, as he had enjoyed that dignity fix years. He died 

on the twenty-ſecond of Fuly 1676. 

Who is The French intereſt was at that time ſo powerful in the 
ſucceeded conclave, that upon the recommendation of Lew:s XIV. 
by In- cardinal Odeſcalchi, a noble Italian, poſſeſſed of a confidera- 
zocint XI. ble private fortune, was choſen pope, and took the name of 
Innocent XI. His education and diſpoſition were of a more 

liberal caſt than thoſe of his two immediate predeceſſor, 
Though Altieri was extremely obnoxious to the people, on 
account of the oppreflions of his government, by which he 
had amaſſed immenſe riches, yet he protected him, becauſe 

of the reformations he had introduced into the police; and 

upon his election he ſhewed a becoming indignation at the 
degeneracy of the Raman clergy, whom he propoſed to re- 
form. In his younger years he had ſerved two compaigns in 

the imperial army, and was not unacquainted with amorous 
intrigues. The proſpect of advancement had prevailed upon 

him to take holy orders; and he owed it chiefly to a mag- 

nificent preſent of plate he made to donna Olympia, and 

his loſing conſiderable ſums to her at play. Even after his 
election he retained the character of virtue and moderation, 
which he acquired while he was cardinal; for before he 
accepted of the dignity, he inſiſted upon ſettling ſome pre- 
liminary articles for the church's reformation, which he 
began to put into execution from the hour that he was in- 
\ | augurated. As he was ſerious in this point, he preſſed it 
| with great vigour ; but the popes were not now arbitrary, 
even within their own courts. "The French, the Hani, 
and Au//rion cardinals, conſidered themſelves as being re- 
ſponſible for the intereſts of their re{peRive maſters ; and 
Innocent knew his own inability to uſe any compullve 
meaſures. His (or as they may be properly called the 
Italian) cardinals, formed the only party whom he could 
depend upon in the conclave; but they were averſe to all 
| propolis 
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in church or ſtate to his own nephew, don Livio; and he 


propoſals for a reformation in matters that might affect their +l 
own intereſt. 5 : | bi 

All that Innocent, in this ſituation, could do, was to endea- His refor- f q 
your to retrieve his finances, which were in terrible diſorder, mation of 
to introduce ſome harmleſs alterations in the modes of the church 
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worſhip, to improve the police of Rome, and the eccleſia- 1 
ical ſtate, and to regulate ſome points of behaviour amon 1 
the eccleſiaſtics of an inferior order. He propoſed a bul 1 
ſor aboliſhing the office of cardinal patron, which had of 4 


late years been ſo much abuſed; but he met with ſo violent 
an oppoſition from the 7talian cardinals, that he was oblig- 
ed to deſiſt, and be ſatisfied with diſcontinuing it under his 
own pontificate. He refuſed to give any diſtinguiſhed poſt 
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prohibited him from aſſuming any mark of ſtate or diſtine- 
tion, on account of their conſanguinity. He conſented, 
however, to his being ennobled by the Venetians, who 
created him duke of Ceri. Innocent was indefatigable in his 
exhortations to peace among the chriſtian powers; and 
filled their courts with nuntios and legates for that purpoſe. 
His firſt miniſter was cardinal Cibo, and he diminiſhed the 
military, to encreaſe the civil, power, by augmenting the 
number of his officers of police at Rome. He inveighed in 
public againſt the luxury of prelates, and did all he could 
to oblige them to reſidence. His cares to prevent any un- 
worthy perſons from being admitted into holy orders, were 
exemplary and well intended ; but he was unable to put 
them in execution, becauſe he was obliged to entruſt it to 
others. His attention to the reformation of the church, He quar- 
and the re-eſtabliſhment of his finances, gave opportunities rels with 
for the foreign miniſters at Rome to renew their encroach- the foreign 
ments. They had extended their pretended privileges ſo ambaſſa- 
as to comprehend the ſtreets in the neighbourhood of their dors, 
palaces ; which they opened as aſylums to malefactors and 
criminals of every kind. | 

Innocent endeavoured to ſtrike at the root of thoſe abuſes, and 
by publiſhing an edi& for aboliſhing the privileges of cuts off 
quarters; and he next prevailed with Chriſliana, who then their pri- 
reſided at Rome, to ſet the firſt example of obedience, by vileges. 
ſubmitting to his orders. The other ambaſſadors, however, 
proteſted againſt the edict, and the Spaniſb proceeded ſo far 
as to open his quarters for the receptacle of a number of 
preſſed recruits, who were to be ſent to his maſter's 
armies in Naples; a circumſtance which brings us back to 
the hiſtory of that kingdom. : : 
In the year 1656, Naples was afflicted by a peſtilence, A plague 
imported from Sardinia, which ſwept off four hundred thou- at Naples. 
ſand of the natives in ſix months. From the capital it was | 
diffuſed all over the kingdom, while its progreſs was fo 
uncommon, that the Neepo/itans conceived the ridiculous 
notion that it was propagated by the Spaniards, who ſtrewed 
* poiſoned 
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250 A GENERAL HISTORY 
poiſoned duſt in their ſtreets ; and it prevailed fo ſtrongſy, 
that the viceroy was actually obliged to order a man to 0 
broken upon the wheel for the crime. A more favoutable 
ſeaſon abated the calamity ; but during its continuance the 
banditti had encreaſed ſo much, that the count 4% Caftrilh 
was employed in the moit effectual means for ſ uppreffing 
them, when he was ſuperſeded in his viceroyalty by the 
count of Peniaranda, under whom they were ſuppreſſed: 
and many of them ſent to recruit the Spaniſh armies in Pr. 
tugal. The count was ſucceeded by the cardinal Paſc}y/ 
of Arragon ; under whom the diſorders of the banditti wen 
Hiſtory of renewed. He was, in 1666, ſucceeded by his brother don 
that king- Pedro of Arragon; but the king of Spain being then under 
dom. age, pope Alexander VII. claimed the adminiſtration of the 
| overnment during his minority, though without effec, 
The kingdom was then threatened with an invaſion by the 
French king, which put the viceroy to extraordinary trouble 
and expences ; while his difficulties were encreaſed by the 
ill ſucceſs of the SHaniſb arms in every quarter, and the in- 
ceſſant demands made upon him by that miniſtry for men 
and money. The power of the viceroyalty at laſt was ſo 
much reduced, that the banditti made themfſelves maſters of 
many conſiderable poſts and places in the kingdom ; and 
their inſolence went ſo far as to collect the public revenues, 
and to prohibit the inhabitants from paying their taxes to 
the king's officers. Their enormities were encouraged by 
the ſordid diſpoſition of the viceroy, who, for money, ſuffer- 
ed the moſt flagrant crimes to paſs unpuniſhed, by which 
he carried off with him to ain an immenſe fortune; when 
| 7 was ſucceeded in his viceroyalty by the marquis of 
orga. 

222 found the kingdom afflicted with rapine, 
famine, diſorder, and every cvil that can affect ſociety or 
human nature. The deſcents of the Tarks encreaſed the 
public calamities, and co- operated with the ravages of the 
banditti; the coin was debaſed, a ſtop was put to com- 

| merce, and the molt infamous crimes found aſylums in the 
1 numerous churches, convents, and other religious houſes, 
| that were always open for their reception. It is ſurprizingy 
that the kingdom of Naples, under all thoſe cajamities, was 
enabled, as it did, to ſend very conſiderable reinforcements, 
both by ſea and land, to aſſiſt the Spaniards in their unfortu- 
nate wars. The city of MHeſſina revoited from their govern- 
ment, and the marquis of Aſtorga ſent a reinforcement to 
the Spaniſh fleet, which was beaten by the French, who then 
The mar- took poſſeſſion of that ciiy. The aſſiſtance which the 
quis de los marquis gave to the Spaniards, could not be procured with- 
Yii:z ap- out laying exceſſive impoſts upon the people, part of which 
pointed the court of Spain ſuſpecting to be imbezzled by the vice- 
viceroy. Toy, he was recalled, and ſucceeded by the marquis de los 


Velez. He began his government by puniſhing. the bandit 
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had joined the French, in endeavouring to excite the 
ſitans to imitate the Mieſſinions in the throwing off the 
haniſh yoke. He procurcd a donative of two hundred 
thouſand ducats from the people, which did ſo much ſervice 
to the Spaniſß affairs, that their fleet, being joined by the 


who 
Mapo 


amous Dutch admiral Ruyter, the French ungenerouſly with- 


few their protection from the Meſſinians, who were oblig- 
& again to ſubmit to the government of Spain, which 
idled them with a ftrong.citadel, and aboliſhed their pri- 
ileges, In the mean while, the ſailors who returned from 


the Sicilian expedition, filled Naples with the moſt dreadful. 


Fiſorders, which were puniſhed by the viceroy, without 
diſtinction of perſons, by public and private executions, 
and commitments to the gallies; while the adulteration of 
the coin was N that it occaſioned next to a general 
bankruptcy. The great abilities of the viceroy, in part, 
remedied this diſorder, but could not remove it, and the 
practices of falſe coinage were chiefly carried on by monks 
in convents, and by ſlaves in gallies, to which they had 
heen committed for that very crime, 


Upon the infraction of the treaty of Nimeguen by the Great diſ- 


33x 


French; the viceroy ſent two ſhips with ammunition, and putes be- 


lution to oppoſe them, both in his ſpiritual and temporal ca- 
pacity. Spain was deſpirited and weak; Germany divided and 
difreft equally by the Turks as the French. The king of 
England had been gained over by Lerois, to ſecond all his 
ambitious projects. The northren powers rather inclined 
to favour that of France; and the public ſpirit of the 
Ditch gave way to prudential confiderations, which ſuggeſt- 
ed to them, that, ſingly, they were no match for France. In 
this general conſternation Innocent XI. alone remained firm. 
He uſed the policy, as we may ſay, of carrying the war 
into the country cf the enemy, (who called himſelf the 
eldeſt ſon the of church) by iſſuing bulls and mandates again{t 
the French king's regale. Lewrs, as haughty as the pope 
was reſolute, inforced ſevere penal laws againſt all who 
publiſhed ſuch mandates in his kingdom; and by his own 
authority he appointed biſhops, ordered them to be conſe- 
erated, and put them in poſſeſſion of their tees. The un- 
daunted pontiff redoubled his fulminations, and the ſpirit 
of both grew in proportion to the difficulties which each 
had to encounter. The biſhop of Pamieres had refuſed to 
omit to the regale, and the pope fupporting him with 
dis ſpiritual arms, declared that he was, in imitation of his 
predeceſſors, ready to ſuffer the ſharpeſt afflictions in de- 
*3 of his ſpiritual authority. | 
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Ito thouſand men to Barcelona; and ſoon after the marquis tween In- 
de! Carpio ſucceeded los Velez in the viceroyalty of Naples. nocent and 
The alarming progreſs of the French arms aſtoniſhed all the Levis 
powers of Europe; but fixed Innocent in a determined reſo- XIV. 
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The re- This declaration made an impreſſion upon Lewis, whoſ 
gale af. conſcience was in the hands of Feſuits. Inſtead of emgy, 
ſerted in Cipating himſelf entirely from the church of None, h. 
France in ordered an afſembly of his biſhops to be called at Pari 5 
four pro- 1682. There. the power of the pope was declared e de 
poſitions. merely ſpiritual; and the following propoſitions wert 
aſſented to by the whole aſſembly, and the univerſities 6 
France, as containing a ſacred and inviolable rule of faith 
x. That neither St. Peter nor his ſucceflors, have receiye 
from God any power to interfere, directly or indirectly, i 
what concerns the temporal intereſts of princes and foye. 
reign ſtates ; that kings and princes cannot be depoſed hy 
eccleſiaſtical authority, nor their ſubjects freed from the 
facred obligation of fidelity and allegiance, by the power 
of the church, or the bulls of the Roman pontiff. 2. That 
the decrees of the council of Con/tance, which maintain 
the authority of a general council, as ſuperior to that of the 
popes, in ſpiritual matters, are approved and adopted by 
the Gallican church. 3. That the rules, cuſtoms, inſtitu- 
tions, and obſervances, which have been received in the 
Gallican church, are to be preſerved inviolable. 4. That 
the deciſions of the pope, in points of faith, are not infale 
liable, unleſs they be attended with the conſent of the 
church. 
Literary All Europe was ſoon filled with writings publiſhed by 
contro- order of Innocent, whoſe principal champion was cardina 
verfies on Sfondratzi. The French king ordered the famous Boſſuty 
that ſub- biſhop of Meaux, who was eſteemed the molt learned and 
ject. elegant writer in France, to anſwer the pope's advocates, 
which he did in a maſterly performance. Had not Lewi 
been in his heart a flave to ſuperſtition and bigotry, he 
would have laid hold of that inviting opportunity entirely 
to have broken the papal chains; but his conſcience con- 
tinued to be enthralled by the Jeſuits, and he was daunted 
by the intrepidity and perſeverance of Innocent. He did not 
even dare to ſuffer Boſſuct's book to be publiſhed, nor did it 
make its appearance till ſo late as the year 1720. 
Steadireſs The doctrine contained in the four propoſitions, was not 
and policy the only blow the papal authority received at this time in 
ef Innocent France; for the aſſembly declared that the regale ought to 
extend to all churches in France, without exception. The 
French prelates joined in a letter to the pope, which they 
conſigned to the hands of cardinal d' E/trers, then reſiding 
at Rome. His holineſs anſwered them by condemning the 
four propoſitions, and ordering them to be publicly burnt, 
He then wrote the prelates a letter, reproaching them 38 
being traitors to the cauſe of God. The vigour of the 
pope in the noble aſſiſtance he afforded to the houſe of 4ſt 
againſt the infidels, did Innocent great ſervice at this time, 
by adding to the dignity of his character. He gave away 


ftixteen, of twenty ſix, cardinals hats, which were vacaly 


an 
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aud cardinal d E/trees, who ſtill reſided at Rome, adviſed Lewis 

not to puſh his differences with Innocent farther, unleſs he 

intended totally to renounce his ſpiritual authority; and his 

advice was taken: IT, | | 

Innocent had now daily opportunies of manifeſting his His zeal 
zeal againſt the Zarks, who were at the gates of Vienna and fruga- 
itſelf; and it was chiefly owing to him, that the famous lity. 

n Cobieſti, magnanimouſly overlooked all differences with 
the emperor, and ſaved his houſe from ruin by railing the 
ſege of Vienna. Innocent even went ſo far as to ſollicit a 

general league againſt the infidels, and to advance money 

to the houſe of Auſlria. The frugality and ſimplicity of his 

way of life deprived the proteſtant powers of any opportu- 
| nity for attacking his morals and principles, while he con- 

ciliated the veneration of the Roman catholics; but Inno- 

zznt's concern in politics, ſo far as they regarded the ſyſtem 

of power in Europe, reached no farther than deprefling the 

houſe of Bourbon, anchaſſerting the internal rights he claim- 

ed within the kingdom of France. In thoſe two lights, we 

are to conſider the conduct of this extraordinary pontiff. 
He ſtuck at nothing, even to the leaguing with the friends 
and allies of proteſtants for reducing the ambition of France; 
but when the concerns of the Roman catholics took place; 
he joined with Lewis againſt his proteſtant ſubjects, becauſe 
they were always ready to fide with their king againſt the 
ſee of Rome, He approved, therefore, of the infamous re- 
2 yocation of the edict of Nants; but he is ſaid, either 

bo have condemned the bloody proceedings attending that 
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Y revocation, or to have been wholly ignorant of them. 
1 As a temporal prince, he was extremely careful to im- His po- 
bel Prove the morals of his ſubjects, and he enacted ſumptuary litics as a 

rely laws, with excommunication attending their being contra- temporal 
on. ened. Thoſe laws extended ſo far as to take from muſic- prince. 
aten maſters, though they were eccleſiaſtics, the liberty of teach- 
noel} 2g any woman; and the ſinging nuns were to be inſtruct- 
d ed by perſons of their own ſex and profeſſion. When the 

treaty of Aug/bourg was concluded between the emperor, 
not the ſtates of the empire, and the king of Spain, Innocent 
ein objected to it, on account of the clauſe by which the con- 
acting parties bind themſelves to oppoſe the French king in 


The piritual, as well as temporal, concerns; and his objections 


they having no weight, he withdrew his ſubſidy from the emperor 

the About the year 1687, a Spaniſh prieſt, one Molinos, re- Tiftory of 
* ding at Rome, had obtained a moſt extraordinary character quictiini. 
* for his piety, and had gained a vaſt number of followers of 

the doth ſexes. He publiſhed a book, entituled, The Spiritual 


fri Guide,” in which he maintained, that the foul, in the 
purſuit of the ſupreme good, muſt retire from the reports 


me | ; 
Way and pratifications of ſenſe, and, in general, from all cor- 
nt; poreal objects, and impoting ſilence upon all the motions 
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of the underſtanding and will, muſt be abſorbed in the 


Deity. The Feſuits took fire at his reviving all the principles 
of the antient myſtics, and his ſetting at nought all their 
labours for the benefit of chriſtianity, Cardinal ZE, 
the French ambaſſador, put himſelf at the head of the pro. 
ſecution intended againſt him; and Innocent, who endez. 


voured to gratify Lewis in every thing that did not affeg 


Which 
gains 
ground, 


the balance of power in Europe; conſented to Molino, being 
thrown into the priſon of the inquiſition. This was the 
more extraordinary, as Innocent himfelf had given the 
ſtrongeſt approbation of Molinos' virtue, ſanctity, and doctrine; 
and in this he was followed by ſome of the moſt conſiders. 
ble perſonages about his court. While Molinos was in the 
inquiſition, ſo powerful was the influence of his enemies 
the Jeſuits, that he was put to the torture, and though he 
defended his opinions with arguments that were unanſwera. 
ble by his opponents, yet he was obliged to ſubmit to 2 
public recantation; which was ſo fr from procuring his 
liberty that he was condemned to perpetual imprifonment, 
in which he died in the year 1606. | 

His puniſhment and death encreaſed the number of his 
followers. Indolent monks, prieſts, friars, and biſhops, 
who lived in a ſequeſtered manner, without labour, toil, or 


trouble, embraced his tenets, as leading to the ſureſt way 


towards heaven. Perſons of an enthufiaftic turn, but pol- 
ſeſſed of aMuent fortunes, were enraptured with quietiſm, 
and it ſpread even among proteſtants, who were of the like 


turn and circumſtances. Italy, Spain, France, and the M. 


therlangs, were filled with votaries of the new doctrine, the 
progreſs of which muſt have been fatal to Jeſuitiſin, if its 


profeſſors had not ſplit among themſelves. Though all of 


The tri- 
umphal 
entry of 
the mar- 
quis of 
Lawardin 
into Rome. 


Lavardin to repair to Rome as his ambaſtador, while {119 


them agreed in the main point, yet ſuch is the nature of 
enthuſiaſm, that the ſmalleſt deviation from the moſt trifling 
opinion, becomes capital in tne eyes of the perſon who 
holds it. 2 
The ſacrifice of Molinos was not ſufficient to fatisfy the 
ambition, or rather vanity, of Lewis. Upon the death oi the 
duke d' E/trees, who had been for ſome time the only band of 
amity between him and Innocent, the latter intimated that 
he was reſolved to aboliſh the franchiſes, or quarters round 
ambaſſadors houſes in Rome, claimed by them as privileged 
places. To pave the way for the conſent of Letw:s, ie 
pope prevailed with the other crowned heads of £11: 
and among the reſt with, the, then, catholic king of Hugin, 
James II. to conſent to thoſe diſenfranchiſements ; bit 
Lewis, who hated the pope, was fo far from imitatin 
them, that he told Ranucci, Innocent's nuncio, that tnell 
conduct was no rule to him, but that his example ought 
to direct them. Being reſolved to make his triumph ove 
the pope as public as poſſible, he ordered the marquis d 
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tas thundering out his excommunications againſt all who 
ſhould maintain the right to franchiſes of quarters, whether 
eccleſiaſtical or ſecular. The grounds of this proceeding 
of Lewis was deeper Jaid than moſt hiſtorians have appre- 
hended. He, at this time, was planning the ſcheme, if not 
of a univerſal, yet of a very extenſive, monarchy, and had, 
upon more occaſions than one, pretended that he was to be 
regarded as the male deſcendant of Charles the Great, and, 
conſequently, entitled to the whole of his monarchy, in 
which he reckoned Rome itſelf. In conſequence of this 
ſcheme, the marquis of Lavardin entered Rome, rather as a 
victorious general, than an ambaſlador. While he was at 
Belegna, the pope ſent to acquaint him that he muſt not 
proceed farther, unleſs he renounced his right to the fran- 
chiſes. The marquis paid no attention either to the ex- 
communication, or the maſter of the ceremonies, but pro- 
ceeded to Rome, at the head of four hundred volunteer 
officers, the ſame number of marine guards, and two hun- 
dred lackies, all of them ready for action, if they had met 
with oppoſition. The pope's guards, who were armed, not 
for ſervice, but ſhew, gave them none, and the marquis 
took poſſeſſion of his quarter, which he formed into a gar- 
tiſon, where guards, patrols, and centinels regularly did 


| duty, The pope repeated his excommupicatioris, which 


were treated as before, with great contempt. He laid the 
church and clergy of the church of St. Lewis under an in- 
terdict, becauſe, lying within the French quarter, the mar- 
quis had there received the ſacrament. 'The marquis, on 
the other hand, braved his holineſs, by affecting to appear 
1 all occaſions, after he had been refuſed 
audience. | 


Innocent, undiſmayed by this behaviour, refuſed - bulls to Firmneſs 


thirty eight biſhops, who had been nominated by Lewis ; of the 
and when the latter wanted to make the cardinal of Fur pope, 


temberg elector of Cologne, Iunocent beſtowed it upon his 


competitor prince Clement of Bavaria. Furſlemberg was a 
creature of France, and Innocent thought he could not. give 
a more effectual check to Lewis, than by this meaſure, in 
which he was ſupported by the emperor, and the houſe of 
Auſtria. The molt extraordinary part of {zn:ceont's hiſtory, 
was his behaviour towards the abdicated king of Englard, 
James II. who had loſt his crown for his attachment to the 
popiſh religion. Innocent was not ſo intent upon making 
converts as he was upon humbling the French power. He 
looked upon James as being entirely devoted to Lewis ; and 
that miſguided prince even courted him to receive him and 
his kingdom into the boſom of the holy ſee. He had ſent 
ſeveral miniſters, both in public and private, to Ne, where 
they were treated with great coldneſs, if not rudeneſs, by 
his holineſs, who expreſſed none of thoſe raptures hat were 
natural on his receiving ſo important an acquiſition. /ames, 
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to conquer this coldneſs, affected to treat Lewis upon an 
equality, and even threatened to break with him if he did 
not do juſtice to the holy ſee ; but in the mean while, he 
gave preference to the Jeſuits over all the other Romijh clerg 
in his dominions. He- made father Petre, a privy coup. 
ſellor, and when the pope ſent Dadda, as his nuntio, into 

Who diſ- England, he made a public entry at Windſor. Theſe, and 

approves Other infractions of the Engliſb laws and conſtitutions were 

of the far from being agreeable to Innocent. He often expreſſed his 
conduct of fears, that the Feſuits would impel James, who was of him. 

James II. ſelf but too forward, to his ruin; as actually happened, 

of England When the prince of Orange invaded England, the French 

Ekeing offered king James an army of forty thouſand men, 
which was rejected; and Innocent heard of the ſucceſs gf 
the prince of Orange with coolneſs, if not with ſatisfaction, 
as he actually dreaded king James more than he did king 
William, who was by nature and principle the firm, deter- 
mined, enemy of France. | | 

The wiſdom and policy of Innocent was very conſpicuous 
at this juncture. By the ſtand he made againſt Furſten- 
berg, he gave to the French intereſt the ſevereſt blow it ever 
had received in Germany; and, at the ſame time, he thereby 

| relieved the Dutch from their apprehenſions, ſo far as to 
render them ſafe, while they lent king Villiam an army for 
his expedition, which they durſt not have done, had it not 
been for the ſpirit of the pope. He went farther, for he was 
principally concerned in the plan which laid the founda- 
tion for the general confederacy that afterwards humbled 

| Lewis, and diſappointed all his ambition. 

After the revolution of England was completed, king 
James, depending on his great merits with the ſee of Raine, 
ſent one Porter, to ſollicit his intereſt at the court of his 
holineſs, who received him civilly, and ſent him back with 
a few conſecrated trinkets. This irritated the Feſuits ſo 

much, that they actually prayed for Innacent's converſion; 
and even ſet on foot cabals for dethroning him. The 
money Innocent granted towards oppoſing the Turks, was 
applied to prevent the reſtoration of Janes, not without 
the connivance of his holineſs. It is certain, that he was 
ſo far from encouraging the earl of Ca/tlemain, ambaſſador 
from James, while he was reſident at Rome ; that Innocent 
dropt words intimating, that the ſooner he went from 
thence the better. Before his death, Lewis XIV. ſeized 
the city and territory of Abignon into his own hands. This 
ſomewhat ſtaggered the refolution of his holineſs, and he 
lent an ear to the cardinals d"#/te, and d Etrees, who were 
in the French intereſt, fo far as to fend 4˙ Ee, who was an 


able negociator, to make up matters with the court of 


France, if polible, without violating the honour and dignity 
ef the pope; and, in the mean while, he exhorted 9 
| mals 
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dinals to do their utmoſt in aſſiſting king James during the 
carnival. Tunocent politically ordered public prayers to be 
put up for the ſafety of chriſtendom, thereby intimating, 
that it was in danger from the French on one fide, and the 
Turks on the other. | | 

The negotiation with which cardinal Ee was charged Fruitleſs 
proved ineffectual ; and his holineſs perceiving that the in- ambaſſy 
ſolence of the French encreaſed every hour, ordered the of James 
caſtle of St. Angelo to be fortified, and all ſtrangers to leave to the 
it, for fear of keeping up a communication with the French. pope. 
To encreaſe the averſion of the public to that people, he | 
privately inſtructed his miniſters to confine themſelves to 
| their houſes, and to keep their interviews with foreign am- 

baſſadors as ſecret as poſſible. The lord Howard (as he was 


K called in Italy) was the laſt miniſter whom king James ſent 
ter. to the pope's court; where he made a demand of a 

cardinal's hat for the father Petre, which the pope flatly re- 
ous WY fuſed, as he had before to conſent to his being archbiſhop 
n. of Canterbury. This enraged lord Howard ſo much, that 
ever he charged the pope, to his face, with being the main ſpring 
reby of the revolution which had dethroned his maſter king 
to Janes. The pope complained to James of this diſreſpect- 
for ful behaviour; but, at the ſame time, expreſſed all poſſible 
not WM regard for his perſon, and diſtreſt circumſtances, and offer- 
was ed to do all in his power for his ſervice, provided France 


da. vas to reap no benefit from his reſtoration. Lord Howard 
ed having diſcharged his commiſſion, went to Florence, and to 
the courts of ſeveral Italian princes, to ſollicit ſupplies of 
money, in which he was pretty ſucceſsful, as they in ge- 
neral favoured the French intereſt. 

Innocent finding all hopes of an accommodation with His dif- 
ich Fance vaniſhed, directed his reſentment againſt the Jeſuits, ferences 
if who were all powerful at the court of Lew:s; and he had with 
on; the addreſs to bring the republic of Venice into the plan of France 
"he 2 confederacy he had formed againſt the French. When continue, 
nas Wl Tachard, a French Jeſuit, (who has left to the world the 
out Wl Hiſtory of Siam) appeared at Innocent's court, as ambaſfador 
from that prince, his holineſs gave him an audience in a 
dor MW fnccring ironical manner, and told him, that he was too old 
to ſee the total converſion of the Siameſe ; and that he was 
om afraid the converſion of his majeſty and his court was after 
zed the Jeſuits faſhion, meaning that it was only pretended. By 
his this time, the French king had put the pope's nuntio under 
he arreſt, as a guarantee for the ſafety of the marquis of La- 
ere I verdin, who, under pretence that the pope was contriving 
to clap him up in the Roman inquiſition, had now reinforc- 
of ed his train to the number of ſix thouſand perſons in arms. 

Though Innocent was not diſpleaſed at James being de- His cold- 

ar- throned, yet he was alarmed when he heard that the prince nels to- 

als of Orange was: choſen to the throne of England; but he wards 

hinted to cardinal 4 Ee, who was brother-in-law to James, James. 
| a | that 
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that the latter need not give himſelf the trouble of makin 

any more applications for money at his court, as the _ 
ridiculous part a man could act was te be a beggar at Rane 

He even, underhand, did all he could to favour the Enxiþ 

and Dutch fleets in the Mediterranean. In the year 108 

queen Chriſtina of Sweden, died at Rome, and left his hg;. 

neſs her executor. The Swediſh crown demanded the 

jewels that ſhe had carried out of her kingdom on promiſe 

of being returned after her deceafe ; but his holineſs refuſed 

to return ther till he was reimburſed in the ſum of {evenry 

two thouſand crowns, which he lent her ſome time before 

her death, She had deſired to be buried privately, but 

Junoceut ordered her a moſt magnificent funeral, and that x 
ſumptuous monument ſhould be erected to her memory, 

oppolite to that of the famous counteſs Matilda. 

The mar- The perſeverance and reſolution of Iunocent, at laſt, pre. 
quis of vailed over the pride and haughtineſs of Lewis XIV. Ly. 
Lavar- wardin was recalled, on which occaſion, cardinal d trees 
dias de- declared to cardinal Cibo, to whom the pope had referred 
parture him, that, ſor the ſpace of eighteen months that the moſt 
from Rome chriſtian king had waited, his holineſs, inſtead of giving 
him any ſatisfaction, had excommunicated his ambailador, 
and teſtified, by ſeveral other ſigns, how little deference he 

had for the eldeſt ſon of the church; and therefore, that he 
had recalled his ambaſſador, and revoked the commiſſion 
he had given the cardinal to treat of the differences that 

were between them; and that, therefore, from thence 
forward, all negotiations were to ceaſe between the two 
courts. Cardinal Cibo having made his report of this con- 
ference to his holineſs, he made anſwer, with an overjoyed 
countenance, that, ſince the king of France had recalled his 
ambaſſador, and thereby removed one of the greateſt ob- 
ſtacles of their reconciliation till that very time, he hoped 
his majeſty would become, for the future, more juſt and 
equitable; and that new overtures would preſent themſelves 

for renewing the treaties. J 
Lac ardin After this, the marquis took down from the portal of his 
leaves palace, the pope's and the king's arms, and by a public ad 
Rome. ſurrendered the houſe to the duke of Parma's envoy; declar- 
ing, that after his departure, the ſame ſhould ceaſe to be 
under the juriſdiftion of the king his maſter. Lavardin left 
Rome in the ſame military manner he had entered it; and he 
was no ſooner gone, than Innocent ordered the fortifications of 
Civita Vecchia, and his other garriſons, to be viſited and re. 
paired; as he every day expected a deſcent of the French 
upon the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. Upon Lavardin's departure, 
the gloom which had hung, during his reſidence at Rome, 
upon his holineſs, was entirely diſpelled ; and he deſired 
the Spaniſb ambaſſador, who, for fear of Lavardin, had for 
ſome time before lived incognito at Rome, to make his 
public entry. The Yenetians demanded aſſiſtance from hin 

9 again 
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againſt the Turks; but he refuſed it, alledging, that it was at 

\ time of too much danger for him to ſend away his gallies 

tom the coaſts of Hialy. The cardinal d Eftrees having left 

Rome at the ſame time with Lavardin, a letter was ſent to 

ll the French Jeſuits in that city, to repair directly to 

France, and to pay no obedience to their general, becauſe 

he was a Spaniard. This order, however, was counter— 

manded for ſome weeks, during which time cardinal 4 E/trees 

returned to Rome, where he met with a moſt contemptuous 

reception from his holineſs ; while all the reſt of Europe 

was trembling under the apprehenſions of the French power. 

but The marquis of Nigrelli was then the pope's general, ang 

a made ſuch diſpoſitions for reſiſting the French, as to con- 

* k I vince all Europe that his holineſs would rather chuſe to bury 

„ himſelf in the ruins of Rome than ſubmit to Lewss, 

pre. In the beginning of Auguſt 1689, his holineſs, who was Death and 

14 then in the ſeventy-cighth year of his age, and oppreſſed character 

. WT vith infirmities of every kind, fell into his laſt ſickneſs, of pope 

* during which, his nephew don Livio Odefcalchi, and cardi- Innocent 

oft nal Cid, having the greateſt ſhare of his confidence, never XI, 

ind left his chamber, under pretence of their vaſt attention to 

01 his health and anxiety for his recovery; but their true 

de reaſon was, that he might be prevailed with to fill up the 

* vacancies of the conſiſtory with their own creatures, which 

10 Innocent declined to do, alledging, that he was unfit to mind 

dat any buſineſs. When he found his end drawing near, he 

* adviſed his nephew to retire to his paternal eſtate, and not 

wo WI to concern himſelf in the election of the next pope ; and 

* he died on the twelfth of Auguſt, leaving twelve vacancies 

ed in the ſacred college, beſides as many vacant benefices and 
nuntiatures as were ſaid to be worth five hundred thouſand 

b. Pounds ſterling. Innocent XI. was one ol the moſt com- 

e plete politicians that had ever filled the ſee of Rome; and, 

* what is rarely to be found, he was a man of principle. He 

* had one paſſion in common with the greateſt proteſtant 
prince of his age, king William, that of humbling the 

power of France, and both of them purſued it ſteadily 

and intrepidly. This great principle rendered Innocent lets 

attentive than he ought to have been to the diſtreſſes of his 

ſubjects. He relieved none of them from their burthenſome 

taxes, particularly that upon bread, with which they were 

loaded, and which were thought. to have driven one fourth 

of the inhabitants from Rome during his pontificate. His 

his memory is accuſed of his having monopolized bread 

corn; but on his death-bed he declared, that if he lived 

longer, he would relieve his people from that tax. His diſ- 

intereſtedneſs appeared from the great care he took to ennch 

kis ſucceſſor ; and from the frugality of his own court, that 

he might be enabled to expend the greater ſums in oppoſing 

the Turks and the Trench, whom he looked upon in ths 


ſame light, 
I a 4 The 
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The Roman faction was the ſtrongeſt in the conclay 
that was to elect a ſucceſſor for Innocent; but carding) 
d Etrees, who continued to manage the intereſts of France 
at Rome, ſent for all the French cardinals, and acquainted 
Lewis, that he had apartments ready in his own palace for 
them all; to the end, that being in a body lodged under 
the ſame roof, they might the more eafily take their 
meaſures together before they entered the conclave. The 
Jeſuits left no arts or intrigues untried to give the holy ſee 
a head, of a character the reverſe of that of Innocent Xl. 
whom they accuſed of having been the chief of the heretics 
in chriſtendom. Cardinal Cibs had the greateſt intereſt of 
any member of the conclave; but he was old and diſagree- 
able to France. Don. Livio Odeſcalchi, had, during his 
uncle's pontificate, behaved with ſo becoming a modeſty, 
that he was appointed general of the church during the in- 
terregnum, and created a prince of the empire by the em- 
peror Leopold. The government of the city of Rome was 
committed to cardinal Spinola, and that of the conclave to 
cardinal C2/ani. The arts of cardinal &Eftrees protracted 
the election till the arrival of the French cardinals, by 
amuſing them with hopes that Lew:s would reſtore the city 
and territory of Avignon, to the holy ſee, and conform to the 
bull of the Jate pope againſt the franchiſes of quarters, 


T be conclave, in general, declined to acknowledge the duke 


who being a man without any partia 


of Chaulnes, who was ſent from Lewis in quality of French 
ambaſſador, until he had previouſly relinquiſhed his claim 
to the franchiſes ; but upon his arrival at Rome, attended 
by five hundred ſoldiers, and the French cardinals de Bouillm, 
Boni, and Furſtemberg, their oppoſition ceaſed, and they 


ſeemed to be all compliance. Being introduced into a 


room which communicated with the conclave, he made a 
ſpeech, in which he expatiated upon the vaſt care his maſter 
had taken to extirpate hereſy out of the church, and his 
great zeal'to ſuccour the king of England againſt the prince 
of Orange, whom he branded with the title of enemy of the 
church. He exhorted them, in his maſter's name, to make 
choice of a perſon worthy to ſupply Sz. Peter's chair; 

* might have no 
other aim but to reunite all the powers of Europe, and to 
root out hereſy, which began to gather new ſtrength. 
Cardinal Ottoboni anſwered him in Latin, thanked him, in 
the name of the ſacred college, for his maſter's good inten- 


tions, and aſſured him they would endeavour to anſwer his 


Alexander 
VIII. 
choſe 


pope. 


expectations. After an infinite number of intrigues, that 
ſame cardinal Ottoboni, who was a noble Venetian, and eighty 


years of age, was choſen pope, chiefly by the intereſt of 


cardinal Chigi, who was in hopes to ſucceed him. Otts- 
beni, aſter his election, took the name of Alexander VIII. 


and he was no ſooner proclaimed, than the French am- 
| | baſlador 
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*-i:dor proſtrated himſelf at his feet, and, in his maſter's 


name, reſtored to him Avignon with its dependencies. 


The aſſiſting king James was among the firſt of Hlex- His cor- 
deliberations, and every cardinal contributed his rupt ad- 
for that effect according to his ability. His holineſs miniſtra- 
then wrote a letter acknowledging the infinite obligations tion, 


anders 
money 


de was under to the republic of Venice for his exaltation. 
The Venetians, on the other hand, were not backward in 
loading his nephew and family with honours, and they 
carried about his picture in their proceſſions with as much 
reverence as they could have done that of a deity, His 
holineſs, though old, was very vigorous, and during the firſt 
ix weeks of his reign, ſuffered nothing to eſcape his atten- 
tion, The maxims of his pontificate, however, were en- 
tirely different from thoſe of his predeceſſor, for he endea- 
voured to divert the force of the general confederacy that 


had been formed againſt France, by perſuading the Venetians 


and the imperialiſts to continue the war with the Turks, 
which prevented the emperor Leopold from directing the 
whole of his force againſt Lewis, Nepotiſm was encouraged 
under Alexander to as great a degree as it had prevailed 
under any .of his predeceſſors. He revived the place of 


grand chancellor of the Roman church, which had been 


aboliſhed during the late pontificate, and gave it to his 
grand nephew, whom he likewiſe made cardinal patron, 
and legate of Avignon. He gave to his nephew don Antonio, 
the command of his army, and to his other nephew, that 
of his gallies, beſides the dukedom of Fians, which he pur- 
chaſed for him, and raiſing him to a rank which enabled 
him to match into the Colonna family. 


Alexander, beſides his nepotiſm, is accuſed of indolence, death and 
and of deſtroying all the excellent plan of reformation laid character. 


down by his predeceſſor. This, however, did not divert 
him from purſuing the favourite purpoſe of the popedom, 
that of aboliſhing the regale in Mice Being ſenſible of 
the great ſervices he had done to Lewis, he refuſed to grant 
any bulls to the prelates who had aſſiſted in the aſſembly at 
Paris, where the four famous propoſitions we have already 
mentioned were drawn up, unleſs they recanted them.*Lew:s 
was of opinion that he was king of only .one half of his 
ſubjects, if the papal claims over his clergy were eſtabliſh- 
ed, and he commanded his clergy to reject the condition, 
which they accordingly did ; but at the ſame time they 
ordered a deputation to repair to Rome, to lay before his 
holineſs their reaſons for non-compliance. Alexander was 
deaf to all their remonſtrances, and prepared a bull con- 
demning the propoſitions, but he was obliged to conceal it, 
35 he found Lerois determined to ſupport his regale. But, in 
the mean while, he died, in the eighty firſt year of his age, 
nated by the princes even of his own communion, and la- 
mented only by his family. During the time of his pon- 

| _ tificate, 
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tificate, which laſted only fifteen months and twenty tw 


days, he ſquandered upon his relations about ſixteen hun pe 

dred thouſand crowns. His grand nephew, when his holj. an 

neſs died, was poſſefſed of about twenty five thouſzny . 

pounds ſterling in eccleſiaſtical livings; and the ear dor 

Aelford, who was ſent to Rome to ſollicit the cauſe of he 

James, ſtung Alexander, by defiring that he would be bit X1\ 

one third part as liberal to that abdicated monarch 28 he cone 

was to his nephews. In ſhort, he was a profeſſed ſimonitt bis 

and ſold every eccleſiaſtical living within his gift. In his pol 

private life he was a buffoon, often drunk, and his print. 

ciples tended towards atheiſm. 7 

Succeeded On the twelfth of Zuly, 1691, Anthony Pignatelli, 2 noble His 
by Inno- Neapolitan, was choſen pope, and took the name of Innacem pre! 
cent XII. twelve. He had gone through all the ſubordinate offices of nit 
the papacy, and was remakable for the purity and ſimpli- jud! 

city of his manners. Being perſuaded that nothing but x AY! 

thorough reformation could retrieve the credit of the pope- per 

dom; he applied himſelf with great vigour to aboliſh the tho 

abuſes which had crept in during the government of be fen 
predeceſſors, and laid down a plan of adminiſtration, which [ 

might have been approved of even by proteftants, could il 57. 

they have overloaked the fundamental errors of popery. li the 

- He diſcharged his relations from coming to Fome, and re Will 6 
fuſed to grant them any ecclefiaſtical preferments. He ge 

ſeverely puniſhed all corruption in public offices, and wail wh 
indefatigable in ſinding out men of eit for Elling the WM bra 

n higheit dignities under him. The cite of N12 140d BY . 
i at his exaltation, and, by the ute/cfs ,t »he ſup- I 
preſſed, he ſaved a revenue of eighty court crowns a year ll fit 

to the apoſtolical chamber, which. act 18 ac eſſion, Was hve me 

millions in debt, through the Javithneis ©! ©: picdecefior I an 

upon his relations. His private expence -» ſmall WM f:r 

that he confined himſelf to eighteen hence a for his Wi bil 

dinner; and he allowed nothing for ſupper. Aflatiinations Wi ey: 

had, during the late pontificates been ſo common at Kone, dit 

that a hundred and eighty two murders had been committed WI th; 

while the holy ſee was vacant ; but by the proper diſtribu- po 

tion of the ſbirri he reſtored that city to peace and regula- Wl «» 

rity. He p1vliſhed ſevere edicts againſt gaming, and affect- WM vi 

ed to diſclaim all nepotiſm, by adopting the poor for his he 
nephews. He lody, within his palace no fewer than S. 

five thouſand indigent. j-c:ions, and erected a fund of three er 

hundred thouſand crowns for their maintenance ; but w. 

he was remarkably ſevere upon thoſe who encreaſed their V. 
number by indolence and lazinefs, 3 in 

The pope Jnnocent XII. had the good fortune to be ſeconded in his ¶ bc 
humbles ſalutary ſchemes by a public ſpirited miniſter, cardinal WM tic 
the French Albani, whom he conſulted when he emitted a bull, which WM u 
king. he obliged all his cardinals to ſubſcribe, confining the be- WM cr 
nevolence of every future pope towards their nephews to u 
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y tuMhyelye thouſand crowns a year. He ſuppreſſed operas, 
hun ind other theatrical repreſentations at Rome; but he met 
hol bith ſo ſtrenuous an oppoſition when he attempted to re- 
Duſan bm the regular monks, whole families were there very 
arl of; owerful, that he was obliged to abandon the deſign. In 
ſe ode year 1692, he entered into a negotiation with Lewis 
e bull. and notwithſtanding that prince's haughty manner of 
as conducting himſelf towards the holy fee, he forced him and 
onilt, js biſhops into a ſubmiſſion, and to recant the four pro- 
In his petitions, which he and his predeceſſors deemed to be dero- 


atory to his holinels ; by which the long laboured ſcheme 


prin- 
of eſtabliſhing the regale in France was entirely blaſted. 


noble His triumph was complete in this reſpect, for the French 
recen prelates wrote him a letter, expreſſing the deepeſt con- 
es of trition for all that had patled in their aſſemblies to the pre- 
wore judice of the apoſtolica] chamber. In 1694, Innocent, by 
ut a ob{erving the proper balance between the French and im- 


pe- perialiſts, forced the emperor Leopold to give up all his au- 
te thority over the fiefs in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and to con- 
bis {ent to their being united to the ſee of Rome. Bo 


nich in the year 1696, Innocent declared himſelf a partizan of Hiſtory of 
uld Wi France, and endeavoured to detach the crown of Spain from French 
ry. che grand alliance, but without ſucceſs; though he prevail- quietiſm, 


le- ed with the duke of Savoy to agree to a neutrality for Italy. 
He He was an implacable enemy to the ſect of the quietiſts, 
as which obliges us to give ſome farther account of that cele- 
(10 WY brated controverſy which employed the ableſt pens of the 


ced WI Rom church. We have already mentioned the doctrine of 
p- 4/1295, who had been a ſevere ſufferer in the Roman inqui- 
car I ftion. Maria Bouvieres de la Mothe Guyon, was among the 
Vc ol moſt celebrated of his followers. She was a woman of virtue, 
ior Wl znd had a good heart; but, in her religious notions, her 
all fancy was warm and unbridled. Fenelon, the famous arch- 
ais biſhop of Cambray, the greateſt genius that France, perhaps, 
ns i ever produced, became her proſelyte, which occaſioned a 
2 WJ Gipute between him and Baſſuet biſhop of Meaux, who is 
ed thought to have been the ſounder divine. Bo{ſuet had com- 
u WF poſed a book refuting madam Gaysn's doctrines, and he 
WT pplied to Fenelon to give it his ſanction of approbation, 
1 which he was ſo far from doing, that he wrote a treatiſe in 


her vindication, tending to prove, that the love cf the 
dupteme Eeing muſt be pure and diſintereſted ; that is, 
exempt from all the views of intereſt, and all hope of re- 
wald. Zof/uet, who was as ambitious and vindictive as 
Feneloy was calm and reſigned, made uſe of the French king's 
Intereſt with the pope to obtain a condemnation of Fenelon's 
book, The examination of it was referred to a congrega- 
l tion, who, in general, declared it to be unſound and fixed 
1 upon twenty-three propoſitions, which they declared to be 
enonecus; without ſpecifying the author. Fenelen behaved, 
l upon this ogcaſion, with a telignation and meexneſs that 
WJ Pioed how entirely he was convinced of the doctrines he 

: | | profeſled. 
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Feſuits, impriſoned at Bruſſels, and obliged to renounce his 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
profeſſed. He not only acquieſced in the ſentence that hx 
been pronounced againſt him ; but read it from his pulpit 
and exhorted his hearers to revere the papal decree Without 
reſerve. Notwithftanding this, the public in general he 
lieved that Fenelon died in the ſentiments he had profeſſed, 

Other ſectaries ſprung up about the ſame time. Jaa |; 
Peyrere maintained, that the Maſaical hiſtory of the creation 
related only to the original of the Fews, but not to that « 
the human race ; and that the globe was inhabited by many 
nations before Adam, whom he conſidered as the father 9 
the Iſraelites. Though Peyrere was a proteſtant, yet living 
under a popiſh government, he was perſecuted by the 


doctrines. One Vhite, an Engliſhman, who is celebrated in 
the writings of all the theological authors, but thoſe of his 
own country; was the founder of another ſet, which 
adopted the doctrines of the perepatetic philoſophy into 
chriſtianity, for which his writings were condemned by the 
congregation at Rome. Tojeph Francis Borri, a Milan 


_ kaight, was a heretic of a different ſtamp, and pretended 


to > founder of a new celeſtial kingdom, under the patro- 
nage of the Virgin Mary, and the Holy Ghe/?. Though he 


was eſteemed to be rather a madman than a heretic, yet he 


had proſelytes, and the misfortune of being perſecuted by 
the inquiſition, in whoſe priſon he died. Cardinal Czlefine 
Sfondrati, was another illuftrious heretic, but of a more 
diſtinguiſhed rank than thoſe we have mentioned, on ac- 
count of his dignity, not only in the church, but in the 
republic of letters. Five French biſhops accuſed him of 
kereſy in the doctrine of predeſtination, in which he differs 
ed from St. Auguſine; but his holineſs could not be pre- 
vailed upon, notwithſtanding their great credit even with 
the Feſuits, to pronounce a final decition againſt him. 
The year 1700 opened with a jubilee at Rome, which 
was highly advantageous to the finances of the apoſtolical 


the jubilee chamber. The pope was at that time ill of a fever; but 


tho' he was then eiphty five years of age, he did not fail in 
giving his uſual audiences to foreign miniſters ; and, pet- 
haps, the readers of an Itallan hiſtory can have few occut- 


rences more curious or inſtructive than an abſtra& of the 


bull which he publiſhed on this occaſion. 


& [ynocent, biſhop, ſervant of the ſervants of God; in 


perpetual memory of the thing. Whereas, we have ſoine 


time fince proclaimed to all chriſtian people, by the conient 
of our venerable brethren, the cardinals of the holy Roman 
church, the celebration of the holy jubilee, which 1s to 
begin from the next vigils of the nativity of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, and which is to laſt to the end of the following 
year; and whereas we have granted to all the faithful of 
both ſexes, truly penitent, and who ſhall, after they have 
confeſſed, viſit the churches of the bleſſed apoſtles St. "2 


all 
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nd St. Paul, St. John di Laterano, and Sancta Maria Ma- 
jure, at Rome; full indulgence, pardon and remiſſion of 
their fins, &c. Now therefore, deſirous that all chriſtian 
nations, from all parts of the earth, being aſſembled in ous 
ood city, in the unity of the faith and religion, may, 
luring the jubilee, viſit and frequent the churches above- 
named, with the ſame ſpirit of piety and devotion, and 
with as numerous a concourſe as poſſible, excited by the 


t off®example of ſeveral Roman pontiffs our predeceſſors, of our 
any own authority, and full apoſtolic power, and with the 
r off vice and conſent of our ſaid brethren, we declare ſuſpend- 
ring eg, all and all manner of indulgences, as well perpetual, as 


others, pardons of fins, indultos, and permiſſions to abſolve, 
&. granted to all churches, monaſteries, orders, &c. 
d in chaplets, roſaries, images, &c. as well in general as parti- 
cular,: by all or any of the Roman pontiffs our predeceſſors, 
or by ourſelves, at the requeſt of emperors, kings, dukes, 


nto Kc. and all other perſons whatever, either eccleſiaſtic or 
the WW ecular, for any cauſes, or upon any occaſion whatever. 
%% We alſo cancel and annul whatever may be attempted to 
icd me contrary, by any one whatever, knowingly or igno- 
ro- rantly. For which reaſon, by virtue of our apoſtolic au- 
he Wthority, we command, enjoin and fordid, under penalty 


of excommunication, ih facto, the publiſhing or uſing any 
other indulgences, in public or private, under any pretence, 
or in any place or country whatever, but thoſe of the pre- 


ore ent jubilee ; all conſtitutions, orders, apoſtolic ordinances, 
ac- Wexemptions, privileges, or cuſtoms, granted to churches, 
he Wmonafteries, brotherhoods, &c. notwithſtanding. And if 


any one ſhall preſume to diſobey theſe our commands, let 
him know, that he ſhall incur the indignation of Almighty 
God, and the bleſſed apoſtles St. Peter and St. Paul. Given 
at Rome, June 4, 1639.” | 

The ceremony of the pope's opening the jubilee is like- 
wiſe curious, and we here give it from a molt valuable 
tract publiſhed on the occaſion. . 


ut © lhe popes were wont to ſettle the grand jubilee by a 
in bull, which was publiſhed upon Aſcenſion- Day, in the porch 


of St. Peter's church, during the celebration of high maſs, 
and before the credo or offertory. This was the method 
that Urban VIII. obſerved in the year 1624. Two chairs 
were ſet up, and handſomely adorned, in the porch afore- 
ſaid, and the pope, repairing thither betimes in the morn- 
ing, commanded Auſtin Durando to read the bull for the 
qudilee, in the preſence of ſome clerks of the apoſtolie 
chamber, officers of the penitentiary, and other perſons ; 
but neither the cardinals nor the canons of St. Peter were 
tere. The Sunday following, the ſame bull was read in 
ie three other churches, and afterwards, ſet up in the four 
principal parts of Rome; and the bull was in /ta/arn,. that 
ery body might read it,” 5 OM 

| | «c This 
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© This done, letters or briefs were ſent to all patriarchs 
primates, archbiſhops, biſhops, &c. to the end they might 
publiſh the ſame in all places under their juriſdiction, The 
ſolemnity of the holy year begins upon the eve of the na- 


tivity of Chriſt, with the opening of the holy gates, off 


which the chiefeſt is that of St. Peter, which is always 
cloſed and walled up, but only during the year of the grand 
Jubilee. And this is the gate which is honoured with the 
pope's performance; and therefore, by way of excellency, 
1s called the holy gate.” | | | 
Upon the day before-mentioned, which is always the 
twenty-fourth of December, all the doors of the four greater 
Churches are ſhut up by the pope's order, that ng body 
may enter; and they remain thus ſhut till the afternoon, 
within an hour of veſpers, at which time there is a ſolemn 
proceſſion, compoſed of the ambaſſadors, magiſtrates « 
the city, minor plenipotentiaries, prelates in town, chapters, 
fraternities, Roman clergy, the ſacred college, and the poye 
himſelf, having his cope, or pluvial, on. The cardinals allo, 
and prelates, are all clad in. their ſacred ornaments, and all 
following the croſs, which is carried; before they proceed 
to the chapel of the apoſtolic palace, where the venerable 
is expoſed. The pope falls upon his knees and prays, 
while certain officers kindle the flambeaux, which the car 
dinals are to carry at that time, in ſign of joy, and as an 
emblem of the martyrs, who by the horrible perſecutions 
which they ſuffered, became as wax melted in the fire.“ 

«© The pope having prayed, put incenſe into the cenſor, 
and perfumes the ſacrament; after which, he begins the 
hymn Veni Creator Spiritus, which is then ſung by the 
whole choir, with an intention to repreſent the fathers in 
Limbo, from whence they cried, Rorate Ceili dejuper, a 
nubes pluant juſtam, Shed down your dew, oh heavens, and 
rain ye clouds upon the juſt, Exod. 45.” 

“ This proceſſion, thus ofdered, proceeds to the hol 
gate, and the ſovereign pontiff follows it, carried in a chait 
to the holy gate, which he finds cloſed and walled up, 
Then he alights, and taking a lighted taper in his hand, he 
reſts himſelf a while in another chair, which is ready pre: 
pared for him, and which is raiſed three ſteps. V hich 
done, he comes down trom that chair, and taking a golde 
hammer in his hand, made only for this ceremony, ne ad- 
vances towards the holy gate, and gives three knocks will 
the hammer, ſinging the following verſes three times, 00 
which the choir fing the reſponſories.” | 

« Ferſ. Open to me the gates of juſtice. 

Reſp. Enter in, I will praiſe the Lord. 

Fer{. 1 will enter into thy houſe, O Lord. 
Reſp. I will worſhip at thy holy temple, in thy fears 
Lerſ. Open the gates, for the Lord is with us, 
Reſp. I ho has /rewed ſirength in Iracl.” 
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« The pope returning to his chair, ſays aloud, 
« YVerſ. Lord hear our prayer. 
Reſp. And let our cry come unto thee.“ | 

« And the very inſtant that the pope goes back to his 
chair, the maſons break down the wall that cloſed up the 
door, and carry away the materials; during which, the 
rand pope goes on _ | ; 2 
| the « Yerſ. The Lord be with you. 
ncy, Reſp. And with thy , pol | 

Let us pray. 

then © Actiones naſtras que ſumus Domine, & c. At the end of 
arc phich, the choir fing the anthem, Jubilate Deo omnis terra ; 
body brite Domino in lætitia, &c. In the mean time, the people 
don, carry away the ſmalleſt bits of the materials beaten down, 
emu ind clear the place, and the penitentiaries, in their ſacer- 
ef cotal ornaments, waſh the lintels, poſts and threſhold of 
ers, MW the ſacred door with holy water, which being done before 
00e WM the pontiff enters, he goes on thus” | 
log „Verſ. This is the day which the Lord has made. 

N all Reſp. Let us rejoice and be glad in it. 
ed Jerſ. Bleſſed are thy people, O Lord. 
able Reſp. I ho hath made them to rejoice. 
ays, Verſ. This is the gate of the Lord. 
as Reſp. The juſt ſhall enter through it. 
an Verſ. Lord hear our prayer. 
ons Reſp. And let our cry come unto thee. 
| Verſ. The Lord be with you. 

Reſp. And with thy ſpirit, 

After a prayer ſuited to the occaſion, in which the cele- 
bration of the jubilee is juſtified by the example of the 
children of //rae/, the pope took a croſs in his hands atton- 
ed the Te Deum, and entered the holy door upon his knees. 
When entered, he was placed in a chair, and carried to the 
altar of St. Peter's church, where he alighted, and prayed 
defore the ſacrament, which was expoſed. He then aſcend- 
ed a throne, and began the Chriſimas veſpers, while the 
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up. other holy doors were opened by three cardinal legates. 

„e The jubilee beginning on Chriftmas eve, ended on that day 
* welvemonth, when the gates are ſhut, after a proceſſion, 

YC 


like that which has been deſcribed, by three cardinals. 
in the mean time, the pope, and all the cardinals legates 
that are with him, take lighted tapers, to ſignify, that al- 
though the holy year be at an end, yet the faith ought 
not to ſuffer any diminution ; and then the pope having 
leated himſelf under a canopy, in his chair, he is carried 
defore the chapel, where the venerable is laid up. Then 
he returns his thanks, and worſhips the facred face im- 
printed in the napkin called Veronica, and the iron of the 
lance that pierced our Saviour's ſide. After theſe adora- 
tions, the ſovereign pontiff tones an old anthem, beginning 
Cum jucunditate, which the choir continues, and adds the 
plalm Unle/s the Lord dath build the hovſe ; during 9 
4 = | dne 
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the whole proceſſion draws near the holy door, why 
prayers being ended, the pope, who ſtands upon his foo 
under the canopy, turns towards the door, his mitre bein 
off, and holding a burning taper in his hand, bleſſes 43 


materials which are prepared to ſtop up the door. This ; 


done by way of verſicles and reſponſes, which are finiſh 


by a prayer. 


This ſaid, the pope; the clergy, and all the people 


preſent at this ceremony, depart through the holy gate 
and after the church is cleared, the pope caſts holy water 
upon the materials, perfumes them, and having put on his 
mitre again, girds himſelf with a linnen apron. Then the 
grand penitentiary preſents him with a trowel of gold, of 
ilver gilt, with which he takes the mortar out of a hod; 


- which is carried by the maſter of the ceremonies. This 


mortar he ſpreads upon the lower part of the door, ſo that 
the place is covered all over, upon which he puts ſeyery] 
medals of gold and ſilver, variouſly ſtamped, and haying 
ſeveral mottos, over which he lays three ſtones, well 
ſquared; and all this while that he is at work, he uttcrs 
the following words, with a low, but intelligible voice; 
In the faith, and by the ſtrength of Jeſus Chriſt, the 
living God, who ſaid to the prince of apoſtles, Thou att 
Peter, and upon this rock will I build my church, we Jay 
this firſt and principal ſtone, towards the cloſing up of that 
gate which is not to be opened any more till the next year 
of jubilee. In the name of the father, &c. The pope 
having ranged and cemented thoſe three ſtones, the maſter 
maſon draws a line, and after he has prepared every thing 
ready for his purpoſe, the grand penitentiary, taking 2 
filver trowel, lays one ſtone upon thoſe which the holy 
father had laid before; wherein he is aſſiſted by the other 
penitentiaries, to ſhew that they are all the pope's coad- 
jutors in the adminiſtration of the ſacrament of repentance, 
Thus they raiſe the wall to a conſiderable height, while the 
choir ſings, Cæleſtis, Urbi Jeruſalem, &c. which anthem be- 
ing ended, the ſovereign pontiff having waſhed his hands, 
goes on with other verſicles and reſponſes, and finiines 
with a prayer. | — 
This prayer being ended, the pontiff returns to his 
throne; and while twelve maſons, fix on the one ſide, and 
{x on the other, are ſtopping up the door, the choir {ings 
the anthems Lauda "Jeruſalem Dominum, &c. Latatus ſum in 
his, &c. At laſt, the work being ended, the ſovereign 
pontiff gives his benediction, with full indulgence to all 
that are preſent; who return him acclamations of joy for 
his bleſſing, with all forts of vows and wiſhes for the prof 
perity of his holineſs. | 
Such are- the ridiculous ceremonies obſerved by the head 
of the Namib church on occaſion of the celebrated jubilec} 


the jubilee and we have been the more careful to collect the parti: 


culars, as they gtve-us a lively idea of that pageantry af 


ignorance on which the foundations of the Rom reg 
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teſt, Some innovations were introduced in the year we 
treat of, 17CO; but they were, if poſſible, more ridiculous 
than thoſe we have already deſcribed. During the cclebra- 
tion of the ceremonies, his holineſs fell ill, but was fo 
deſet by his favourites that his deſeaſe was carcfully con - 
cealed from the public. The French cardinal of Bouillon, 
appeared in the place of his holineſs, and his death appa- 
rently approaching, his court was filled with intrigues for 
the choice of his ſucceſſor, which were ſo openly carried 
on that they came to the knowledge of the pope, who ex- 
preſſed great indignation at them, eſpecially when he heard 


that the French cardinals were arrived at Rome. His affec- Death of 
tation of appearing in better health than he really poflefled, the pope. 


proved fatal to his life; for having taken a ſurfeit of fruit, 
he died on the ſeventh of Septezrber, in the eighty-ſixth year 
of his age. | 
No fewer than fiſty-nine cardinals were ſhut up in the Who is 


conclave for the choice of his ſucceſſor, which, contrary to ſucceeded 
n Francis by Clement 


— 


all expectation, terminated in the cardinal * 
Albani, who took the name of Clement XI. He was of a XI. 
modern Reman family, and eminent for his knowledge of 
the civil and canon law. His Latin ſtile was eſteemed, and 
his life exemplary for virtue and piety. During the time 
of the conſiſtory many tumults happened at How: and 
ſeveral perſons were killed in a conflict between the ſbirri 
or city guards, and the attendants of the prince of Monaco, 
the French ambaſſador. The new pope was no more than 
fifty- one years of age at the time of his election, and for a 
long time declined the honour that had been done him, till 
cardinal Oitoboni humourouſly threatened to order prayers 


to be put up in churches in the following terms, A. 


certain gentleman, difturbed in mind about his being elect- 
ed to the popedom, deſires the prayers of thts congregation, 
that the Lord would direct him what to do.” Upon bis 
acceptance of the popedom, he bewailed the caſe of his 
relations, whom he was difabled from-providing for by the 


 firictneſs of the bull again{t nepotiſm, Neither the im- 


perial nor the Spaniſh ambaſſadors were preſent at the cere- 
mony of his adoration, on account of ſome diſputes avout 
precedency, and he affected great gaiety when he compli- 
mented the prince of Monaco upon the acceſſion of the 
duke of Anjou to the court of Spain. As the friendſhip of 
his holineſs was of infinite conſequence to the French in- 
tereſt, at that time, as well as to the imperialiſts, he began 
bis pontificate with vaſt advantages; and he had the 
courage to declare that he would give audience to no am- 
baffador who ſhould refuſe to renounce the franchiſes of 
's quarter. 5 
Clement carried this reformation to its utmoſt height, and He pta- 
ordered his ſbirri to make no diſtinction between the boutes fees 2 


of. foreign miniſters and private perſons; but to ſearch for neutrality» 
* 
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malefactors in all alike. The number. of his poor rela- 
tions was ſo exceſſive, that when they were introduced into 
his preſence he lamented with tears his inability to do them 
ſervice ; but he ſoon abated of that'delicacy, by ordering 
one of his nephews, ſon to his brother Horatio Albani, to 


be made ſecretary of the briefs. He was a profeſſed friend 


But fa- 
vours the 
French, 


to the abdicated king of England, and ſent him his picture 
with a letter written by himſelf. The diſpute about the 
Spaniſh ſucceſſion in /taly gave him infinite diſquiet, and he 
offered his mediation between the houſes of Bourbon and 
Auſtria, profeſſing at the ſame time an entire neutrality, 
though it was eaſy to perceive that he favoured the former, 
on account of the connections the imperialiſts had with 
the proteſtant powers. Finding that his mediation was 
neglected, and that the French king had invaded the Milaneſe, 
he raiſed ten thouſand men to maintain the neutrality of 
Italy, and exhorted the emperor once more to ſubmit to an 
accommodation, but to no purpoſe, for his troops entered 


Naples. Clement ſtill affected the greateſt appearances of 


Who were 
beaten in 
Italy. 


neutrality, and actually refuſed to receive the hackney, for 
the kingdom of Naples, or to give the inveſtiture of it to 
the duke of Anjou. He ſent legates a /atere to the courts of 
all the Roman catholic princes, who were at war, exhorting 
them to peace, and upon the arrival of the duke of Anjou 
in Italy, after his acceſſion to the crown of Spain, he pre- 
ſented him by the hands of cardinal Barberini, with a 
golden croſs, to the value of ten thouſand crowns, and de- 
clared publicly that his delay in granting him the inveſti- 
ture of Naples ſhould be of no prejudice to his right. 
The prince of Vandemont, the Spaniſh governor of the 
Milanęſe, and the Spaniſh governors in general ſubmitted to 
the laſt will of Charles II. of Spain, in favour of the duke 
of Anjou; but prince Eugene, the imperial general, having 
entered Italy by the Venetian territories, obliged Catinat, the 
French general in the Milaneſe, to retire behind the Oglu, 


defeated Monſ. St. Fremont, at the ſtrong paſs of Carpi, and 


took poſſeſſion of all the country between the Adige and the 
Adda. Catinat deſired to be recalled, and he was ſuperſeded 
by Villeroy; but the French writers have accuſed the latter 
of having privately ſupplanted Catinat, who was obliged to 
{ſerve under him, though a far abler general, and of his hav- 
ing diſguſted the duke of Savoy, over whom he affected an 
equality, if not a ſuperiority. Villeroy was no ſooner 
arrived at the camp, than he produced orders from his 
court for attacking prince Eugene in the almoſt inacceſſible 


poſt of Chiari, near the Oglio. The beſt officers of the 


« Juke of Savy was in a lecret corretpondence with the impe- 


French army thought that ſuch an attack was little better 
than an act of frenzy, becauſe the poſt was of no conſe- 
quence to the French, while the loſs of a battle muſt prove 
their utter ruin in Itah. Other writers complain that the 


tialiſts, 


| iranſgreſs his edits. The 8 Ram ins thought him 
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yaliſts, and tho' he behaved with great perſonal bravery in 

the attack, the French were defeated chiefly by his means. 

It is certain, that Catinat ſuſpected him, and that the de- See 
feat of the French coſt them five thouſand men, while not Vol. IX. 
above fifty of the imperialiſts were killed. | p. 206. 
In January 1702, prince Eugene was maſter of all the Cremona 
Mantuan, and put German garriſons into all the towns of ſurprized 
the Modeneſe. In the winter, the ſame prince, by means of by prince 
a Cremoneſe prieſt, called Boxzoli, introduced into Cremona Eugene. 
four hundred German troops, through a common ſewer, 
leading to that city, where Villeroy was quartered, The 
marſhal was afleep when the enemy entered the town, kill- 

ed the centinels, ſhot the Spaniſb governor dead, and threw 

open the 4 to prince Eugene, who took poſſeſſion of the 

place with four thouſand men. The marſhal was imme- 

diately made priſoner, and hurried away without even 

knowing by what means he had become a captive. The 

French garriſon was ſtill ſuperior in ſtrength to the impe- 

rialiſts, and the chevalier d' Entragues happening then to be 

exerciſing his ſoldiers, ſeconded the efforts of two Iriſb bat- 

talions, who bravely made head againſt the Germans, ſo op- 
ortunely, that the French had time to break down a 

Klee over which the reſt of prince Eugene's troops were to 

enter, by which he loſt the fruits of his well concerted ſur- 

prize; for though he maintained the battle during a whole 

eay, and either killed or took moſt of the French general 

officers, he was obliged at laſt to retire. | 
The behaviour of Villeroy, on this occaſion, was thought Haughti- 

to be indefenſible, and marſhal Vendoſme was ſent to com- neſs of 

mand the French army in Italy. The imperial court, how- the pope. 

ever, was ſo backward in ſupporting prince Eugene, that 

he could only act upon the defenſive after he had abandoned 

Cremona; and the pope diſcovered a diſpoſition for making 

his authority felt and revered by temporal princes. Hear- 

ing that cardinal Cantelmi, archbiſhop of Naples, had ſtood 

by while his maſter the king of Spain was at dinner, he 

checked him for his * and he impriſoned a female 

fanatic, one Clementia Marchioni, for ten years, becauſe ſhe 

had made uſe of the great opinion the people had of her 

ſanctity in ſpiriting up the Neapolitans to revolt from Philip 

to Charles, archduke of Auſtria. This lady was likewiſe 

forced to make a public abjuration of her pretended revela- 

tions, and to confeſs that ſhe had impoſed upon the world. 

Notwithſtanding- Clement's partiality in favour of the houſe 

of Bourbon, he ſtill continued to exhort the Roman catholic 

princes to peace, and he converted the uſual diverſions of 

the carnival into acts of devotion, for reſtoring public tran- 

quility, He likewiſe emitted many ſumptuary laws with 

regard to apparel z he ſuppreſſed theatrical entertainments, 

and denounced divine judgments againſt all who ſhould 
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An earth- 
quake and 
innunda- 
tion at 
Rome. 
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inſpired, when in the beginning of the year 1703, they weng 
viſited by ſeveral alarming ſhocks of an earthquake, and 3 
moſt terrible inundation of the Tiber. In an inftant the 
inhabitants of Rome quitted their habitations, and their 
panic was encreaſed by a report, which prevailed, of the 
pope having predicted more and ſeverer, calamities that were 
to fall upon the city by a certain hour. Clement under. 
ſtanding how his name had. been abuſed, ordered proclama- 


tion to be made that he knew nothing of the matter, while 


Progreſs 
of the war 
m al. 


on that event; but were expreſty prohibite 


The duke 
of Savoy 
declares 


his guards patroled the ſtreets, and ordered the people to 
repair to their reſpective habitations. The public peace 
being thus reſtored, a new jubilee was celebrated, and the 
Romans were for fome weeks entirely employed in acts of 
devotion. Alms were liberally beſtowed and encouraged 
by the pope's example. Indecent prints were feized and 
fuppreſſed; men were prohibited from teaching women to 
fing or to play on muſical inſtruments ; and mendicants of 
all kinds were forbidden to wear garments of ſilk. The 
houſes that had deen demoliſhed by the inundation and 
earthquake were declared to be exempted from taxes for a 
certain number of years, that their owners might be enabled 
to rebuild them; and ſevere edicts were publiſhed for 
the reformation of the clergy, who were reſtrained from al} 
kinds of gaming. | 
The archduke, Charles of Auſtria, having been proclaim- 
ed king of Spain, at Vienna, and, as ſuch, acknowleoged by 
the court of England, and other European powers; the 
Germans at Rome were preparing to make great rejoicings 
, from all thoſe 
exhibitions by his holineſs, who threatened to lay the 
German churches in Rome under an interdict, on which the 
preparations were diſcontinued. Notwithſtanding this, the 
French as well as the imperial armies committed great diſ— 
orders in the Ferrareſe. In the mean while, the war raged 
in other parts of /taly; and nothing but the ſuperior genins 
of prince Eugene could have prevented the imperialiſts 
from being ruined there; ſo ill was he ſupported by tie 
court of Vienna. Vendoſme fuſtained the glory of the French 
arms much better than Villeroy had done; but he was com- 
monly beaten when he commanded againſt prince Eugene. 
The latter miſcarried in a deſign through the imprudence 
of the Germans; and the battle of Zuzzara, which was 
fought between the French and the imperialiſts, in which 
Philip was preſent, gave occation for both parties to fing 
Te Deum. Its conſequences were however, favourable to 
the French, who took Lnzzara, and Guo/talla, and at laſt 
poſſeſſed themfelves of Modena. | 
During thofe operations, the duke of Savoy manifeſted 
his diſguſt with Zewris XIV. whoſe generals had moſt im- 
politicly exaſperated him. His grandmother was a * 


Leuls XIV. and he was father-in-law to Philip V. of Spain, for the 

and the duke of Burgundy. He complained of the am- impegia- 
bition of Lewis, and that all he intended was to amuſe him liſts. 
till he ſhould become maſter of his territories. The ſitua- 

tion of his dominions rendered his friendſhip of the utmoſt 
importance to the emperor, who, beſides a large ſubſidy 
that was to be paid him by England, offered to yield to him 

Montferrat, Mantua, Alexandria, Valentia, and the cou ntry 
between the Po and the Tanaro. The duke of Vendeſine The duke 
diſcovered the engagements he had entered into with the of Savey 

emperor, and without loſing time diſarmed all his troops, leaves the 
who were no more than five thouſand men. The duke French 
roved inflexible againſt all the menaces of the French king, king. 
and declared his intentions, to join the grand alliance. A 

the ſame time, he put the French ambaſſador, and ſome 
other French officers at Turin under arreſt; and acknow- 
ledged the archduke as king of Spain, under the name of 
Charles III. Count Staremberg, the imperial general ſent 
fifteen hundred men under Viſconti to ſupport the duke; 

but they were defeated on their march, and Staremberg 
himſelf was ordered by his court to riſque every thing for 

the relief of the duke of Savoy. He accordingly performed 

a moſt amazing march, at the head of fifteen thouſand men 

from the Hodeneſe to the enemy's country, and joined the 

duke at Canelli in Piedmont, upon which the French king 
declared war againſt the duke. Prince Eugene was then in 
Germany, and his abſence rendered Vendoſme victorious in 

Italy. He took Vercelli, Furea, Verac, and other places, 

and obliged the duke to fly to Chivas; ſo that before the 

end of the champaign he was ſtript of almoſt all his terri- 
tories, excepting Coni and Turin. His army was reduced 

to twelve thouſand men, and his dutcheſs with his clergy 

were perpetually importuning him to deſert his new allies ; 

but the duke remained unſhaken by all their ſolicitations, 
After the battle of Ramilles, Vendoſme, was recalled from 

[taly, being thought the only general in France, who could 

be oppoſed to prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough. 

The duke of Orleans, and count Marſin ſucceeded to Ven- 


dijme's command. | | 
The ſiege of Turin was undertaken by the duke de The ſiege 


Feuillade, and preſſed with ſo much fury that the duke of of Taris 
Savoy ſent his family out of the city. The preparations raiſed, 
which had been made for this ſiege were incredible, and 
Vendiſme, before he left Italy had made ſuch diſpoſitions as 
rendered all approaches to it almoſt impracticable. Prince 

Eugene flew to its relief, and ſurmounted the greateſt diffi- 

culties. He paſſed the Tanaro in fight of the French army, 

took Carpr, Correggio, and Reggio, and joined the duke at 

Ajit. The duke of Orleans fell back too upon the beſieging 7b:7. 
army under Feuillade; and a council of war being held, the p. 115. 


members were of opinion, that they ſhould leave the lines 
| B b and 
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and fight the duke, and prince Eugene. This opinion way 
Ee by count Marſin, who produced the French king's 
order, that gave him a negative in fact even upan the duke 
of Orleans, We have already mentioned the victory which 
prince Eugene obtained on that occaſion, and the deſtructiye 
| conſequences attending it with regard to France. 
| Diſputes About this time, the diſputes concerning the Chineſe cere. 
| about the monies were renewed with more violence than ever. Alex. 


374 


Chineſe ander VII. had favoured the Jeſuits; but Clement XI. alarm. 


ceremo- ed at the univerſal outcry that prevailed againſt that order, 
nies. aſſembled the congregation to examine the facts and 
doctrines with which they were charged; and the allega- 
tions being found true, he condemned the ceremonies and 
worſhip of the Chineſe converts. Not ſatisfied with this, 
| he ſent the cardinal Tournon to make farther enquiries in 
China itſelf, where he was expoſed to many dangers by the 
arts of the Feſuits. The pope ſought to heal the wounds 
which this condemnation pave to their order, by taking their 
part againſt the the Janſeniſis. Lewis XIV. endeavoured 
by an edict to put a ſtop to the controverſy ; but Clement 
acquainted him that he had condemned the opinion of the 
* of the Sorbone in favour of Janſeniſm; and the papal 
influence was ſo ſtrong at the court of France, that ſome of 

the doors were baniſhed. | 
The pope A diſpute of a far more dangerous nature now engroſſed 
breaks the pope's attention. One Cavalleti, who pretended that 
with the he was a domeſtic of the imperial ambaſſador, had been 
emperor. impriſoned by order of his holineſs for reſiſting the ſbirri; 
and the ambaſſador demanded that he ſhould be ſet at li- 
berty. The pope, at firſt, was inflexible to his remon- 
ſtrances, but afterwards freed Cavaletti from priſon. Joſeph 
was then emperor of Germany, and it was thought that he 
intended to revive the imperial claims in Italy. He ordered 
his ambaſſador to leave Reme, and the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
and the papal nuntio at Vienna immediately to retire from 
his court. Clement would willingly have appeaſed Joſep; 
but the latter demanded to be put into the immediate 
poſſeſſion of the Ferrarefe, and that he ſhould inflict cen- 
ſures upon ſuch of his miniſters as had given him offence 


time the French to protect him, and being in a manner at 
Joſeph's mercy, after the battle of Turin, he was reduced 
to great humiliation. A vaſt number of the imperial army 
were proteſtants, and openly exerciſed their religion in the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate : But thoſe are incidents that bring us to 
the hiſtory of other parts of Zaly, which are at this period 
of far greater importance than even that of the holy ſee. 
Excellent In the year 1683, the marquis del Carpio being viceroy 
govern- of Naples, introduced into that kingdom a new and more 


in the affair of Cavaletti. His holineſs had not at that 


ment of effectual ſyſtem of government than it had 5 | 
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fire-arms, an 


his rank of quality ever ſo high. He next applicd himſelf 
to the improvement of induſtry, not only by forcing every 
one to work who was capable, but by puniſhing the frauds 
of manufacturers, encreaſing the number of working hands 
by diminiſhing that of ſervants; and laſtly, he publiſhed 
ſeveral ſumptuary laws to prevent the bullion of the king- 
dom from being applied to the purpoſes of luxury. The 
execution of thoſe, and many other, excellent regulations, 
enabled him to reſtore the coinage to a tolerable degree of 
credit. He found the extirpation of the banditti to be a 
more difficult taſk. Naples had been ſo long acquainted 
with them, that the profeſſion was ſcarcely looked upon as 
being criminal. The houſes and caſtles which in former 
times had been built as defences againſt parties, were now 


by their owners let out to thoſe robbers, and ſerved as fo 


many receptacles. As they never robbed in the neigh- 
bourhood of their own haunts, and were commonly laviſh 
of their ill acquired gains, the country people conſidered 
their reſidence among them rather as an advantage than a 
nuſance. The viceroy receiving full information of all 
thoſe abuſes, began his reformation of them by making it 
penal for any of the ſubjects to hold any correſpondence, 
intercourſe, or tragic whatever with the banditti ; and he 


made it death to every man who ſhould furniſh them with 


arms, or ammunition, or proviſions of any kind, or who 
ſhould ſhare in the product of their robberies, or give them 
ſhelter or aſſiſtance. The viceroy finding means to carry 
thoſe edicts, ſevere and difficult as they were, into execution, 
eſpecially againſt the great barons, and the more powerful 
ſubje&s, the banditti were ſoon ſuppreſſed after an act of 
grace had been publiſhed, pardoning all who ſurrendered 
themſelves, and promiſed to live as dutiful ſubjects. 


The viceroy was equally the patron, friend, and pro- He is ſuc- 
tector of the good, as he was the ſcourge and terror of the ceeded by 
profligate ; and, during his adminiſtration, the city of St. Efe- 


Naples enjoyed an unuſual gy of plenty and magnifi- va. 


cence. Upon his death, in November 1687, Colonna, the 
high conſtable of that kingdom, held for ſome months the 
reins of government, till ße was relieved by the count of 
Santiſteuan, who was appointed viceroy. He endeavoured 
to complete and improve the plan of his predeceſſor with 
regard to the coinage, and the circulation of paper credit; 
but he failed by railing the nominal, too high above the in- 
trinſic, value of the money. This pernicious practice ſo 


common in arbitrary governments, never fails to be the ruin 


of trade, as proved in the caſe of that of Naples, which 
ſuffered ſeverely under this vieeroy's adminiſtration. - 
ica 
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fore. Ameng other regulations, he prohibited the uſe of the 1 
took from the inferior officers of the police quis of 

the power of granting any indulgences to any perſon, be Capio. 
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and other ſtates on account of a ſuppoſed contagious infee. 
tion breaking out in the latter, was likewiſe of great detri. 
ment to the Kingdom; but he was endeavouring to retrieve 
his character by ſeveral excellent regulations, when, iq 
1095, he was ſuperſeded by the duke of Medina Cæli, wha 
had been his catholic majeſty's ambaſſador at Rome. 
The adminiſtation of this new viceroy was full of trouble 
and difficulty. Having himſelf a vaſt private eſtate, he was 


magnificent in his manner of living. He prepoſed the 


marquis of Carpio as the model of his government; but ex. 
ceeded him in the pomp and ſplendor of his public exhi— 
bitions, in his patronage and encouragement of learned 
men, and his taſte for the fine arts. He is blamed for pro- 
ceeding upon too ſlight proofs againſt thoſe who carried on 
2 contraband trade of any kind; but upon the repreſenta. 
tion of the ſeggi or magiſtrates on that head, he agreed to 
leave them to the ordinary courſe of juſtice. We have 


Vol. IA. already mentioned the peace of Ryſwick, and the partition 


p. 204. 
King 


treaty, which happened while this duke was viceroy of 
Naples, and filled that kingdom with diſmay and confuſion. 
As the kingdom of Naples and Sicihh were to devote 


Proilip ar- to the French, whom the natives hated, the viccroy had 


YIves at 
: Napici. 


ibid. 
188 
et ſeg. 


ſome difficulty to prevent the Neapolitans from breaking out 
into an open inſurrection. Charles II. of Spain dying ſoon 
aſter; his will, by which he jeft all his dominions to the 


duke of Anu, was publiſhed at Naples, and the codicil 
JH, P . | 


annened to it, giving the Neapolitans ſome hopes that the 
queen dowager of Spain was to govern and reſide among 
them, they were quictcd, and in general they ſubmitted to 
receive Philip as their ſovereign; and the French troops 
were adinitted to take poſſoſſion of /Vaples and the Alilaneſe. 
We have already mentioncd the attempts made by prince 
Eugene to diſlodge them, and king Philip arrived in a French 
fleet at Naples, in April 1702. His reception there was 
rather ſplendid than cordial, though the pope, to the great 
aifguit of the emperor, had ſent a cardinal legate to attend 
him. As the war in Italy between the houſes of Auſtria 
and Bourbon, was chiefly confined to the Milaneſe, the 
French weakened themſelves in Naples, that they might 
reinforce their armies in Lombardy, This ſuggeſted to the 
court of Vienna the idea of ſending, in the year 1707, an 
army under count Thaun, through the eccleſtaſtical ſtate, to 
take poſſeſſion of Naples. Though the imperialiſts were, at 
this time, far from being favoured by his holineſs, yet they 
had a ſtrong party at his court, where they kept up an in- 
timate correſpondence with the diſaffected Neapolitans, who 
were diſguſted with the conduct and manners of the duke 
of Eſcalona, Philip's viceroy. Cardinal Grimani, the duke 
d Nhomeleone, and the archbiſhop of Naples, prepared the 
diſcontented NMeapolitans to give the imperialifts a favourable 

| | leception, 
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cep tion . a 
after emo! 


with the keys of their fortifications. 

Though this expedition was ſucceſsful on the part of the 
mperialiits, yet the plan propoſed by the Engliſb miniſtry 
br attacking Toulon, and very ſtrongly enforced by them, 
would have been of much more importance to the common 
r:ſe; but it was now evident that Joſeph had a ſeparate 
intcrett from that of the allies, occaſioned by the ardent 
ire he had to become maſter of /zaly. With this view 
he had ſuffered twelve thouſand French to withdraw out of 
lnbaerd; into Dauphiny by capitulation, though it is certain, 
that they mult ſoon have ſurrendered themſelves priſoners 
o&> war; and, being the braveſt of the French troops 
their armies acquired thereby a conſiderable ſtrength, while 
the mercenary oppreſſive genius of the imperial court was 
diſplayed on this occaſion. TFojeph not only refuſed to allot 
ay part of the revenues of the Milaneſs, or Naples, for 
abttins his brother king Charles, but to fulfill the con- 
eitions his father had agreed upon with the duke of Savoy, 
For cven to give his brother the inveſtiture of the Milaneſe. 
No ſooner did Thaun take poſſeſſion of Naples, than the 
Germans became, through his oppreſſions, more hated by 
the inhabitants than either the French or the Spaniards had 
been. He renewed the odious tax upon fruits and herbs ; 
but the tumult which it occaſioned was ſo great, that it was 
revoked, As Gaeta was the receptacle of the French and 
S215 wealth, the imperialifts beſieged it, and preſſed it 
jo v:goroufly that they took it by ſtorm, and not only be- 
cane maſters of its rich contents, but obliged the duke of 
Hcalia with his officers and garriſon, who had retired into 
the citadel, ro ſuriender themſelves priſoners of war. 


4 


the higher Joſeph roſe in his demands upon the pope. 


by their maniteſtos, which they publiſhed in anſwer to the 
[pope's complaints, they juſtified the proceeding, by alledging 
tac thoſe fiefs belonged to the empire, and therefore were 
051124 to furniſh ſubſiſtence to the imperial armies. Clement 
2communicated the officers who commanded the offend- 
3 troops, and drawing five hundred thouſand crowns 
tom the treaſury of St. Angels, he raiſed an army, and 
gare the command of it to count 4far/igh. His troops 
Were no better than militia, and could do nothing againſt 
the veteran Germans, who were now in poſſeſſion of almoſt 
all the kingdom of Naples, as weil as Ferrara, the Afantuan, 


end Montferrat. The allies had before this obliged Jeep 644. 


to Ave to his brother Charies the inveſtiture of the 2 
a - an 


nd they ſucceeded ſo well that the viceroy, Which 
ing all his moſt valuable effects to Gaeta, retired conquered 


hither, likewiſe, with his army; while the magiſtrates of by the im- 
Niglzs met the imperialiſts at fver/a, and preſented them perialiſts, 


Ihe greater the ſucceſs of the imperial arms in /taly was, Differ- 
His ences be- 


troops, ia their march through the eccleſiaſtical ſtate laid tween the 
ſerera} fefs, belonging to prelates, under contribution; and emperor 


and the 
Pope. 


P. 220, 
221. 
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and he pretended to give him that of the Two Sictlies, be. n 


cauſe they had been fiefs of the empire. In ſhort, J ,cb5 


went farther than any of his predeceſſors had ever done, in 


weakening the pope's temporal power in Ttaly. He had 
appointed cardinal Grimani to be viceroy of Naples, and 
he no ſooner took poſſeſſion of his new dignity, than he! 
ſuppreſſed the nuntiature of that city, and prohibited all 
eccleſiaſtics from remitting their annates to Rome. A fa. 


vourable turn of the French affairs encouraged the pops and 


his cardinals to continue their levies, and at laſt to ad 
hoſtilely in the Ferraręſe, from whence the count of Mar. 


figli drove the Germans; but it was ſoon beſieged by count 


haun, who at the ſame time ſeized the Bologneſe. 
The pope had not firmneſs longer to face the ſtorms, 


2 to which were every where riſing againſt the holy ſee. Beſides 
mit, 


the German armies, which were in the heart of his eſtates, I; 
his ſea-ports were threatened with a bombardment from the : 
Engliſh and Dutch fleets ; and the emperor having ſheys : 
ſome diſpoſitions for an accoinmodation, it was accordingly | 
ſettled and concluded on the fifteenth of January 1709, | 


The marquis de Prie, the imperial general in Naples, ma. I: 


2 the conferences, during which, the emperor and the 
duke of Savoy, prevailed with her Britannic majeſty to give 
orders for her admiral, Sir John Leake, to ſuſpend the 


bombardment of Civita Vecchia. The demands of the 


marquis d Price, whom the pope refuſed at firſt, to admit 
to an audience were. 1. That his holineſs ſhould diſband | 
his new levies. 2. Give winter quarters to the imperial 


troops in his territories. 3. And the inveſtiture of Naples | 5 


to Charles III. and acknowledge him as king of Spain; and 
4. That he ſhould allow the imperialiſts paſſage through 
his dominions, as often as there ſhould be occaſion. Clement 


ſhewed prodigious reluctance to agree to thoſe terms. He 


endeavoured to gain time, in hopes that the French ambaſſa- 
dor, marſhal Te, might be able to ſucceed in the mighty 
promiſes he had had made of forming an Italian league, in 
which the duke of Tuſcany, the Venetiaus, and Genoeſe, as 
well as the French king, were to enter for his ſupport. 
Finding all his hopes vain, he was forced to ſubmit to 
more than was at firſt required of him. An army of five 
thouſand Germans took winter quarters in his territories. 
He was obliged to reduce his army to five thouſand men; 
to pay a contribution of a hundred thouſand crowns; to 
ſuffer the imperialiſts to remain maſters of Commacchto, 3 
well as Parma, Placentia, and Modena, till commiſſioners 
ſhould examine the emperor's pretenſions upon them- 
Clement ſtuck long at the recognition of king Charles's right, 
and ſought to evade it by directing a letter to. him, will 


the ſuperſcription, ** To our deareſt ſon, the catholic king 


in Spain; but that form was rejected, and he ſubmitted » 
| 8 wil 


deen O 
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{:ite, To our deareſt ſon Charles king of Spain.“ He 


likewiſe obliged to ſend this letter by a nuncio to Bar- 


Lins, where Charles then held his court. 


379 


This mortifying treaty, to which the pope ſubmitted, was His in- 
artly owing to his own imprudence, in rendering the court cautious 
f England his enemy, by ordering public prayers to be put conduct. 


p for the ſucceſs of the pretender's invaſion of Great-Bri- 
un, in the year 1708; and by his ſhewing ſo manifeſt a 
ality to the French, while he pretended the title to the 


_ of Naples was ſtill doubtful. The reſt of Clement's 


atificate was employed in idle religious diſputes, which, 


Irnerally, had their riſe in France; but the peace of Utrecht 
Ins far from reſtoring the tranquillity of Ictah, as the reader 
my perceive in the en, hiſtory of Germany. His ho- 
Jineſs made little or no figure 

ut could the emperor, for a long time, be reconciled to 
im. At laſt, the neutrality of Italy was confirmed by the 
Areaty of Baden; but the claims of the ſeveral princes there 
Irmained ſtill unadjuſted. 
Inowledged king of Sicily, declared himſelf equally jealous of 
Ice imperial, and papal, courts. After being crowned in Si- 
ſah, he renewed all the legantine powers; which, as we 
Jive already obſerved, have been formerly claimed by the 
Jiings of that iſland ; and which, when exerciſed with vi- 
Jrour and reſolution, made them, in fact, popes within their 


uring that famous negotiation z 


The duke of Savoy being ac- 


own dominions. Clement made the ſtrongeſt and moſt pa- 
thetic repreſentations on that head, to prevail with him to 


{je up thoſe powers: but all was to no purpoſe ; for his 
| mijeſty declared that he was reſolved to maintain them in 


their extent, as they had been exerciſed by his predeceſſors. 
His declaration divided the iſland into two parties. The 


{ bwer clergy and people ſided with his holineſs ; and the pre- 
lies, with the nobility in general, with the king. 


The ſyſtem of the Italian powers, however, as ſettled by Account | 
the treaty of Utrecht, received no material alteration till the of the 
year 171 8 4 when, upon the death of Maria Louiſa of Savoy, princeſs 

7 


ain, king Philip made his addreſſes to the princeſs of Parma, 


lzabeth of Parma. She was daughter of Edward, prince and her 
of Parma ; and had a near proſpect, not only of ſucceeding marriage 


which 


to that principality, but to the great dutchy of Tuſcany; by with the 
the became the reateſt — in /taly. The imperial king of 


court appeared aftoniſhed when they heard of the match, Spas, 


| nd that the pope had actually granted a brief, impowering 


that duke to leave his ſtates to his female line in caſe of failure 
in the male. This brief was attended with more remarkable 
arcumſtances than any that was granted during the preſent 


tentury. The father of the princeſs had never been duke 
In Parma, he dying in the life-time of his father Ranuce II. 


who died in 1694, and was ſucceeded by his ſecond ſon, 
Francis J. Thus, before the granting of this bull, the prin- 
cls Elizabeth was, in fact, left out of the ſucceſſion of Par- 

thn Nd. 
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ma. The miniſters of France and Savoy complained Joudh 
of the bull as well as of the marriage. Clement pretended av" 
total ignorance of the matter till it was too far advanced to len 
be topped 3 but there was little or no doubt of his being the] Ti 
chief inſtrument in it, by his granting a diſpenſation to the hte 
reiguing duke, Francis, for marrying his brother Edwards Ii gu- 
widow, Dorothea Sophia of Neuburgh. The emperor, being Ibu 
unable to prevent the match from taking place, ſequeſtere ope 
the fiefs which the duke held of the empire and the kingdom ſiole 
of Naples; but the match was celebrated at Parma, on the 
ſixteenth of September, with vaſt ſplendor, by the pope's le. 

gate a latere cardinal Gogzadini. ; 

The pope, about this time, was extremely intent upon 

aſtiting the Venetiaus in the unfortunate war they were car. 

Tying on againſt the infidels, by not only equipping a con- 
ſiderable naval armament, but by ſending the former ten 
thoufand crowns of his own money, and contributions which 1; 
he levied from the richeſt cardinals of his conſiſtory. It is 
alſo ſaid, that his holineſs likewiſe prevailed with the king 
of Spain ſecretly to abet the rebellion in Scotland, to which Jhei 

he himſelf alſo liberally contributed. To give the greater 
vigour to his preparations againſt the Turks, he publiſhed a 
decree, importing, that one tenth part of all the eccleſiaſti- 
cal livings and benefices whatſoever in Italy, ſhould be fur. 
niſhed towards the expences of the war. Hearing that the | 
pretender, after being driven out of Scotland, had taken fe- Ji 
fuge in Avignon, he ordered his vice-legate there to treat him 
with all the honours due to a crowned head. 

who de- The conſequences of the match between the princeſs of | 
clares war Parma and the king of Spain, began to unfold themſelves 
againſt foon after the birth of the infant Carlos, who now ſits on that I: 
the em- throne, Philip alledged, that the emperor. by not having I 
peror. complied with the terms of the treaty of Utrecht, had for- 
teited all his right to Naples and Sardinia; and, on pretence 
of ſeconding his holineſs in his war againſt the Turks, he 
obtained from him bulls, which raiſed him ſubſidies upon his 
ecciciaitical livings in Europe and America, to the amount of 
three millions of ducats. In a ſhort time, by the aſſiſtance 
of his miniſter, Alberom, he fitted out an immenſe marine, 
and had on foot large armies; and it was ſoon known that 
the ſtorm was to fall upon Sardinia; though, when his ho- 
lineſs granted the indultos, he had obtained 2 promiſe from 
him that his forces ſhould be employed againſt the infidels 
only, and that he ſhould attack no part of the imperial do- 
minions. He reproached his catholic majeſty for this infa- 
mous proceeding ; and the Spanyh miniſtry poorly laid the 
blame upon the allies not having evacuated Catalinia and 
Majorca; which laſt iſland was reduced: previouſly to the de- 
ſcent upon Sardinia, The expedition was commanded by 
the marquis de Lede, who ſoon conquered Cagliari, the ca- 


pita] of the iſland, and the open partof it ſubmitted of _ ; | 
| 15 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


d loudh 
ended g 
nced to 
ing the 
to the 
ward; 


on which, the marquis de Lede, after leaving four thouſand 

en to ſecure his new conqueſt, returned to Spain. | 

This ſcandalous proceeding of the Spaniſb court was re- The king 

Lnted by that of Great- Britain + king George I. having been of Britain 

guarantee of the neutrality of Hahy; and he was the only befriends 

zource the emperor eould apply to for protection. The the impe- 
e, notwithſtanding all his pretences to the contrary, was rialiſts. 
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eſtered 
ngdom | 
on the 


C's le. f b | | | 
xlentment of the infamous breach of faith that Spain had 


upon 
e car. 
con- 
er ten 6 
which Jynorant of the true deſtination of the Spanifh ſquadron. The 
is Jemperor, therefore, required, that both he and the cardinal 
e {ſberonz ſhould be cited to appear at Rome, to account for 
Iheir conduct. His holineſs, inſtead of ſatisfying thote juſt 
complaints, endeavoured to evade them, on pretence that 
Jhme of them were unjuſt, and that others could not be 
onplied with. Many confiftories were held on the ſubject z 
Ihe eccleſiaſtical fortrefes were put into a ſtate of defence 
Jud agents were ſent to Sw:/erians to engage a body of men 


ſolently ſuſpected by the emperor of having underhand fa- 
ured the expedition of the Spaniards againſt Sardinia, His 
aperial majeſty complained, that his holineſs had ſhe wn no 


ken guilty of; and, that he had ſuffered that king to collect 
he money upon the indultos, when he had retuſed the court 
Vienna the ſame favour. To ſay the truth, it is highly 
mprobable that Aldrovandi, the nuncio at iadrid, Covid be 


into the ſervice of his holineſs, The imperialiſts, on the 


I «her hand, expelled his nuncio out of Naples; all the ec- 


defiaſtical revenues there were ſequeſtered ; the tribunal of 


I the nunciature was aboliſhed ; and the nuncio at Vienna was 


J forbid to come any 1 . to the imperial court. 
that The court of Exeat-Britain laboured fincerely for prevent- Subſtance 


ving ing a war from again breaking out in /:a/y; and propoſed a of the 


for- quadruple alliance; in which George I. the emperor, France, quadruple 


ence | and the ſtates-general, ſhould be the contracting parties for alliance. 


, he I maintaining the neutrality of /zaly, The terms of this alli- 
| his ¶ ance were negotiated at London, and its contents were vari- 
it of eus. The plan of a peace between the kings of Spain, Si- 
nce ah, and the emperor, was laid down; and the ſubſtance of 
ine, the whole was, that the emperor fhould make a formal renun- 
that J ciation of all his pretenfions to the crown of Spain; that the 
ho- | duke of Savoy ſhould give up Sicily to the emperor, and re- 
om eeive for it, in exchange, Sardinia; and, that the ſueceſſion to 
lels J Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, in default of male heirs, fhou!d 
do- | beſettled upon the eldeſt fon of the queen of Spain. As the 
fa- Þ conſent of the empire was thouglit neccilary for eſtabliſhing 
the this mode of ſucceſſion, the emperor was to uſe his utmoſt 
nd endeavours to obtain it. Leghorn was to 12main a free port; 
je- and the king of Spain was to vield to his fon the town of Porte 
by Lingone, with what he poſſeſied in the iſland of Alba, as ſoon 
* 2s the prince of Spain ſhould be in poſſeſſion of Tufcany. 
ſe; None of theſe dutchies were to be poſſeſſed by a prince who 
02 | Mould, at the ſame time, be king oi Sein; nor W 
| | ng 
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Sir Gap Such, with ſome other additions, not material to this part 

ils of our biſtory, was the ſubſtance of the quadruple alliance; 
to which the ſtates-general made ſome difficulty of aſſenting 
and the court of Span rejected it with an air of haughtineſs: 
upon which, his Britannic majeſty, in conſequence of what 
| had been declared at London to the Spaniſh ambaſſador, or- 


Byng ſa 
for the 
Mediter- 


rancan. 


Defeat of Upon the admiral's arriving off Cape Sr. Vincent, he in · 1 
formed colonel Stanhope, the Engliſb ambaſſador at the court n 


the Spa- 
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that prince. It was farther provided, that it never ſhou] 
be allowed, during the lives of the poſſeſſors of Tuſcany and 


Parma, that the troops of any country whatſoever, whether II: 
their own or hired, ſhould, either by the emperor, the kings | 
of France or Spain, or even by the prince appointed to the 


ſucceſhon, be introduced into any garriſon, city, port, or 


town, of theſe dutchies: but, for ſecurity of the ſueceſſion, 
fix thouſand Sui, were to be put into Leghorn, Porto Fer. | 


raro, Parma and Placentia, | 


dered a fleet to be equipped, and to ſail, under the command 


of Sir George Byng, who received inſtructions for his con- 
duct. The preamble of thoſe inſtructions, the whole of 
which was very artful, mentions the advances which the 
Spaniſh court had made for ending its differences with the 
emperor ; and ſpeaks of the armament as a fleet of medi- 
ation for terminating the diſputes between thoſe two poy- - 
ers. 


Sir George, upon his arrival in the Mediterranean, was to 
give notice, by the Britiſb miniſter at Madrid, of his being 


inſtructed to promote all meaſures that might beſt contribute 


king of Spain ever to take upon himſelf the guardianſhip of #= 


to the compoſing the differences between the court of Spain % 


and the emperor. He was then to repair to Port Mahon, and 
to give the like information to the viceroy of Naples and the 
governor of Milan; but to intimate, that he was come to 
make good his maſter's treaties with the emperor, and to pre- 
vent the farther violation of the ſame by the arms of the ca- 
tholic king: and, if the Spaniards ſhould attack the kingdom 
of Naples, which could be only done with a view of invad- 


ing Naples, or that of Sicily, he ſhould hinder and obſttuct 
them with all his power; only he was not to uſe force until 


he found that all his friendly endeavours for a reconcilia- f 


tion were ineffectual. 


v5 fleet of Spain, of his inſtructions; which being communicated 4 


by the 
Engliſh. 


to cardinal Alberoni, he treated them with great indignation, | 
and, in a manner, put his Britannic majeſty to defiance. lt 
was even with difficulty that he could be prevailed upon to 
lay the letter before his catholic majeſty ; whoſe only anſwer, 
was, That admiral Byng might execute the commands of 
his maſter.” The admiral again put to ſea, and, on the firſt 


of uguſt, arrived in the bay of Naples, where it was expect- 


ed the Spaniards would make their deſcent. Inſtead of that, 


iſland, 


- 


they landed in $:ci/p, and, after reducing great part of the 


| 


IS || 
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and, they were, at that time, beſieging Meſſina... Byng 
ied two thouſand imperialiſts from Naples to garriſon 
hat citadel, and found that the Spaniſb general obſtinately 
whiſted in his reſolution to conquer the iſland. In the mean 


chile, he fell in with their main fleet, conſiſting of twenty- 


Ihnen ſail of men of war, beſides fire-ſhips, bomb-veſſels, 
glies, and ſtore-ſhips; the whole being commanded by ad- 
nal Caſtanata, who had four rear-admirals under him. An 

ſagzgement enſued, in which the Spaniſh fleet was utter] 

| thoyed. The conſequences of this victory was, that all 

Jie Hpaniſb deſigns in Sicily were daſhed in pieces. The 

Juany treaties of peace, congreſſes, and conventions, that 

Ailowed, are foreign to this part of our hiſtory. 


nn the year 1728, the duke of Parma invited the oretender Treaty off 
ip the crown of Great-Britain to reſide in his dominions; Seville 
Jan which his agent in England was ordered to leave the concluded 


Atogdom. That ſame year the treaty of Seville was con- 
duded. By its ninth article, ſx thouſand of his catholic 


\ Jnijeſty's troops are, without loſs of time, to garriſon Leg- 


un, Porto Ferraro, Parma, and Placentia; which troops 
hall ſerve for the better ſecuring and preſerving of the im- 
Inediate ſucceſſion of the ſaid ſtates, in favour of the moſt 


kene infant don Carlos; and to be ready to withſtand any 
” Jaterprize and oppoſition which might be formed to the pre- 
' Fivdice of what has been regulated touching the ſucceſſion. 


By the tenth article, the contracting powers are to uſe the 
bteſt and moſt effectual means of perſuading the dukes of 
Iſiſcany and Parma, that the garriſons might be quietly re- 
eyed; and ſtipulating the taking of an oath to be faithful 
ſu the regnant powers, in every thing that ſhall not be con- 
Itay to the right of the ſucceſſion, reſerved to the moſt ſe- 


Ire infant don Carlos. It is likewiſe ſtipulated, that the ſaid 
Ixtriſon ſhall not meddle, directly nor indirectly, in the go- 


rrament of the places where they are garriſoned ; and ren- 
ber to the dukes of Tſcany and Parma allcae honours that 


| Jie due to ſovereigns in their own dominions. 


By the eleventh article, his catholic majeſty engages to 


| Ivithdraw his troops from the ſaid garriſons as ſoon as the 
"4 ſucceſſions are quietly ſettled in the perſon of don Carlos 
Iss ſon. | 

I By the twelfth article, the contracting powers became 
| Jjwrantees for don Carlos quietly poſſeſſing and enjoying the 


Jhid ftates of Tany, Parma and Placentia, after he has ſuc 
ceeded thereunto. 
y the thirteenth article, the kings of England and France 
I promiſe to ratify and guarantee ail the particular regulations 
hat ſhall be concerted between his catholic majeſty and the 
4 dukes of Tſcany and Parma, relating to the ſaid garri- 
ons. : 
The fourteenth article ſtipulates, that the ſtates-general 


If the United Provinces ſhall be invited to accede to the 


treaty 3 
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| freaty ; the ratifications of which were to be diſpatched 
within the ſpace of fix weeks at furtheſt. 
oppoſed This was the treaty that produced fo many extraordinary 
in Eng- events in Europe, The lords in the oppoſition in England | | 
land. moved in their houſe, That the agreement in the treaty of 
Seville to effectuate the introduction of Spaniſh troops into 
Tuſcany and Parma, is a manifeſt violation of the fifth article 
of the quadruple alliance, tends to involve the nation in a 
dangerous and expenſive war, and to deſtroy the ballance of 
power in Europe. A negative, indeed, was put upon this 
motion, but the conſequences ſhewed, that, though Great. 
Britain was not thereby immediately drawn into a war, yet 
the treaty brought the government of England into a vaſt © 
expence. The emperor objccted to the introduction of don 
Carlos into Italy without receiving from him the inveſtiture 
of the dutchies he was to poſſeſs; and made no ſecret that 
the court of Spain's ultimate view was upon the crown of 
Naples for that prince. | | | I 
. The death of the duke of Parma happened at this critical 
period; and his dutcheſs, who was in the imperial intereſt, 
was perſuaded to ſay that ſhe was with child; in which caſe all 
the views of don Carlos might have been defeated, had the iſ- 
ſue been male. The court of Great- Britain prevailed with the 
emperor, whole troops immediately took poſſeſſion of Par. 
ma, to emit public declarations, that they did it only to pre- 
ſerve the ſucceſſion to the dominions, for the ſon whom, it 
was poſſible, the dutcheſs might be pregnant of. Don Carls 
however, was introduced into /zaly ; the dutcheſs acknow- : 
ledged the impoſture; and Stampa, the imperial general, 
withdrew his forces to the 4Z7ilaneſe; leaving the adminiſtra- [; 
tion of the Parmeſan in the hands of the great duke of 7½ | 1 
cany and the dutcheſs-do wager Dorothy. 1c 
Death and On the eighth of March, 1721, died Clement XI. aftera ff 
character pontificate of an unuſual length; having reigned twenty n 
of Clement years, three months, and twenty-ſix days. He greatly diſt- Þ 


Al. guiſhed himſelf by his eloquence and literature; and, at the Þ] jj 
time of his acceſſion to the popedom, he was thought to have 0 
been poſſeſſed of more knowledge, as an eccleſiaſtic or civi- Þ q 


lian, than all the ſacred college beſides. But what chiciy ] jp 
contributed to his advancement, was a profound ſkill in po- h. 
litics with regard to the Renan catholic intereſt ; and it was J ſp 
thought to be owing to his management chicfly, in concert 1 
with cardinal Porto Carrere, that Charles II. of Spain made Þ wy 
his will in favour of the duke of Ain. Though the natural Þ &, 
violence of his temper ſometimes embroiled him unſeaſon- hi 
ably with the court of Vienna, yet, by his admirable addreiss | to 
joined to his natural intrepidity, he maintained his authe- | 
rity ; and, during the latter part of his pontificate, he ws f uf 
revered and courted by the Raman catholic powers. BY | 
greateſt art, however, ſeems to have confifted in balancing 
thoſe parties which his own intrigues had railed among beg, ſu 
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fter 2 | firances. The caſe of cardinal Alberoni, who had been ba- 
vety | niſhed from Spain, made likewiſe a great noiſe in this pon- 
- tifcate. His proceſs had been formed in the late pope's 
at the | life-time, and he was accuſed of having perſuaded the king 
hate | of Spain to employ, againſt Sardinia and Sicily, the fleet 
i= ] which he ought to have ſent againſt the infidels; and of hay- 
niche ing endeavoured to withdraw Spain from its obedienceto the 
EY | holy ſee. He was even accuſed of holding a fecret corre- 
t was f fpondence with the Turks. The cardinal drew up a ſtrong 


ncert 
made 
\tural 
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His 
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As an abatement to his great qualities, he was penurious to 


men of merit, even though he admired them and loved their 
converſation. He was at great pains to find out means to 


evade the bull againſt nepotiſm, that he might enrich his re- 


lations, which he did very conſiderably. He was vindictive 
and ungrateful, far more than ſeems to have been conſiſten 
with the political part of his character. 
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The death of Clement XI. being properly notified, his body He is ſac- 
was openly expoſed, and the funeral . obſequies were. per- ceeded by 
formed by his nephew cardinal Annibal Albani, Next day, {nnocent 


2 pompous temporary mauſoleum was exhibited in the mid- XIII. 
dle of St. Peter's church; on which were repreſented, in an 


ingenious and elegant manner, the chief events of his pon- 
tiicate, but with exaggerated Latin inſcriptions. Clement Xl. 
left behind him fifty-four cardinals of h:* own creation. He 
had a particular, and a perſonal, regard for the pretender to 
the Britiſhß crown; and, while on his death-bed, he moſt 


1101 pathetically recommended his intereſt to the ſacred college. 
ritical 


When the conclave was incloſed, cardinal Paolucci was 
thought to have the beſt chance of being choſen, but a ne- 
gative was put upon him by the imperial faction, and the 
election fell upon cardinal Conti, who took upon him the 
name of Innocent XIII. He was the ſon of Charles Conti, 
duke of Poli, one of the four moſt illuſtrious families in 
Rome. He had, at the time of his election, two brothers and 
a ſiſter, all of them nobly allied; and his coronation was 
prodigiouſly magnificent. His pontificate was chiefly diſtin- 
guiſhed by the oppoſition which he made againſt the empe- 
tor's granting the inveſtiture of the dutchies of Parma and 
Placentia to don Carlos, pretending that they were immedi- 
The parties 
concerned, however, paid little or no regard to his remon- 


ind artful apology, vindicating his own conduct; which 


was replied to with great acrimony ; but the late pope was 
ſo much convinced of his innocence, that, when he was on 
his deach-bed, he expreſly ordered that he ſhould be admitted 
to give his vote in the conclave. DE, 5 
We ſhall, in the hiſtory of France, have occaſion to touch 
upon this pope's conduct in the caſe of the bull Unigenttus, 
which had been iſſued by his predeceſſor. | 
Upon the death of Innocent, in 1724, 
ſucceſſor unanimouſly fell upon cardina 


1} Up. C 0 


the choice of his Benedict 
Vincent Maria Ur- XIII. 
ſint, pope» 
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Ani, who took the name of Benedio XIII. He was ſon . 
Ferdinand des Urſini, duke of Gravina, and of Jane de la To. | 
Ja, daughter of the duke of Grumo. He was born at Ng. | 
ples, on the ſecond of February, 1649 ; and chriſtened by the | 
name of Peter Francis: but afterwards, when he entered in- J 
to the order of the Dominicons, he changed his name of bap- I} 
tiſm, and took that of Vincent Maria. Pope Clement X. 
made him a cardina] on the ſecond of February, 1672, He 
was, at the time of his election, ſub- dean of the ſacred co}. 
lege, biſhop of Porto, archbiſhop of Benevento, and protec- 
tor of the order of the canons regular of St. Saviour. He 
was deſcended from a very ancient family, which had giren 
co the church five popes and thirty-four cardinals, and to the ö 
ſtate a great number of illuſtrious men. This pope was the 
firſt that had been choſen, for near two hundred years, out 
of a monaſtical order. At the time of his election, he was 
the ſenior cardinal of the facred college, and in the fevemy- 7 y 
fifth year of his age. His integrity and humility were, as it f 
were, ſatires upon the characters of his predeceſſors. He 
ordered all the rich hangings and furniture of the vaticanto 4 
be changed for what was plain; and prohibited his domeſtics 1 | 
from appearing before him in laced cloaths of any kind, but { 
in coarſe purple cloth. He forbad all eccleſiaſtics from wear- Þ 1 
ing rings; and, in the hotteſt weather, he wore woolles J 
cloths next to his own {kin. But, with all thoſe mortifying | 
circumſtances, he had nothing ſour or moroſe in his perſon J , 
or behaviour. On the contrary, he was friendly, affable, , 
polite and generous, eſpecially to the pobr, notwithſtanding 0 
his frugality as to every thing relating to himſelf, When be J 
was archbiſhop of Benevent, he beſtowed, not only his re. ff 
venue, but his patrimony, both which were very great, up- | þ 
on the public. | | 4 
Remark. This appeared by his generoſity to the inhabitants, when, Ip. 
able hi. in 1688, their city was buried in its own ruins by an earth- Þ 
tory of quake; for the archbiſhop prevented it from being totally H 
the new abandoned, by furniſhing them with money to repair thei! U 
pope. private dwellings, as well as the cathedral, churches, hoſpi- Pr 
| tals, and other public works; all which was done ſo com- | 
pletely, that the city appeared more elegant and beautifu! J y. 
after the calamity happened, than it had been before. As I 29 
to the archbiſhop, he entered into a public regiſter, ſigned i 
by his own hand, and pudiiſhed by his order, the miraculous f th 
manner in which he eſcaped the danger. He there relates, Þ 
that he fell with a friend, who was cruſhed in pieces, from I zn 
the top to the bottom of his palace; and, that the rafters I on 
formed a roof over him, which gave him breathing ſpace: | 
that there fell with him 2 box of pictures, containing the Þ 26 
hiſtory of his patron, St. Philip of Nert; which while he Þ oy 
was in this dangerous poſition (though it was locked) buyſt 
"3h open, and the pictures placed themſelves round him; one of I te! 
them, particularly, fell upon his head, which was the pn | 
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2 ule his conſiſtory. Benedict was obliged to comply; and, 
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after5 Þ only commanded all his fubjects to leave Rome, but cut off all 
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Jef the faint praying and looking towards the bleſſed virgin; 
Joho, with her ſacred hand, ſupported the main beam of the 
church of Yallacella, which was flipped out of its place. He 
Jhy under theſe ruins an hour and an half, but did not think 
it had been above a quarter of an hour, when he was dug out 
Y by bis monks.  -.. * | | 

] The reſt of this relation, containing his wonderful cure His abſte- 
by the ſaint, is equally abſurd; and the reader needs to re- mioas 
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quire no farther proofs of this good pontiff's enthuſiaſtic courſe of 


Icredulity. This narrative, however, impreſſed the lower life, 
clergy, and the common people, with ſuch ideas of the 
1{inctity of his holineſs, that he was enabled to introduce in- 
1t the church very conſiderable reformations. His virtuous 
ud abſtemious courſe of life truck the proteſtants themſelves 
uith admiration ; and ſome of them were weak enough, be- 
{cauſe he diſliked the ſplendor of the papal court, to affirm 
that he was of their religion in his heart. Had it not been 
1 for the remonſtrances of his relations and private friends, he 
would again have betaken himſelf to a monaſtic life, and 
7 have left to his cardinals the adminiſtration of public affairs. 
It appeared, however, in the courſe of his pontificate, that 
de was as jealous as any of his predeceſſors with regard to 
1 the rights of the holy-ſee ; of which his difference with the 
court of Priural is an example. 


Bichi, who had been nuntio at Liſbon, had a ſtrong party He quat- 


poſed in the conſiſtory; and tho' pope Innacent XIII. offered 


io give a cardinal's hat to any other candidate recommended 
by bis Portugueſe majeſty, yet he gave an exclufion to Bichi. 


Upon the acceſſion of Benedict XIII. that pontiff would have 
pratifiled his Portugueſe majeſty, but he was almoſt unani- 
mouſly oppoſed by the cardinals, for two reaſons. The firſt 


vas, that they did not chuſe a king ſhould dictate to a pope; 


and the ſecond, that the pope might ſee he was not to over- 


though the chief Roman catholic powers, offered themſelves 
35 mediators in the quarrel, be ordered Bichi to leave Liſbon 


ted, in every reſpect, as if he had bcen pope within his 
own dominions. All Europe expected, that, ſupported as 
he was by England, he would have entirely thrown off the 


{ "gion, wich the yoke, ofthe pope z but his early attachment 


Eee | | to 


of Au/lrians, in the conclave and about the pope's perſon, rels with 
1 zzainſt him, on account of a diſguſt the emperor, when king the king 
of Spain, had conceived to his prejudice, as he had neglect- of Porta- 
ed the proper ceremonial when he paſſed by Barcelona, where gal. 
| that prince reſided. The king of Portugal avowed himſelf to 
de the friend and protector of Bichi, and demanded that he 
{ ſhould be promoted to the purple. This was at "Lt 
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to ſuperſtition prevented him; nor did he ever receive the ſa- 
tisfaction he had ſo earneſtly contended for. 
Benedict, notwithſtanding all his virtue and mortificationg 
of his body, proved to be a pernicious pope, on account of 
his having put himſelf entirely under the direction of cardi- 
nal Coſcia, Benedict died on the twenty-firſt of February, 
T730; and his body was ſcarcely cold when cardinal Albani, 
as Chamberlain of the holy- ſee, ordered the abbot Ramon, 
the farmer of the fiſh duties, and Loyali, ſteward to Caſcia, 
to be conveyed, under a ſtrong guard, to the caſtle of St. 
Angelo. As they were known to be the moſt oppreflive in- 
ſtruments of Co/cza, it was with great difficulty the guards 
could prevent their being torn in pieces by the populace, 
The inſargents ran to a palace, where they were informed 
Coſcia was; but miſſing him, they threatened deſtruction to 
all the Beneventines in Rome; nor could they be appeaſed till 
public notice was given, that the apoſtolic chamber had come 


to a reſolution of confiſcating the eſtates of Coſcia and thoſe I 


of all the Beneventines, his creatures. Coſcia finding it impoſ- 
ſible. to eſcape the rage of the people, if he remained at Rome, | 
left it under a guard, which was aſſigned him by the cardi- 
nal-chamberlain, and took refuge with the prince of Caſerna 
at Ciſterna; who, however, acquainted the cardinals with 
what he had done. The immenſe wealth of Cœſcia and his 
creatures was lodged in the caftle of St. Angelo. 

The ſituation of affairs amongſt the great Roman catholic 
Princes in Europe, was, at this time, ſo critical, that debates 
ran very high in the conclave, which was aftembled for the 
election of a new pope. The cardinals, after being many 


days ſhut up, could agree to the election of none of the ca- 


pital candidates, each of whom had too powerful an intereſt 
to encounter. Tired with confinement, they agreed to leave 
the election to the inſpiration of God; meaning, they would 


 Chulſe for pope a cardinal of whom none had thought, and 


Clement 
XII. pope. 


conſequently none could be jealous. 

After ſome deliberation, cardinal Corſini, by a pretended 
ſudden impulſe, was named, and agreed to, with applauſe; 
but he refuſed to give his conſent till next day. Some dift- 
culties intervening, he was not declared till ſeveral days 


after ; but then, to the incredible joy of the people, bis 


election was anounced ; and he took the name of Clement | 
XII. Cardinal Coſcia was one of the cardinals who afiilted 
at the election; but, under pretence of the gout, he avoided 
appearing in public. Every day, however, producing frefi 
proofs of his inſatiable avarice, and the oppreſſions of hi3 
creatures, his holinefs eſtabliſhed two commiſſions; one for 
enquiring into the abufes committed during the late pope- 
dom, and another to examine into the ſtate of the finances 
and the expenditures of public money. The commiſſion- 
ers were very ſevere upon Co/cia's agents, committed their 


perſons to priſons, and confiſcated their effects; but he * | 
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ſelf made ſuch a party at the imperial court, that they durft 


not ſeize his perſon. Being aſſured of that, and having li- 


cence to put up the imperial arms in the front of his houſe, 
he ventured abroad ; and his holineſs, from threatening, be- 
gan to court him; but inſiſted on his reſigning the great pen- 


ions he poſſeſſed from the church, that they might be applied 


to the ſupport of nuncios abroad; in which caſe, he might 
expect his holineſs would be his friend. Coſcia, depending 


upon the imperial protection, at firſt refuſed to comply; but 


the vaſt number of his creatures that were every day arreſted, 
and convicted of the moſt infamous peculations, with the 
extortions and mal- practices proved againſt himſelf; and, 
above all, his being informed, that, if he ſtood longer out, 
he would be forced to comply ; prevailed upon him to offer 
to reſign the archbiſhopric of 4 provided a large pen- 
ſion was ſecured to himſelf out of the revenues. This con- 
dition was rejected, and he was declared incapable of hold- 
ing the archdithopric longer, on account of his notorious in- 
finy. The cardinal found all oppoſition unavailing, and 
ſimply refigned the archbifhopric into the hands of his holi- 
neſs. In the mean while, the Beneventines, who hated the 
cardinal as much as the Romans did, would have pulled his 
palace to the ground, had they not been prevented by a 
ſtrong detachment of ſoldiers fent againſt them by the apo- 
ſtolic commiffary. His other eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſions ſhared 
the fate of his archbiſhopric, for the pope ſeized them all. 


3 


Notwithſtanding all his loſſes, by his deprivations and the Cæſcia flies 
confiſcations of his effects, Caſcia was {till poſſeſſed of im- to Naples. 


menſe fums. Though he had paid a mulct of two hundred 
thouſand crowns, his judges were about to have fined him 
one hundred and fifty thouſand crowns, on account of frefh 
charges againſt him; upon which he withdrew ſecretly from 
Rome, and fied to Naples; having ſecured to himſelf a re- 
mainder of two hundred and twenty thouſand crowns in 
bills of exchange. Mean while, he drew up a ſtate of his 
caſe in the form of a maniteito, complaining molt bitterly 
of the injuſtice done him. 


About this time, a diſpute happened between the court of Diſpute 


Rome and that of Turin, concerning the fiefs of Cœlanza, between 
Coſlanzone, Metaſſa and Cijierna, in the territories of Pied- the pope 
nont, which were claimed by the pope. He was oppoſed by and the 
the king of Sardinia, who had exacted an oath of allegiance court of 
from the ſubjects of the diſputed fiefs. The latter deſpiſed Turin. 


the pope's injunctions, and he aſſembled a conſiſtory to con- 
ſult upon his proceeding againſt them with eccleſiaſtical au- 


thority. The cardinals agreed to the affirmative, and the 


pope thundered out againſt them an excommunication. The 
king of Sardinia had, by this time, recalled his miniſter 
from Rome ; and all manner of correſpondence between the 
two courts was broken up : but, by the mediation of his 


molt chriſtian majeſty, the difference was accommodated, to 
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the ſatisfaction of the court of Turin. Upon cardinal Ceſcig'y 
retreat to Naplzs, his holineſs ordered him to be ſummoned 
to appear at Rome; and, upon his reſuſal, executorial let. 
ters were poſted up; by which the cardinal was declared to 
be degraded, and deprived of all his benefices, and all the 
privileges and prerogatives annexed to his cardinalſhip. The 


collateral council of Naples refuſed to ſuffer thoſe letters to 
be executed within that kingdom; upon which the pope or- 


dered complaints to be made to the court of Vienna; while 
cardinal Cz/c:a wrote the moſt ſubmiſſive letters to his hi. 
neſs, excuſing himſelf, on account of his bad ſtate of health, 
for not immediately throwing himſelf at his feet. 
Conclu- The affairs of the pontificate, ſince that time, have been 
ſion of the either ſo inſignificant as to be improper for a general hiſtory; 
hiſtory of or ſo complicated with thoſe of the other powers of E 6þe, 
Tialy, which the reader will find in the courſe of this work, that 


we ſhall omit them here. The preſent pope ſucceeded Be. | 


nediet XIV. formerly Lambertini; and was elected in 1740, 
His. name is Rezzonico; and, after his acceſſion, he look 


that of Clement XIII. He has the character of being a mo- 
derate prince ; and his pontificate will ever be diſtinguiſhed 
by the politeneſs, and profuſion of honours, with which he 
received his royal highneſs the duke of York, when he vi- } 


Nied Rome in 1704. 
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the hiitory of the Gauls to their conqueſt by Julius Vol. V. 
Cæſar, and from thence to the year 420, when it p. 496. 
is ſuppoſed (for their hiſtory is very dark at that period) | 
tie Franks choſe for their leader, or king, Pharamond, 
who is looked upon to be the founder of tne French mo- 
narchy ; and having purſued that detail to the year 786, 
we ſhall take up the modern hiſtory of France from that 
period, The truth is, though the French made unuſual plan of 
exertions of learning in eſtabliſhing the ancient part of their the hiſtory 
hiſtory, yet it remains ſtill very dark, full of fiction, and of Fraxce. 
unimportant, to almoſt every reader who is not a French- 
man. In the following hiſtory of France, we ſhall obſerve 
the plan we have already purſued of avoiding repetitions, 
by frequent references to the ſame facts that have been de- 
livered in the former part of this hiſtory, which 1s the more 
neceſſary in that of France, as its ſovereigns, and thoſe of 


Germany, were, for ſome ages, the ſame. 3 
Charles the Great had formed the noble defign of joining Partition 


the Rhine to the Danube, which had he been able to com- of Charles 
plete, Germany and France might, to this day, have had the the Grear's 
fame head. While he was employed in that and other empire, 
deſigns, which, however, partook more of zeal than of | 
humanity or juſtice, he was attacked by Godfrey, king of 
the Danes, and other nations, who, in general, were diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Northmans, or Normans, and hav- 
ing ſubdyed them, he ſent great numbers of them to 
Picardy, which might be one reaſon, though the ignorance 

| | Cc 4 of 
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of the time and country have concealed it from us, wk 
the Normans afterwards. ſo eaſily conquered Neuſtriq * 
See modern Normandy. We have already mentioned the impo- 


Vol. VIII. litic diviſion which Charles made of his empire amon 


f ; ; ; IR his 
p. 369. children. His ſon Lewis, had during his lifetime Fa 
F the title of king of Aquitain; but by the deed parc 


made by his father, which is ſtrongly guarded and autheg. 

tic, the father kept in his own hands a paramount power 

ſo long as he lived, over all his ſons and their ſubjects 

The nature of the diviſion made by Charles, by which eat 

part of the preſent French monarchy was given to Lewis, and 

part to his eldeſt ſon Charles, makes it ſomewhat difficult 10 
aſcertain who was the monarch of France after this allo. 

ment; but we ſhall follow the common courſe of hiſtorics 

by conſidering Lewts, the king of Aguitain, as ſuch. That 

prince made a vigorous war upon the Moors in Spain, but 
apparently without great ſucceſs, which may be one reaſon 

why the Gaſcons murmured at his government; but Lewis 
entering their country put them to flight, declaring that 

he would hang up every man of them who ſhould rebel 

for the future. Underſtanding that the rebels intended 

again to attack him in his return from Spain, he obliged 

them to give him hoſtages for the ſafety of his army, which 

: bad the defired effect. ; 

His regu= Upon the death of Charles, the eldeſt ſon of Charles th; 
lations Great, that emperor viſited the ſea coaſts of Boulagre, 
and death. ordered his ſea- ports to be regularly fortified ſo as to ſhelter 
his own ſhips and repel thoſe of the Normans, and other 
pirates, and marched. an army into Bretagne to overawe 

the ſeditious in other provinces. Charles, being now old and 
infirm, by a molt ſolemn and ceremonious act, after con- 
ſulting his prelates and nobility, aſſociated his ſon Lewi: 

with himſelf in the empire. After this, Lewis returned to 
Aquitain, while Charles employed the remaining hours of 

his lite in cares worthy of a monarch, thoſe of providing 

for the quiet of his ſucceſiors, and the welfare of their 
ſubjects. It appears, that, at this time, the modes of ſuc- 
ceſſion to the lands in France, was pretty much the ſame as 

that which prevailed under the Saxon heptarchy. The 
dukes and counts were no other than civil and military 
officers, who, if they deſerved it, inherited their father's 
places; and the revenue of the crown conſiſted in federum, 
paratum, and manſjonaticum, forage, proviſions and furniture. 


o 3 


Lewis the Debonnaire, or, Gentle. 
Hitory of ] \HOUGH we have already written the hiſtery of 


- Leawis as this prince as emperor of Germany, yet it is neceſſary 


king of we ſhould record him here as king of France. Upon the 
France. death of his father, he was in the height of 2 
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br bis civil and military accompliſhments. All the glorious 
hours of his father had not been ſufficient to clear France 
om barbarity; and when Lewis came to the cron he 
bund ſo much trouble in reducing his ſubjects to a tole- 
ble conformity with government, that he had thoughts, 
ud he not been diſſuaded from his reſolution by his father, 
retiring to a monattic life. Though hiſtorians are divid- 
4 with regard to the character of Lewrs, we cannot rank 
tim among the weak princes, when we conſider the tur- 
ence, ignotance, and ſuperſtition of the age he lived in. 
it the time of his father's death he was thirty ſix years of 
ge, and had three ſons, who were afterwards the ſources 
I all the misfortunes he met with. The bad opinion he 
hd conceived againft Walla, grandſon to the famous Charles 
Martel, was inſpired by the biſhop of Orleans, and on his 
Account he treated his own ſiſters, who were thought to be 
do much in /Yalla's intereſt, with unbecoming ſeverity ; 
though Walla appears to have been one of his greateſt 
ubjzcts, One of the reaſons that embroiled him with 
Bernard, king of Italy, was, that prince having been per- 
faded by the biſhops of Milan, and Cremona, that he was 
the head of the Carlovingian houſe, as deſcended from the 
geſt ſon of Charles the Great. His legitimacy, however, 
was diſputed, and the Italian princes, who ſupported him 
merely becaute they affected an independency upon Lewis, 
thandoned him. Being forced to throw himſelf at the feet 
of Lewis, he and Bernard biſhop of Orleans, who had been 
one of his counſellors, with many others of. his party, were 
med beſore the parliament at fix. Bernard was condemn- 
ed to loſe his eyes, and though he begged on his knees for 
mercy, yet the operation was performed ſo un{kilfully, that 
he loſt his life in three days after. Lewis was too much 
raid of the church to puniſh the biſhops with the like 
fyerity ; though they had been the real occaſion of the 
war, All that they ſuffered was deprivation, or impriſon— 
ment, Bernard having been. weak enough, in hopes of 
pardon, to diſcover all his friends, they were ſecured, but 
the laics only ſuffered death or exczcation. 


dy Herman, count of Bretagne, who declared himſelf king. 
Lewis calling a aſſembly general at /annes, raiſed an army 
wainſt the uiurper, who was murdered by his own ſubjects ; 
and Nomenn, à Breton nobleman, who had never entered 
lito the rebellion, was declared count of Bretagne, Lupus, 
count of Gaſcony, followed the example of MAorman, but 
vas oon ſubdued by Pepin king of Aguitain, and ſent pri- 
joner to fix l Chapelle, where his ſentence of death, was 
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Lewes, by this time, in imitation of his father, had de- He di- 
Cared his eldeſt fon, Lothair, his aſſociate in the empire. vides his 
lle created his ſecond ſon, Pepin, king of Aquitain, and empire 
Lewis, his third ſon, whom he had hitherto kept about his among hi: 
own perſon, king of Bavaria. This diviſion was oppoſed ſons, 
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commuted by the emperor, into that of baniſhment. 7,y; 
ſoon found that he had either done too much or too little 
againſt churchmen. They reſented the puniſhments that 
by his own authority, he had inflicted upon their order, and 
the diſpoſitions he had manifeſted for reforming the diſei. 
pline of the church. Leis was devoted to eccleſiaſties and 
the epiſcopal order to a degree of weakneis ; and nothin» 
bur the ſcandalous profligacy of their lives could have pre⸗ 
vailed on him to call out for this reformation. The clergy 
knew their power, and when the emperor endeavoured tg 
force his prelates to reſide on their reſpective ſecs, the 
tound means to introduce into his court Adelard, the abbot 
of Corbie, and elder brother to Halla, who foon won his 
confidence, and though he was the chief ſpring of Bernard; 
rebellion, perſuaded the emperor not only to pardon al! his 
remaining aſſociates, but to reſtore them to their eſtates and 
dignities. Not contented with this, Letuis, at bis defire, 
took Walla for his prime miniſter, and ſubmitted to do pub- 
lic penance for the death of Bernard. 

There is not in human nature perhaps, à more unac- 
countable character than that of a prince who is fond of 
power, but a flave to ſuperſtition; ſuch was Lewrs the De- 
bonarre, who, with his fon, the emperor Lothair, was en- 
tirely governed by Adelard, and his brother Malla. Lewis 


hearing that pope Paſchal I. preſuming upon his goodness, 


281d. 
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had neglected to wait for his confirmation before he aſſum- 
ed the pontifical chair, took fire, and ordered his fon 
Lathair to march with an army into /taly, where he re- eſta- 
bliſhed the imperial authority over the pope ; but he had 
no ſooner left Rome than two noble Romans were beheaded 
in the Lateran palace, for having favoured the young em- 
peror. . Lewis, through the exceſſive weakneſs he had for 
the papal character, pardoned even this audacious cruelty, 
and the ſucceeding pope Hugene II. promiſed to behave 
better. In the mean waile, the emperor ſent the arch- 
biſhop of Rheins to convert the Danes, while he, with his 
two ſons, the kings of Aquitain and Bavaria, entered 
Bretagne with an army, to cruſh a rebellion that was 
breaking out there, Their force being far ſuperior to that 
of the rebels, the chief of whom was one Fomargue, 
they ſubmitted, and an aſſembly of the ſtaies being held 
the ſucceeding ſpring at Aix la Chapelle, Fiomargque, and the 
chief Breton lords, renewed their ſubmiſſions. Soon after, 
underſtanding that the imperialiſts had been defeated on the 
ſide of Spain, the Bretons reſumed their arms, but were de- 
feated and cut in pieces, with their leader Viomarque, by 
Lambert, a French general. 3 
The empreſs Judith, the beloved wife of Lewis, is ad- 
mitted on all hands to have been a woman of intrigue in 
every ſenfe of the word, and poſſeſſed of immoderate an- 
bition. When about the year 823, ſhe was brought to bed 


of a fon, named Charles, ſhe repreſented to her a 
N rue 


that by the imprudent partition he had made of his domi- 
nions her infant was in danger of being unprovided for. 
Lithair was then returned from Rome, where he had been 
crowned emperor, and his father ſeems to have been diſſa- 
tified with his conduct, both on account of his ambition, 
and the management of his war with the Moors and Sara- 
ms, who were victorious in Spain and Italy, and had made 
themſelves maſters of Sicihh. . Count Boniface, a French 
nobleman, equipped a fleet, with which he made a deſcent 
upon Africa; but matters remained till in great diſorder 
through the reſt of the empire. The emperor thought that 


| the making a proviſion for his young ſon Charles, afforded a 


yoper opportunity for checking the power of Lothair, He 
obliged that prince to conſent to his yielding up to his 
young brother the greateſt part of Germany, and to ſwear 
that he ſhould become the infant's guardian and protector 
upon the death of the father. The Mooriſb arms were at 
this time inſulting Aguitern itſelf; but received a ſeaſonable 
repulſe from Bernard, count of Barcelona, whoſe troops 
were too weak for him to purſue his blow. Though Lothair 
was at firſt obliged to diſſemble his diſcontent at the par- 
tion of his empire, yet it ſoon broke out with alarming 
circumſtances ; and a univerſal ſpirit of diſſatisfaction pre- 
yailed all over the empire, at the dangerous aſcendency 
which the empreſs had acquired over the mind of her 


huſband. This was cheriſhed by Lothair, and, in a ſhort The em- 


live, the empire was divided into two parties, that of the pire di- 
empieſs, and that of Lotharr. 


bilhops of France had a right to judge them; but that the ties. 
imperial, had no authority over the epiſcopal, order. The 
lItuation of Lewis between his wife, and eldeſt fon, was ſo 
perplexing to him, that he iſſued a commiſſion, the mem- 
bers of which were called miſt dominici, for enquiring into 


the ſtate of the empire. At the head of this commiſſion was 
Iallz, who, by the death of his elder brother, was now 
adbot of Corbie; and the commiſſioners were to make their 
report to a parliament that was to be held at Aix la Chapelle, 
in the year 829. //alla, either ſoured by the auſterity of 
his life, or prompted by a virtuous indignation, charged 
tic emperor and his courtiers with being the ſources of all 
the public diſtractions, by the unjuſt partition he had made 
of his empire in favour of young Charles, whoſe mother he 
eren accuſed of adultery. 
vas under the influence of Lothair, prevailed with her huſ- 
band to remand him to his cell, and to make Bernard count 
of Harcclona, (whom the public looked upon as her lover) 
nis firſt miniſter. 

The handſome perſon of the count, the gallantry of his The em- 
manners, his courage and ſpirit, favoured this opinion, to peror de- 
Re infinite prejudice of Leibis; but in other reſpects 


The empreſs ſeeing that /Yalle 
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The French clergy, in a vided into 
council aſſembled at Paris, told the two emperors, that the two par- 
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nord's conduct juſtified the choice he had made. He] F 
out a new territory for Charles, comprehending all that p (0 
of Germany that lies within the Danube, the Mains t 
Nectar, and the Rhine, with the country of the Grin 
and the diſtrict which now comprehends Geneva, aud th! 
| Swiſs cantons. Under pretence of a war with the Bram 
* Wͤhao {till refuſed to ſubmit to the imperial authority, Ber. 
nard raiſed an army, to be commanded in chief by the ems 
peror, who required his ſons to join him. At firſt the 
durſt not refuſe; but as Lewis king of Bavaria was * 
his march to the frontiers of Bretagne, part of his army le. 
turned home, and Zewis joined his father with but a hand- 
ful. The Aguitain army offering to ſerve Pepin againſt hu L: 
father; he declared himſelf its head, while Lewis eſcaped £1 
from his father's court and joined him. This rebellion wi 
proved fo formidable, that the emperor Lew:s durſt not face! m. 
it. His wife retired to a monaftery, as Bernard did to kill ii 


his con- government of Catalonia, Pepin, who was at once unna. Wil 4! 
ceſſions. tural, and inſolent, dragged the empreſs by force out of he de 
convent, and obliged her by. threats to prevail on the em- dit 


peror to take a monk's cow), and ſuiter her to aſſume a nun pe 

veil, She made no heſitation in promiſing all this, and wall at 
impoliticly ſuffered to have an interview with her huſband, br 
whom the artful princeſs inſtructed how to behave, and ”: 
1570. Lewis demanded to have a meeting with his nobles 2 tb. 
* - Compeigne. His behaviour there ſeemed to be full of the n. 
P- 373* deepeſt contrition at his paſt conduct; he promiſed to ſuffer f- 
his empreſs to take the veil, but did not mention his own 0 
reſignation of the empire. | 

The rebellion againſt Lewis was compoſed of two mam T 
complicated intereſts, and oppoſite diſpoſitions, to be ſuc- . 
ceſsful. The abbot of St. Dennis, who at the ſame time de 

held the abbies of St. Madard de Soiſſons, and St. Germain, di 

and was one of the moit powerful princes in France, raiſed 
troops againſt the emperor, and he was joined by tze be 
biſhops of Vienne, Amiens, and Lyons, and they declared au ©0 

who refuſed to follow them to be the enemies of God and de 

the church. Lotbair was at this time in Itah; but hearing Tan 

how matters were ſituated in France, he returned thither In 

with his army. It is more than probable, that had tie 5: 
emperor been prevailed upon to pronounce his abdication 
before the return of Ztzair; Pepin would have uſurped fi 

the empire, and that Zoihair was diſſatisfied with his con- el 
duct, and of that of his brother Lewis. The majority of the de 


rebels under the two latter, who were attached to Lothary 4 
ſeem likewiſe to have been diſguſted with Pepin; for. upon fo 


the arrival of Lothair, each retired to his own dominions ag 
and left their elder brother in full poſſeſſion of his fathers 7 
perfon. Finding that the latter, by bis mild deportment Bn 


had touched many of the rebels witn compaſſion, he vi. 
| | | Contents: al 
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contented with placing about his perſon certain monks, 

whom he gained over, and employed them (one G:mbaud 
ecially) as his agents with the German princes, whom 

they found ready to take arms in his behalf. The report of 

this encouraged Lewis, who by Gombaud's addreſs had 

ſecretly brought over Pepin to his party, The Germans He re- 
jemanding an aſſembly at Nimeguen, Lothair durſt not re- covers his 
fuſe his father the liberty of preſiding in it, and the ſenti- empire. 
ments of the members were ſo much in favour of the old 
emperor, that he had the courage to order ſome of the chief 

rebels to lay down their arms, and to ſummon his ſon 

Lithatr to appear before his tribunal, which he was oblig- 

ed to do, and to throw-himſelf at his father's feet, where, 

with tears in his eyes, he implored his pardon. His ſub- 

miſion daunted the rebels ſo much, that they made no re- 

ſiſtance, and in an aſſembly which was ſoon after held at 

Aix, the chief of them were put to death, and the reſt con- 

demned to exile. This amendment of the emperor's affairs 

did not ariſe from any real affection the French had for the 

perſon of Lewis, but from the diſunion of his rebels; and 

after his reſtoration (as we may call it) the like diſunion 

broke out among his friends. The pope, Gregory XIV. 

was of opinion, that the vows of the empreſs in taking 

the veil were void, becauſe they were involuntary. The 

monk Gombaud thought himſelf entitled by his ſervices to be 

firſt miniſter ; and though Bernard was now returned to 

court, he eaſily perceived that either through the incon- 

ſtancy or ambition of the emprefs, he had but little power. 

The condition of being admitted to the imperial favour 

was the party ſigning his aſſent to the allotment that had 

been made for young Charles; and to give it the greater vali- 

dity, Lothair was degraded from the dignity of emperor, 

but allowed to retain that of king of /taly ; and even there 

he was not to act but by directions from the imperial 

court, The kings Pepin and Lewts, found they were no 

better than ſubſtitutes to the empreſs, and readily embraced 

an alliance with their brother Lothair and count Bernard. 

In conſequence of this alliance, the kings of Aguitain and bid. 
Bavaria took arms; and the reader has already ſeen how p. 376. 
the rebellion was cruſhed by the emperor, who ſent 

the king of Aquitain priſoner from Orleans to Treves; but 
eſcaping from his eſcort upon the road, he raiſed a freſh re- 

dellion, upon which the emperor declared the kingdom of 
Aguitain to be forfeited, and beſtowed it upon his youngeſt 

fon, Charles, who was then no more than nine years of 

age. This freſh act of partiality in favour of the empreſs 
fulith's ſon, renewed the public diſcontents at the emperor, 


eſp 


and Joſt him the hearts of many Germans, as well as French. 


Lothair had then an army in Itaiy, and the papal power P ape 
every day gaining ground, both in France end —— Gregory 
| * chief 
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declares chiefly through the differences between the emperor and 
againſt his ſons, which rendered the friendſhip of the Pope tg 
him. either party of infinite conſequence. When the u 
biſhops addreſſed bim as their brother, he reproved then 
for having the inſolence to treat him with ſo much familia 
I rity. The neceflity which Lothair had for his countenance 
| encreaſed his influence and importance in the eygs of the 
public. He repreſented that having been crowned emyergr 
by a Roman pontiff he could not be degraded from that 
dignity, and that his brothers being acknowledged (ye. 
reigns by his holineſs they could not forfeit their kingdoms 
This application flattered the pride of Gregory, who was 
willing to know in what degree of eſtimation his authority 
was held without the bounds of ah. He therefore agreed 
to repair in perſon to France and Germany, where his pre. 
ſence turned the ſcale againſt the old emperor. The eccle. 
ſiaſtics, in general, declared againſt him, and the abbot gf 
Corbie reſumed his arms, though there is reaſon to beliese 
that the diſlike entertained by his ſubjects againſt the empreſs 
gave them too fair a pretext for their rebellion. The pope 
was reproached by the archbiſhop of Mentz, for lending his 
countenance to ſo unnatural a proceeding ; but the preſence 
of his holineſs, and the force of gold, debauched from their 
duty the troops of the old emperor, whoſe perſon fell once 
more under the power of his 8 and he was formally but 
haſtily depoſed, while Lothair ſeated himſelf in his throne; 
the empreſs was ſhut up in a monaſtry at Tortona, and 

young Charles confined a priſoner in a caſtle. 1 
| He again The indecent and cruel behaviour of Lothair towards his 
recovers father brought about another revolution in his favour. 
| his affairs. After his degradation, in which the chief eccleſiaſtics of Kil 


rance and Germany aſſiſted, he was cloathed in a peniten- Cie 
tial habit, and ſhut up in a convent, where his behaviour an 
was ſo meek and reitgned, that it touched the hearts of the Gs 
monks and inferior eccleſiaſtics, who were on no good terms e 
with their ſuperiors. The biſhop of Mentz made the king . 
of Bavaria ſenſible that he was working his own deftruc- be 
tion in that of his father; and leaving himſelf at the mercy 19 
of Lotbair, who was equally perfidious and ambitious, lt 
7314. Count Bernard, notwithſtanding all he had ſuffered from 1 
8. the emperor, made the like repreſentions to the king of £0 
P. 37 Aquitain, and both thoſe princes took the field in order to Cc 
deliver Lew:rs from the tyranny of his eldeſt fon, Lothair / 
could not withſtand the confederacy, which was joined by I 
ſome of the chief noblemen of France. After ſhutting up 
his father, who remained ſtill clothed in ſackcloth (and 0 
* humbled though undaunted) and his brother Charles in the a 
abbey of St Dennis, he retired to Burgundy, which he 12- t 
vaged; but was at laſt forced again to throw hiaſeif at the { 


feet 0 
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and et of his father, and in the ſight of the whole army to 

4% Wl inploce bis pardon with tears. N 5 

nd The acts which, through the ſuperſtitions of the time, and pu- 

dem ere thought neceſſary for the reitoration of Levis, being niſhes his 
formed in an aſſembly at Thionville, Ebbo, archbiſhop enemies, 


9 'f Rheins, who was under the greateſt obligations to Lewis, ibid. 
the nd had performed the ceremony of his degradation with 
Tor eculiar inſolence and barbarity, read his recantation, and 
bat {elivered in the reſignation of his biſhopric, which was all 


de. WM the puniſhment he met with. | 
The intrigues and ambition of the empreſs Judith did Makes an 


not ſuſſer her huſband long to enjoy this gleam of returning unjuſt 
ity WY ranquility. That ſhe might make ſure of the gift of ſettlement 
eq Inuitain, ſhe entered into a moſt unnatural negotiation with of his 
laalair, after he had been pardoned by his father; though empire. 
his accomplices had been ſeverely puniſhed. Lothair knew 
of ber aim and her motives, and thought to compaſs his ends 
without being obliged to her, though he did not diſcourage 
the negotiation. He endeavoured to form connections with 


E 

0 the Italian noblemen, which gave umbrage to the pope, 
lis and he complained to the emperor, who prepared to maich. 

ce to Rang at the head of an army; but was prevented by a 

ir freſh deſcent which the Norman pirates made on the coaſts 

ce of France. In the mean while, ſhe had influence enough 

at yer Lewis to declare her ſon Charles king of Neuſtria, 


which comprehended Upper Burgundy, Alſace, Swiſſerland and 

duabia, or, according to others, all the territory lying be- 

tween the Loire, the Rhone, the Meuſe, and the Ocean, the 

king of Bavaria ſubſcribing to the deed. But he pleaded 

compulſion, as being in the power of the emprets, as did 

king Pepin, whoſe deputy ſubſcribed to it likewiſe, and who 

tied in the year 837, leaving behind him two ſons Pepin, 

and Charles, beſides two married daughters. Though he 

died poſleſſed of Aguitain, which bad been reſtored to him; 

yet the empreſs prevailed with her huſband to deprive 

Pepin's children of all their inheritance, and once more to 

beftow it upon her fon Charles; and ſhe obliged Cothair to 

agree to the new partition, by the bait of adding to his 

lialian dominions Burgundy, Lyons, Franche Comte, part of 

Lirrain, of the Palatinate, of Triers, Cologne, Alſace, Fran- 

coma, Nuremberg, Thuringia, Saxony, and Priefland. Ac- 

cording to others, Charles was to be put into poſſeſſion of 

/quitain, and Lothair of all the reſt of his brother Pepin's 

French dominions. | | 
This iniquitous partition was. oppoſed by the great lords Which js 

of Aquitain, and by Lewis of Bavaria; and the former took oppoied 

arms in behalf of young Pepin, whom they looked upon as bv the 


19 
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their la vful ſovereign. Lewts, old and infirm as he was, French, 
ſoon reduced his ſon Lewis of Bavaria to drop his arms, and 


iK him pardon ; but during the expedition he contracted a 
| | difurcer 
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his giving the inveſtiture of Aquizarn to his fon Char, 
9 


Lewis of 
Bavaria 
again 


rebels. 


time, rendered it mortal. He was ſo impreſſed with the 


Death of 
the em- 
peror. 
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diſorder, which terminated in a defluxion upon his lun 
and afterwards proved mortal. The people of Anil 
remaining ſtill in arms, Zew:s appointed an aſſembly cx 
their ſtates at Chalons, upon the Scam, where he laid befoll 
them, in the moſt plauſible manner he could, the reaſon; q 


and promiſed to make ſuitable proviſions for his grandſyn,. 
the ſons of Pepin, His preſence and authority overawed 
the majority of the prelates, and the lords of great fie. 
but the people in general refuſed either to acknowledge 
Charles for their ſoveregn, or to put young Pepin into his 
grandfather's hands. Leꝛuis, not being able to prevail jn 
this point, retired to Poitiers, and next ſpring finding that 
his indiſpoſition ſtil] continued, he heard that his unnatural 
ſon, the king of Bavaria, had again rebelled, and over-xun 
the greateſt part of Germany. This news reached him in 
the beginning of Lent, which he had uſed to ſpend in 3 
moſt exemplary manner. Leaving part of his troops in 
France for the protection of his wife, and his ſon Charly, 
he advanced with the other part towards Aix la Chapelle 
againſt his ſon Lewis, who precipitately abandoned all his 
conqueſts, | | | 

The doctrine of judicial aſtrology was at that time, and 
for many ages after, very prevalent at the French court; and 
the head aſtrologer was generally conſulted in all affairs of 
moment. Though the indiſpoſition of Letois was far from 
being dangerous, yet the appearance of a comet at this 


opinion of its portending his death, that he ordered himſeff 
to be carried to an iſland in the Rhine, remarkable for its 
wholeſome air, where being conſigned to ſolitude, his ſpilit 
were preyed upon by chagrin at the thoughts of his ſons 
unnatural behaviour. Finding his end approach after fix 
weeks lingering, he ſent for his friends, eſpecially his bro. 
ther, the-biſhop of Mentx, who had always been ſteady in 
his allegiance, and divided his treaſure and effects between 
his family, the churches, and the poor; but declared, that 
though he had pardoned his ſon Lewis, yet his behaviour 
had brought him to his grave. His death happened on the 


twenty-firſt of June 840. 


To what we have already ſaid of his character, we may 
add, that too much modeſty, and a diſturſt of his own 
talents, rendered him a prey to the arts and creatures of hi 
two wives, of whom he was diſtractedly fond. The ik 
prevailed upon him to make the partition of his dominion? 
among his three ſons, which, as we have already obſervech 


was the ſource of his troubles, and the latter, to violate that 


partition, which compleated them. By his firſt wife, Ermer 
grade, beſides his three ſons, he had five daughters; Alp, 
the wife of Begon, count of Paris; Genie, * 

| verardy 
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duke of Frinli; the ſon of which marriage was 
afterwards king of Italy; Hildegarde, who eſ- 

e famous count Thierri, Adelaide, married firſt to 


Ing, Furr ar d, 

an Berengar, 
T: of: pouſed th | 
ere count Conrade, 


d Retrude, who died unmarried. 


* 
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on; — 


77%) ol Charles the Bald. 


ther Charles, then no more than ſeventeen years of age, 
that after ſeizing Worms, he made an attempt upon Francł- 


ura rt; but being vigorouſly oppoſed by Lewis, he deſiſted, 
un and concluded a truce for three months. He then recom- 
1 in WM mended the intereſt and the juſtice of young Pepin's claim 
n 2M to Charles and his mother; but at the ſame time fomented a 
in eebellion in favour of Pepin, and uſed all kind of arts to 


rles, keep up a difference between them, and to prevent Pepin 
i from repairing to the afſembly at Bruges, where an accom- 
his WW modation was propoſed to be ſet on foot. In the mean 

while, he made uſe of the truce which he had concluded 
and with Lewis to attack Charles, who did all he could to ap- 
and peaſe him, his affairs being embroiled at home, both by the 
of iſaffection of the Aguitainers, and the frequent deſcents of 
on the Norman pirates. Charles finding all his attempts to de- 
this BW precate the wrath of his elder brother ineffectual, put him- 
the WW {elf at the head of a ſmall but choſen, army, commanded by 


{if WW friends he could depend upon; while Lothair collected to- 
is Wi gether the remains, which were numerous and powerful, of 


the rebels to his father; and Pepin of Aquitain beſieged 


ons Bourges. Charles raiſed the ſiege of Bourges, in which his 
fix mother was, and beat Pepin, though he thereby endangered 
ro» the ſafety of his friends, and gave Latbair an opportunity 
in Nef over-running all the tract between the Meuſe and the 
den WM Seine. 


be ſettled in an aſſembly, to be held at Attigni. Lothair 
violated every article of it, by cantoning his troops along 


vn the Seine, and again attacking Lewis of Bavaria, with 
111 Whom he had likewiſe prolonged the truce. The intereſt 
i ef Charles and Lewis now became the ſame. After various 


negotiations, marches, and countermarches, they found 
means to effect a junction of their troops, and Lotharr be- 
Ing likewiſe joined by Pepin of Aquitain, both parties re- 
ſolved to leave their ſeveral claims to be decided by the 


i, Bord. A bloody battle was fought near Fontency, on the 
to twenty- fifth of June 842, in which Lothair and Pepin were 
„ Peteated; and it is ſaid, that no fewer than a hundred thou- 


ap Fo D d ſand 


and afterwards to Robert le Fort, count of 


4OI 


eig 5 OT HAIR aſpired to be maſter of his father's undivid- Ambition 
L ed empire. Taking advantage of the youth of his bro- of Lothair. 


ibid. 
P- 39 os 


f 
Fs! 


The filial duty of Charles not only confirmed but encreaſ. He is dif. 
ed his friends; but he choſe the method of negotiation, and appointed 
a truce was concluded till a final accommodation could byCharler. 
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402 | A GENERAL HISTORY 
ſand men were killed on both ſides. The victory however; 
was far from being deciſive, though it was for ſome ume 
attended with the beſt of conſequences to the conquerors 
who lived together (which is ſeldom ſeen among princes) 4 
brothers ought. Ms 

Deciſion The biſhops of France, at that time, were aſſembled in a 

of the body, pretended to be above the pope, and when Provoked. 

elergy in even threatened to excommunicate him. The two brothers 
favour of ſummoned a council of thoſe biſhops and abbots at 4; lg 
him and Chapelle; and after long examinations concerning the mif. | 

Zewis of behaviour of Zothair, he was declared to have forfeited all 

Germany, Tight to the crown of France; though others fay, that the 

ſentence extended to all his dominions, but that is impro- 
bable, and againſt the truth of hiſtory. We muſt however, 
be of opinion, that in this ſentence the dominions of Leis 
of Bavaria were included, and the form of proceeding 
Juſtihes us, not only in that, but in the account we hare 
given of the power aſſumed by the French clergy of thoſe 
days. After enumerating and cenſuring the multifarious 
crimes committed by Z:thazrr, they aſked the two brothers 
Whether they intended to govern like him, or according to 
the laws of God, and the land. The firſt part of the 
queſtion they anſwered in the negative, the other in the 
affirmative; upon which, the preſident of the afſembly 
addreſſing himſelf to the two kings, made uſe of the 
following words, Receive the kingdom by the authority 
of God, and govern it according to his divine will: we 
adviſe you, we exhort you, we command you fo to do.“ 

Whatever conſtructions may be put upon this celebrated 

tranſaction, we are of opinion that the whole of it 

amounts to no more than that, the two princes finding the 
people divided with regard to the primogeniture of Lothairy 
were reſolved to have a deciſion in their favour from the 

Clergy, who by the imprudence, chicky, of the late emperor, 

were poliefied of great temporal, as well ſpiritual, power, 

which they obtained; but that the aſſembly were far from e 

pretending to ſet aſide the right that Lothair had to the do- 0 

. minions left him by his father. TT Wo 

Reflection Holtaire, a celebrated writer is of opinion, That the P? 


*o 


8 authority annexed to the character of biſhops, and the ve- ſa 
neration the people had for them, were the inftruments v. 
| | made uſe of by kings to ſerve their own purpoſes. Theſe u 
; eccleſiaſtics ſhewed much more weaknefs than grandeur, in WM p. 
; thus determining the right of kings, in fervile compliance w 
; to the orders of the ſtronger party.” This writer is too th 
g general in his cenſure. The doubts which muſt naturally pr 
| ariſe in the minds of the people concerning the rights of th 
| the two younger brothers, in bar of the primogeniture, fe- w 


quired to®be reſolved, and this could be done only by the MI yi 
aſſembly in which they had the greateſt confidence, that of ta 


the clergy; nor can we ſes the leaſt abſurdity in ſuch an 
| ” allemb!s 


«N:mbly commanding two princes who had ſubmitted their 
claim to its determination, to govern according to the 
divine will, eſpecially after they had ſolemnly promiſed 19 
to do. If the clergy aiterwards ſtretched their power too 
fr, their proceedings cannot affect the caſe we have here 
amined. | 
"T hat the two princes wanted only to have the matter of 7874. 
tight determined in their favour appears from the conſe- A new 
uence ; for they did not at all ſhew themſelves averſe to partition 
an equitable compromiſe, which ar length took place, as of do- 
the reader may ſee in a preceding part of this work. Italy, minions, 
Hquitain, and Bavaria, were divided into three equal 
portions; and Lothair, in right of his primogeniture, was to 
have the preference of choice. Aguzrtain, and the country 
between the Loire and the Meuſe, fell to Charles; for which 
jeaſon, we conſider him, at this period, as king of France 
only. Pepin, ſon to the king of Aquitain, having been ex- 
cluded, impolitically, if not unjuſtly, from receiving any 
benefit by the late partition, continued at the head of a 
conſiderable body of his father's ſubjects, while the Norman 
and the Bretous laid waſte the fineſt provinces of France; 
The three brothers threatened them, but their menaces had 
no effect. The empreſs Fudith was now dead, and Charles 
put to death Bernard, who had made fo noble a figure in 
his father's reign, and had been created duke of Langucdec. 
It was common in thoſe days for princes to grant either Charles 
for money, or ſervices, large fiefs to their ſubjects, who bribes the 
holding them by military tenures, were in fact obliged al- Nermans; 
ways to have a body of troops in their ſervice. This rend- 
ered it difficult for a lord paramount to diſpoſſeſs or puniſh 
any. of them, otherwiſe than by arreſting them while they 
were attending at their court, which ſeems to have been the 
cale with Bernard, who lay a year in priſon before he was 
put to death. His ſon Villiam was at the head of his fa- 
ther's military tenants, and joined Pepin of Aguitain, and 
every day encreaſed the miſeries of France by the ravages 
of the Bretons, who pretended to be a people independent 
of that crown, and the invaſions of the Normans, who took 
Ran, and plundered Paris in the year 845. It is hard to 
ſay, what the conſequences might have been, had thoſe in- 
vaders been under any regular command; but though they 
undoubtedly had their leaders, they ſeem to have had no 
principle of unity, either in a king or a general. Charles 
was then encamped at St. Dennis, and inftead of fighting 
them, he gave them ſeven hundred weight of ſilver, whicu 
prevailed upon them to retire, and to promiſe ſolemnly that 
they never would renew their viſits. The party of Pepin 
was all this time encreafing, and Charles was obliged to 
yield him up great part of his father's dominions upon his 
taking an oath of homage and fealty. | 
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and be- 
comes 
hated by 
his ſub. 
jects. 


A family, 
compact. 


Which is 
broken by 
Lothair. 


A GENERAL HISTORY 

About this time, a remarkable alteration appeared in fe 

_ diſpoſition and conduct of Charles. The misfortunes and 
difficulties he encountered in his youth had rendered him 

modeſt, ſubmiſſive, and tractable, and above all obſequious 

to the clergy, characters which were effaced in his man. 

hood. At the time we now treat of, he was rapacious 

headſtrong, deſpotie and tyrannical, and conſequently un- 

popular. Finding that he had ſome reſpite by the bargain 

he had made with the Normans, he attacked the Breton, 


who twice beat his army. The prince of Bretagne, how. 


ever, was ſo moderate that he purchaſed his peace of Charles, 
who was again about to hare entered his country, by pro. 
miſes of ſubmiſſion and obedience, | 
France had now a proſpect of enjoying fome tranquility, 
when, inſtead of the Norman, ſhe was harraſſed by the 
Mooriſh privateers, and the calamities which now diſtreſſed 
every part of the empire of Charles the Great, forced his 
three ſurviving grandſons, though they hated and diſtruſted 
each other, to unite themſelves by a confederacy which 
was to ſupport their mutual intereſts, and to determine the 
mode of ſucceſſion to their reſpective dominions. This 
propoſal aroſe from Leis king of Bavaria, or, as he was 
then called, king of Germany; and from the neceſſity of the 
meaſure itſelf, as the great ſubjects of the houſe of Charl:- 
magne taking advantage of the invaſions of the Moors, the 
Normans, the Huns, and various other barbarous nations, 
were every day looſening the bands of the dependency upon 
their refpective ſovereigns, who were in actual danger of 
having nothing left them but a nominal authority. A meet- 
ing was accordingly held between Leothair, Lew:s, and 
Charles, at Merſen, near Maeſtricht, where they reſolved 
mutually to ſupport*each other, and that among the de- 
ſcendents of Charlemagne no regard ſhould be had ro primo- 


geniture, ſo as to affect their independency or intereſts, 


excepting the endearments due to conſanguinity. 

In 84b, France was again filled with civil commotions, 
which were generally raiſed by eccleſiaſtics, and every day 
produced battles fought by biſhops, abbots, and monks, 
with very conſiderable bloodſhed. Hugues, a natural fon of 
Charles the Great, who was abbot of St. Puintin, was killed 
before Tholauſe, and two biſhops were made priſoners in one 
of thoſe quarrels, while the Normans, in breach of their en- 
gagements, renewed their ravages on the eoaſt of France, 
and laid fiege to Bourdeaux. It happened fortunately for 
Charles that he had then made peace with the doors, who 
had been defeated in Spain, and railing an army he beat the 
invaders, and ſunk ſome of their ſhips, and forced them to 
raiſe the ſiege of Bourdeaux, which then belonged to Pepin 
of Aguitain. Charles no ſooner returned to Paris than the 
Nermans renewed their viſits, and being favoured by the 


Fetus entered Bourdeaux, which they plundered, het 
| a j 
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ity of Aquitain imputed this diſgrace and diſaſter to the 
inactivity of Pepin, and in gratitude to Charles they crown- 
ed him a of Aquitain at Orleans, and he received their 


oaths of fealty. 


Lothair reproached Charles for breaking the family con- Bretagne 


han- ;cntion by the peace he had made with the Saracens, who erected 


vain Leis rejected the propoſal. The differences among the 
0, Wl cocclefiaftics of France ſtill continuing, the ravages of her 


v- Wl coafts by pirates of all nations, were renewed, and Pepin 
1e, ccaffembling his friends recovered great part of his domi- 
o- bions. This encouraged Nomenon, the prince or duke of 


| Bretagne, already mentioned, to revolt, and having by the 
i'r; aſſſtance of count Lambert taken Rennes, he again aſſumed 
the Wi the title of king, and dying ſoon after, he left it to his ſon, 
led Heriſpce, who in a bloody battle defeated the forces of 
Nis Charles. Herifpee offered to become a feodatory to the crown 
ed of France, a term in thoſe days amounting to little leſs than 
ch independency, and Charles, who after his defeat had retired 
he Wil © Argiers, was obliged to accept of his propoſal. Charles 
bis vas more fortunate on the ſide of Aguitain, where Pepin, 
and his brother Charles fell into his hands; and he ſhut 
them both up in convents. | 


death of Lothair, and the events that followed it. At this 
time, the people of Aquitain again revolted, on account of 


to his government, to ſend an army commanded by his fon 
Lewis, to take poſſeſſion of the French crown. In the 
mean while, Pepin of Aquitain eſcaped out of his monaſtery, 
and the Aquzzarners declaring for him drove the Germans out 
of their country; but Pepin being diſſatisfied with their in- 
conſtancy, compromiſed matters with his uncle Charles, 
. diſtinction ſake, we are now to call Charles the 
Bald, and retired to Germany. 


terval are not known; but it is certain, that thinking 
himſelf ill uſed by Charles, he joined the Normans, and 
aſſiſted them in ravaging his own country. The miſma- 
nagement of Charles the Bald, joined to the inconſtancy of 
the Aquitainers, effected another revolution in favour of 
Pepin, who was ſoon after expelled, and Lewis of Ger- 
many was again invited to take poſſeſſion of the crown 
of Fquitain, Charles all at once found himfelf defert- 

| 11 ed, 


had brought his kingdoms to the brink of ruin, and ſollicited into a 
un- Lewis of Germany to enter into an alliance againſt him, but kingdom. 


We have already ſeen the ſtate of the empire upon the 2814. 


the ſeverity ſhewn to their prince. Charles, in chaſtiſing Revolu- 
the Aguitainers, proceeded ſo cruelly, that Lewis of Germany lutions in 
took advantage of the general diſaffection of his ſubjects France. 


Charles the Bald, in order to fix the Aquitainers, declared Charles 
his ſoon king of Aguitain, which had ſo good an effect, excom- 
that they gave a total defeat to the Norman invaders, whom municated 
they had before uſed to join, and ſcarcely three of them and de- 
eſcaped to their ſhips. Pepin's adventures during this in- poſed. 
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ed, and applied to his uncle the count of Suabia for lis 
advice. The count gave it with great freedom, and 
told him that his misfortunes were owing to his ill conduc. 
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fluence of his brother Lewis of Germany, aſſiſted by ſome 
other biſhops, 2nathematiſed and depoſed him, was reduced 
fo low as to publiſh a reſcript, containing the following ex- 
preſſions, At leaſt, the archbiſhop ought not to have 
proceeded to depoſe me, before I had appeared before the 
biſhops who conſecrated me king: it was juſt that I ſhould 
frit have undergone their cenſure, to whole paternal cor- 
rection and chaſtiſement I was always ready to ſubmit 
- ah He publiſhed other reſcripts, addreſſed to the no- 
bility, and offered to refer his paſt and future conduct to 2 
full and free aſſembly, or parliament, to be held at Verberi; 
but threatened to treat all who ſhould not comply with his 
Leabis of propoſal as rebels. All thoſe reſcripts did him no ſervice, 
Germany The Normans again invaded France; Charles, with a thin at- 
crowned tendance, was obliged to fly to the extremity of his king- 
king of dom, and Lewis was crowned king of France by the arch— 
France, biſhop of Szns, who was in his turn excommunicated by the 
prelates of Charles the Bald's party. Even Pepin of Aquitain, 
and Lothair king of Lorrain, fon to the emperor Lothair, 
had conſented to the coronation of Charles, who ſeemed 
now to have no dependence but upon the levity and incon- 

ſtancy of his ſubjefts. 5 
Charles Conrade, and Wolf, ſons to the count of Suabia, had 
recovers joined Lerois in the new revolution, and perſuaded him to 
his crown. ſend back bis German troops, and to truſt entirely to the 
Kaatffections of his French ſubjects. Lewis conſented, and ſent 
| them to treat with Charles (with whom they all along ſe- 
q cretly correſponded) about his renouncing all pretenſions 
i to the crown of France. When Lewis ſent back his troops, 
( he paid them, and thereby exhauſted his treaſury, T he two 
3B brothers informed Charles of thoſe circumſtances, and, as be 
| ſtill retained a ſmall army under his command, he recovered 
] his crown, which Lewis had neither treaſure nor friends to 
defend, without the leaſt difficulty. It is neceſſary that the 
i reader of the following hiftory ſhould obſerve, that at the 
i ; time we now treat of, the preſent kingdom of France, be- 
| : Hides the feodatory kingdom of Bretagne, contained four 
other kingdoms poſſeſſed by the deſcendents of Charles the 
Great; that of France, preperly ſo called, that of Lorrain, 
which owned Lethair, the ſecond ſon of the emperor Lothair, 
for its maſter ; and that of Arles, or Provence, which con- 


| ſiſted of Provence, Dauphiny, and part of the ancient king- | 
[ = dom of Burguady, and was held by Charles, the third ſon of 


4 | the ſame emperor, and the kingdom of Aguitain. The laſt 
| Kingdom, as we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve, continued 
1 Jong to be governed by its own princes, | Thi 


v 


Charles perceiving that the archbiſhop of Sens had by the in. 
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The king of Lorrain, from being the intimate friend of Affairs of 


To 


Charles the Bald, had fided with Lewis of Germany; and when Lorrais, 


the revolution in favour of Charles took place, he returned 
with readineſs to his alliance with him, and complimented 
him upon his reſtoration 3 but in the mean time he offered 
his mediation to the two uncles, which was the more ne- 
ceſſary, as the Normans had actually made a ſettlement on 
4he Seine, and the Saone, after plundering the richeſt pro- 
vinces of the kingdom. The interview between the two 
brothers took place; but the hiſtory of Lorrain at this time 
js equally uncommon as infamous. Lothair had married 
Theutbzrge, the daughter of Hubert, duke or count of 
Outre-le-mont-joure ; but being paſſionately fond of 77alrade 
his concubine, he charged his lawful wife with inceſt 


with her brother Hubert, and according to the ſuperſtitious 


cuſtoms of thoſe times, ſhe proved her innocence by her 
champion ſtanding the ordeal of boiling water, which was 

erformed by the accuſed thruſting his arm to the bottom 
ofa veſſel filled with boiling water, and bringing from thence 
a ring. The arm being ſealed up for three days, if no 
marks of ſcalding then appeared upon it, the party was 
then declared innocent. We ſhall not here examine into 
the poſſibility of this being performed without ſcalding; but 
it is certain, that Gonſier, archbiſhop of Cologne, confeſſor 
to the king, and father or uncle of JZalrade, ſwore that 
the queen had confeſſed to him her being guilty of inceſt, 
upon which Lothair renewed the proceſs, during the de- 
pendence of which, the queen and her brother eſcaped to 
France, where they were received and protected by Charles 
the Bald, The conſequence was, that Lothair married 
Malrade; and Gonfier, with ſome other biſhops, decreed the 
RO to be valio, and that the qucen had been guilty of 
inceſt. | 


Charles was at this time at war in Pretagne, where one and of 
Solomon, after killing Heriſpee, aſſumed the title of king, Bretagne. 


and beat the troops of Charizs, who however, found means 
to engage in his intereſt Robert le Fort, or the Stout; one of 
the bett captains of that age, and made him governor of 
the dutchy of France, by which we are to underſtand the 
country between the Seine and the Loire. The loſs that 
Charles ſuſtained in Bretagne was not compenſated by his 


ſucceſs in Normandy, where he employed, by the payment of 


a large ſum of money, a body of Normans, ſeated on the 
Same, under a famous freebooter, one 7/a:land, to diſpoſſeſs 
a colony of their countrymen ſettled on the banks of the 
Seine, and upon the iſland of Oi/elle, Wailand attacked the 
latter with a fleet of two hundred and ſixty boats, called fn 


thoſe days ſhips, and obliged them to ranſom themſelves 


by paying him ſix thouſand pounds in gold and ſilver, a 


lum of which we can at preſent have no edequate idea. 
3 ; — . 4 | | ; Charles 
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Charles however, found himſelf in a more undeſirable fitys, 
tion than before, for the vanquiſhed made their conquerops 

= their protectors, and remained in their ſettlements, 

Domeſtic Charles the Bald, at this time, was engaged in an unſyc. 

troubles ceſsful expedition againſt his nephew the king of Provence 

of Charles Returning from thence, he employed count Robert le Fort 
the Bald. againſt the Normans, whom he defeated, and forced them 
to give him hoſtages for their departure out of the kingdom, 
The treachery of Wailand, whom Charles the Bald was 
obliged again to take into his ſervice, and the growing 
numbers of the Normans, prevented this capitulation from 
taking place. Judith, the daughter of Charles the Bald, had, 
according to the French hiſtorians, been married to two kings 
of the Veli Saxons, father and ſon, and returning to France, 
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ſhe eloped with Baldwin, who is called the Forreſter if 


Flanders, while Lewis, the eldeſt ſon of Charles, and his 

ſecond ſon the king of Aquitain, married likewiſe without 

his conſent. The family of Charles the Great was at this 

time filled with domeſtic diſſentions. Carloman, the ſon of 

Lewis of Germany, rebelled againſt his father, and the 

legates who had been ſent by pope Nicholas I. to examine 

into the validity of the king of Lorrain's marriage, were 

diverted by his money from executing their commiſlion; but 
they prevailed upon Charles the Bald to pardon his daughter 
. Fudiib, and to give her hufband Baldioin the fee of the 

earldom of Flanders as her fortune. 

Death of The corruption of the two legates coming to the pope's 
the king knowledge, he depoſed the archbiſhops of Cologne, and 
of Arles. Treves, who had declared Lothair's marriage to be valid, and 
| annulled the whole of the proceſs. Lothair had bought his 
brother, the emperor's frieadſhip on this occaſion, by the 

ceſſion of the fine country of Alſace; and the emperor 

ſhut up the pope in the church of St. Peter; but being in- 

formed of the treachery of the prelates, he baniſhed them 

out of his dominions. Upon the death of the king cf 

Arles, Charles the Bald ſeems to have been excluded from 

all ſhare in his ſucceſſion, which was divided between the 
emperor and Lothair. | | 2 IS 

In the year 864, Charles the Bald reduced to his duty his 

ſon, the king of Aguitain, who was ſoon after unfortunately 

killed; forced the king of Bretagne to do him homage ; te- 

pulſed the Normans, and made priſoner Pepin of * 

who was at their head. The Normans in thoſe days were 
heathens, and Pepin being more than ſuſpected of having 

apoſtatized, the prelates and nobles who were appointed to 

try him, condemned him to death ; but through the mo- 
deration of Charles he died under a ſlight confinement. The 

repeated invaſions of the Normans, and the Danes, who had 

killed Robert le Fort in battle, continued the diſtrefles of 

Charles, whoſe kingdom was ſo much exhauſted by * 
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zes he had paid them, that he was obliged to raiſe the 
ph o four thouſand pounds in ſilver by a capita- 


tion tax. 


In 867 he annexed the county of Contentein to the king- and of 
zom of Bretagne, and conferred the kingdom of Aquitarn the king 
ypon his eldeit ſon Lewis, by which be made both princes his of Lor- 
friends, and diſſolved the dangerous connections between raiz. 


them, The marriage affair of the king of Lorrain, which, 
was a moſt iniquitous. tranſaction, continued to embarraſs 
the houſe of Charles the Great. The archbiſhops of Cologne, 
ind Treves, after their deprivation, Jaid open to the pope a 
ſhocking ſcene of corruption and perjury, and his holineſs 
enjoined Lothair to take an oath, the ſubſtance of which, 
was it not for the profligacy and ignorance of the times, 
would be incredible, that he had never known his concu- 
dine as a wife, and twelve of his chief nobility were oblig- 
ed to corroborate his oath with theirs. This diſconcerted 


the ſchemes of Charles the Bald, and Lewis of Germany; 


but Lothair brought the German over to his ſide, and in 
the year 869, he died at Placentia, leaving his poſſeſſions 
to be contended for among his relations. Charles the 
Bald lying nearer to them than Lewis the German, took 
poſſefion of them, and was crowned at Metz; but the pope 
aſſerted the right of the emperor, who was brother to the 
deceaſed. Lewis the German, and Charles the Bald, ſaw the 
neceſſity of uniting, and made a partition of the kingdom 
of Lorrain, which was then vaſtly more extenſive than the 
dutchy now going by that name. The cities of Cologne, 
Utretcht, Straſbourg, Baſil, Treves, Metz, and their territo- 
ries, with all the countries between the rivers Ourt and 
Meuje, together with Aix la Chapelle, and moſt of the di- 
tricts between the Rhine and the Meuſe, were allotted to 
lewis. Lyons, Beſangon, Vienne, Torgres, Toul, Verdun, 
Cambray, Fakes and Uſez, together with Hainault, Zea- 
land, and Holland, became the portion of Charles. The 
emperor being thus ſet aſide from any part of the Lorrain 
ſucceſſion, complained to the pope, who wrote, but in 
vain, moſt ſtinging letters to Charles. The latter, ſtrength- 


ened by ſo conſiderable acquilitions, diſregarded them fo 


much, that he never anſwered them, though his ſon Car- 
kman, in holy orders, at this time headed his father's 
armies, and ſoon afterwards broke out againit him in open 


rebellion. Adrian was then pope of Rome, and Charles the Differ- 
Bald, without any regard to the authority of his holineſs, ences be- 
employed his own biſhops to excommunicate his fon and tween 

all his abettors. The pope continued to ply Charles the Charles 
Ball with moſt virulent letters for this invaſion (as he called :he Bald. 
it) of his authority; but Charles acted with ſo much ſpirit, and the 
that he not only filenced the pope, but forced him to pope. 


conſent that he ſhould be ſucceſſor to his nephew Lewis in 
e empire, if the latter ſhould die without male heirs. 
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410 A GENERAL HISTORY 
Many intrigues happened on account of this ſucceq; 
but they can convey no information to the reader. 

Affairs of Two of the ſons of Lewis the German had been in rebellio 

Zretague. againſt him, but he reclaimed them by gentle methods. Care 

 - foman remained in arms againſt his father Charles the Bald: 
and being taken priſoner his eyes were put out; but eſcag. 
ing to Lew:s the German, he died at his court. After this 
Charles engaged Solomon to aſſiſt him againſt the N;rmay;. 
who, by the ſecret favour of Solomon, preſerved their ſhi . 
from deſtruction, and obtained them a capitulation, Charly, 


on; 


* 


at this time, was looked upon as a molt perfidious prince: 
and Solomon thought it his intereſt that he ſhould always have 
a multiplicity of enemies, to divert him from renewing his 
pretenſions upon Bretagne. Solomon, ſoon after, was aſſaſ. 
ſinated, and France again thrown into convulſions; which 
were encreaſed by the emperor, Lewis II. dying, without 

male iſſue, in the year 875. 
Charly The Greek emperor being, at that time, in poſſeſſion of 
rh Bald Sicily and the greateſt part of Naples, had ſtill a vaſt ſway in 
purchaſes the affairs of /taly ; and Lewis the German depended upon 
the empire him for his ſucceeding to the imperial authority, though it 
of the was now little more than a phantom, unleſs poſſeſſed by a 
pope. prince of great power and ſpirit. It has been ſaid, with 
vaſt-confidence, by ſome authors, that Charles the Bald pur- 
chaſed the reverſion of the empire, by money, from pope 
Fohn VIII. and, conſidering the unbounded inſolence of the 
Reman pontiffs of thoſe days, and the weakneſs of Chari 
ibid. the Fat, it is not unlikely. Be that as it will, Charles eluded, 
p- 383. by the moſt notorious breaches of faith, all the diſpoſitions 
| that had been made by Lewis, and his fon Carl:man, to ob- 
ſtruct his march to Rome; and received the imperial crown 
from pope Fohn VIII. on Chriſimas-day, 875, The acquiſi- 
tion of the imperial crown colt Charles immenſe ſums ; but 
he indemnified himſelf by the treaſures of his predeceflor, 

which he laviſhed upon the pope and his other adherents, 

Death of Lewrs the German died next year, and Charles gave in mar- 
Lewis of riage the only daughter of his predeceſſor and nephew, Leu. 
Germany. is, to his own brother-in-law, Boſon; whom he created 
duke of Lombardy and his viceroy in Italy. While Charts 
was in Italy, Levis the German invaded France; but, upon 
the return of the emperor, he retired to his own domimons, 
and ſued for peace. Charles, at this time, once more altered 
his character. He ſeemed to be elevated with the thoughts 
of his being an emperor. He appeared in public in G7 
robes, and he aſſumed unuſual airs of haughtineſs when he 
treated with his prelates, whom, both he and the popy, 
ſought to reduce. He was always jealous of his brother, 
| Lewis the German; who died in the year 875, and Jeit his 
. dominions to be divided among his three tons, Carlemdn 
ibid. Lewis, and Charles. Charles the Bald endeavoured to tak 
z. f advantag 
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advantage of this event, but was entirely defeated by his ne- 
new Lewis. Top 5 
Fs the pope had made himſelf a vaſt number of enemies, Interview 
by the preference he had given to Charles, he now called between 
upon that emperor for aſſiſtance. Though Charles was then the pops © 
recovering from a dangerous pleuretic fever, he aſſembled and _ 
the ſtates, ſettled the regency upon his ſon, and gave the Charles 
command of his troops to Bæſon. He then ſet out for Italy the Bald. 
with his empreſs, attended by a moſt magnificent equipage, 
"les, ¶ and was met by the pope at Pavia; where they underſtood 
that Carloman, who was ſtiled king of Bavaria, was in arms, 
have and claimed the imperial dignity. Charles waited to be joined 
is WY by his army from France, but both officers and ſoldiers re- 
fuſed to paſs the Alps; upon which, the pope fled to Rome, 
and the empreſs retired to Morienne; but Charles, in follow- 
ing her, died in a wretched hut, at a place called Bros ; 
having received from a Zew phyſician, one Zedechias, a poi- 
ſon, which was ſo ſtrong that his attendants were obliged to Death of 
bury his body by the way. He died in the fifty-fourth year the lattery 
of his age. As he lived in the times of ignorance and bar- 2 
barity, we can know Jittle of his character but from his ac- 
tions. He ſeems to have been ſenſible of his error in raiſing 
the French prelates to too great a pitch of power, but he 
jan into another extreme by endeavouring to reduce them 
by means of the papal power, which he impolitically ag- 
grandiſed, as his ſucceſfors in the empire felt. Hincmar, the 
archbiſhop of Rheims, made a noble ſtand for the Gallican 
church, againſt thoſe ufurpations of the popedom : but all 
was to no purpoſe ; for Charles, towards the end of his life, 
was ſo jealous of the Gallican biſhops, that he ſcarcely ſuf- 
fered one of them to continue a year in the ſame ſee. Charles 
the Bald, near the end of his life, diſcovered talents for go- 
vernment, which he acquired rather from experience than 
nature; but his reign, in general, was unpopular. His firſt 
wife was Hermentrude, the daughter of Eudes, count of Or- 
kans; by whom he had four ſons and one daughter. We 
have mentioned the death of one of thoſe ſons, the king of 
Aquitain, Carloman, another of his ſons, after loſing his 
bght, died in the dominions of his uncle, Lewis the German. 
Lothair, another ſon, died an abbot ; and we ſhall have oc- 
caſion, hereafter, to mention his eldeſt fon, Lewis; as we 
have already done Judith, his daughter by the firſt marriage. 
His ſecond wife was Richilde, ſiſter to count Boſon; and it is 
thought ſhe and her brother hired the Few to poiſon him. 
None of the ſons he had by this lady ſurvived himſelf; nor, 
bo far as is known, was the Jew ever puniſhed. 


EE” | Lewis 
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Lewis III. or, the Stammerer. 


State of FWTARLES the Bald, upon his death- bed, bequeathed hig 
imperial, as well as regal, badges of dignity to his ſon 


France. þ 
Lewis, who ſucceeded him in both capacities. The feu- 
dal conſtitution had at this time got the better of the ſoyereign 
power; and nothing could be more deſpicable than the im. 
perial authority trampled upon by creatures of its own raiſ. 
ing. Lewis, who was called the Stammerer, from an impe- 
diment he had in his ſpeech, endeavoured to ſtrengthen 
himſelf, by ballancing the parties of the great feudatories to 
his crown; but he thereby only encreaſed their number and 
the oppoſition to his government. The empreſs was with 
her huſband at the time of his death; and Lewis, who knew 
the diſaffection of his great lords, retired to Compeigne; 
after which he was crowned by Hincmar, archbilts) of 
F Rheims. . 
Did. Though Leis pretended to ſucceed his father, Charles the 
p- 384. Bald, as emperor ; yet, if that dignity was hereditary, the 
right of Carloman, ſon to Lewis the German, was certainly 
preferable to his. The pope, who joined with Lewis, was 
obliged to fly from Rome to France. He was there received 
with honour, and convoked a council of the clergy at Troyes; 
where the Gallican prelates were ſo prevalent, that they 
enacted decrees which raifed them to a footing with tempo- 
ral ſovereigns. They enjoined all ſecular powers, be they 
ever ſo high, to pay them due honours, and not even to fit 
in their preſence without their permiſſion. 
Corona= Though the pope crowned Lewis, he could not be per- 
tion of ſuaded to beſtow the ſame honour upon his queen, Adelaide; 
Lewis. becauſe, according to ſome authors, he doubted of the vali- 
dity of her marriage with Lewis; but, in reality, his holineſs 
entered into the intereſts of Boſon and the empreſs-dowoger; 
and, upon his return to Itah, all that Lewis could obtain of 
him, was to excommunicate ſome of his undutiful vaſſals: 
: a cenſure which they little regarded. | 

His death. In the year 878, Lewis had a friendly interview with his 
couftn, Lewis of Germany; and another family compact 
ſeems to have been ſettled between them; but all their 
ſchemes were diſconcerted by the powerful marquis of Lan- 
guedoc; who, in ſpite of the papal and regal authority, kept 
oſſeſſion of that province, and even harraſſed the other ſub- 
jects of Lewis, who died, as he was upon his march to chaſ- 
tiſe him, in the year 879, with the character of having been 
a weak prince; leaving his wife, Adelaide, pregnant of a ſon 

who was chriſtened Charles, | | 


Lewis 
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Lewis and Carloman. 


EIVIS the Stammerer left his kingdom, as well as his Depreſ- 
family, in a deplorable condition, through the prodi- fion of the 
gious power of the crown feudatories. At the head of regal pow- 
them was count Beſen, already mentioned; Hugh, the ab- er in 
dot, grandſon to Robert le Fort; Thierri, chamberlain of the France. 
king's houſhold ; and Bernard, count d Auvergne. The 
French nation was divided into two parties ; one, which was 
attached to the family of Lewis the Stammerer ; while ano- 
and ther favoured Lewrs of Germany, whom they invited to take 
vi poſſeſton of the French crown. Boſon had married his daugh- 
new ter to Carloman, the ſecond ſon of Lewis the Stammerer; and, 
ne: being a nobleman of vaſt intereſt in France, he prevailed, in 
rn affembly met at Mentz, to crown both the ſons ( Lewis 
and Carloman) kings of France; while his old friends and 
11, WM party were numerous enough to vote him into the ſove- 
the WY reignty of Arles; which was, on his account, amplified be- 
aly ond the lake of Geneva. The manners of thoſe times were 
certainly barbarous to a degree hardly to be expreſſed; and 
it was eaſy for any man, who had a ſuperior underſtanding. 
to raiſe himſelf by perhdy, perjury, and wickedneſs. Hugh, 
ey che abbot, acted as guardian to the young princes: but an 
abbot, Goſcelin, and Conrade, count of Paris, invited the king 
of Germany to mount the crown of France, on pretence of 
reſtoring the ſplendor of Charlemagne s family. This project 
went ſo far, that all the part of Lorrain which had been poſ- 
ſeſſed by Lewis the Stammerer, was ceded to the German 


prince; who, by the intrigues of his queen, LG in- ? 


j. WH vaded France. The malecontents of his party not being able 
8 to ſupport him, a congreſs of all the deſcendants of Charles 
r; % Great was held at Gondreville, on the Meuſe; at which 
FF the young kings of France ceded their rights to Lorrain and 


the kingdom of Itah in favour of the other branches of the 
family; and a partition of power was agreed upon between 
the two young princes; the former acting as king of France, 
and the latter as king of Aquitain. | 

. In 880, Lewis defeated the Normans at Lacour ; but not be- 
Ing able to proſecute his victory, they continued their ra- 
vages, and Lewis was obliged to ſend a body of troops to 
protect Lorrain, then poſſeſſed by the emperor Charles the 
Groſs Lewis did not long ſurvive this act of friendſhip, for 
he died ſoon after, not without ſuſpicion of poiſon. 

We are now to confider Carloman as the ſole monarch of of which 
France. At the time of his brother's death, he was beſieg- Carloman 
ing Vienne, which was defended by Hermengard, conſort to becomes 
Bon, king of Arles. Hearing of his brother's death, he ſole mo- 
turned the ſiege into a blockade; the management of which narch. 
be left to his zeneral, that he might fight the Normans, who 


now equally deſolated Germany as France. Though he twice 
| defeated 
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Charles 
the Groſs 
called to 
the ſuc- 
ceſſion. 


and 
mounts 


could take effect, Carloman was accidentally killed in 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
defeat! them, he was obliged to bribe them with twel, 
thouſand pounds of filver for an intermifiion of their ray, 8 
but, in the mean while, Vienne was ſurrendered b "YN 
lation, and Hermengard was ſuffered to retire to Autun. 

Charles the Groſs, whoſe dominions were ranſacked by th 
Normans in like manner as thoſe of Carloman, Propoſed q 


turn their joint forces againſt them; but, before this deſign 


| h ; 
ing, by a javelin which was aimed at a boar, bur fuck 


him in the thigh. He and his brother are celebrated for the 
goodneſs of their hearts; and it is ſaid, that Carlanan, on 
his death-bed, pretended that he had been wounded by the 
boar, that he might ſcreen the innocent author of his death 
from puniſhment. | | 

Charles, the poſthumous ſon of Lewis the Stammerer, was 
ſtill in being, and was then about five years of ape. Hugs, 
the abbot, remained the faithful guardian of him, as he 1 
been of his brothers; but being diſliked by the great land- 
holders of France, they called in Chorles the Groſs, to whom 
they gave their crown, under pretence of his being deſcended 
from the elder line of Charles the Great ; and, that they never 


could be happy unleſs the empire and Frarce were united, 


eſpecially as they had ſo many barbarians to encounter. 


Charles the Gros. 


T* HIS prince mounted the throne of France at a time 
when his reputation was high with the public, but it was 


the throne, foon diminiſhed. While emperor, he had granted the Mo- 


Invaſions 
of the 
Normans. 


mans a ſettlement in the country of Frieſland; and their 
king, Godfrey, had married the hiter of Hugb, the abbot; 
who was a natural ſon of Lothair, king of Lorrain, and had 
a claim upon that , ingdom. Godfrey was reſolved to ſup- 
port this claim; and Henny, duke of Saxony, the general of 
Charles the Groſt, in a conference concerning an accommo- 
dation, engaged a nobleman, whom G24; ey had offended, 
to cleave his ſkull; which put an end to his life: while 
Hugh, by a like ſtroke of treachery, loft his eyes, and was 
ſhut up in an abbey, The Normans, upon this, beſieged 
Paris, by land and water, with a prodigious fleet and army, 
The former is ſaid to have conſiſted of ſeven hundred ſhips, 


and to each ſhip we may allow eighteen men ; and tne 


numbers of the latter were about thirty thouſand; the whole 


being commanded by one 5S77e/79, an able but barbarous ge- 


neral. The city, which was then confined to the ifland in 
on lh f | 2 
the river, was defended by count Fides, affifted by Goſceli, 


the biſhop, and Higb, the count, of Paris. Sigefroi preſſed 


the ſiege io briſkly, chat, notwithſtanding the brave deſence 
made by the beſieged, Eudles was obliged to apply to the em- 
perer for relief. His general, the duke of Saxony, accold- 

| Ing; 


Y capitu- 


DROM a daugh 


b 
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znely, attempted to raiſe the ſiege; but was himſelf killed: 
and, during its continuance, the biſhop and the count died; 
by which the dignity: of the latter devolved upon his nephew 
be miniſters of Charles repreſented to him the ambitious 
views of the Normans, who intended to erect a kingdom in 
France, of which Paris was to be the capital ; and, that the 
valour of Eudes muſt, at laſt, give way to their courage, per- 
Grerance, and numbers. Charles raiſed a great army; but 
he found that the Normans could be diverted from their en- 
terprize only by money. He was, therefore, obliged to pay 
them a large ſum 3 and to agree to their taking winter-quar- 
ters in Burgundy. The reader may judge of the largenef, of 
their ſhips from one circumſtance; that, the Pariſians re- 
fuſing to ſuffer them to paſs under their bridges, they were 
carried over land, and launched into the Seine above the 


* 
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city. 5 3 
Charles the Greſs, by this diſgraceful treaty, and by bis Defpicas 

own weak behaviour both in public and private, rendered ble cha- 

himſelf deſpicable in the eyes of his ſubjects. He drove from rater, 


his court Ludard, biſhop of Ferceil, the only able counſellor 
he had about him; and he confined his empreſs, Rachael, on 
pretence of their having criminal intercourſe together, to 
the abbey of Andelau, in Alſace, of which ſhe was the foun- 
dreſs. She ſubmitted unwillingly to her confinement, and 
inſiſted upon her undergoing an ordea], to prove, chat ſhe was 
innocent, not only with regard to that prelate, but untouched 
by her huſband himſelf. The truth is, Charles, by this time, 
had fallen into a ſtate of idiotiſm; upon which he was aban- 
doned by his courtiers, and even by his menial ſervants; and 
he muſt have periſhed for the want of common necefiaries, 
had he not, like a beggar, received them from the charity of 
the archbiſhop of Mentz. | 


Being depoſed from the empire, it was with difficulty that and mi- 
he was allowed the revenues of a few villages in France to ſerable 
lubiit on; and, what is moſt amazing, though he had nei- death, of 


private man, in the year 888. His advancement to the 
French throne, in prejudice of Charles the Simple, the poſchu- 
mous fon of Lewis the Stammerer, was owing to the arttul 
policy of the French nobility, who thought that they could 
be more free, or rather licentious, under a prince with a 
3 title, than under one whoſe right was unqueſtion- 
able. | | 


— 


* 
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Eudes, or Odo. 


— 


ther been degraded nor dethroned in France, he died, as a Charles. 


ter of Lewis the Debonnaire came Guy, Competi- 

duke of Spoleto; and from a daughter of king Pepin was tors for the 

dorn Eerengar, duke of Huli; fo that each of thoſe princes crown of 
| Vas France, 
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was the fourth in deſcent from Charles the Great, Lavi. th 
ſon of Boſon, king of Arles, was ſon to the daughter of the 
emperor, Lewis II. but being a child his title was diſregarded. 
Herbert, count of Jer mandois, was deſcended from Bernard. 


king of /taly ; whoſe illegitimacy had not barred him ft 
being declared ſuch both by Charles the Great and Leibis 
Debonnaire. Such were the competitors for the crown 
France after the death of Lewis the Bald; to whom we ma 
add Arnold, the German emperor, who ſought once more to 
reunite France to the empire. The modes of deſcent and 
inheritance in France, Germany, Italy, Lorrain, and the ny. 
merous countries that compoſed the empire of Charles tj, 
Great, were very uncertain and various; and the French ng: 
bility put the claims of all thoſe competitors aſide by givin 
their crown to Eudes, count of Paris, and fon of Ry ml 
Fort, from a principle of gratitude for his fervices ; though 
ſome were ſo officious as to forge for him a more ignoble 
title to ſovereignty, that of royal deſcent. 


Om 
the 


To which It is ſaid that Eudes accepted the crown of France only 25 


Eudes 1s 
elected. 


His trou- - 


bleſome 
reign. 


truſtee and guardian to Charles the Simple, who was the heit 
of line; and, that he offered to reſign it, rather than involye 
his country in a war with Germany ; and, that his noble be- 
haviour pleaſed the emperor, Arnold, ſo much, that he re- 
cognized him as king of France after he had been crowned 


by the biſhop of Sens. 


We ſhall not here preſume to enter into any diſquiſition 


upon the inconfiſtency of the French hiſtory at this period, 


which ſuppoſes, that the ſovereignty of the French crown 
could be veſted in two perſons at the ſame time, and both 
alive. It is certain that the public diſtreſſes and neceſſities 
demanded ſo able and brave a head as Eudes, and that he 
merited the honours he received. Though his army was 
weak, yet he gave a ſignal defeat to the Normans, near Mont- 
aucon ; but a revolt of the Aquitainers, through the affection 
they had for the blood of Charles the Great, drew his arms on 
that ſide; which gave an opportunity for the Normans to de- 
ſtroy eaux, to take many other places of importance, and 
even to make a freſh attempt upon Paris itſelf. 
An elective title, while a royal heir exiſts, has been al- 
ways found precarious, dangerous and difficult to maintain; 
eſpecially in a ſtate abounding with factious and ambitious 
nobility ; which was the caſe of France at the time we now 
treat of. When the great line of ſucceſſion is broken into, 
every aſpiring ſubject makes it a pretext for withdrawing 
bis allegiance from the actual ſovereign, or becoming inde- 
endent upon him. The prevailing ravages and invaſions 
of the Normans favoured thoſe diſpoſitions in the French no- 
bility ; and Fudes no fooner cruſhed one rebellion or 1nva- 
ſion, than another took place. Having ſubdued the Aqu- 
tainers, one count Malgair took the city of Laon; where he 
preclaimed Charles the Simple king. Eudes inveſted and 1 


of 


OF THE WORLD. 
and in it Walgair, whom he left to the judgment 
and his head was ſtruck off. Another commo- 
tion was raiſed in Aquitain by Eblon, abbot of St. Dennis ; 
but it was ſoon quelled : while the remains of Molgair's 
irty brought the queen-dowager and her ſon Charles from 
Eule : whom they proclaimed king of France, and crown- 

im at Rheims. | 
gn the French hiſtory becomes again myſterious. Eudes 
had certainly offered to reſign his right to the crown of 
France to the emperor, Arnold; and gave him up part of 
Lorrain. This could only proceed from the idea that the 
emperor Was lord-paramount of France; and, if ſo, he was 
ſuperior even to Charles the Simple, and Eudes held his crown 
fom him; while he himſelf declared he acted only as regent 
of the kingdom. But how could Arnold, who was himſelf 
illegitimate, though of the blood of Charles the Great, acquire 
this ſuperiority over the legitimate Jine, if the cuſtoms and 
laws of the Francs and Salians, which took root in Germany, 
had not admitted of a local ſuperiority in the mother coun- 
try? Be this as it will, the counts of Vermandois and Senlis, 
and the other French princes deſcended from Charles the 
Great, applied to Arnold in favour of Charles the Simple ; and 
Arnold ſeems to have inclined to their party. They beſieged 
Laon; but Eudes obliged them to raiſe the ſiege and retire. 

Finding that the nobility, in general, were averſe to his Hedivides 
government, he referred his intereſt to the emperor Arnold; the king- 
who approved of his conduct, but ſuffered him to reſign to dom with 
Charles the Simple the greateſt part of his kingdom, and pay Charles 
him homage for the remainder. Soon after this compro- the Simple, 
miſe, Eudes died, in the year 898, and the fortieth of his to whom 
age. From the little we know of him in hiſtory, he was a he does 
brave, wiſe, and difintereſted prince. We have already homage, 
ſtated our difficulties with regard to his right. | 


the place, 
of his peers 3 


3 


% 


Charles the Simple. 


1. is only in compliance with cuſtom that we have given Charles the 
a place to Eudes among the kings of France; for, though Simple ſole 
he was crowned and exerciſed the regal. functions, yet he king of 
ſtill was a ſubſtitute in more reſpects than one; and, not- France. 
withſtanding he left behind him a ſon, called Arnold, yet he 

did not ſucceed bim in his title of king ; ſo that his party 
transferred all their intereſt to Robert, his brother. Upen 

the death of Eudes, Charles the Simple was acknowledged ſole 

king of France: but, by this time, Burgundy was erected 

into a kingdom; which comprehended $7viſerland and the 

greateſt part of Franche Comte, Lorrain was in the hands of 

the emperor of Germany, who gave it to his {on Z uentibold; 

and Lewis, the fon of Boſon, was king of Arles. The Lor- 

rainers rebelled againſt Zuentibold; and Charles the Simple, 
Vol. X. | E e who 
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who was not deficient in perſonal courage, might have eaff 
re- annexed it to his crown, had it not been for his indolence! 
through which he was prevailed on to make a ſcandalous 
treaty, and to leave Zuentibold in poſſeſſion of that fine coun 
try. It was not, however, till after the death of his faithful 
ſupport and counſellor, Folques, archbiſhop of Rheims, that 
Charles was ſtigmatized with the epithet of Simple. But yo 
are now to turn our eyes towards the revolutions that hap. 

pened in the conſtitution of France. | 
Conſider- The ſource of all the misfortunes ſhe laboured under, + 
ations on this time, undoubtedly, confiſted in her being unprovided 
the hiſtory in a marine. Modern writers have been very laviſh in he. 
of the ftowing the epithets of barbarous and uncivilized upon the 
northern Normans, and other northern nations. That they were with. 
ations, out the ufe of letters ſeems more than probable ; or, if they 
had any characters in writing or engraving, they were con- 
fined to their prieſts, or ſome particular order of men; and 
the very few remains of them now extant are unintelligible, 
or, at beſt, the ſenſe of them is but conjectural. However, 
if this deficiency in letters diſcovers their ignorance, it al 
proves, at the ſame time, that we have no means of coming 
ro an acquaintance with their real hiſtory and conſtitution, 
vindicated What we know of them, at this time, comes from their ene. 
from the mies, who were aſtoniſned and confounded at the rapidity 
charge of of their conqueſts and the rapaciouſneſs of their behaviour, 
barbariſm, The latter is excuſable only by that neceſſity which occa. 
ſioned their original migrations from their native countries ; 
too barren to ſupport their numerous inhabitants: but, not- 
withſtanding all thoſe difadvantages, we can, by no means, 
pronounce them to have been more barbarous than their u- 
ropean cotemporaries. England, undoubtedly, owes to them 
the nobleſt branches of her conſtitution (for the Angle and 
Saxons were northern people) as all Europe does its feudal 
ſyſtem. If England adopted more of their cuſtoms than other 
nations of Europe did, the is, at this day, the more free and 
happy. In one reſpect, all Europe, Engiand excepted, were 
Barbarians, compared to the northern nations; becauſe the 
latter cultivated a marine, while France, Germany, and [tay 
had none. By this they were ſucceſsful in moſt of their ex- 
peditions; and it is amazing that the French had never made 
uſe of the vaſt foreſts with which their country abounds, for 
building ſhips, as the Erg// did, to encounter their in- 
vaders. In the reign of Charles the Groſs, they had pene- 
trated from Holland into Flanders ; and, as we have already 
ſeen, they formed the ſiege of Paris, and continued it for a 
year and an half. They carried it on by battering rams; 
but, though the city was bravely defended by Eudes and bi- 
ſhop Grſcelin, yet Charles the Groſs, as we have already ſeen, 
inſtead of fighting them, gave them money; which only 
enabled them to renew their ravages. Charles the Simple had 


$9 


i little power to check them, that he was unable to a” 
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he earl of Flanders, by whoſe orders the archbiſhop of 
Plzims had been aſſaſſinateee. 
The Normans failed up. the Zoire and the Seine, and were Progreſs 


now headed by Rollo; who. was of noble, if not royal, ex- of the 


traction; but driven out of Denmark ; and he founded the Normans. 


hopes of his future fortune upon the uncivilization of the 
nations whoſe deſcendents now term his followers barba- 
'rous. He was not only the leader, but the legiſlator, of his 
people 3 and, when he took Rouen by compoſition, he 
taught them to obſerve its terms. He did not, as Sigefroi, 
and their former leaders, had done, march them from place 
to place; and, as it were, ſpring by ſurprize upon their 
prey. He fixed his reſidence in Rouen, and ſoon convinced 
the French: that he was reſolved to make. it the ſeat of a re- 
gular government. In the reign of Eudes, Charles and his 
friends had courted the alliance of theie Normans, who were 
now in poſſeſſion of almoſt all Neuſtria, and were extending 
their conqueſts into Artois and Picardy. 


The people called upon Charles to defend them, as he did Original 
upon the great lords, to enable him. They knew his neceſ- of hefs in 


ſities ; but refuſed to move, unleſs their governments, and France. 
the lands they held from the crown, were converted into he- 
reditary fiefs, to be held by them and their poſterity, upon 
condition of doing homage and fealty for them, and promiſ- 
ing to ſerve the king in his wars: an engagement which 
bound them no farther than as they had power to break it. 
The inftitution of thoſe hereditary fiefs gave the firſt fatal 
blow to the Carlovingian princes of France, by diſmembering 
their crown of its Zneſt poſſeſſions. Rollo, equally politic 
as brave, was ſenfible of this; and that thoſe great feoffees 
were too much employed in ſettling the affairs of their own 
eſtates, to run to the affiſtance of their prince or country; 
and rejecting all propoſals of a truce, he demanded, thro“ 
Francon, archbiſhop of Rouen, that negotiations ſhould be 
opened for an ample peace; the baſis of which was to be a 
hermanent eſtabliſhment for himſelf and his followers. 
Franco inſinuated, that the truce was demanded, only with 
that view; upon which Rollo agreed to an armiſtice. Some 
of the lords of Burgundy and Aquitain, diſliking the neigh- 
bourhood of Rollo, perſuaded Charles to break the truce ; 
upon which Rollo inveſted Chartres; but the inhabitants, with 
the biſhop, in his robes, at their head, favoured the confe- 
derated lords with a ſally; and Rollo was beſieged in his turn. 
He cut his way through the French troops, and, being joined 
by great numbers of his countrymen, they, in reſentment of 
the perfidy of the lords, renewed their ravages with more 
fury than ever; while the lords, who had depended upon 
cruſhing Rollo at once, retired to their eſtates. | 
Charles had now no dependence but in the 5 ſway that 
he archbiſhop of Rouen had over the mind of Rollo, That 
te late prevailed over his reſentment ; the treaty was re- 
E e 2 | newed 
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Chriſtian, and marry Giſelle, the daughter of Charles, who 
was to give him the country of Neu/tria for her dowry, Bol, 
demanded Bretagne (which had now ceaſed to be a kingdom 

likewiſe ; alledging, that Neuſtria was too much exhauſted 
to ſupport his ſubjects. His demand was admitted, and the 
treaty finiſhed, on condition of his doing homage to Chars 
for the two provinces. The cuſtom of the times required, 


that, in performing this ceremony, the vaſſal ſhould kiſs his 


His great 
ſagacity 
and ſuc- 
ceſs. 


lord's feet; which Rollo refuſed to do; and, when it was 
agreed that one of his ſoldiers ſhould do it for him, the My. 
man ſtomached the indignity ſo much, that, in performing 
it, he almoſt overturned Charles in his chair of ſtate, 
Robert, brother to king Eudes, was the chief counſellor of 
Charles in agreeing to this treaty; the * of which 
were, perhaps, not ſo diſgraceful to the French crown, 1; 
the terms would have been, had the French feudatories pre. 
vailed. Robert ſeems to have been ſenſible of this, and that 
it would be the intereſt of Rollo to ſupport Charles againſt his 
over-grown lords. On Chri/tmaſs day, Robert ſtood ſponſor 


to Rollo, who was baptized Robert, and ever after known by 


that name. The chief officers of his army turned Chrij};. 
ans likewiſe ; and the eaſe with which their converſions was 
performed, makes it highly probable, that, before that time, 
they either had no religion at all, or were too much em- 
ployed in war to mind any. Robert diſcoyered wonderful fa- 
ny in the plan of government he laid down for his new 

ominions, which he accommodated, as far as he could, to 


the conſtitution of France; and the laws he enaQted were 


particularly levelled againſt piracy and robbery, the crimes 
to which his ſubjects had been chiefly addicted. The faci- 
lity with which they were reduced into a ſocial ſtate, under 


wholeſome laws, and cultivating the arts of peace, is a 


proof how far the Normans were from being barbarians; 
and, that they were guilty of exceſſes, only that they might 
be the ſooner Ahab , from the neceſſity of committing them. 
His court reſembled, in every reſpect, that of his lord- pa- 
ramount. He had under him his great officers of ftate ; his 
counts, biſhops, and barons. His inferior magiſtrates were 


provided with moſt excellent laws for the ſtricter adminiſtra- 


tion of juſtice. He encouraged an intercourſe between his 
French and the Normans ; and, before his death, he not only 
ſaw his dominions the moſt populous, and the beſt culti- 
vated, of any in France, but bis ſubjects exemplary beyond 
thoſe of any nation round, for their docility, induſtry, obe. 
dience, and every ſocial virtue. His countrymen, ſome of 
whom had acquired immenſe riches by their depredations, 
repaired to Normandy ; where they ſettled, to the vaſt benefit 


both of themſelves and the country; and Bretagne, from 


being a kingdom, was now only a fief dependent on No- 
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The Carlovingian line was, by this time, extinguiſhed in Partiality 

Germany; but the Lorrainers had ſo great an affection for of Charles 
the family of Charles the Great, that they beſtowed their the Simple 
crown upon Charles the Simple. His miniſter was one Haga- to his mi- 
1-1, a private gentleman, on whom he had devolved his go- niſter Ha- 
vernment, to the great diſguſt of his friends, eſpecially the ganon. 
German princes. Haganon is ſaid to have had capacity, and 
he adviſed Charles to have an eye on his ſon-in-law, Robert, 
Juke of Normandy, whoſe ſpouſe was not fourteen, while 
he himſelf was ſixty; nor had the marriage ever been con- 
ſummated. Two perſons were accordingly ſent to the Nor- 
nan court, where they were concealed by the dutcheſs; but 
being diſcovered by Robert, he hanged them as ſpies. 

About this time, Robert, duke of France, as he is called, 

brother to king Eudes, relying upon the good offices he had 
done Robert of Normandy, propoſed to the latter to dethrone 
Charles, and to ſeat himſelf on the throne of France, which 
had belonged to his brother: but the Norman wiſely and pe- 
remptorily refuſed his aſſent. ; 
Upon the Norman's death, an aſſembly of the nobility held 
at Soiſons, would have depoſed Charles for his attachment to 
his miniſter ; but, upon the interpoſition of the archbiſhop 
of Rheims and count Hugh, they were ſatisfied with his be- 
ing diſplaced. Soon after, Charles loſt a faithful friend by 
the death of Richard, duke of Burgundy ; which encouraged 
his factious nobility to renew their cabals ; and Charles, pre- 
tending he was thereby abſolved from his promiſe of diſcard- 
ing Haganon, recalled him to court. The lords, provoked 
at this ſtep, beſieged and took Laon; diſtributed Haganon's 
money among their followers; declared Charles to be inca- 
pable and unworthy of reigning; and crowned duke Robert 
at Rheims. Gilbert, whom Charles had made duke of Lor- 
rain, being head of the conſpiracy, which ſoon grew to be 
rery formidable, it was joined by the duke of Burgundy and 
the count of Fermandois; and Robert, after his coronation, 
had an interview with the emperor, Henry I. of Germany, 
with a view of reducing Charles to circumſtances ſimilar to 
thoſe under which Charles the Groſs had died, 

Rebert, upon his return from this interview, aſſembled his 
army, and conſulted his friends upon the moſt effectual me- 
thod for carrying his great deſign into execution. The blood 
of Charles the Great was till reſpected in France, and Charles 
the Simple was then at the head of an army. Being unable 
to keep it long together, he reſolved upon a bold ſtroke ; 
which he intended to be deciſive. All of a ſudden, on the Char le 
hficenth of June, 923, he paſſed the river Aiſue; attacked kills his 
Robert; and, with his own hand, killed him, fighting, at rival, Ro- 

the head of nis army; but, in the end, he himſelf was bear. Bert, with - 
Ihe ſudden death of Robert occaſioned great confuſion in his own 
his party. Though crowned, he is not properly ranked hand. 
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among the French kings; but, as if Charles had been dead 
and the crown of France purely elective, three competitor? 
ſtarted up to ſucceed him: his fon, Hugh; Herbert, count 


of Vermandois; and Raoul, duke of Burgundy. 
The reader is here to obſerve, that the French hiſtorians, 


before this period, uſed the terms count and duke promiſey. 
* nor does there appear to be any difference between 
them. | | 
Herbert was ſoon ſet aſide, through ſome diſlike the eled. 
ors had taken to his perſon ; and Hugh referred his preten- 
ſions to his ſiſter Emma, who had been married to the duke 
of Burgundy, and whoſe deciſion was in favour of her huſ. 
band; who was accordingly crawned at Sorfons, | 
Charles was now overwhelmed with misfortuncs, which 
the ſpirit wherewith he bore them ſhewed he did not de- 
ſerve, Being deferted by all, and ſcarcely having bread to 
cat, he attempted, but in vain, to eſcape into Normaniy; 
where he was ſure of a dutiful reception from its duke, Mil. 
liam; and he was forced to throw himſelf upon the emperor, 


Henry the Fowler ; to whom he offered to reſign his part of 


He 1s 


 treacher- 


ouſly 
made a 
priſoner, 


Lorrain, Henry began to raiſe troops to reſtore him, when 
Charles, receiving a moſt reſpectful meſſage, was perſuaded; 
by the profound diſſimulation of count Herbert, to repair to 
Vermandois; where he was made priſoner, as he lay in hed, 
within the caſtle of Chateau Thierri; while his queen, Egiva, 
fled with her ſon Lewis to England; where ſhe was tcceived 
by the king her brother. la a LF9e © 7: EQ! 
Raoul, at firſt, met with ſome oppoſition from the count 
of Auvergne ; who was, at the ſame time, duke, or rather 
governor, under the king of Aguitan ; but he was obliged to 
fubmit to ſuperior force. A freſh invaſion of Burgundy, by 
the Normans from Denmark, headed by a chief called Ra:- 
nold, after this, for ſome time, employed Ravul's arms; while 
the French Normans, at the ſame time, ſhewed themſelves 


_ difſatisfhed with his title; and the Lorrainers, far from recog- 


Freſh in- 
vaſions of 
the Nor- 
mani, 


mitted to the German emperor. 


nizing his right, by the advice of their duke, Gilbert, ſub- 

The French Normans were now in arms, and had invaded 
the county of Artois; but they were ſo ſtraitened between 
the armies of Raoul and the count of Yermandors, that they 
muſt have yielded themſelves priſoners, had they not made 
a deſperate attack upon the camp of Xaoul, whom they 
wounded and defeated; and it was with difficulty that the 
count of Fermandits prevented him and his troops from be- 


ing entirely cut in pieces. Raoul was forced to bribe the 
Normans with money, before he could prevail with them to 


and forced Raoul to buy their retreat like wiſe with money, 


retreat to their own country ; and he was preparing to pals 
the Leire, to fall upon the duke of Aquitain, when a body of 
Hunns, for the fake of prey, invaded the frontiers of France, 


A dit» 
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2 diſpute which ſoon after happened, between Raoul, King 
and the count. of Vermandois, about the county of Laon, Raoul and 
induced the latter once more to reſtore Charles to his regal the count 
Hugh, duke of France, who had married Egiva's of Ver- 
he duke of Normandy, ſeconded the count, and mandois 
did homage to Charles for their dominions. Raoul was, at quarcel. 


dignity. 
ter, and t 
this time, railing troops in Burgundy, but had left his wife 
Emma, in Laon. Hugh, duke of France, apprehenſive of 
the cyent, after both armies had taken the held, prevailed 
with Raoul to gratify the count of Vermandois in his claim 
upon Laon; but Ema refuſed to deliver up the county; 
while the emperor Henry, and the duke of Normandy, was 
ſeconded by pope F2{n XI. in attempting the reſtoration of 
Charlzs, The count of Yermandais had given his ſon as a 


hoſtage to the duke of Normandy for the completing that 


reſtoration; and by a feigned ſubmiſſion to Charles procured 
his liberty; but ſoon after the Gernan emperor abandoning 
the party of the unfortunate Charles, Raoul put the count 
of Vermandais in poſſeſſion of the county of Laon, upon 
condition of his again ſhutting up Charles in prifon, which 
he did; ſo that Zgiva was again obliged to fly to Englaud, 
and Charles was left with no friend of any conſequence in 
France, but the duke of Nermandy. It is probable, that 
Charles would have been put to death after this new recon- 
ciliation, had 1t not been for the jealouſy which Raoul en- 
tertained of the count of Yermandors, which induced him to 
ſend for Charles to Rheims, where he and his nobles made 
him magnificent preſents, careſt him, and ſettled a compe- 


tent proviſion for his future ſubſiſtence. Charles died ſoon Death of 
after, in the caſtle of Perronne, in the fifty-firſt year of his Charles 
| the Simple, 


The firſt wife of Charles the Simple, mother to Giſelle, His iſſue. 


age, and on the ninth of October 929. 


married to the duke of Burgundy, is unknown. His ſecond 
wife was Frederunc, lifter to the biſhop of Chalons, and 
mother to four daughters, Hermentrude, Frederune, Hilde, 
grade, and Roatrude, His third wife was Egiva, grand» 
daughter to Alfred the Great, of England, aud liſter to Ed- 
ward the elder, by whom he had his only ſon Lew:s. 


After the death of Charles, ſhe married the count of Troyes, 
ſecond ſon to the count of Yermandais. | 
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HIS prince, notwithſtanding all the defects of his Ravn''s 


1 title, ſhewed himſelf worthy of a crown, by his great 


ſpirit and conduct after the death of Charles the Simple. He actions. 


drove the interloping Normans out of France, or obliged 
them to mingle with thoſe ſettled in Normandy. He forced 
the dake of Gafrony, and many other rebel lords to do him 


Aomage, and he repelled the Hungarians, Being now with- 
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out a rival, and aſſiſted by Hugh, duke of France, he dil 
regarded the count of Yermandois, whom he had alway. 
both dreaded and hated, and who had allied himſelf with 
the count of Flanders (with whom he gave his daughter in 
marriage), with Gilbert duke of Lorrain, and the emperor 
Henry, to whom he performed homage, on the old prin. 
ciple of the emperors of Germany being lords paramount of 
France. A bloody war enſued upon this ſtep, and it was 


| chiefly managed by Hugh, duke of France, who diſpoſſeſſed 


the count of Eu, Amiens, St. Quintin, Peronne, Ham, Arras 
Chateau, Therrei, and Rheims. The count had thruſt hig 
ſon, though he was now no more than five years of age, into 
that archbiſhopric; which was now filled by Artand, a monk, 
The count of Vermandois is, on all hands, acknowledged to 
have been a prince of great parts, but he was deteſted for his 
ambition, treachery, and ingratitude to Charles the Simple, 
This was the true reaſon hy he was not eleCted king of 
France, to which he had a claim in right of blood. He was 
at vaſt pains to perſuade the great lords that Raoul ſought to 


aboliſh the feudal ſyſtem, and to reannex their eſtates to the 


crown; and that they therefore ought to take his, the counts, 
part. They believed him, and ſecretly affifted him; but 
upon loſing Laon to Raoul, he was, by the German emperor, 
perſuaded to do homage to that prince for his eſtates. Both 
France and the empire were at this time threatened by an 
invaſion from the Bulgarians ; but when the peace of Franz 
was reſtored, and a league formed between Henry and 
Raoul, the barbarians turned their arms againſt Italy. Raoul 
had then leiſure to treat, but with arms in his hands, with 
Hugh count of France, who had the management of the 
war againſt the count of Vermandois, and made ſome diffi- 


culty of reſtoring the places he had taken from them; but 


at laſt he yielded them, and Raoul ſoon after died, on the 
fifteenth of January 936, in the fourteenth year of his reign, 
It is agreed on all '$.-..5þ that Roaul poſſeſſed all the quali- 
ties that enter into the compoſition of a great king, and a 
eneral; and, notwithſtanding the defects of his title, had he 
jved in times leſs turbulent, would have rendered the French 
a great and a powerful people. | 
e was ſucceeded in his dutchy of Burgundy by his bro- 
ther Hugh, ſurnamed the Black, to diſtinguiſh him from 
Hugh, the White, duke of France, and a competitor for the 
crown. The count of Vermandois oppoſed him, nor had 


the country of Aquitain ever owned his brother; ſo that, 


notwithſtanding the breach of the royal line, it is plain, 
that the genius of the French government {till 1:aned towards 
hereditary monarchy. This was fully ſeen in the revolution 


_ which happened about this time. Lewis, the ſon of Charles 


the Simple, and his mother Egiva, were ſtill living in Eng- 
land; and Athel/tan, then king, entered into a concert with 
William duke of Normandy, the faithful friend of the Carh- 

os Ungian 


| was driven from Lorrain by the duke of France, and Gilbert, 


f; towards Dauphiny. His diftrefles procured him friends. 
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+. race, for the reſtoration of young Lewis, who was 
Wow to bimſelf, and the dutcheſs of France. The in- 
rereſts of the great lords were ſo equally balanced, that one 
of them could not raiſe himſelf to the throne when oppoſed 
by the other two. This was the caſe with the two Hughs, 
dikes of France and Burgundy, and the count of Vermandois. 
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E 


Lewis Outremer. 


HE duke of Burgundy, as he had promiſed to Athel- Lewis 
lan, applied in favour of Zewrs to the duke of France, Outremer 
and meeting with a favourable reception, the archbiſhop of called to 
dens was ſent over, with ſome other lords, to England, where it from 
they performed homage to their young king, and attending England. 
him to France, he was crowned on the twentieth of June 
936, at Rheims. He was then no more than ſeventcen 
years of age, and the duke of France was appointed to be his 
oovernor. Hugh the Black, duke of Burgundy, thinking that 
he had not been ſufficiently conſidered in the ſcheme of the 
reſtoration, was then in arms, and had ſeized upon Langres ; 
but the duke of France, aided by the name and preſence of 
the king, not only forced him to ſubmit, but to yield up to 
him great part of his dominions. The king, young as he 
was, ſaw that his countenance and authority was made uſe 
of only to aggrandize ſubjects already too powerful, and | 
he refuſed to be tutored longer by the duke of France; 
but the latter joining with the count of Vermandois, he was 
obliged to re-enter into his tutelage. | 
Lewis was ſtill uneaſy, and privately invited over his He is dif. 
mother Egiva, who through the jealouſy of the or ſatisfied 
French lords had been forced to remain in England. pon with his 
her arrival in France, ſhe formed a ſtrong party againſt the miniſters, 
duke of France, conſiſting of Hugh duke of Burgundy, the 
archbiſhop of Rheims, and others. The duke of France was 
joined by the counts of Vermandois and Flanders, and the 
duke Normandy, who diſapproved of the perſons about the 
king. Gilbert duke of ; ah joined the royal party, 
and Lewis got poſſeſſion of all Lorrain. The duke of France ibid. 
raiſed an army, as the emperor Otho did another. Lewis p. 394. 


or, as he is called by ſome, Sigebert, was defeated by Oibo, 
and drowned in endeavouring to eſcape. Lewis, to make 
Otho his friend, married his ſiſter Gerberg, the widow of 
G:\vert ; but in the mean while, the confederate lords under 
Hugh duke of France, put Hugh, ſon of the count of Ver- 
nundois, in poſſeſſion of Rheims, and laid fiege to Laon, 
the only place of importance in - the kingdom that was 
actually held by Lewrs, who indeed raiſed the ſiege, but 
was afterwards beaten by the confederates, and obliged to 


William 
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William duke of Normandy declared for him; pope Ses“ 
VIII. ſent a legate into France with monitory . 2 
manding the great lords to lay down their arms; and the 
emperor Otbo intereſted himſelf in his favour ; ſo that in 2 
ſhort time an accommodation was effected, and the tran. 
quility of France reſtored. | | : 
The duke It was ſoon broken by the baſe aſſaſſination of the duke of 
of France Burgundy, which had been directed by Arnold count of 
acquires Flanders; but above all, by the levity, or ſome worſe princi. 
more ple of the king, who courted the power that he could not 
power. break, and made the duke of France more for midable than 
ever, while he himſelf was a mere cypher in his own no- 
minal kingdom. He thought at firſt to have availed him- 
ſelf of the ſpoils of the count of Yermandais; but that 
family was ſtill powerful, united, and befriended by the duke 
of France. Lewis then turned his eyes towards Normandy, 
where he formed a mean and ungrateful project to ſeize that 
dutchy, in which he is ſaid to have been countenanced by 
Treachety the duke of France. As its duke was then a minor, and 
of Levis the adminiſtration in the hands of Bernard the Dane, it was 
towards eaſy for Leꝛois, as lord paramount, to find a pretext for en— 
the young tering the country, where he was received with proper 
duke of reſpect at Rouen. He then thought he might venture to 
Wermandy. ſeize the perſon of the young prince, whoſe name was 
| Richard; but the Normans ran to arms, and obliged Lewis 
to produce their duke. He appeared publicly with him in 
his hand, loaded him with careſſes, declared he intended to 
educate him as his own ſon, and he ſoothed the credulous 
Normans ſo effectually, that they ſuffered the king to carry 
the child to Laon, where, by the black ſuggeſtions of the 
count of Flanders, a plot was laid to take away his life, 
It was diſcovered by his governor, O/man, who in the diſ- 
guiſe of a groom, bundled the child up in a truſs of hay, 
and conveyed him on horſeback to his uncle, the count of 
Senlis, Hugh, duke of France, refuſed to ſuffer the king to 
proceed againſt the dominions of the young duke, till Lew! 
conſented to put him in poſſeſſion of the county of Bayeux. 
The count of Senlis, who carefully watched over the perſon 
of the young duke, and Bernard the Dane, wiſely endea- 
voured to detach the king from the duke of France, by re- 
preſenting to him, that they had no objection to his taking 
poſſeſſion of the whole dutchy during the nonage of the 
duke; and this policy ſucceeded ſo far, that the duke of 
France found himſelf obliged to evacuate Bayeux, which he 

had already ſeized. 
The Ner- A deſcent was ſoon after made on the coaſt of Normandy 
mans de- by Aigrol, a king of Denmark, who had formerly been ex- 
feat Lewis pelled by his own ſubjects, and lay under the greateſt obli- 
and take gations to the late duke of Normandy, in favour of his in- 
him pri- fant ſon. Bernard the Dane, was then in high favour with 
ſoner. ZEzwwis, and put himſelf at the head of the Normans to re: 
BY ; FE 128 | pe! 
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2 | the invaſion. When the two armies, however, were 
m- WMF..:y to fight, the Normans, by a ſudden wheel, joined the 
the i vaders, cut in pieces the French army, with eighteen 
n2 counts at its bead, took Ierois and carried him captive to 
an- Nen. It was in vain for Lewis firſt to reproach, and 

| men to ſupplicate, Pernard, who continued ſteady in the 
of meaſures he had laid down. Queen Gerlerg threw herſelf 
of i the feet of her brother Ot for her huſband's deliverance 
Ci Wt that emperor totally condemned his conduct. She ap- 
dot Wi plicd, with better ſucceſs, tothe duke of France, who 
an brought the Normears to agree to the deliverance of Lewis, 
oy upon all the former charters in their favour being renewed 
n- ind confirmed by the king, his prelates, and nobles, and 
"at one of the king's children, with two biſhops, were to re- 
Ke main in Normandy as hoſtages for the punctual execution of 
„de agreement. The zeal ſhewn in this treaty by Hugh, 
a vas the effect of ſelf intereſt, for the king ſtill found him- 
y ſelf a priſoner till he ſhould deliver up the city of Lacy, as 
ad ;recompence for the pains he had taken in his deliverance. 
4 lewis was obliged to comply, and Hug rendered himſelf 
1- Wnore powerful than ever by bringing about a match between 

* his daughter and the young duke of Normandy. 
10 This formidable acceſſion of intereſt to a ſubject already Confede- 
* Worergrown, did more than the tears of Gerberg, or the in- pacy a. 


ts treaties of her huſband, could effect. Hug/'s greatneſs gainſt the 
armed not only Arnoll, count of Flanders, and Conrade, duke of 


l who is called king of Burgundy, but the emperor Otho him- France. 
| elf; and they joined with Lewis in a confederacy again 

| the duke of France, the Normans, and the houſe of Ferman— 

5 as. They took Rheims, but were obliged to raiſe the ſiege 

5 of Senlrs. They would have attempted the city of Paris, 


belonging to the duke of France; but they were overper- 
ö ſuaded by the count of Flanders to beſiege Rouen. This 


f proved a tedious and an unſucceſsful undertaking, and the 
y confederates were reduced to fuch diſtreſs, that the em- 
g peror propoſed to buy the retreat of their army from the 
: Normans, by delivering into their hands the perſon of the 
' count of Flanders. The latter, having a hint of this pro- 
; poſal, decamped in the night time; but the noiſe of his 
; departure threw ſuch a conſternation among the confe- 
derates, that they fled, and great numbers were cut off by 
le Normans. Their diſgrace did not diflolve the confede- 
ae; and the war was continued for two years longer, but 

in the mean while, Lewis reſigned to Otho all his part of 

lorrain, Upon the taking of Rhe:ms by the confederates, 
f Hugh of Vermandois was deprived of the archbiſhopric, 


Which was reſtored to Artaud; but Hugh keeping up his 
pretenſions, a council was held at Ferdun in which Hugh 
was cenſured. Upon the riſe of this. council another was 
conyoked by the pope's authority, for terminating the great 
__ : difference 


-- 
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Who ac- difference between the king and the duke of France. This 


quires the council met at Fargelheim in 949, and the emperor Oh; had 


name of 
Hugh the 
Great. 


credit enough to prevail with the pope's legate to excom. 
municate the duke of France, or as he was called in thoſe 


times, Hugh the Great, and his adherents, particularly the 


duke of Chartres, and Hugh, the pretender to the archbi. 
ſhopric of Rheims. Lewis appeared as a ſupplicant at this 
council, Otho as his protector, and Marini, the popes 
legate, with the German biſhops, as his judges. Lewis was 
at that time, without troops, territory, or money ; and WF 
drefling himſelf to the aſſembly, he ſaid he was ready to 
vindicate his conduct, either by ſubmitting it to the exami. 
nation of the members, or by ſingle combat againſt his 
enemies. New excommunications were thundered out 
againſt the duke and his abettors, but without diminiſhing 
their power in France. The Huns, or Hungarians, made 2 


freſh irruption into Champagne, and the king regained 


Elope- 
ment and 
marriage 
of the 
queen 
mother. 


poſſeſſion of Laon; and, by the mediation of the emperor 
Otbo, an accomodation was at laſt concluded between Leyis 
and the duke of France. 

Lewis made uſe of this ſhort reſpite in endeavouring to 
ſtrengthen his authority in Aguitain; but he found himſelf 
under a neceſſity of confining his mother Egiva, at Lamm, 
During the abſence of Lewis in Aquitain, ſhe made her 
eſcape, and married, when ſhe was forty five years of age, 
Herbert count of Troyes, a younger. ſon of the count of 
Vermandois, who had behaved fo unworthily towards her 
huſband. Hugh the Great, ſeems by this time, to hare 
been tired of the almoſt perpetual variance he had with 
the king, and perhaps, he was not a little influenced by the 
fear of Otho's growing power, and the excommunications 
that had been publiſhed againſt himſelf. In this ſituation, 


juſt as freſh differences were on the point of breaking out 


between him and Lewis, he ſuddenly propoſed to leave their 
Intereſts to the arbitration of their two wives, who were 
ſiſters. Lewis readily accepted the propoſal, and the ladies 
effected what neither the power of the emperor, nor the 


' pope could bring about, who joined their forces in driving 


Death 


and cha- 
racer of 


the Hungarians out of France, Lewis, atter this, repaired to 
Aguitain, where he made a conſiderable progreſs in re-elta- 
bliſhing his authority; and upon his return he held an al 
ſembly of his ſtates, in which his eldeſt ſon, Lotharr, was 
recognized by the members as his ſucceſſor to the crown. 
Soon after this, an accident put an end to the life of Lew, 
for while he was hunting a wolf between Laon and Rheins, 
lc fell from his horſe, by which he was fo terribly bruiſed, 
that he died on the fifteenth of October 951, being no more 
than thirty three yozrs of age. ES, 
The only res ain upon the memory of this prince, who 
from his early reſidence beyond fea, was called Ouiremer, 
0 | | Was 
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formed by the count of Flanders; but the reannexation of 
two ſuch capital provinces as Normandy, and Bretagne were, 
to his crown, ſeems to have overcome the gratitude he 
owed to the family of Rollo, The misfortune of Lewis was 
the overgrown power of his great ſubjects, particularly of 
Hugh, duke of France, which all his ſpirit, courage and ad- 
dreſs, could never ſurmount. He was but once married, 
and that was to Gerberg, who, as we have already ſeen, was 
ſiſter to the emperor Otho, and bore him ſeven children; 
Lithair, who ſucceeded him; Carloman, who died a hoſtage 
in Normandy ; Lewis, who died young ; Charles, who was 
afterwards duke of Lorrain, and Henry, 'who died an infant. 
The daughters were, Mava, who married Conrade, king of 
rug, by whom ſhe left a numerous iſſue; and 4lrade, 


the wife of Rainold, count of Rouci. We ſhall cloſe our 
pero account of this prince, by obſerving that, thougu he left 
eu dehind him only two ſons, Lothair, and Charles, yet he was 


ſo ſenſible of the pernicious practice of dividing kingdoms, 
that he left the latter wholly unprovided for. | 


—_ 


Lothair. 


rater of Hugh the Great. They accuſe him of unbounded 
ambition, and yet repreſent him in ſituations when he 
might have mounted the throne of France, but declined it 
out of reverence to the true heir. Upon the death of Lew:s 
he made the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of loyalty to the queen 
dowager, and conducted her ſon, young Lothair, who was 
but fourteen years of age, to Rheims, where he was crown- 
ed by archbiſhop Artaud. After his coronation, Lothair be- 
ſtowed on Hugh the title of duke of Aguitain. The reader 
is here to obſerve, that in thoſe days the title of duke of a 
province implied no more than the government of a pro- 
vince, which was reſumable by the king, if he had power, 
but the title of count was hereditary; as the poſſeſſor had 
the actual property of the eſtates and lands to which it was 
annexed. Laon continued to be the reſidence of the court, 
and the royal family could ſcarcely raiſe a decent ſubſiſtence 
amidſt their few remaining eſtates and vaſſals; for, in point 
of power and property, Lothair was ſcarcely the tenth man 
in his own kingdom. The giving the title of duke of 
Aquitain to Hugh, diſobliged the count of Poitiers, who held 
it before, and he refuſed to reſign it. Hugh carried Lothar 
into Aguitain, where he beſieged the count in Poitiers, but 
7 was unable to take the place; and in his retreat he was 
10 attacked by the count, who was beaten, 7 

| | 4 


was his conduct towards the young duke of Normandy. We Lewis Ou- 
cannot be perſuaded that he entered into the horrid deſign tremer. 


* S 2 


HE French hiſtorians, with all the pains they have Acceſſion 
taken, have not been able to make a conſiſtent cha- of Lot hair 
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Death of In the year 955, Hugh the Great died. His eldeſt ſon wa 
Hugh the the famous Hugh Capet, who being but ſixteen years of 221 
8 


Great. was by his father recommended to the care of Richard duke 
of Nermandy, while his other three ſons were under the 
tuition of their mother, ſiſter to the queen dowager, Their 
brother Bruno, and likewiſe brother to the emperor 0½½ 
was then archbiſhop of Cologne, and held Lorrain, under 
the title of archduke. His influence over his ſiſters Often 
prevented them from quarrelling, and, by his advice, the 
two eldeſt ſons of Hugh the Great, Hugh, and Henry, paid 
homage to Lothair at his court. This was ſo acceptable to 
the young king, that he gave Hugh his father's title of duke 

of France, and that of duke of Burgund) to Henry, 
Attempt The count of Flanders retained ttill his antient rancour 
to betray againſt the family of Rolle; and continued his ſollicitations 
the duke with the king of France, to reannex Normandy and Bretagne 10 
of Nor- his crown. Lothair, like his father, fell into the temptation, 
mandy. and put himſelf at the head of a confederacy againſt the 
duke of Normandy, compoſed of the counts of Flandern, 
" Invaſion Chartres, and Anjou. They firſt attempted to trepan the 
of the perſon of Richard, by inviting him to a conference; bit 
Normans, their deſign was diſcovered by two knights of Chartres, who 
met R:chard on the road, and he rewarded the one with the 
— and the other with the gold chain, that he wore, 
Lothair loudly diſclaimed all knowledge of this treachery; 


but not being able to perſuade Richard to repair to his cout 


to do him homage, both parties took arms, and Richard 
was obliged at latt to call to his affiftance the Danes, who 
landed in great numbers, and laid a coniiderable part of 
France deſolate. The public threw the miſeries which the 
inhabitants ſuffered from thoſe pagans, upon the count of 
Chartres, whoſe clergy obliged him to come to an accom- 
modation with Richard, and reſtore to him Eureux. This 
produced a general peace; but Rrcvard did not find it eaſy 
to get rid of his pagan auxiliaties. "hey flatly told him, 
that they were reſolved, in imitation of his predeceffor Null, 


to make a ſettlement in France; nor would they have been, 


perſuaded to return to their own country, had not many of 
them inclined to turn chriſtians, while the others accepted 
of a large ſum of money, and departed. The death of 
Arnold, count of Flanders, induced Lotharr to attempt to 
annex to his crown ſome part of his dominions ; but the 
young count's ſubjects made ſo brave an oppoſition that 
he remained in poſſeſſion of all his eſtates. The truth is, 


the duke of Normandy, and the other lords of great feis, 


were by no means fond of encouraging thoſe reſumptions; 

and that for obvious reaſons. Lathair, though poor, had 

not, like his father, an overgrown ſubject to contend with; 

for he was faithfully ſerved by the duke of France, and his 

brother the duke of Burgundy, who enabled him to — 
| Man 
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"ny of the ſmaller fiefs that had been uſurped from his 
crown, and to compel the lords of others to perform their 
fervices, and pay their homages; by which means he became 
i far more powerful prince than either his father or grand- 


431 


Their father had been. : | 
Ott Bruno, archduke of Lorrain, was now dead; and the Affairs of 
inder Lorrainers were much more attached to the French than the Lorrain. 
often WI German monarchs, between whom their allegiance had ſo 
„the! often fluctuated. Lotharr, in his mother's right, and in that 

paid of his uncle Bruno, had a great land eſtate in Lorrain, and 

e to bis brother Charles having no proviſion, he beſtowed it upon 

Juke him; and he extended his pretenſions even to the ſovereignty 

of all Lorrain. Charles entered upon the poſſeſſion of his 

cour Ml eſtates, and Lothair was in hopes that he would be able, by 

on: his brother's means, to make ſuch a party among the Lar- 

* rainers as would put him in poſſeſſion of that country. 

ion 0% II. was then emperor of Germany, and being involved ibid. 

the in wars at home, he divided the two brothers, by giving p-. 402. 


Lirrain to Charles, who conſented to hold it in homage 
from the German emperor. This enraged Lothair ſo much, 
but that, by the help of Hugh Caper, he raiſed a great army, and 
proceeded with ſuch rapidity, after making himſelf maſter 


vho 

the of Metz, that he entered Aix la Chapelle, where the imperial 

bre, court was, juſt at the time dinner was ſerved up to Otho, 

ry ; o narrowly eſcaped being made priſoner ; but he loft all 

uit bis plate and rich effects; and then Lothair returned home. 

ard Next year Otho entered France with fixty thouſand men, as ibid; 
ho ve have already ſeen; but the year following he made peace 


- of WI vith Lothair at Rheims, and retained the ſovereignty of 
Lirrain; to the infinite diſguſt of Lothair's French ſubjects, 
of who reproached him for having ſacrificed the honour of 
m- their crown. | 


Lothair married Emma, the daughter of Lothair king of Marriage 
ay ltaly, and gave his own ſiſter Matilda, in marriage to Conrade, and death 


m, ing of the Transjurine Burgundy. Upon the death of O75 II. of Lothair 


%, the king of France protected, his fon Otho III. againſt the 
attempts made by Henry of Bavaria to ſet him aſide from 


cn 
of bis father's ſucceſſion. At the ſame time he invaded Lor- 
ed ein, and took Verdun; but his brother Charles defeated 
of lim before Cambray. This added to the diſguſt the French 
to nation had already conceived againſt Charles, and rendered 
ne bim perfectly deteſtable in their eyes, but encreafed their 
at {WI etteem and affection for Lathair in proportion. Lothair 
„bade fair to have, in ſome meature, retrieved the luſtre of the 
„ erbovingian line, when he died, on the ſecond of March 
6, in the forty-fixth year of his age, not without ſuſpicion 
dl WI having been poiſoned by his queen; but that charge was 


chiefly founded upon what happened afterwards, for ſhe 
cleared herſelf of it to the queen mother, by a letter, and 


A terms, that appear too natural not to be fincere, 
| Lithais 


4.32 
His cha- 
racter. 
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Lothair ſeems to have been as brave as any of the de- 
ſcedants of Charles the Great, and wiſer than them all: bud 
with regard to moral honeſty, it was almoſt unknown t 
the princes of thoſe times, and the mention of it is hardly 
to be found in the writings of their clergy. His prudenc. 


appears from the friendſhip in which he always lived with 


the great dukes of France and Burgundy, and his balancin 
parties among his own ſubjects, ſo as to recover and mai 
tain the credit and authority of a ſovereign, which he held 
and maintained towards the latter part of his reign, He 
had the virtue of generoſity in an eminent degree, for it 


reached even to profuſion, which poſſibly might be the reaſon 


Succeeded | 
by Lewis 7; 


V. 


Lewis 


poiſoned. 


of his not ſucceeding better than he did in re-eſtabliſhing 
his authority. e 


K? 
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Lewis the Fifth, or the Idler. | 
UGH CAPET had, by Lothair, been made the 


3 of this prince, who was an only ſon, and 
ut nineteen years of age at the time of his acceſſion 
to the throne. 9 ns he was, he had married a lady, 
who is by ſome ſaid to have been the daughter of the count 
of Arles, and by others, of an Aguitain nobleman. He had 
been, in his father's life time, created duke of Aquitain; 
and he did not live very happy with his wife. His uncle, 
Charles of Lorrain, accuſed the queen dowager, Emma, of 
adultery with the biſhop of Laon, whom Lew:s drove out 
of France ; and Charles ſwelled the charge againſt her, with 
that of having poiſoned the late king her huſband, Lewis 


likewiſe diſpoſſeſſed the archbiſhop of Rheims of his ſee, 


after a bloody diſpute. The emperor Otho III. ſupported 
the reputation of Emma, and a war muſt have broken out 
out between the French and Germans, if their differences 
had not been made up by Beatrix, the ſiſter of Hugh Copet, 
and wife of Frederic duke of the Upper Lorrain. Some pre- 
tend that, at this time, king Lewis nominated Hugh Cupet 
to ſucceed him, having himſelf no children, and Charles of 
Lorrain, who was undoubtedly the male heir of the Cayl- 
vingian line, being deteſted by the French. An improbable 
condition is annexed to this nomination, that of Cape 
marrying the queen, whoſe name was Blanche, who is ge. 
nerally allowed to have poiſoned Lewis, after he had 
reigned fourteen months. He died in the year 987, with 
the character of having been a weak prince. Great al- 
lowances however, are to be made for his youth, and to the 
arts of Charles of Lorrain, who was the chief accuſer of 
the two, to embroil the royal family. 


Hugh 
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Hugh Capet, and his ſon Robert. 


HE Carlovingian line upon the throne of France, is State of 
now ſuppoſed to be extint. The reader needs to France. 
look for no other cauſes of this extinction than the general 
weakneſs of its princes ſince the death of Charles the Great, 
the ravages of the Normans, the Huns, and other foreign 
nations, and the German wars, which gave opportunities, as 
we have already hinted, for the great lords to emancipare 
themſelves from the regal authority, and to erect their poſſeſ- 
ſions into hereditary eſtates. In the mean while, the im- 
becility and incapacity of their kings, firſt brought their 
authority into contempt; 1t broke the reverence of the 
people for the lineal ſucceſſion of their monarchs, and ſub- 
ſtituted in its place the rights of the nation. 

Hugh Capet ſeems to have been perfectly ſenſible of this, Hugh 
and to have conſidered himſelf, even in the late reign, as Cager's 
being ſucceſſor to the crown of France. The people, or at ſucceſſion 
leaſt the great lords, looked upon him in the ſame light, diſputed 
and he had made ſuch previous diſpoſitions that he pe by Charles 
into the throne without the leaſt oppoſition. He was, at ofLorrarn; 
this time, poſſeſſed of the great counties of Paris and 
Orleans, and the dutchy of France; his brother was duke of 
Burgundy, and his brother-in-law, duke of Normandy ,; be- 
ſides being fortified with all the German intereſt of the 
queen dowager, Emma. Notwithſtanding all thoſe advan- 
tages which appeared fo decilive in his favour, many of the 
great lords difliked his aſſumption of the royalty, and ſided 
with Charles of Lorrain, whom they looked upon as the true 
heir. But that prince was dilatory in aſſerting his right, and 
ſuftered the count of Poitiers, who was likewiſe duke of 
Aquitain; or Guienne, who was and ready to have have joined 
him, to be cruſhed, ſo that he was forced to recognize 
Hugh's authority. The reduction of this great lord, did 
not eſtabliſh the tranquility of Zugh's government. Charles 
beſieged and took the city of Laon, and in it the perſons of 
queen Emma, and of her ſuppoſed lover, the biſhop, and 
treated them both with an unmanly ſeverity ; notwithſtand- 
ing the interpoſition of the court of Germany in favour of 
the queen, and of the prelates in favour of the biſhop. 

After this, Hugh beſieged Charles in bis turn in Laon; but 
was defeated, and forced to raiſe the ſiege; and Arnold, 
archbiſhop of Rheims, whom Hug had raiſed to that ſee, 
ungratefully put Charles in poſſeſſion of that city, and after- 
wards headed his armies, This archbiſhop was natural fon 
to king Lothair. | | : 

The biſhop of Laon, who was thought to be one of the who dies 
molt inſiuating men of his age, had by this time wormed in prilptts 
himſelf into the good graces of Charles, but held a fecret 
correſpondence with Hugh. The latter aſlembling a ſtrong 
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army advanced againſt Rheims, as if he had intended to je. 
take it; but turning ſhort, he marched to Laon, which be 
ſurprized, by the aid of the prelate, and in it, the perſons of 
the duke and dutcheſs of Lorrain, and archbiſhop Arnoli 
The duke and dutcheſs died under confinement at Orleans, 


and their ſon, who continued to enjoy Lorrain, dying with. 
out iſſue, the male branch of the Carlovingian family is 
thought to have been extinguiſhed in him. 

Hugh As Hugh Capet confined his ambition to the exaltation of 
Capet aſ- his family, he was very moderate as to his own perſon and 
ſociates purſuits, and after he had defeated the duke of Guienne, he 
his ſon prevailed upon the ſtates of the kingdom to aſſociate with 
with him- himſelf his ſon Robert in the government; in which deſire 
felf in the he eaſily preyailed, and the young prince was crowned with 
govern- great ſolemnity by the archbiſhop of Sens. After this, 
ment. ugh reduced his equipages, ornaments, and attendants to 
the condition of a private lord, but was indefatigable in 
. adminiſtering juſtice to his people, and in promoting their 
welfare, by which he won their affections ; but above all 
he gained the hearts of the clergy, by not only reſtoring all 
that the crown had unjuſtly taken from them, but by obliging 
his great lords to follow his example. Tho' the confinement 
of the duke and dutcheſs of Lorrain gave him no trouble; 
yet he found great difficulty in bringing archbiſhop 4rd 
to puniſhment before an affembly of prelates, and nobles, 
which he convened near Rheims. Though the proof of the 
prelate having betrayed that city was extremely clear, by 
the prieſt who had opened the gates to Charles, (by Arnolds 
orders,) being produced ; yet the judges were backward in 
_ condemning him, as not being authorized by the holy ſee to 
try him; and the archbiſhop of Sens, the preſident of the 
aſſembly, openly rebuked the two kings, as they were parties 
in the proſecution; for appearing at court, leaſt their pre- 
Gillers ſence ſhould influence the ſentence. Arnold, to gain his 
made liberty, confeſſed the charge, and ſubmitted: to degradation; 
archbiſhop while Gerbert, a monk of Rheims, and ſuppoſed to be the 
of Rheims, molt learned ecclefiaſtic of his age, was made biſhop in his 
room. Pope John XV. looked upon the whole of this pro- 
ceeding againſt Arnold (unexceptionable as it ſeems to be) 
as an invaſion of his authority; and ordering another coun- 
cil to be held, Gerbert, who Had been tutor to the emperor 
Otho, was depoſed, and Arnold reinftated in the archbi- 
ſhopric; but the two kings, notwithſtanding this deciſion of 

his holineſs, kept Arnold in priſon. | 
Wiſe con- It appears that Hugh, powerful and politic as he was, was 
ſtitutions unable to reſtrain the ambition of his great lords, who 


of Hugh. were perpetually at war among themſelves. When a count 


of Anjou beſieged Tours, the two kings ſent a meſſenget 
ordering him to deſiſt, with an injunction to afk him who 
We made him a count? The ſame power, replied the other, 
who made your maſter a king. Though Hugh Capet =_ 
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the government of France to a greater conſiſtency than it 
had enjoyed before, yet he introduced into it few or no 
material innovations. H@ obliged his feudatories to be more 
anRual, than they had hitherto been, in the performance 
of their homages and ſervices; but he left them in poſſeſſion 
of all their conſtitutional privileges. The great officers and 
governors under the crown had a right to be tried by their 
peers, that is, in the aſſembly to vehich they belonged, the 
members of which were in that ſenſe their peers. The 
great Jords (as we have already obſerved. in the caſe of the 
duke of Nor mandy) who held immediately of the crown, had 
great officers under them, who formed their courts of peers 
likewiſe 3 and Milliam duke of Normandy, commonly called 
the Conqueror, introduced the fame conſtitution into Eng - 
lind, It does not however appear, that the lords who held 
immediately under the crown had ccclefiaftical peers in their 
courts. The regular ſubordination of nobility was not 
quite ſettled at the time we treat of, though it ſeems to have 
made a progreſs ; and the inſtitution of the twelve peers of 
France cannot be certainly fixed before the reign of Philip 


Auguſtus. 


The vaſt prudence and political virtues of Hugh Capet, Who 


432 


was farther ſeen in making Paris the capital of his king- makes 
dom, as it had been of his dutchy, and of his building Paris his 
fortifications, eſpecially on his ſea- coaſts, on pretence capital. 


of defending them againſt the Normans. The provi- 
dence he ſhewed for the eſtabliſhment of his ſon in the 
ſovereignty, appeared in his taking every occaſion of pro- 
ducing him to the eyes of his people clad in thoſe rcgal 
ornaments which he himſelf had refizned ; ſo that though 
he retained the title of king, he acted in every reſpect as 
the firſt miniſter of his kingdom, a province for which he 


was well qualified. He was not even over ſolicitous in com- 


poling the differences among his great lords, becauſe, per- 


haps, he thought their difſentions weakened them. He His death, 


died in the fifty-ſeventh year of his age, and the eighth of 
his reign, on the twenty-fourth of Ogober 987, and was 
buried in the abbey church of Sr. Dennis. His wife's name 
was Agvclaide, and hiſtory has recorded her as a moſt accom- 
pliſhed woman. She is ſaid to have been the daughter of the 
duke of Aqgitain, who was count of Poitiers, who had refuſed, 
till he was ſubdued, to ſubmit to Hugb's authority; others 
pretend that ſhe was an Halian. By her, he bed a fon, 
Robert, Who ſucceded him, and three daughters, Herecliuige, 
wife, firſt to the count of Hainault, and afterwards to the 
count of Daſbourg ; Alice, who was married to the count 
of Nevers; and Gillette, whoſe huſband was the lord of 
Abbeville. Hugh Capet had likewife 2 nature} fon, Geſcetin, 
a man of great merit, and archbiſhop of #:ur5s. As to 
Hugh's character, we have ſufficiently deſcribes t. 
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Robert alol. 
. UE CAPET had been at great pains to improve 


embroiled the perſonal and acquired talents (which were very 
with the eminent) of this prince, to the mms advantage. 
pope on The pope, who had not thought himſelf ſufficiently con- 


account of ſidered in the advancement of his family, ſoan raiſed a ſtorm 
his mar- againſt Robert, on account of his marriage with Bertha 
riage. ſiſter to the king of Burgundy, on pretence of conſangui- 
nity, than which nothing could be more frivolous. His 

holineſs ordered Robert to releaſe archbiſhop Arnold out 

of his confinement, and to reinſtate him in his fee. Robert 

loved his queen, though ſhe was neither young nor hand— 

ſome ; and in hopes of ſoftening his holineſs in the caſe of 

her marriage, ſhe perſuaded her huſband to gratify him in 

reſtoring Arnold to his liberty and his archbiſhopric. This 
compliance had no effect upon his holineſs, who next year 
ſummoned a council at Rome, at which Gerber, late arch- 

biſhop of Rheims, but now archbiſhop of Ravenna, aſſiſted, 

and Robert's marriage with Bertha being declared void, he 

was enjoined to part with her under pain of eccleſiaſtical 

He is ex- cenſure. The king refuſed to obey ſo unjuſt a ſentence, 
commu- and he was excommunicated. At that time, excommuni- 
nicated cations were held in the moſt dreadful abhorrence by the 
and oblig- common oe ; his ſubjects deſerted him, and he was 
ed to di- abandoned by all but two domeſtics, who threw the rem- 
vorce his nants of what had been eaten by the king and queen to the 
wife. dogs, and the diſhes into the fire. A general rebellion be- 
ing threatened, Robert, to prevent it, and to relieve himſelf 

from ſo undeſirable a life, conſented to part with Bertha, 

who behaved as a woman of ſpirit and reſolution, for ſhe 

refuſed to part either with the title or ſtate of a queen. 

This divorce might, in a great meaſure, have been pre- 

vented, had not Gerbert, biſhop of Ravenna, out of pique, 

joined in the cenſure; and becoming pope, he even con- 

| firmed Arnold in the fee of Rheims. 

He mar- Robert was unfortunate in his fecond marriage with 
ries un- Conſtance, daughter to William, count of Arles, a woman of 
unfortu- the moſt ungovernable paſſion and ambition, though lively 


nately a and very beautiful. The excommunication of Robert had 
ſecond encouraged diforders in his ſtate, and Zudes, count oi 
time. Champargn, bribed the governor of Melun to betray to him 


that city. The count de Melun, complained to Robert, who 
inveſted and took the town, and ordered the governor to 
be hanged over its walls. Robert, after this, compoſed upon 
equitable terms that were pleaſing to both parties, certain 
differences that had ariſen between the duke of Norman 


eo 


and other great lords. % 2 


The 


council to examine into the doctrine of certain enthuſiaſts, 
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The death of his uncle Henry, duke of Burgundy, broke The ſuc- 
into his repoſe. Robert was his lawful heir; but his title ceſſion to 
to the county of Beavars was diſputed by Eudes, the baſtard Burgundy 
of the late duke, and by a count of Burgundy, ſon of the diſputed. 
ducheſs dowager, who pretended he had been adopted by 
the late duke Henry. This laſt claimant was favoured by 
the people of the dutchy, who were fond of being govern- 
ed by a prince whom they could call their own, and by the 

reat lords of France, who were unwilling that the crown 
thould be aggrandized by the acquiſition of ſo powerful a 
fief, The duke of Normandy took part with the king, and 
aſſiſted him with twenty two thouſand men, whom he com- 
manded in perſon. This turned the ſcale of war in Robert's 
favour. He gave to the baſtard Eudes, the patrimony be- 
queathed to him by his father. The other competitor and 
his friends, the count of Champargne, particularly, were 
obliged to ſubmit, and to gratify the people in their paſſion 
for being governed by a prince of their own-(though he 
could not be called independent while Burgundy remained 
a fief of the crown) Robert inveſted the dutchy in his ſecond 
ſon Henry. | 

Robert, after finiſhing this war, might have been happy, Nobert 
had it not been for the furious vindictive diſpoſition of his aſſociates 
queen, of whom, notwithſtanding his love for peace, he his ſon 
was paſſionately fond. In his family, and at his court he with him 
loved order and 1 and having been early ac- in the 
cuſtomed to appear in public as a king, he often aſſiſted at govern- 
divine ſervice in his royal robes, and even compoſed muſic ment. 
(ſome parts of which are ſtill extant) for the uſe of his 
chapel. His eldeſt ſon Hugh, was then ſeventeen years of 
age. The queen preſt Robert to declare him his aſſociate 
in the government; ſhe was oppoſed by the miniſters, but 
ſhe was their ſuperiour; and though Robert was told that his 
wife wanted her ſon to be raiſed to royalty only that, in caſe 
of her huſband's death, ſhe might govern the kingdom, he 
aſſembled his ſtates and propoſed the prince for his aſſociate. 

Out of regard to him they complied, and Hugh was ſo- 
lemnly crowned. 5 ; 

As peace was the favourite principle with Robert, he took Furious 
no concern in the quarrels amongſt the great lords, which, inſolence 
at this time, filled all France. Policy perhaps, in a great of the 
meaſure, dictated that conduct; but Robert found himſelf queen. 
always obliged to have a watchful eye upon Eudes, count of 
Champagne, who endeavoured to get poſſeſſion of Troyes, 
and Meauæx. Robert's zeal for religion led him to order a 


reſembling the Manechee heretics ; and the unhappy delin- 
quents being by their judges, conſigned to the flames, Robert, 
his queen, and court, were preſent at the barbarous exe- 
cutions, The inſolence of the queen was now grown to a 
pitch of inſolence and ferocity that rendered her intollera- 
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ble. Having conceived a diſguſt with Hugh de Beauyi one 

ot her huſband's chief favourites and councellors, ſhe ap- 

plied to the count of Anjou for his aſſiſtance in revengin 

herſelf; the count ſent her twelve ruffians (called, in * 

language of thoſe times, gentlemen). who attacked Hush 

while he was hunting with the king, and without regard to 

his preſence, or his earneit entreaties that they would ſpare 
the life of his miniſter, they put him to death and cut off 

his head upon the ſpot ; nor had Robert the ſpirit to revenge 

the inſult. 1 

Who The queen's ambition was not contented with domineer— 
drives her ing over her huſband, for ſhe was alike imperious over her 
ſon from ſon, that ſhe might be ſaid to have two kings under her 
the court. feet. The young prince could not bear his ill uſage, and 
retired from court, with ſome of the nobility. Reber: 

ordered his rainifters to expoſtulate with him, and he plainly 

Jaid the blame upon his mother, whoſe arrogance and 

avarice, he ſaid, were equally intollerable, as ſhe abridged 

him even in the means of making a decent appearance, 

Robert knew there was but too much juſtice in his ſon's 
complaints, and offering to give him all proper ſatisfaction, 

he returned to his duty, though his mother was bent upon 

76:14. employing force againſt him. Robert's reputation, aſter this, 
P-412. was very high all over Europe, for Henry II. emperor of 
Germany, ſubmitted to his arbitration the differences he had 

with the counts of Flanders and the Lorrainers; and he 

ſettled them to the ſatisfaction of all parties. Thoſe two 

princes, after that, lived together, and viſited each other with 

the greateſt harmony, and had come to a reſolution to re- 

duce the exorbitant power of the pope, Boniſace VIII. 

but the execution of their deſign was prevented, firſt by the 

Robert 12- pope's death, and ſoon after by that of Henry. Upon his 
fuſes the death, many of the Italian ſtates, who equally hated the 
crown of imperial and papal power, offered to put themſelves under 
Tracy. the protection of Robert; but apprehenſive that his accept- 


ance might involve him with Conrade, who had ſucceeded 


Henry in the imperial dignity, he declined their offer, eſpe- 
cially as he was no ftranger to the fickle diſpoſitions of the 
Tralians. He endeared himſelf more than ever to his ſub- 
jects by this wiſe moderation, and though he was inclina- 
ble, upon the troubles which afterwards broke out, both in 


Germany and [taly, to have attempted to recover the fove- 
. reign rights of his family over the Lorrainers, yet his love 


of peace made him defſiit, 
Death of Robert's eldeſt ſon Hugh, though guilty in his youth of 
his eldeſt ſome diforders, continued dutiful and obedient to his father 
fon, after returning from his elopement, but died in 1024, in 
the flower of his age, juſt as he was beginning to be a wiſe 
and uſeful affociate to his father in the government. 
Robert ſhewed as much concern as his queen did indifter- 
hence, at his death, and though Robert had thoughts of ſub- 
, ſtituting 
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fituting his ſecond ſon Henry in the place of the deceaſed, 

ſhe oppoſed him with 1 uch vehemence, that his tranquility 

was broken by the two factions into which his court was di- 

vided. The queen favoured her third ſon Robert; and many The 

of the courtiers, out of a preſumption that ſhe would in queen fa- 
the end prevail over her huſband's reſolution, followed her vours her 
party in oppoſition to that of Henry. Contrary to their third ſon, 
hopes and expectations Robert adhered to Henry, and was 

joined by the majority of his nobles, upon which, the 

queen did all ſhe could to prevail with him to advance nei- 

er- ther, hoping that if he ſhould die ſhe would have intereſt 

enough to place Robert upon the throne. But ſhe had now 

forfeited her former influence over the king, and without 


nd farther conſulting or conſidering her, he aſſociated his ſon 

ert Henry with himſelf in the government. f 

ly Conſtance retained, however, a ſtrong party, and the king Accomo-. 
1d continued to be till ſo indulgent to her, that ſhe offered to dation be- 
d ſupport her favourite ſon againſt his elder brother. Not tween the 
e being able to ſucceed in that, her reſentment broke out king and 


* 
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equally againſt both, and ſhe found means to perſecute his ſons. 
them ſo cruelly, that ſhe drove them to take refuge in Bur- 
undy. The king marched againſt them with an army; but 
gladly liſtened to an abbot, who repreſented the princes as 
acting in ſelf defence againſt the ambition and malice of a 
wicked woman, and that they ſought no more than to be 
ſheltered againſt her fury. An accommodation accordingly 
enſued between the father and his fons, and Robert employ- 
ed his troops in checking ſome of his Burgundian vaſſals, 
who were building fortreſſes, in order to render themſelves 6 
more independent of the crown. Robert having his reaſons Robert's 
. why the prelate of Langres ſhould be one on whom he death and 
could depend, named one to that fee (though he ſeldom in- character. 
terfered in the election of biſhops) but he was poiſoned by 
the monks.  - Robert named another; but while he was 
waiting for- the iſſue of his inſtalment, which was to be per- 
formed under the eye of his ſon Henry, who remained at 
Langres for that purpoſe, the king died at Melun, on the 
twentieth of Fuly 1026, after reigning thirty-three years, 
and living 60. He was adored by his ſubjects of all ranks, 
whom he had the art to unite in their affections for his 
perſon, on account of his equanimity, wiſdom, modera- 
tion; and, in ſhort, (had it not been for the weak compli- 
ances he ſhewed for his wife,) for every virtue that could 
corn a man and a monarch. His education under his fa- 
ther's eye contributed greatly to his ſucceſs in reſtoring the 
luttre of the French monarchy ; for though Robert did not 
affect to be a great warriour, yet he maintained his dignity 
with ſo much reputation, that he was ſeldom inſulted by 
his great vaſſals, who ſtrengthened his authority by quar- 


cling amongſt themſelves. _ 
8 f 4 Henry : 
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armies, the one conſiſting of Henry's own ſubjects, the 

other of Normans, were ſoon formed. The king, with his 

troops, carried a!l before him, and after beating the count 

of Champagne, twice drove him out of the field. The duke 

of Normandy carried fire and ſword wherever he marched ; 

he puniſhed the rebels by making them undergo the death 

of traitors, and at laſt, the count of Anjou, to fave the 

farther deſtruction of France, interpoſed. A negotiation was 

ſet on foot. Robert, brother to the king, having never been 

very ſanguine in his rebellion, was contented with a grant 

of the dutchy of Burgundy; but the queen died of meet 

ſpite and diſappointment. Ez 

Henry The ſoul of the rebellion being thus removed, Henry 
marties proved on all hands victorious. But though he chaſtiſed 
the em- the rebels, and reduced both the greater and leſſer nobility 
peror's to their duty, we are not to imagine that the duke of Ner- 
daughter. mandy, the chief inftrument of his ſucceſſes, ſerved bim 
upon motives that were merely generous and difinereRer 3 

9 or 


Henry I. Gi 
| | abol 
Intrigues RANCE had the happineſs of having, in the firſt king, ro 
of queen of the Capetine line, princes of conſummate wiſdom IT 19 
Conſtance, and abilities. Such was Henry I. who at the time of Rad 
his acceſhon to the crown, was about twenty-ſeven years by 

of age, of a matured judgement, and an intrepid reſolu— Jaid 

tion. His mother, as we have hinted, had, during the late had 

reign, acquired a vaſt party in the ſtate, and hating Henry Au 

Me did all ſhe could, to transfer his crown to her younger py 

ion, Vebert. Her chief abettors were the count of Flanders gut 

and the turbulent Eudes, count of Champagne. Both of them fay 

had intereited views in the part they acted; but the queen Gag 

ſought to gratify their ambition, provided ſhe could gratify ap 

her own revenge. She promiſed to Eudes half the towns - 

of Sens, which he immediately reduced, as he did Melun, 0 

and Soiſſons. This ſtruck the neighbouring places with ſuch * 
conſternation, that they threw open their gates upon his 5 
approach. Henry, who had not ſeen the depth of the con- 5 

ſpiracy which had been formed againſt him, and was aſto— N 

niſhed by the progreſs of his enemies, retired with onl 
. eleven perſons in his retinue, to Robert duke of Norman, 9 
Palert That prince and his anceſtors had always been ſenſible that F 
duke of the great French lords regarded the ſettlement his family 1 
Nor mandy had made in France, with an evil eye, and they had been 

re- eſta- generally on the fide of the crown. They knew that the poſ- ; 
bliſnes ſeſſion of their own dutchy muſt be precarious, if the king, h 
Henry in from whoſe predeceſſors they held their dominions, was : 
his domi- ruined. They readily entered into his intereſt, and promiſed to : 
nions, exert their utmoſt in ſerving him. This aſſurance encourag— ; 
ed the king's friends to repair to his ſtandard, and two 

| 

| 

| 
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tr Henry was obliged to reward him with the ceſſion of 

Gifors, Chaumont, ointoiſe, and part of the Lexin. It was 

about this time, that Henry is ſuppoſed to have been affianced 

to Matilda, daughter to the German emperor, Conrade ; but 

it is uncertain whether the marriage ever was conſummated. 

Rudolph, of Trangurine Burgundy, dying, Eudes, count of 

Champagne, who was his undoubted heir by his ſiſter Bertha, . 

laid claim to his ſucceſſion. In the king's life time, Eudes 

had preſumptuouſly inſiſted upon being declared his heir, but 

Ridelph, who knew his factious aſpiring diſpoſition, when 

on his death-bed, ſent the regalia of his kingdoms of Bur- 

gundy and Arles, to the emperor, and made a will in his 

favour. Conrade had then upon his hands an Hunga- ibid. 

rian war; and Eudes, who had formed a ſtrong party in p. 515. 

Burgundy, over-run great part of the kingdom, but upon 

the return of the emperor to his own dominions, he was 

diſpoſſeſſed of all he had taken. Eudes attacked Lorrain, 

and had it not been for the irrational turbulence of his diſ- 

poſition, he muſt have ſucceeded, but his raſhneſs hurried 

him into impracticable attempts, and he loſt his life at a 

ſiege. | | : 

. who had been long the ſcourge of the French mo- Rebellion 

narchy, left his large poſſeſſions to his two ſons, Thibaud and againſt 

Stephen, Copying after their father they refuſed to pay Henry. 

Henry homage, becauſe he had given their family no aſſiſt- 

ance in their late war with the emperor They having thus 

put Henry to defiance, they invited into their aſſociation 

Fudes, the youngeſt brother of Henry, (as is moſt probable) 

but Henry proved victorious. The confederates were defeat- 

ed; Eudes was taken priſoner, and confined for three years 

in Orleans; Stephen, count of Champagne, and his brother, 

were ſtript of great part of their ſtates, and the conſpiracy 

was cruſhed. By this time, the feudal law became ſo well 

underitood on the part of the crown, that the ſtates of Ga- 

leran, count of Melun, one of the confederates, were con- 

fiſcated, and became part of the royal revenue, and himſelf 

attainted of felony. This was a bold ſtep in Henry, eſpe- 

cially as his family was ſcarcely yet freed from the leading 

ſtrings of the great lords; but the imitation of it in like 

circumſtances aggrandized the crown of France. . 
Though the ſettlement of the Normans in France had been Who in- 

of infinite ſervice to the princes both of the Carlovingian vades 

and Capetine lines ; yet moſt of them would have been glad Normanay 

of a ſpecious pretext for reannexing that great dutchy to 

their crown, nor could Henry, notwithſtanding the power- 

ful obligations he lay under to the blood of Rolls, reſiſt the 

temptation. Robert duke of Normandy, ſwayed by the idle 

ſuperſtitions of the age, had gone on a pilgrimage to the 

holy land, and had prevailed with the ſtates of his dutchy, 


belore his departure, to receive and recognize as his ſucceſſor, 
he | William 
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William, his natural ſon (baſtardy in thoſe days being ſcarce. 
Iy reckoned a bar to ſucceſſion) as his heir; and put hin 
under the tuition of Henry, and Alain duke of Bretagne 
The diſſatisfaction which this ſtep gave was general, and 
the affairs of the dutchy fell into the greateſt diſorder, ſo 
that had not William, young as he was, exerted prodigies of 
valour in his own defence, he muſt have ſunk under the 
rebellion. Alain endeavoured to ſerve him, but was obliged 
to return to his own eſtate, where he ſoon after died, a; 
was thought of a flow poiſon. Henry, far from attempting 
to protect William, or to quell thoſe commotions, invaded 
the frontiers, took poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Thulleries, to 
which he pretended to have a right, and burnt the town of 
 Argenton, Perceiving however, that he could not ſucceed 
in making himſelf maſter of the ſucceſſion, he likened to 
the miniſters of young Milliam, with whom he joined his 
troops, and engaging the rebel lords, compleatly defeated 
them at Val de Dunes, but with the danger of Henry's life, 
who was beaten from his horſe. Henry ſoon after became 
jealous of that very power, which he had thus reſcued and 
raiſed, and left William, on that account, involved in war 
with Ge9fery Martel, count of Anjou. | 
Jealouſy Henry's jealouſy of young duke William, ſeems not only to 
between have been on account of his great power, but of his aſpir- 
him and ing warlike diſpoſition, which already indicated the con- 
that duke queror of England, When the count of Tholouſe, deſcend- 
William ed by a ſecond marriage from Richard II. duke of Normanch, 
the baitard claimed that ſucceſſion, he was privately encouraged by 
flenry, and at laſt publicly, by his marching to. raiſe the 
liege of d' Arques, in which however he was unſucceſsful, 
and his troops were beaten. After this, there was a rooted 
hatred between the king and the duke, each thinking the 
other ungrateful, It is true, an accommodation was patch- 
ed up, but the count of Anjou fill purſuing his claims, 
Henry releaſed his brother Eudes out of priſon, and gave him 
the command of an army, with which he entered Normandy 
by one quarter, while Henry entered it by another. Exzs 
was beaten, and Henry was obliged to give William his own 
terms. | . : 
His mar- Fleury, before this, had concluded a very ſingular match 
rage wirn with a princeſs of Ruſſia; but we know nothing of her 
the prin- family, or what particular part of Ruffia ſhe came from, or 
ceis of whether ſhe was a pagan or a Chriſtian, According to ſome 
Ria. authors, her name was Anne, and ſhe was the daughter cf 
Faraſian, duke of Muſcovy; but the chief motive of Henry's 
demanding her in marriage ſeems to -have been, that the 
pope might have no pretext for perſecuting him on account 
of conſanguinity, which, if he had married an European 
princeſs, it would- have been almoſt impoſſible for him to 
bare avoided, as it reached to the ſeventh degree of _— 


j 
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By this lady he had three ſons ; and the eldeſt, Philip, tho? 
but ſeven years of age, was, in an aſſembly of the ſtates, and 
with their unanimous conſent, ſolemnly crowned king by 
the archbiſhop of Rheims; and, after ſwearing to protect 
the religion and liberties of the kingdom, he received the 
eventual oaths of allegiance from the nobles. Henry was, 
it this time, infirm 3 and he appointed Baldwin, count of 
Flanders, to be guardian to his ſon in caſe of his deceaſe, 
which happened ſoon after, ſome ſay by poiſon, and others 
by his living irregularly after taking phyſic, in 1059, being 
in the fifry-ſixth year of his age and the thirtieth of his reign. 
Henry was no favourer of the popedom ; nor did he, without 
ſecret indignation, ſee pope Leo IX. preſiding in a council 
at Rheims, placing and diſplacing prelates as he pleaſed ; but 
he made a firm oppoſition againſt pope Nicholas II. who in- 
tended ſuch another viſit to France, and was obliged to drop 
the deſign, The only unproſperous part of his reign was 
during his diſpute with the duke of Ner mandy, whoſe genius 
was certainly ſuperior to that of any prince of his age ; and 
their fixed animoſity was tranſmitted to their poſterity, to 
the deſtruction and deſolation of their reſpective territories. 
Henry was brave in his own perſon, though cool; and his 
ſending a challenge to the emperor, Henry III. who, he 
thought, ſlighted him, begot a laſting friendſhip between 
thole two princes, 8 | h 


Philip I. 


HIS prince, at the time of his acceſſion to the throne 
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Appoints 


his ſon his 
ſucceſſor, 
and dies. 


Acceſhon 


of France, was about eight years of age; and Henry of Phillip. 


had wiſely committed him to the care of Baldwin the Pious, 
count of Flanders, his brother-in-law, preferably to his 


queen, who was a weak woman; or his brother, the duke 


of Burgundy, who was an ambitious prince. Henry's choice 


does honour to his memory. Baldwin had all the abilities, CharaCiec 
and, what-is more extraordinary, all the virtues, that were of the 
requiſite for the faithful diſcharge of his truſt. Though we earl of 
can ſcarcely ſuppoſe a juncture more delicate than that of a Flander-, 


minority amidſt a barbarous, but ambitious, nobility ; and 
aſuperſtitious, but deſigning, clergy ; yet Baidwin kept both 
in awe, without loſing the eſteem or affection of either. 
Under pretence of oppoling the Saracens, he marched into 
Aquitain, where ſome commotions were beginning, and re- 
duced that country to quiet. Baldwin had a more difficult 
taſk to manage with regard to the duke of Normandy, who 
was his ſon-in-law, That prince pretended, that Edward 
the Confeſſor, of England, had made him his heir to the crown 
of England ; and it is certain, that, during his reign, the 


Normans were very powerful in that kingdom, and had in- 


troduced into it many of their laws and cuſtoms, If 
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Tf it ſhould ſeem ſtrange to the reader that Villiam ſho 
depopulate his own dutchy, by ſuffering his ſubjects to liv 
in England; he is to reflect, that the perpetual influx id 
France of the northern people, who all of them conſiders 
William as their ſovereign, gave his dutchy more ſubjed, 
than it could maintain; and he thought it more for his in. 
tereſt to ſend the overplus to England than to France. Tho 
hiſtorians, in genera], have omitted this cireumſtance yet 
nothing can be more probable, than that the great number 
of Normans ſettled in England contributed greatly to the ſue. 
ceſs of William's invaſion. We are not, at this diſtance gf 


time, to indulge a vein of conjecture How far Balduin 


Death of 
the count 
of Flan- 


dert. 


Diviſions 
in that 
country. 


might be influenced in aſſiſting William in his preparations, 


by the knowledge he had of his diſpoſition, equally politic 


as valiant and aſpiring ; or whether he might not wiſh toſe 
him removed out of France, and involved in future wars, 
Milliam, when young, had been an over-match for all the 
French power, conducted by able kings and generals; and 
the encouragement he met with among the Norman, the 
Breton, and the Flemiſh, adventurers, was ſo great, that he 
was at the head of an army which could more eaſily haye 
made him king of France than of England. It is certain, 
that Baldwin aſſiſted him both with men and money for his 
expedition; but he could not foreſee that the ſucceſs of it 
would be fo ruinous, as it afterwards was, to France. 
When Philip was fifteen years of age, he loft his worthy 
guardian the count of Flanders; and, about the ſame time, 
died Geoffrey Martel, count of Anjou, who had been ſo trou- 
bleſome to the houſe of Burgundy. He left his dominionsto 
his fiſter's ſons, Geoffrey and Foulques; but the latter quarrelled 
about the diviſion of their territories ; and, by bribing his 
brother Gzoffrey's generals and officers, he trepanned him in- 
to his power, and clapped him up in prifon. Phil: threat- 


ened Foulques if he did not ſet his brother at liberty; but 


Foulques making him a preſent of the Ga/tinois, Geoffrey was 
Jeit to languiſh in confinement. | 
The ignorance and ſuperſtition of that age was linked with 
a diſregard to all right, moral or political ; and every thing 
was left to the deciſion of either force or treachery, and 
often of both ; while the moſt bloody quarrels generally 


happened between the neareſt relations. Philip's guardian, 


Baldwin, count of Flanders, had left that earldom to his 
eideſt fon, Baldwin ; and the county of Frize to his younger 


ſon, Robert. A quarrel enſued between the two brothers; 


Baldioin was killed in battle; his widow and his young ſons, 

Arnold and Baldwin, fled to Philip, who received them witl 

the higheſt profeſſions of friendſhip 3 and Robert remained 

ſole poſſeſſor of his father's eſtates. | 
Philip entered Flanders with an army, but it was beaten, 

and yuung Arnold was killed; upon which, the widow, and 

her ton Baldwin, fled to the emperor, Henry III. 1 Phi 
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ned giving them any farther protection, having been 
5 1 Robert. Henry would have ade him. 
dad not Philip, not only declared himſelf in Robert's favour, 
but, married Bertha, his wife's daughter by a former huſ- 
hand; ſo that Baldwin was obliged to make a ceſſion of his 
paternal eſtates to his uncles, and to content himſelf with 
the poſſeſſion of Hainault. 


artillery. Some Italian merchants, who had been plundered 
in France of their effects, in which his holineſs, very poſ- 
fibly was concerned, added to his reſentment ; but, being 
then embroiled with the emperor, he could not fecond his 
threats; nor, indeed, did the French lords give him any great 
t he WY encouragement., Lhey were then intent upon oppoſing the 
12ve formidable power of William, duke of Normandy, now king 
of England, who had fallen into Bretagne with an army, to 
his oblige its duke, Joel, to recognize him for his immediate 
ſuperior. Philip was joined by his great lords, who forgot all 
their animoſity againſt him on this occafion, and levied a 
numerous army; which forced William to raiſe, with ſome 
loſs, the ſiege of Dole; and conclude a peace not greatly to 
his honour or advantage. | 


purpoſe of his reign was to re-annex Normandy to his crown, 


of any kind. With this view, he gained over Ro 
ſon to the duke of Normandy ; a brave prince, but ambiti- 
ous, and eaſily to be impoſed on. The ſternneſs of the fa- 
ther's nature, had given Robert cauſe of complaint, and they 
were in arms againſt each other when Philip made Robert a 
preſent of the town of Gerberois, in Beauvoiſin, that he 
might more commodiouſly diſtreſs Normandy. The father 
beſieged him; and the ſon, in a ſally, defeated and diſ- 
mounted him; and was upon the point of committing par- 
ricide when he recognized his father's voice; fell upon his 
2 mounted him on his horſe, and conducted him out of 

anger. 

Even this affecting ſcene did not bring about a ſincere re- 
conciliation. The father and the ſon, indeed, clipped up 


to break; in which he was but top ſuccesful : for William 
never could pardon his ſon, thouga he was ſer fible of Phi- 


Ni lips treachery towards them both. As nothing could be 
| Ps a moe 


a haſty accommodation, which Philip empioy en all nis arts 
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Thoſe, and other, flagrant inſtances of impolitic injuſtice Miſcon- 
and avarice, ſunk Philip in the eſteem of his ſubjects, and duct of 
drew upon him the animadverſion of pope Gregory VII. who Philip 
exhorted the duke of Aquitain, and the great lords of France, cenſured 
to oppoſe their authority and arms againſt ſuch a monſter, by the 
as he called him; and promiſed to aſſiſt them with the papal Pope. 


Philip grew more preſumptuous than ever upon this ſupe- Differ- 
riority he had obtained, That he might compaſs his ambi- ences be- 
tious ſchemes, he was daily weakening his own power by tween thz 


laying oppreſſiye taxes upon his ſubjects ; but the favourite duke of 


ormandy 


without conſideration of treaties, agreements, or | cava _ = his 
ert, eldeſt ſon. 
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Death of 
William 
the Con 
gueror. 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
more diflimilar than the diſpoſitions of William and Phil, 
it was not long before the flames of war again broke ou 
between them; and William beſieged the city of Man 
which, after ravaging all the neighbouring country, he took 
and burnt down to the ground. 

While he was indulging himſelf in the fight of the cong,.. 
gration, being over-heated, he was retiring from the flames; 
when, leaping a ditch, he received a contuſion in his ſto. 
mach, which, meeting with a groſs habit of body, carrie 


him to his grave. The tenor of his laſt will was undoubt. 


edly juſt; for he left his dutchy of Normandy, which he had 
received from his anceſtors, to his eldeſt ſon, Robert: and 
he had an undoubted right to diſpoſe of his kingdom, which 


he had conquered, to his ſecond fon, William. Robert mot 
 Impolitically aſſerted his claim to the kingdom as well as the 


dutchy. ham invaded Normandy ; and Robert diſpoſſeſſed 
his younger brother, afterwards Ty of England, of the 
Contentin ; ſuppoſing him to have been in a correſpondence 
with William. | 


The three brothers, by turns, applied to Philip; who 


| acted with great duplicity towards them all: for, though he 
| pretended to take arms againſt William, and to favour Ry. 


bert, he, in fact, abandoned the intereſt of the latter, who 


was obliged to conſent to a peace. Henry recovered poſ. 


Philip re- 
pudiates 
his wife, 


deceives 
the prin- 
ceſs of Ca- 
tabria, 


ſeſſion of the Contentin : William kept his conqueſts; and 
paid Philip a large ſum of money. 

Soon after, Philip, growing tired of his wife Bertha, of 

Frize, by whom he had two ſons and a daughter, obtained, 
from ſome mercenary divines, a divorce from her, on pre- 
tence of conſanguinity ; and grief killed her, at Montreuil; 
to which place ſhe was confined. _ 
Foulgues, who, from his dark, ſurly, cruel diſpoſition, was 
called Rechin, count of Anjou, was married, in his old di- 
ſtempered age, to Bertrade de Montfort, who was eſteemed 
the handſomeſt woman in France. 5 : 

By this time, Emma, the daughter of count Roger, brother 
to the duke of Calabria, whom we have ſo often mentioned 
in the hiſtory of Italy, had arrived in France, by the king's 


own deſire; and had brought with her an immenſe fum in 


jewels and gold, given her by her father, who was very 
rich: but the counteſs of Anjou, having herſelf a paſſion to 
become queen of France, had privately invited Philip to pay 
her a viſit at Tours; and, being ſmitten with her charms, he 


eloped with her to Orleans; refuſing to marry the Calabriar 


and mar- 
Ties the 
counteſs 


of Arn jcu. | 


princeſs, whom he ſtripped of all her jewels and money. 
Philip's paſſion for the counteſs blinded him ſo much, that 


he procured a divorce between her and her huſband ; and, 


re marry her, Eudes, biſhop of Bayeux, half-bro- 
ther to William the any Cock. performed the ceremony, in 


preſence of two other Norman biſhops ; all the reſt of tix 
| Gall:cas 
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Callican prelates declining the office, This happened in the 
year 1093. 


Pope Urban II. then held the ſee of Rome, and was not of See p. 57. 
1 diſpoſition to ſuffer ſuch flagrant enormities to paſs uncen- Vol. VII. 
ſired, He was then buſied in the affairs of the cruſades ; p. 44. et 
but having, in a council at Autun, ordered the king's mar- ſeq. 


riage with the counteſs to be examined, he laid him under 
the leſſer excommunication, and threatened him with the 
greater, if he did not put her away. Philip, inſtead of bear- 
ing bravely up againſt the ſtorm, yielded to it, and behaved 
with the utmoſt ſubm iſſion and ſeeming penitence; for 
which he obtained from the pontiff a ſuſpenſion of the 
greater cenſure, upon promiſing that he would live no 
Jonger with the counteſs as her huſband. He broke his 
word; and the greater cenſure was ifſued againſt him in the 
year 1095, in the famous council of Clermont, The hypo- 
criſy of Philip procured him abſolution ; but relapſing into 
his criminal cohabitation with the counteſs, he was a third 
time excommunicated. | 


The martial flame which, at that time, ſeized the French He be- 
cruſaders, in whoſe number Philip refuſed to enroll himſelf, comes 
rendered him, at once, deſpicable and hateful in the eyes of contemp» 
his ſubjects. Henry, of Burgundy, at the head of the French tible 
army, had delivered Portugal from the infidels, and held it among his 
in right of his wife. Philip's brother, Hugh, who is, by ſubjects. 


the French hiſtorians, termed Hugh the Great, had taken up- 
on him the croſs, as had great numbers of the leading French 
nobility ; but the middling noblemen ſeem not to have been 
ſo forward; and their backwardneſs is, by the hiſtorians of 
the times, imputed to indolence. Had the principle of their 
remaining at home been founded on a diſdain of ſuperſtition 
and vulgar notions, they had been commendable ; but it was 
grounded on the defire they had to aggrandize themſelves 
curing the abſence of the great lords, and the king's exam- 
ple ſerved them for a pretext. . | 

Philip being under an excommunication behaved with the 
moſt abject meanneſs, nor had he authority ſufficient remain- 
ing to check the meaneſt of his nobility; ſo that all France 
was, for ſome time, a continual ſcene of blood and commo- 
tion, hon however, by the force of money, prevailed 
with pope Paſcal to refer his caſe to a council at Poitiers. 
The event was, that he was again excommunicated ; but his 


| true queen being now dead, matters were mitigated in his 


favour at the court of Rome, by the help of money; and 
Philip, at laſt, by the moſt ſcandalous ſubmiſſions, obtained 


abſolution. But even this was inſufficient to reſtore the dig- He aſſoci- 
nity'of his government, till he aſſociated with himſelf his ciates his 


lon Lewis in the government. 


father's 


— ——— 
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his prince may be termed the prodigy of that age. He with him 
ad ſentiments of honour, virtue, and tru? piety ; and his in the go- 
conduct was ſuch as diſcovered that be was ſenſible of his perament. 
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father's errors. But the times were too degenerate to require 
only the brightneſs of a virtuous example for their amend. 
ment. Hillam, duke of Aquitain, and the duke of Anim 
notwithſtanding the injuries the latter had received from Phi. 
lip, continued ſteady in their allegiance; but their loyalt 

was owing to the inſolence of the minor lords, who, whit! 
their ſuperiors were employed in the cruſade, inſulted the 
crown and the great feudatories who remained behind; ſo 
that the intereſt of the latter and that of the crown became 
the ſame. The executive power of government devolved 
upon young Lewis; who aſſembled an army, and reſolved 
to give law to thoſe reſtleſs diſturbers of civil authority, His 


father was, by this time, ſunk into a contemptible {late gf 


Practices 


indolence, through his paſſion for Bertrade (who was recog- 
nized as his queen) and his own natural diſpoſition : but the 
activity of the ſon ſupplied his defects; for he ſoon re. eſtz. 
bliſhed the authority due to government, by diſpoſſeſſing the 
petty tyrants of their caſtles, and obliging them to refund 
_ ſpoils they had acquired by rapine, eſpecially from the 
clergy. f 
Lewis being heir-apparent to the crown of France, Ber. 


of Bertrade trade could not, without diſcontent and jealouſy, fee the 


againſt 
young 


Lewis. 


She poĩ- 
ſons him, 
but he re- 
covers. 


of Rome and the clergy, ſhe procured poi:on to be admin! 


growing popularity and ſucceſles of young Lewrs ; which he 
owed to virtues and abilities uncommon to youth, eſpecialiy 
in a prince. As ſhe had two ſons by the king, ſhe practiſed 
all her arts, and employed all the credit ſhe had over his af- 
fections, to ſet Lew:s aſide from the ſucceſſion. Lewis was 
not inſenſible of her deſigns ; but ſaw, that, in order to pre- 
vent them, he muſt involve his country in new ſcenes of 
diſtreſs by a civil-war. He therefore took leave of his fa- 
ther, and retired to England, where he met with a reception 
ſuitable to his rank and merits. Henry I. was then king of 
England, and, being himfelf a ſcholar, and an excellent 
judge of mankind, he was ſincerely affected with the ſitus- 
tion of Lewrs, and ſtruck with horror when he received 2 
letter, ſigned with his father's name, requeſting him, by 
way of favour, either to diſpatch .or impriſon the young 
prince. Henry generouſly communicated this letter to Lew, 
and it was agreed that he ſhould return to France, and do 
himſelf juſtice. 

Upon the arrival of Lewis in France, he diſcovered that 
the inhuman order had been the machination of Bertrad, 
who ſuppoſed Henry to be as wicked as herſelf; and tha: 
Philip, ſlave as he was to her charms, deteſted her practices, 
Apprehenſive that ſhe was unable to conquer the ſeeds of pa- 
ternal love that ſtill remained in Philip's heart, and that fie 


was in danger of falling a victim to the public odium, or ef 


being brought to juſtice by Lew:s, as the validity of ner mar: 
riage had not yet been ſufficiently eſtabliſhed by the court 


Kered 
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red to the young prince; but the ſkill of a foreign phyfi- 
— after all the French phyſicians had given him over, 
joined to the natural | grow of his conſtitution, conquered 
the effects of the poiſon, though it was very ſtrong. 


If the dotage of Philip for Bertrade can admit of an alle- Her pro- 
viation, it muſt ariſe from her conſummate art and addreſs, digious 
which wete ſtill more powerful than her beauty. She could art and 
equally upon the rigid, the eaſy, the virtuous, and addreſs. 


impoſe equa 15 e ee 
the moſt diſcerning. She had prevailed upon her former 


huſband, moroſe and ſevere as he was, not only to conſent 
to her marriage with the king; but to employ all his intereſt 
at the court of Rome to get it declared valid; and even 
Lewis, notwithſtanding the atrocious provocations ſhe had 
given him; was not proof againſt the enchantment of the 
penitence ſhe pretended for her barbatity. Poiſonings, and 
aſſaſſinations, were then familiar to the great, and mentioned 
without horror, provided a ſtrong reaſon could be ſhewn.for 
committing them. Bertrade pleaded that of natural affec- 
tion for her own children; which ſhe urged with ſuch an air 
of openneſs, and, at the ſame time, of contrition for her 
practices againft ſo deſerving a prince as Lewis, that he for- 
gave her, and promiſed to become the protector of her 


children, 3 | X 
This recoficiliation procured from-the court of Rome and Death and 

the clergy of Frante, a confirmation of the marriage between character 

Philip and Betrrade ; and the latter end of his teign became of Philip. 


more eaſy than its commencement or progreſs had been. 
He had the perfonal qualities of courteſy, liberality, and 
compaſſion. The cuſtoms of the times, and the examples 
of the German emperors, had reconciled to his people the 
abject ſubmiſſions he made to the ſee of Rome; and, when 
he died, on the twenty-ninth of Fuly, 1108, he had reigned; 
with his father, fifty years, and by himſelf forty-ſeven ; ſo 
that he muſt have died in the ſeventy-fifth year of his age. 

Tho, in compliance with the current of French hiſtory, 
we have been obliged, in reciting facts, to be fevere on the 
memory of this prince, yet ſome allowance is to be made in 
his favour to the unfriendly complexion of the authors, both 
French and Engliſh, who have tranſmitted his hiſtory. His 
not engaging in the mad expedition.to the Holy Land was an 
inexpiable crime in their eyes, and, very poſſibly, contri- 
buted to exaggetate the effects of that native indolence to 
which he was too much addicted. His chief acquiſition, 
while he was upon the throne, was the county of Bourges, 
which he bought from its lord. | | 

By his firſt wife, Bertha, he had Lewis, his ſucceſſor ; 
Henry, who died young; Con/tantia, who firſt married the 
count of Troyes, and, being divorced from him, Bohemond, 
prince of Antioch. By Bertrade, who finiſhed a life of gal- 
:antry and intrigue by a courſe of contrition and penitence, 
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| he had Philip, count of Mante, who died without ify; 
and Czcilia, who was wife, firſt of Tancred, prince of 4. 
tioch, and afterwards of Pous de Toulouſe, count of Tripali. 


* 
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| Lewis VI. afterwards called Lewis the Groſs, 


Diflicul- = degeneracy and turbulent diſpoſitions of the French 
ties of at the time of the acceſſion of Lewzs VI. had gone 100 
Lewis the far to be ſubdued, either by his authority or example; and 
Groſs at his power was too weak to effect a thorough reformation. 
the time The abſence of the great lords upon the cruſade, ſome of 
of his ac- whom had more actual power than the king himſelf, and 
ceſſion. whoſe intereſt it was to have cruſhed thoſe petty tyrants, 
; was of great detriment to Leis. The chief difficulty, how. 
ever, he had to encounter, aroſe from the policy and amhi- 
tion of Henry I. king of England; who, being afraid left the 
dutchy of Normandy would be annexed to the French crown, 
privately fomented the diſcontents of that kingdom, The 


laſt, and indeed capital, diſadvantage that Lewis lay under, 


aroſe from the weakneſs of his real influence; as he was in 
actual poſſeſſion of little more territory than Paris, Orleans, 
Etamps, Compegne, Melun, and Bourges. Theſe eſtates were 
often intercepted by thoſe belonging to the factious barons; 
the chief of whom were the lords of Carbeil and Monte du 
1 6 in. Beauce, de Couci, de Montfort, de Monitherre, and 
de Rochefort; ſo that the king had often great difficulty in 

; bringing his forces into one body. 
His ad-. Io ballance thoſe inconveniencies, Lewis had ſome ad. 
vantages. vantages. The clergy, and the moſt reſpectable of the 
| French lords, who had been left at home, had a reliance up- 
on his valour, juſtice, and moderation ; and chearfully lent 
him their aſſiſtance, when they could do it with any meaſure 
of ſafety to themſelves. In like manner, the common peo- 
ple, who groaned under the intermediate tyranny of the 
| king's rebels, ſerved them with reluQtance, and were always 
ready to take arms for the crown when it was able to protect 
them. But the ſecret, and afterwards open, intervention 
2 Henry I. of England, defeated the beſt laid ſchemes of 

| ewis. | 

He beats He was thirty years of age when he came to be ſole mo- 
Henry I. of narch of France; and had made an amazing progrels in ſub- 
England. duing his rebels, when he quarrelled with Henry I. for hav- 
| ing ſupported them under-hand. Lewis demanded, that Gi- 
| ſors on the Apte ſhould be demoliſhed. Henry refuſed to com- 
ply. Lewzs challenged him to fingle combat; which Henn, 
haughtily and ſcornfully, refuſed : but Lewis beat him in 
the field; obliged Henry to conclude a peace, and to order 
his ſon, William, to do him homage for the dutchy of No- 
| | many 
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%% + a ceremony which Henry refuſed to comply with, as 
tt mortifying for a crowned head to {be 

Peace being thus reſtored to France, by the aſſiſtance 

which the great lords at home had afforded to Lewis, the lat- 
ter found himſelf at leiſure to turn his arms entirely againſt 
the rebellious vaſſals of his crown; but his chizf allies be- 
came now too jealous of his power to give him the ſame aſ- 
ſitance againſt them that they had againſt Hou, whom 
they both feared and hated. He beſieged the iaſigaificant 
caſtle of Puiſet three times before he could take and demo- 
liſh it; and, as ſoon as, by his own valour, he was in a fair 
way of reſtoring tranquility to his kingdom, Henry, without 
ſceming to break the late treaty, created him freſh diſturb- 
ances. The count de Blozs, and Champagne, nephew to 
Henry, refuſed to ſubmit to Lewis, upon ſome of thoſe fri- 
yolous pretexts for which the boid rebels of thoſe times were 
never at a loſs. Lewis ſtrengthened himſelf by an alliance 
with Foulgues, count of Anjou, ſon to queen Bertradle, by her 
marriage with Foulques Rechin, who refuſed to acknowledge 
Henry as his ſuperior for the county of Maine, which he held 
in right of marriage; and he was joined likewiſe by the earl 
of Flanders. | er 
Henry, on the other hand, on pretence of ſupporting his The war 
nephew, carried over a ſtrong army to Normandy, which had between 
been invaded by the confederates. A battle enſuing, the them re- 
French army was totally defeated, and the earl of Flanders newed, to 

was cruſhed to death in the rout. Lew:s was too wiſe a the advan- 

prince, after this, to think of deſolating his country hy con- tage of 
tinuing the war; and Henry concluded an honourable'peace Henry; 
for himſelf at Gifors. The count of Aujou did him homage 

for his county of Maine, as Alain III. did for his dutchy of 
Bretagne; and the whole was concluded by a double mar- 
riage : one, of William, Henry's eldeſt fon, with the heireſs 
of Anjou; and the other, of one of Henry's daughters with 

Alain, fon to the duke of Bretagne. About the ſame time; 

Lewis married Adelaide, the daughter of the count of Mau- 

rienne, anceſtor to the dukes of Savey and the preſent king 

of Sardinia, She proved, afterwards, 2 wiſe and virtuous 


| princeſs. 


Henry I. by this time, had thrown his elder brother, Ro- againſt | 
ert, into priſon ; and Lewis, who confidered Robert as his whom &: 


| Immediate vaſſal, intereſted himſelf ſtrongly for his deliver- new con- 


ance; the rather, as he was preſſed by Robert's for, Milliam, federacy is 
who threw himſelf at the feet of Lewis. The latter had, formed; 
already, ſmafted too much from the king of England to pro- | 


| voke him afreſh ; but he informed Milliam, that he was ready 
to aſſiſt him to the utmoſt, provided he could engage in bis 
| Cauſe the counts of Flanders and Anjau. IPillizm repaired to 
the courts of thoſe two princes, whom he found tincerely 
| diſpoſed to ſerve him, and to enter into a War againlt Henry. 


Geg2 This 
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Phis juncture was inviting; as Henry was ſtruggli 
vaſt difficulties in England, where 25 was NE % vith 
lar, through the great taxes he was obliged to impoſe u on 
his ſubjects; and the impriſonment of his brother-in-law 
had created him a number of enemies. 
which is IT'he confederates took the field, but, at firſt, with nö 
ſucceſsful great ſucceſs, as Henry had been before hand with them: 
at firſt, and Lewis was obliged, with ſome mortification, to retire, 
The difficulties of Henry encreaſing, they took the fel; 
again while he was in England. He had given orders to his 
officers in Normandy, to keep themſelves, as much as poſſible 
within the walls of their fortified places, till he could come 
to their aſſiſtance with an army. This left the confederates 
at liberty to ravage the open country; and the earl of Flip. 
2 burnt the ſuburbs of Roan, the capital of No. 
mandy. 
5 — 2 was, all this while, taking meaſures for aſſiſting 
them; and, having ſomewhat accommodated his affairs in 
England, he carried over an army into Normandy ; great part 
of which he found in the hands of the confederates, why 
were upon their march to beſiege Noyon. The arrival of 
Henry in Normandy encouraged the counts of Anjou and 
Champagne to take the field; and they joined him with ſo 
much Feed and ſecrecy, that Lewis and his confederates 
were amazed, when, on their march to Noyon, they found 
they could not proceed without a general engagement. 
Lewis drew out his army in two lines; the foremoſt com- 
manded by William of Normandy, and the ſecond by himſelf, 
Henry divided his army into three lines. In the front he 
placed the Normans, the 'middle line was commanded by 
himſelf, and the third by his ſons. William the Normar' 
charge was ſo furious, that it broke the line of the Normans, 
who were moſtly cavalry, and made a ſtrong impreſſion up- 
on the divifion commanded by Henry. The &difpute was 
more fierce than bloody. Matthew Paris fays, that Henry 
muſt have been cut down by Milliam of Embroene, had it not 
been for the goodneſs of his helmet; but, that the king, 
recovering from the blow, beat the aggreſſor from his horle 
and took him priſoner. | 


but Lexis While the battle was doubtful, the king's ſons brought | 


and his al. up the body of reſerve, conſiſting of the Engliſbmen at arms, 
lies ate to- who decided the victory in favour of Henry, which prince 
tally de- did not leave the field ti}l he ſaw it compleated. Leu, 
fared jp a whoſe perſon, during the battle, had been in as much dan- 
battle at ger as that of Henry, eſcaped on foot, with difficulty, to 
Noon, Andely, The earl of Flanders, b ing mortally wounded, was 
= _ off in a litter; and Henry returned, in triumph, to 
Roan, Ee 

| | Lewis, finding he was no match for the Engliſh monarch 
in the field, applicd for aſſiſtance to pope Calixtus II. who 
ä | ; Was 
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#25 then holding a council at Rheims, with heavy com- 
aints of Henry; and his holineſs undertook to mediate be- 
tween them. _ | 
The reader, in the courſe of our hiſtory, has had but too 
many opportunities of obſerving the prodigious influence of 
the papal power in that age. Henry of England was an ex- 
ception to the weakneſs of princes on that head; and, fol- 
jowing the example of his father, he refuſed to be dictated 
to by the pope, either in his ducal, or regal, dominions. 
He paid him, however, the uſual deference due to his rank 
and authority; but obliged Lewrs to accept of the terms of 
eace he was pleaſed to preſcribe. It muſt be acknow- 
edged, that Lewis was, at this time, in no comfortable ſitu- 
ation. The count of Anjou had been bought off by Henry; 
the earl of Flanders was dead of his wounds ; and Normandy 
was entirely reduced to Henry's obedience. | 
A woeful accident, which happened at this time, turned Henry's 


ling his triumphs into mourning. The Normans had imported two eldeft 

in into France the vice of drinking; to which the Engliſb ſailars, ſons, and 

part who came over with Henry, were far from being averſe ; his chief 

yho and the crew of the ſhip, which carried Henry's two ſons, lords, 

| of the earl of Che/ter, and the chief officers of his houſhold, drowned. 

ind being intoxicated, the ſhip foundered in the entrance of the 
lo harbour, and all on board her were drowned. . 

tes This accident altered the plan of Leꝛuis's conduct, and he 

nd renewed his intrigues for giving the dutchy of Normandy to 


William, the ſon of Robert, who, at the ſame time, married 
Sybilla, ſecond daughter to the count of Anjou. The new 
count of Flanders, who was a Dane, joined Lewis and the 
count of Anjou (who had given William the dutchy of Mai- 
enne, as his wife's fortune) in their deſign of giving Nor- 
mandy to William but Henry's credit with the pope defeated 
all their deſigns ; for he obtained a divorce between William 
and the count of Anjou's daughter, on account of conſangui- 
nity. This was not ſufficient for the purpoſes of Henry ; 
for he entered into a league with the emperor of Germany, 
Henry V. who treated his excommunication at Rheims with 
great indignation; and, on that account, invaded France 
with declarations that amounted next to a deſign of conquer- 
Ing it. 


| my, propoſed, before it was diſmiſſed, to put prince Wil- 
Ham in poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Normandy ; but his great 

lords ſoon made him ſenſible, that there was a great differ- 

Lace between defending 9 and ſerving the king, 
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he danger of France became now a common cauſe to all Apreatar- 
the ſubjects of Lewrs, and they aſſembled under his banners my raiſed 
to the number of two hundred thouſand ; a force which ter- in France 
rified the emperor to ſuch a degree, that he abandoned his againſt the 
enterprize and retired into Germany. Lewis, ſeeing himſelf German 
thus freed from danger, and at the head of fo noble an ar- invaſion. 
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of France; and that they were reſolved not to ſet ſo bad z 
precedent for themſelves and their poſterity as to aſſiſt him 

in a private quarrel he might have with any of hfs ſubjeas 

They even told him, that Normandy, being poſſeſſed by 2 

powerful prince, who was able to ballance the influence of 

the crown, was neceſſary for their ſafety. In ſhort, they re. 

fuſed to obey Lewzs ; but the vaſt army he had aſſembled ren. 

dered him more reſpeCtable in the eyes of all the other 

princes of Europe than he had ever been before. 

The Ori- The threatened invaſion of France by the emperor Hen 
Fame pro- V. was fo alarming, that the banner of the abbey of 
duced. St. Dennis, which was no other than a crimſon flag fixt to 2 
gilt lance or ſtaff, was carried before Lewis, by way of 
ſummons for all his ſubjects who were capable of bearing 

arms to range themſelves under it. This banner has ever 

ſince been known by the name of the Or:ifHlame ; and though 

it is firſt mentioned in hiſtory on this occaſion, as the 

ſtandard of rendezvous to all the French nation, we can 

ſcarcely doubt that long before this time, either that or 

ſome other flag was made uſe. of for the ſame purpoſe ; az 

the ready obedience paid to it by the ſubjects of France 

See was ſo general. Henry I. was daunted by the appearance 
Vol. VII. which | ar made in the field. His ſon-in-law the em- 
p- 432. peror was in the ſame condition as Lewis; for the great 
WY German princes had refuſed to follow him in an expedition 
which had not for its object the general welfare of the em- 

pire. Lewis however, by this time, had got the better of 

many prepoſſeſſions of his great lords, and had become 
popular, The earl of Flanders having been aſſaſſinated by 

his ſubjects, he had the credit to procure that dutchy for 

William, whom we have ſo often mentioned, ſon to duke 

Affairs of Robert of Normandy. By this he gained two great points, 
Hormandy as it rendered Milliam a formidable opponent to Henry I. in 
his claim upon Normandy, and eſtabliſhed a precedent for 
his giving away a great hef of his crown. He was coun- 

teracted in a moſt maſterly manner by Henry I. who married 

his daughter Matilda, the empreſs dowager of Germany, to 

young Geoffrey of Anjou, who has been _ ſo wel] known 

by the name of Plantagenet, and perſuaded his father to go 

upon a ridiculous pilgrimage to the Holy Land, that he 

might have the ſole management of his new ſon-in-law's 

affairs. As Henry had made that match only to be a coun- 
terbalance to the intereſt of his nephew, the count of 
Flanders, he called to his aſſiſtance another ally the earl of 
Champaigne, who took part with Thterr/, count of Alſace, 

who had a preferable right of blood, againſt Milliam, who 

died about this time, of an accidental wound. Thierri upon 

this, took poſſeſſion of the county of Flanders, and made 

his peace with Lewis by paying him homage, | | 

| l 
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jn the year 1128, the affairs of Lewis were in ſo pro- See N 
miſing a ſtate that he ventured upon ſeveral regulations in p. 59. 
the laws and police of his kingdom, and after the example 
of his predeceſſors he aſſociated his eldeſt ſon Philip with 7 
himſelf in the government, The expulſion of pope Innocent 
II. out of Itah, and his _— refuge in France gave great 
credit to the government of Lewzs, and upon the death of 
young Philip, by a fall from his horſe, Lewis had intereſt 
enough, by the aſſiſtance of that pope, to ſubſtitute his 
ſecond ſon Leruis, as his aſſociate, in a moſt numerous 
aſſembly of his ſtates held at Rheims. This meaſure was the Lewis 
more neceſſary, as the blunt honeſt indignation of Lewis was diſcon- 
every day breaking out in expreſſions of deteſtation at the certs his 
tyranny, oppreflion, and venality of his great lords, who great | 
on that account had actually formed a ſcheme for ſetting lords. Wl 
aſide his family from the ſucceſſion to the crown. The il 
virtue of Lewis, even in that age, eſtabliſhed his throne in 
ſecurity, and the moſt diſaffected of his ſubjects, notwith- 
ſtanding all that Henry I. could do to the contrary, were 
reconciled to him, and revered him. The duke of Guienne 
and Aquitain, ſetting out on a religious pilgrimage, had be- | 
queathed his great dominions, little inferior to thoſe of the 1 
crown of France, to his daughter Eleanor, on condition of i 
her marrying young king Lewis. The marriage was ac- 


— cordingly celebrated at Bourdeaux, to the vaſt joy and ſatis- | ll 
of facton of Lewis the Groſs, who had been for ſome time in a ll 
is declining ſtate of health. When he thought he was draw- "i 
| ing near to his end, taking his royal ſignet from his own 1 
finger, he put it upon that of his ſon, giving him at the 1 
ſame time an advice that was worthy of a patriot king. 1 
| Though he recovered from that illneſs, he refuſed even 
: afterwards to admit of any royal diſtinctions about his per- 
ſon; but they were more than ſupplied by the acclamations 


of his grateful! and happy people, who crowded about him 

as often as he appeared in public. His fatneſs, by which His death 1 
he obtained the name of Lewis the Groſs, or Fat, haſtened and cha- i 
his death, which happened on the firſt of Auguſt 1137, in rafter. 1 
the ſixtieth year of his age. Lewis the Groſs, is deſervedly 

looked upon as one of the beſt men that ever filled the 

throne of France, and his abilities muſt have been as con- 

ſpicuous as his virtues, if he had lived in better times, or 

rang the ſame opportunities of exerting the latter as the 

ormer, | 


Lewis VII. or the Young. 


THE nobles of France, who had been overawed dur- Troubles 
1 ing the late reign, renewed. their licentiouſneſs under of France 
this prince, who at the time of his acceſſion to the crown at the 
| Gg4 was 
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acceſſion was no more than eighteen years of age ; but young as ha 
of Lewis was, by the help of ſtrong garriſons and a wel] diſchh line 
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army, he ſuppreſſed them. Stephen, earl of Boulogne, t 

not 48. direct heir of blood, w then king of Belong oth 
had aſſigned his dutchy of Normandy to his fon Eyflace, who 
had married the ſiſter of Lewis the Young. Thibaut, earl of 
Champagne, elder brother to Stephen, was diſcontented at the 
preference given to him and his family, and his diſcon. 
tent was favoured by a difterence which happened between 
Lewis and the court of Rome, on account of the latter fa— 
vouring the election of one Pierre de la Chatre, who, againſt 
the king's inclinations, had been choſen into the archbiſhopric 
of Bourges. Pierre took refuge with the count of Champagre, 
whole — with the king roſe to ſuch a height, that 
the count of Vermandois, firſt miniſter of Lewis, divorced 
his wife, who was couſin to that count, and married Petro— 
nilla, ſiſter to the queen of France. This ſecond marriage 


was condemned by the pope, eccleſiaſtical cenſures were 


threatened, Lewts entered Champagne, ravaged the country, 
and burnt thirteen hundred people in one church. This in- 
humanity ſtruck Lewis with remorſe ; he admitted Pierre de 
{a Chatre to the archbiſhopric, and convoking the members 
of his council, he laid before them a deſign he had formed 
for expiating his crime, by taking upon him the croſs, and 
undertaking an expedition into the Hoh Land. 

Iwo clergymen at that time governed the councils of 


characters France; and one of them influenced thoſe of almoſt all 
of St. Ber- Europe. This was the famous St. Barnard, abbot of Clair- 
zard and 
Suger. 


vaux, a plauſible, but hot-brained enthuſiaſt, with a tongue 
and pen more poliſhed than was common in that barbarous 
age, ſo that not only his own cotemporaries received his 
dictates as oracles, but many authors of after ages have 
quoted his writings, as containing the trueſt maxims of 
civil and eccleſiaſtical polity ; and in his life time he was 
conſidered as a being between human and divine. The 
other, a contraſt to St. Barnard, was Suger, commonly known 
by the name of Sugerius, abbot of St. Dennis. His ap- 


pearance was as mean as his birth; but the ſolidity of his 


judgment, his unaffected virtues, and the plainneſs of his 
maaners, had placed him high in favour with the late king, 
who was an excellent judge of mankind, and with the 
moſt diſcerning princes of that age. St. Bernard affected to 
Giſapprove of the king's undertaking the expedition in 
perſon, without the approbation of pope Eugene III. which 
was ſoon obtained, and then St. Bernard became an advo- 
cate for the expedition, with a zeal that roſe to frenzy, by 
his rendering the ſanctity of his perſon and character re- 
ſponſible for its ſucceſs, Suger complied fo far with the 
fooliſh humour of the times, as not to diſpaprove of Lewis's 
contributing towards the expedition in men and _ 
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put he perſiſted firmly in his opinion that he ought not to 

attend it in perſon, but to remain at home, for the wiſe 
overnment of his people by his authority, and the promo- 

tion of their happineſs by his example, 

A general aſſembly was convoked in 1147, at a little A new 
village called Verelay, or Yezelay,, in Burgundy, lying be- cruſade 
tween Auxerre and Nevers, and it was ſo reſpectable for the under- 
dignity and number of its members, that 1t is diſtinguiſh- taken, 
ed in the French records by the name of the great parlia- 
ment. Here Bernard had an opportunity of diſpaying all 
the frothy pomp of his eloquence. For want of a commo- 
dious church or houſe, the aſſembly was held in a plain at 
the foot of a hill, on the brow of which a tribunal was 
erected, where St. Bernard was ſeated, ſo that all might 
hear him. He produced the pope's letter, he enforced the 

iety and devotion of the expedition ; he bewailed in the 
molt pathetical manner the condition of the Chriſtians in 
the Holy Land, and he repreſented the undertaking itſelf as 
being little leſs meritorious than if the adventurers were to 
march to relieve our Saviour from the croſs. His ſpeech 
made ſuch an impreſſion upon the aſſembly, that they were 
affected with the ſame enthuſiaſm which poſſeſſed himſelf. 

The king ſprung from his throne, and receiving the croſs, 

which the holy father had entruſted with Bernard to beſtow 

upon him, he placed himſelf upon the ſame tribunal with 

the ſaint, and the air then reſounded with the acclamations 

of the croſs, the croſs ! 

| Ridiculous as the fact may ſeem to modern readers, this Names of 
cruſading madneſs was fo epidemical, that even ladies were the cru- 
ſmitten with it, and Hleanor the queen conſort, was the ſaders. 
ſecond perſon in the aſſembly who proſtrated herſelf before | 
the ſaint and received the croſs. Her example was followed 

by all the great men of the realm, the principal whereof 

were Robert, earl of Dreux, brother to the king; Alphonſo, 

ear] of St. Giles; Thierri, earl of Flanders; Guy, earl of 

Nevers ; Renald, his brother, earl of Tonnerre; Yves, earl of 
Soifſons ; William, earl of Ponthicu ; Henry, the ſon of 
Theobald, earl of Blois; William, earl of Varannes; Archi- 

bald de Bourbon ; Enguerrand de Couci; Geoffry Rancon de 
Tailebourg ; Hugh de Luſignan; William de Courtenay; Re- 

naud de Montargis ; Ithier de Thoci; Guicher de Mongeay; 
Everard de Breteil ; Dreux de Mouchi; Manaſſes de Full 3 

Ancel de Trenel; Guerin, his brother; William Bouteiller; 

IWilliam Agilons de Trie; and among the prelates, Simon, 

biſhop of Noyon ; Godfrey, biſhop of Langres ; Alvin, biſhop 

of Arras; Arnold, biſhop of Ligieux ; Herbert, abbot of 
Peter of Sens; and Theobald, abbot of St. Calomb, of the 

ame City, | | | | 

We have in the former part of this hiſtory, which is See 
quoted in the margin, given a general but full . Vol, VII. 
| : — tnis 


— 
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P. 113. this unhappy expedition; and we ſhall here conſider it on] 
et jezq. as relative to France. The fury of the people aſſembled at 
Vezelay, to take the croſs, was ſo ungovernable, that $, 
Bernard was obliged to throw them — in large bundles. 
which he had packed up for that purpoſe, and theſe not 
ſufficing, he even cut his garments into croſſes; but Croſſes 
being {till wanting, he gave the people leave to croft 
themſelves. The numbers of French who engaged then. 
felves in the expedition, are variouſly reported ; but the 
reader may form ſome notion of the whole, when he is in. 

formed that the horſe amounted to eighty thouſand, 
Beturn of LZewis, infatuated as he was, reſolved to call another aſſem- 
Lewis bly at Chatres, which proved to be very numerous; but 
from the the rage of cruſading was ſo far from ſubſiding, that the 
Holy Land. members inſiſted upon St. Bernard, to whom they attributes 
the gift of miracles, taking the command of the army. It 
was with ſome difficulty that the good ſaint ſucceeded in 
declining this honour ; but not before he had conſulted the 
pope, who gave him leave. Queen Eleanor, who has a ſin- 
gular character in hiſtory, for her amorous complexion, 
and love of variety, attended her huſband, and was noted 
for her intrigues with a handſome young Turk, whom ſhe 
fell in love with, and with Raimond, prince of Anticch, 
which he carried on fo openly, that it gave her huſband 

infinite uneaſineſs. | | 
tbid. The diſmal return of the French from this expedition, 
has been already related. It was in fact an expedition 
againſt the Chri/tians who were ſettled in Pale/?:ne, and who 
by conqueſt and intermarriages with the natives becoming 
proprietors of the country deteſted the cruſaders, and both 
openly and ſecretly aſſiſted the infidels. LZewzs, upon his re- 
turn to France, found the affairs of his kingdom in excellent 
order, by the wiſe and reſolute adminiſtration of Suger, 
who together with the count of Vermandois, had been leit 
, regents, 

Ts Givorc- The count of Dreux, brother to Leꝛuis, endeavoured to 
ed from diſcredit Suger, but the king diſregarded his complaints after 
his queen, examining into the ſtate of his kingdom and finances; all 
| which were in ſo flouriſhing a condition, that he forgot 


the miſeries, diſtreſſes, and diſgraces he had ſuffered in his | 


unfortunate expedition. The behaviour of his queen 
however, ſtill ſtuck in his mind, and he reſolved at all 
events to be divorced from her. He was entirely ſenſible of 
her infidelities to his bed, but he was too proud to make 
that the ground of his ſuing for a ſeparation. Another, anda 
never failing expedient was at hand ; that of conſanguinity, 
of which, . upon the death of his able miniſter Suger, 
reſolved to avail himfelf. For this purpoſe, he convoked 
at Beaujenci, a council of biſhops, before whom he laid his 


caſe, The queen was fo far from oppoſing, that ſhe _ 
| | im 
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him in bis ſuit, and the divorce was accordingly pronounc- 
ed on pretence of the parties being couſins, The lords of 
Caſcony were obliged to ſwear to the conſanguinity. 

2 Veltaire, in the additions to his General Hiſtory, diſ- Remark 
covers greater unacquaintance with the canon law and the on Vol. 
practice of the times, when he ſays, that if the marriage zaire. 
was null, that the two daughters who were born of that 
marriage muſt have been baſtards, and yet that they were 
both married afterwards as legitimate daughters of Lewis. 

That author ought to have known, that a marriage might 

in thoſe days have been declared invalid, without the inne 

of that marriage being deemed illegitimate, provided it 

appeared that the marriage on the woman's part was con- 

tracted bona fide, which ſeems to have been the caſe with 

Eleanor. 

25 to Lewis, his behaviour on this occaſion can ſcarcely be 
aralleled; for he reſtored to the lady all her vaſt fortune. 

5 conduct in forwarding the divorce is eaſily accounted 

for, when we acquaint the reader, that ſhe had by this time, 

thrown her eyes upon the moſt {prightly, handſome, and 
powerful prince in Europe, young Henry, duke of Normandy, 

count of Anjou and Maine, fon to Geoffrey Plantaganet and 

the empreſs Maud, and preſumptive heir to the crown of 

England. By this marriage, Henry became more powerful 

than Lewis was within the kingdom of France; and the 

match having been foreſeen and foretold by many, parti- 

cularly Suger, expoſed the king and his romantic notions to 

ridicule ; and hence we are told that he obtained the epithet 

of Young, as not being likely to grow old by experience. 

Lewis ſaw his error, when it was too late, and linked Henry of 
himſelf with Stephen, who was looked upon as the uſurper England 
of England, and his ſon Euſtace, count of Boulogne, This defeats all 


attachment proved to be impolitic chiefly through the amaz- his anta» 


ing abilities of young Henry, who when he was no more ponilts. 
than twenty years of age, was equal to all the duties either 

of the field or the cabinet. Eu/tace attacked Normandy, and 
Geoffrey, Henry's younger brother, allied himſelf with Lewis; 

but the ſuperiour genius of Henry defeated all their deſigns, 

for having brought Lewrs to conſent to a truce, he and his 

mother went over to England, and Euſtace dying in the 

mean time, he ſucceeded peaceably to that crown, which 


was his right by blood. | | 


Though Lewis, after the expiration of the truce, invaded The po- 
Normandy, yet he met with perpetual defeats and diſap- pularity 
pointments, and he was obliged to make peace with Henry, of Lewis 
who was the moſt generous prince of his age. Lewis had when he 
now no dependence, but upon the affections of his ſubjects, returned 


which he had merited by the goodneſs of his own heart, from the 


and his attention to their welfare. He married Con/tantia, Holy Land. 
daughter to don Alonſo, king of Caſtile, whom he had 
3 | an 
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an interview with, while he was upon 2 pilgrimage to th 
ſhrine of St. James of Compo/lella. IT” ©© the 

Upon his return in 1155, he was ſo entirely beloved by 
the nobles as well as the populace, that they ſwore a ten 
years peace among themſelves, or in other words, that they 
would not decide their private quarrels by the ſword, but 
refer them to public juſtice. Notwithſtanding thoſe, ang 
many other precautions that Zewrs took for the tranquillity 
of his kingdom, ambition broke into it. Henry of England, 
looked upon Lewts in a compaſſionate, but contemptible 
light, and omitted nothing that could keep him eaſy. He 
wrote him ſoothing letters, made him agreeable preſents, 
and pretended to truſt him with his —— important con- 
cerns; but was all the while carrying on his own ambitious 
deſigns. He claimed, in right of his wife, the county of 
Thelouſe, which he ſaid had been only mortgaged by one of 
her anceſtors to the then count, who had married the widow 
of Euſlace, count of Bologne, ſiſter to Lewis. The count 
of Tholouſe was brave, and made a noble defence in his 
capital againſt Henry, who befieged it. Lewis raiſed an 
army, gave the command of one half of it to his brother, 
the count of Dreux, while he himſelf led the other to the 
relief of Tholouſe, upon which Henry, out of a pretended 
deference and reſpect for the king, raiſed the ſiege; but con- 
tinued his war againſt the count of Tholouſe, It laſted two 
years, and was terminated by a peace, which did not how- 
ever, clear up the point of property in diſpute between 
Henry and the count. Henry performed homage to Lewis 
for his dutchy of Normandy, as his fon Henry did for the 
counties of Anjou and Maine; and it was ſtipulated that 
Richard, Henry's ſecond ſon, ſhould abandon the daughter 
of a count of Barcelona, to whom he had been contracted, 
to marry one of the daughters of Lewis, and that he ſhould 
inherit the rich dutchy of Guzenne. 

The queen of Z-w:s dying in the your 1160, and leaving 
only two daughters, he at the requeſt of his nobility, mar- 
ried Adelaide, daughter to the count of Champagne. This 
match gained Lewis a conſiderable acceſſion of ſtrength. 
In the diſpute between the popes Alexander III. and Victor 
IV. Lewis and Henry befriended the former, and made pre- 
parations for reſiſting an invaſion of France, which was 
threatened by the emperor in favour of the latter: Alexander 
held a council at Tours, and had the glory of ſeeing the 
kings of France and England, performing the office of 
grooms, and holding each of them a ſtirrup of his horſe, 
while he proceeded with the moſt ſolemn gravity to a mag- 
nificent tent erected for him in the French camp. : 

The differences that afterwards happened between his 
holineſs and Henry, on account of Thomas Becket, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, belongs properly to the hiſtory of 
hs | England ; 
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England; but the king of France was involved in its eonſe- 
quences, and for ſome time a war was carried on between - 


him and Henry on that account, We are here to obſerve, 
that tho Leis was deſtitute of the towering genius and abi- 
lities of his cotemporary Henry, yet he had uſeful parts, and 
ſuch as improved ſo much by experience, that he at laft 
dalanced the great power of that monarch in France. This 
he did chiefly by exciting among his great lords a jealouſy 


of their being in danger from Henry's inordinate ambition, 


more than from the legal exerciſe of his prerogative as king 
of France. | | 
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This jealouſy operated ſo ſtrongly upon the French no- Peace be- 
bility, that, in 1167, Henry concluded a peace with Lewzs tween 


at Montmariel, where woo Aw perſon did homage for Nor- Henry and 
enry and Richard, did for the Lewis. 


mandy, as his two ſons 
counties of Anjou and Maine, which belonged to the former, 
and for the dutchy of Guienne, which was the inheritance 
of the latter. As to Bretagne, it owed a double homage, 
and was to devolve upon Henry's ſon Geoffrey, it being a fief 
of Normandy, as Normandy was of France. 


Ihe eldeſt ſon of Henry of England, being married to a Domeſtic 
daughter of Lewts, was far from contributing to the repoſe troubles of 
of either kingdom. Lewis confiding in the affections of his Henry II. 


ſubjects quarrelled with Henry, becauſe his eldeſt ſon had 
been crowned in England while his wife was in France. On 
that pretext he invaded Normandy, and never two families 
were ſo much embroiled by intermarriages, as thoſe of 
France and England were. Lewis clapped up a haſty peace, 
upon Henry promiſing that his daughter ſhould be crowned 
in form, and prevailed with Henry to ſuffer him, his ſon and 
daughter to paſs ſome time with him at the French court. 
Henry, notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of his genius over 
all the princes of his age, was ſubject to failings, that were 
in thoſe days fatal to his repoſe. He had in a haſty ill- timed 
fit of paſſion, dropt ſome words, which ſome of his officious 
followers interpreted into a defire that Becket, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and the firebrand of his kingdom, ſhould be 


aſſaſſinated, which they performed; and the guilt both at 


home and abroad was charged to Henry. He foon found 
himſelf unable to get the better of the public odium, which 
was inflamed by the pope and his clergy, and Lewis took 
meaſures for aggravating his diſtreſſes. He inſpired his 
ſon-in-law young Henry, with a hatred and diffidence of 
his father. The two other brothers, Richard and Geoffrey, 


and, at laſt, queen Eleanor herſelf, entered into a confpiracy,, 


which was laid for dethroning the elder Henry. 


The wickedneſs and unnaturality of this period is hardly Refledion 
credible. It had its root in the papal power. Princes on the 
and people were taught to believe that no moral obligation u icked- 


could ſubſiſt but in the breaſt of the pontiff, and thus they neſs of 


E 
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the times had no rule of conduct but his dictates, which ſometimes 
and how proceeded from pride, and capriciouſneſs, but oftener from 
accounted intereſt and ambition. All ſentiments of nature were 
for. therefore ſtifled, and all merit was comprized in a blind, but 
furious devotion to the roman pontiff. If any prince could 

have got the better of this general infatuation, Henry II. of 

England would ; but he was forced to yield to the ſtream of 
prejudice and prepoſſeſſion, He ſaw, all of a ſudden, his 

own family in arms againſt him, and his enemies multiply. 

Ing in every quarter. Happily for Henry, the rage of im- 


plicit devotion to the papal will was not fo ſtrong among 


the common people as among their ſuperiors, This is eaſily 
accounted for, when we reflect upon the avarice of the 
eccleſiaſtics, who did not think it worth their while to 

beſtow the ſame pains upon the poor as the rich. Henry 

was indeed obliged to ſubmit to many mortifications ; but 

by the aſſiſtance of his faithful ſubjects he roſe ſuperior to 

them all, by defeating the complicated and unnatural con- 

— piracy which had been formed againſt him. | 

New dif- Scarcely was a reconciliation between the kings of France 
ferences and England effected, than new differences broke out. 
between Henry, for reaſons which hiſtory has not been able to un- 
the kings fold, had kept the daughter of Lewis, Alice, who was be- 
of France trothed to his ſon Richard, at his court, without their being 
and Eng- married. Public fame was clamorous againſt Henry on that 
land. account, and Lewis demanded juſtice of the pope. Henry 
in his defence made ſome frivolous allegations of the terms 

of the marriage not having been fulfilled ; and his holineſ; 

not treating the matter with any degree of aſperity, the two 
monarchs were not only reconciled, but 2 77 to accom- 

pany each other in an expedition to the Hh Land. This 

meaſure ſeems to have been agreed to merely to pleaſe the 

pope; for Henry had not the leaſt inclination to perform his 


- 


engagement, and Lew:s found it impracticable. 


he wife of Lewts, by this time, had brought him a ſon, 


who was afterwards ſo well known by the name of Auguſtus. 


This young prince was the hope of the French monarchy, 


and his horſe running away with him, juſt as he began to 
learn to ride, he paſſed a whole night in a foreſt, but re- 


turned the next day. This made ſuch an impreſſion upon 


the ſpirits of his father, that he performed a pilgrimage to 
the ſhrine of St. Thomas Becket, at Canterbury, where he 
met with a noble and generous reception from Henry. Re- 
turning to France, he felt the approaches of death, by the 
attacks firſt of a palſy, and then of an apoplexy. He gave 
orders for the ſpeedy coronation of his ſon, young Philip, 
which was performed with great regularity and ſolemnity. 
The right of the archbiſhop of Rheims to crown the kings 
of France was confirmed. Young Henry of England perform- 


ed his homage as duke of Normandy, and the earl of — 
| WI 
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ated as firſt minifter to Lewis, and guardian to his 
nh carried the ſword of ſtate. 5 
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Lewis did not long ſurvive this ceremony, nor the mar- Death and 
riage of young Philip with that count's neice; for he died progeny 
on the eighteenth of September 1180, when he was ſixty of Lexis 
years of age. Some account of this prince's family may the Young. 


ſerve to elucidate the ſubſequent parts of this hiſtory, His 
firſt wife Eleanor, to whom he behaved fo generouſly, and 
who by all accounts was a woman of unbounded intrigue, 
died ſixty ſeven years after he married her. The two 
daughters he had by her, were Mary, wife to Henry count 
of Champagne, and Alice, who married Thibaut, count of 
Blois, brother to the ſaid count. Lewrs by his ſecond mar- 
riage with Con/tantia of Caſtile, had likewiſe two daughters, 
Margaret, married to Henry the younger, king of England ; 
and afterwards, having no children by him, to BY, III. 
king of Hungary. This princeſs — a widow the 
ſecond time, devoted the remainder of her life to be ſpent 
in the Holy Land; and ſhe died at Potolemais, in 1197. The 
other ſiſter, Alice, died unmarried. Lewis, by his third wife, 
Adelaide, daughter to Thibaut, count of Champagne, a princeſs 
of great merit and beauty, had beſides his ſucceſſor Philip 
Auguſtus, two daughters, Alice, whoſe hiſtory is ſo myſte- 
rious, and who had been long contracted to Richard of 
England; but was afterwards married to William, count of 
Ponthieu, and died in 1195. The name of his ſecond 
daughter by the ſame marriage, was Agnes, When ſhe was 
but ten years of age, ſhe was contracted to Alexius Comnenes, 
emperor of Conſtantinople; and next year their marriage was 
celebrated with great magnificence. She afterwards marri- 


ed the murderer and ſucceſſor of her huſband, Andronicus I. 


and he likewiſe being dethroned and murdered, ſhe married 
Theodore Bramas, lord of Adrianople. As to Adelaide, the 
third wife of Lewis, ſhe gave her huſband a moſt magni- 
ficent interment in a monaſtery of his own founding, at 
Barbeau on the Seine. His body was put into his tomb 
with a golden croſs at his breaſt, and rings on his fingers. 
His monument was afterwards opened by Charles IX. who 
found the body entire, with the above ornaments, and he 
himſelf wore the rings. We ſhall afterwards have occaſion 
to mention queen Adelaide. 


* 


Philip II. ſurnamed Auguſtus. 


Oln ILIP II. whoſe various epithets of the gift of God, He is ſue- 
magnanimous, and conquering, ſettled at laſt, into ceeded by 
that of Auguſtus; was fifteen years of age at the time Philip Au- 
of his acceſſion to the throne, and gave early proofs of bis gſfus. 
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genius for government. The count of Flanders, acted as his 
tutor or firſt miniſter ; but he took the executive power into 
his own hands, and began his reign with two popular act; 
The firſt was the baniſhment of all buffoons and jeſter; 
from his court, and cf the [Fews who were noted for their 
uſurious practices, out of his kingdom, The nobility at- 
tempted to protect them; but they were obliged to yield to 
the king, who was ſupported by his people. 

The kingdom of France beitig then in profound tranqui- 
lity, the great armies which had been raiſed by the late 
king, and Henry of England, were ufiemployed,; and the 
kingdom filled with diſbanded ſoldiers, whom Philip ex. 
terminated by cutting off nine thouſand of them at one 
blow. He ordered the great towns of his kingdom to be 
walled in for preventing ſurprizes, and their ſtreets to be 
paved ; and when his commands were tardily obeyed he 
ſaw them executed in perſon. Philip, in imitation of his 
predeceſſors, courted the affections of the lower clergy and 
people, in which he was ſucceſsful, and during the whole 


courſe of his reign he experienced the benefits of that 


policy. | 

His mother, queen Adelaide, was diſguſted with the credit 
which the count of Flanders had obtained with Philip, and 
did all ſhe could to divide them ; and to prevent her ſon's 
marrying the princeſs //abe/, neice to that count, who had 
beſtowed upon her the county of Arts, and a large eſtate 
lying along the Lys. Philip affected to be independent of 
advice and authority ; and notwithſtanding his mother's 
remonſtrances, he married the lady, and they were crowned 
at Rheims, to the great diſguſt of that prelate, by the arch- 
biſhop of Sens. The queen dowager, and the young 
king of England fled to Henry II. with the lords of theic 
factions, and he invaded France, where Philip received him 
at the head of a numerous and well appointed army. The 
count of Flanders was for leaving the quarrel to be decided 
by the ſword; but Philip till diſdaining to be tutored, 
ſhewed himfelf equally ready to fight or to treat, and Henry 
demanding a conference, was amazed at his firmneſs and 
ſagacity. A treaty was concluded, by which the queen 


mother and her followers were reſtored to their ſeveral 


ranks and eſtates. This agreement diſobliged the count of 
Flanders, and he linked himſelf with the cardinal of Cham- 
pagne, brother to the queen dowager, and the duke of 
Burgundy, Philip was reſolved to be beforehand with the 
confederates, and ſurprizing that duke's ſon in one of his 
caſtles, he reduced them to reaſon. We may form ſome 
idea of the genius of the French nobility at that time, by 
obſerving, that the only motive they alledged for their 
rebellion, was the danger they were in from the king; 


popularity, | Voc 
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Upon the death of the counteſs of Flanders, who had Diſpute 
been beireſs to the county of Vermandois, the emperor of about the 
Germany ſtept in to the aſſiſtance of the count, when Philip Verman - 
offered to annex that county to his crown. This was ano- 4%:. 
ther quarrel, excited by the jealouſy of the nobility againſt 
the king. Philip affirmed that the alienation of the county 
of Vermandois from the crown, ought to laſt no longer than 
the life of the Jate counteſs, and notwithſtanding all the 

efforts made by the count and his friends, Philip reannexed 
it to his domain, and left nothing to the count of Flanders 
but the towns of Perron, and St. Quintin. | 

In 1182, Henry the young king of England, died in France, 
upon which & reclaimed from the elder Henry, Giſors, 
and the Vexin, which had been given to his ſiſter Margaret 
as a dowry. A. reconciliation followed, by the elder hwy 
erforming homage to Philip for all the lands he held in 
rance, and promiſing that his fon Richard ſhould marry the 
princeſs Alice. f p 
The unhappy paſſion which the elder Henry is ſuppoſed Henry's 
to have entertained for that princeſs, was a fruitful ſource paſſion for 
of calamity to his reign and perſon. It gave the princes of the prin- 
his family and his queen Eleanor, whom he kept priſoner ceſs Alice. 
for twelve years before her death, a perpetual ſubje& for 
complaint and diſſatisfaction z and Henry's ſecond ſon, 

Geoffrey, duke of Bretagne, pretending that Henry had not 
done him juſtice, by refuſing to add the county of Maine 
to his dutchy, took refuge at the court of his father-in-law 
Philip, but died of the bruiſes he received by the fall of his 
horſe at a tournament. The ſcene that followed juſtifies the 
ſevereſt of our animadverſions upon the morals of that age. 

Geoffrey left Arthur, a poſthumous ſon, by Con/lance, daughter 
of Philip; and the right of that ſon in the ſucceſſion was 
undoubtedly preferable to that of ohn, Geoffrey's younger 
brother. Philip protected his daughter and her ſon againſt 
the Englfh princes, Richard and John, the count of Flanders, 
and the German emperor, and beſieged Chateauroux ; but the 
ſiege was raiſed by the elder Henry. A legate of the pope 
Interceeded, and * common method of reconciliation took 
place, by all the princes ſwearing to take upon them the 
crols. | 9 
Richard, the head- ſtrong prince of England, inſtigated by War be- 
is father, renewed the quarrel about the county of tween 


| Thalouſe, then belonging to count Raimond, and he invaded France and 


it, as Philip, in aid to the count, did the Engliſb king's England. 

poſſeſſions in France. Henry propoſed that the princeſs 

Alice ſhould marry his ſon, John; but this propoſal was re- 

jected, as that prince maintained a ſecret correſpondence 

with Philip. The pope, bribed by Engliſb gold, ordered his 

egate to interpoſe, which he did, but in vain ; and prince 

Richard of England, put himſelf under the protection of 
OL, X. | Hh king 
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king Philip. With their joint forces they beſieged and took 
Atoms, in thoſe days, one of the ſtrongeſt cities in Europe. 
Henry was obliged to fly to Chinon; but the count © 
Flanders, and ſome other great vaſſals of the French crown. 
unwilling to ſee Philip too powerful, refuſed to ſerve him 
any longer againit a prince, who like Henry, had taken 
upon himſelf the vows of the cruſade. This obliged Philiy' 
again to agree to a perſonal conference with Henry, which | 
Was broken off by a portentous clap of thunder. The con- 
ference was renewed, and a ſolid peace eſtabliſhed, Philip 
in conſideration of a large ſum paid in ready money, con- 
ſented to reſtore all that Henry had loſt in France, and prince 
Richard, after his return from the Holy Land, was to marry 
the princeſs Alicc. This reconciliation had ſo much the 
marks of ſincerity, that Philip, at Henry's earneſt requeſt, 
ſhewed him the liſt of confederates againſt him; at the 
head of which ſtood the name of his beloved ſon, John. 
This is ſaid to have affected Henry ſo deeply, that upon his 
return to Chin, he died of vexation, and left his crown 
with his malediction to his ſon Richard, Philip's ally. 

Never were two princes worſe paired than Richard and 
Philip were. We have already given their characters. 
Philip was more cool, and leſs open than Richard, who was 
likewiſe his ſuperior in bodily ſtrength and feats of arms; 
both of themwere luſtful, and avaricious, and, notwithſtand- 
ing appearances, they had conceived a rooted hatred for 
each other. They agreed in nothing but their frantic ex- 
pedition to the Holy Land, and there is ſome reaſon for be- 
lieving that in this, they had fome intereſted views; the 
Chriſtians having at that time poſſeſſion of ſome noble ports 
and territories near the Levant. 

Before Philip ſet out on the expedition, ſome of his 
counſellors endeavoured to perſuade him to remain at home. 
His mother, and the archbiſhop. of Rheims, who expected 
to be regents during his abſence, flattered him with the 
ſucceſs of his enterprize ; but he limitted their authority by 
a deed, which he drew up in the nature of a teſtament, and 
to which he appointed overſeers. We have already re- 
counted the fatal ſucceſs of this expedition. Philip, without 
ſelling the great poſts of his crown, could not have com- 
manded the expence which it required; and after joining 


the cruſaders at the ſiege of Acen, he began to ſee the folly 


ibid. 
p. 151. 


of his enterprize. | 

The quarrel between him and Nichard, king of Eng- 
land, has been already mentioned ; but the particulars 
are referred to this place. After the queen dowager of Eng- 


land had performed homage to Philip for the dutchy of 


Guienne, he joined his army with that of Richard, and they 
marched in company as far as Lyons, where they ſeparated, 
Philip towards the Alps, being to embark at Genoa, while 
* Fn Ons, * Richard's 


8 


— 
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*P;chard's fleet was to meet him at Marſeilles; but the ren- 
dezvous of both was appointed at Sicihy, from whence they 
were to proceed in conjunction to the Holy Land. 


Tancred was then king of Sicihy, and bis right was diſput- See 
ed by Conſtance, wife to the emperor Henry, Philip's ally; Vol. X. 
but Tancred had impriſoned the queen dowager, Joan, fifter p 
to Richard. Tancred was obliged to diſſemble with his two e- 
powerful gueſts, and upon the arrival of Richard, who de- R 
manded his ſiſter to be ſet at liberty, Taucred evaded the inſolts 
demand. Richard upon this attacked the city of Meſſina, Philip. 


and groſsly affronted Philip for offering to interpoſe, becauſe 
his troops were actually in poſſeſſion of that city. This 
treatment exaſperated Philip to the laſt degree, and it is 
generally ſaid, that he had formed a ſcheme with Tarcred 
for cutting off Richard and his army, This was betrayed to 
Richard by Tancred, who was netticd at Philip's not having 
properly ſupported him, and the quarrel! went very high. 
Richard, impetuous, haughty, and overbearing, kept no 
terms with Philip. Both his troops and finances were in a 
much better condition than thoſe of the French king, and 
he obliged Tancred to pay him forty thoufand ounces of 

old; in ſatisfaction for a debt, which ſeems to have been 
little better than pretended, | 

After many altercations, the ſhame of blaſting a holy ex- 
pedition by perſonal] diſſentions, brought the two kings once 
more to a parley. Philip inſiſted upon Richard marrying his 
fiſter Alice, which he poſitively refuſed, becauſe ſhe had been 
'debauched by his father, and becauſe his mother was then 
in treaty for marrying him to Berengaria, a  MNavarreſe 


| 3 a match which actually took place. He offered 


owever, to reſtore the dowry, which had been conſigned 
with Alice, and which conſiſted of towns and eſtates. In 


hort, the ſhame of returning after the pompous declara- 


tions with which they ſet out, and the prodigious prepa- 
rations they had made, more than any other morive, pre- 


'vailed with the two kings to patch up a ſeeming accommo- 
dation, that they might {ave appearances ; and Philip failed 
for Syria, leaving behind him Richard, who was daily ex- 
pecting his bride, and his mother in Szc:lp. | 
We have, already, fully treated of the operations in the See _ 
Holy Land, and al} we ſhall add on that fubje& is, that the Vol. VII. 
 havghtineſs of Richard on all occaſions towards Philip was p. 163. 
inſupportable, which determined the latter at all events et /eg. 
upon returning to France, after the Chriſtians had taken Ungene- 
tolemais or Acon. Tt is certain however, that Philip, on rous con- 
this occaſion, ated with great duplicity. He harboured in duct of 
his breaſt thoughts of vengeance, which he durſt not at- tbe latter, 
tempt to gratify upon the fpot, but referved them for his who re. 
return to France, He diſdained the aſſumed ſuperiority of turns 
his vaflal; but he was fo mean as to ſwear to Richard that nome. 
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he would not invade his dominions in his abſence, and be 
left him a body of troops under Eudes of Burgundy. 

Philip, upon his return to /taly, in his way to France, ap- 
plied to pope Cele/tine III. for abſolution from this vow; but 
could not obtain it, and in general his reputation ſuffered by 
the manner in which he left Syria, tho” it was, perhaps, the 
wiſeſt action of his life. His reception in France however, 
was ſuch as teſtified the joy of his ſubjects for his return. 
He encreaſed their regard for his perſon, by pretending that 
Richard of England had hired ſome of the famous aſſaſſins, 
ſubject to a prince called the old man of the mountain, to 
murder him in the fame manner as they had the marquis of 
Montferrat, upon the ſtreets of Tyre. Philip affected ſo 
ſtrong an apprehenſion of this event, that he raiſed a body 
guard, properly armed, to defend him againſt all ſurprizes ; 
and he ſent a meſſenger with preſents to deprecate the 
wrath of the old man of the mountain, who ingenuouſſy 
told him, that he had given orders for the aſſaſſination of the 
marquis of Montferrat, not becauſe he was Richard's, but 
his own enemy, and that he had no kind of correſpondence 
with the king of England. | | 

1 queen, Jabella, having died in his abfence, he 
married Ingerberge, daughter of Waldemar, and lifter to 
Canute, king of Denmark. His motive for this match was 
mean and mercenary. He inſiſted upon Canute making over 
to him all the claim the Danes had upon England; a (moſt 
ridiculous reſignation,) and upon his lending him a fleet for 
making it good, which Canute refuſed. Phzlip's heart was 


ſo much bent upon being revenged of Richard, that he en- 


Vol. VIII. 


| P» 461. 
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He takes 


TZurtux. 


tered into a ſecret confederacy and correſpondence with 
John, Richard's younger brother, afterwards the unhappy 
and mean ſpirited king of England.. © 

Upon Richard being made priſoner by the duke of Auſtria, 
and conſigned over to Henry VI. Philip offered the em- 


peror a large ſum for the perſon of Richard; but the im- 


priſonment of that monarch had fo much diſguſted: the 
German princes, that Henry durſt not ſtrike the bargain. 
Philip, however, reſolved to avail himfelf of his connections 
with John, and fent a moſt unmanly denunciation to 
Richard, while in priſon. The grounds of his quarrel were, 
that Richard had not performed the compact they had en- 
tered into in Sicily, by reſtoring his ſiſter's fortune, and that 
the herſelf was detained a prifoner in Rouen. When Philip 


| took the field and attacked Normandy, he found molt of 


the places there unprovided for defence. He took Eureux, 
and after putting a ſtrong garriſon into the caſtle, he gave up 
the town itſelf to Fo/n ; but he failed in an attempt he made 
upon Rouen, and he found the whole of his conduct againſt 
Richard ſo diſagreeable to his great nobles that he was at 
lait obliged ito conſent ta Richard's being ranſomed; — 
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this he intimated to 7hn by a meſſage, in which he deſired 
bim to take care of himſelf, becauſe the great devil was 
unchained. | 


Richard, upon his return, finding that the conduct of Philip War con- 
was diſapproved. of, not only by the French. but the other tinves be- 
princes of e. reclaimed the places which the other tween 

ad taken from him in Nor mandy. Philip anſwered him by Richard 
we Perneuil, upon which Richard invaded France wit and Philip, 


a great fleet and army, and landed at Barfleur, while his 
brother John is ſaid to have made his peace with him by 
eacherouſly and inhumanly cutting the throats of three 


hon French officers after inviting them to an entertain- 


ment. This fact however, wants conformation ; but it is 
certain, that Philip ſoon after, by a haſty march, ſurprized 
Fureux, where he put all the Eng//h to death, and burnt 
the city to the ground. , Richard took that opportunity of 
marching againſt the main body of Philip's army which was 
immediately diſperſed. Some negotiations followed this, 
but to no purpoſe, but Richard having forced Philip to a 
battle, beat his army near /endeſnie ; and the French chan- 
cery, containing the moſt important archieves of the king- 
dom, which always attended their kings in the field, fell 
into the hands of the Engliſb monarch. A freſh invaſion of 
Normany by. Philip followed, and a moſt bloody war was 
carried on without any deciſive advantage to either party, 
till both became ſenſible of their folly and temerity. The 
pope's legate mediated between them, and a truce was con- 
cluded, which , terminated in November 1195, in a definitive 
treaty, by which the princeſs Alice, the great bone of con- 
tention between the two monarchs, was delivered out of 
priſon and married to the count of Ponthieu. 


Though Richard was incomparably a better general than Nihat 
Philip; and his troops ſuperior in every reſpect; yet the ;eforms 
deſire of revenge had blinded him fo much, that he loſt all his cone 
the advantages which his ſuperiority gave him. The late qa, 


definitive peace which had been concluded at Louviers, did 
not remain unbroken fix months, and Philip again invaded 
Normandy, on pretence of revenging an injury done by 
Richard ; who had by nature great parts when they were 
unclouded by paſſion, and now perceived the miſtakes he 
had been guilty of and the neceſſity of ſeconding courage by 
33 e gave his ſiſter Joan, the queen dowager of 
icily, in marriage to the count of Tholouſe, and flattered 
the Bretons with the hopes of making young Arthur, 
his brother Geoffrey's ſon, his: ſucceſſor in the throne of 
England. He likewiſe brought over to his party the count 
of Flanders, by promiſing to affiſt him in recovering the 
county of Ariois. Being thus ſtrengthened with confe- 
derates, Philip was attacked on all hands. The count of 
| a e N £landers 
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Flanders beſieged Arras. The ſiege was raiſed by Phily, 


who, in purſuing the count entangled his army ſo much 
that he had almoſt loſt it, and was obliged to make peace 
with the count, upon no very honourable terms for himſelf, 
Baldwin, count of Flanders, attempted, after this, to mediate 
between Richard and Philip, but to little purpoſe, till by 
the intervention of pope Innocent III. a five years truce was 
concluded. This truce probably would have been as in- 
effectual as thoſe preceeding it; but Richard was in 1100, 
ignobly killed by an arrow from a caſtle, which he was he- 
eging, that he might diſpoſſeſs its owner, who was his 
vailal, of a maſs of treafure he had found. a 
Philis Fhough Philip Augu/tus, is by the hiſtorians of Franc 
parts with eſteemed to have been both brave and politic; yet it is 
his wife. certain, that his paſſions hurried him, as well as Richard, into 
capital overſights. He treated the powerful vaſſals of his 
crown too harſhly and ignominiouſſy, in the diſputes they 
had with him ; and he was apt to carry his revenge too far, 
He had from the firſt 5 of cohabitation, conceived an 
averſion for his queen Ingerburge, though a beautiful and 
deſerving princeſs, and he had confined her in a monaſtry, 
and had actually married Agnes, daughter of a Dalmatian 
duke. Ingerburge's brother, the king of Denmark, reſented 
the injury done to his ſiſter, and complained to the pope, 
who pronounced Philip's ſecond marriage to be void, 
though he had obtained a divorce from certain French 
biſhops, on pretence of conſanguinity. _ 

As Philip was diſtractedly fond of . he paid no regard 
to the papal mandate, and he made uſe of the ſtanding 
army which he kept on foot for overawing the pope and his 

clergy, whom he taxed and oppreſſed moſt unmercifully 
for ſome time; but at laſt, the terrors of excommunication 
and eccleſiaſtical cenſures overcame his reſolutio n; and he 
humbly applied to the pope for a farther revifion of his 
fecond marriage, which was granted. In this however, he 
Had no better ſucceſs than before, and perceiving that a 
final determination was to be pronounced againft him, he 
took Ingerburge out of her monaſtery, and mounting her be- 
hind himſelf upon the ſame palfrey, he conducted her as his 
queen, to Paris, where he owned her as ſuch, while his 
other wife Agnes died of vexation. As his ſecond marriage 
had been contracted bone fide upon the part of Agnes, the | 
fon and daughter he had by her were legitimated. | 
Queen The prodigious poſſeſſions which the royal family of Eng- | 
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Eleanor land had in France, were perpetual ſources of misfortunes 

takes part to both kingdoms. Old queen Eleanor of Guienne, former! 

with her queen conſort of France, and afterwards wife to Henry II. 

ſon John. of England, was yet alive, and ſaw her youngeſt ſon br 
on that throne. It is plain, that the kings of England, | 
dukes of Normandy, did not think themſelves obliged to 


obſerve 
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on the throne in prejudice of Arthur, ſon to Geoffrey, 
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obſerve a regular ſucceſſion to England, becauſe John ſate 


his elder brother, and that Eleanor ſided with John, 
through the hatred ſhe entertained for Conflance, Arthur's 
mother. What is more extraordinary, John was then in 
poſſeſſion of Normandy likewiſe z and Arthur laid claim only 
to Anjou, Maine, and Touraine. Philip took Arthur's part, 
invaded Normandy, and practiſed ſo artfully on the fickle- 
neſs and weakneſs of Fohn, that queen Eleanor was obliged 
to interpoſe between the two kings. It was agreed that 
Blanche, the daughter of Alonſo, king of Caſtile, ſhould be 
married to Lewts, the king of France's eldeſt ſon, and neice 
to Js who in caſe he himſelf died without iſſue, was 
to ſettle on the iſſue of that marriage his eſtates in France; 
but in the mean time, he was to yield up to Philip the long 
diſputed countries of Eureux, and the Vexin, while Arthur 
was to do homage to 7%n for the dutchy of Bretagne. 
Scarcely any vice that can come in the compoſition of a Prince 
king or a man, was a ſtranger to Fohn. He had repudiated Arthur 
the daughter of the duke of Glouce/ter, and had married invades 
Jabel of Angouleme, who had been affianced to the count of Normandy 
Marche, who reſented the injury done him. Though both but is de- 
Philip and the lady's father had at firſt approved of the feated and 
match, yet on the repreſentation which the count made, taken pri- 
Philip reſolved to improve the diſaffection that had been ſoner and 
raiſed by the count —_— John to his own purpoſe ; and murdered. 
encouraged young Arthur to march with an army to beſiege 

his grandmother Eleanor, in the caſtle of Mirebeau.  Fohn 

paſſing from England with an army to her relief, defeated 

Arthur, took him priſoner, and ſent him to the caſtle of 

Rouen, where he was murdered, ſome ſay, by John's own 

hands. Philip did not fail to improve to his own advantage 

every circumſtance of this barbarity, eſpecially as the barons . 
in England were then in arms againſt John, who was aban- 


doned by almoſt all the world. Philip ſummoned him to ap- John's 


pear before his court at Paris, and he not appearing, Philip F rench 

went threugh all the minute forms of law; hn was con- Poſſeſſions 

victed of felony, and as ſuch, Normandy, and all his poſſeſ.- forfeited. 

hons in France, were judged to be forfeited to that crown. 

To give this ſentence effect, Philip entered Normandy with 

a ſtrong army, and though Chateau-Galliard, and ſome other 

places made a brave reſiſtance, yet John unaccountably re- 

tired to England. Philip reduced firſt the higher, then the 

lower, Normandy, and at laſt the city of Rowen itſelf, rean- 

nexing the whole to his own crown, after they had been 

ſeparated from it three hundred years. | ; 
This ſucceſs enlarged the views of Philip, and reflecting Pes. 

on the diſadvantages his predeceſſors lay under from the meditates 

power of their great lords, he reſolved to loſe no time in the re- 

iedueing them. The juncture was favourable to his hs duction of 

he 
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The count of Flanders had undertaken a cruſade, the, count 
of Champagne was an infant, and the count of Thelouſe wa; 
perſecuted by the pope, the inquiſition, and all the bigotz 
of France, Germany, and Italy. We have already given; 
full account of the inhuman and deteſtable cruſade aſh 


| 81 that prince, and which was encouraged by Philip for 
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vious reaſons. Guy de Tours was the only nobleman who 


made any effectual oppoſition againſt Philip. He had mar- 


ried Conftance, mother of Arthur, and heireſs of Bretagne, 
and upon the death of that princeſs he offered his ſervice to 
John in aſſiſting him to recover his French poſſeſſions. Joh; 
3 carried a fleet and army to Rochelle; but his 
perpetual unſteadineſs, and the ſuperior genius of Phil; 
rendered him again unſucceſsful, ſo that the duke of Bye. 
zZagne was obliged to ſubmit, The interdict under which 
the pope, at this time, laid the kingdom of England, gave 
Philip à fair opportunity for ſecuring his conqueſts. His 
ſon prince Lewis, had taken the croſs againſt the Albingenſe; 
but another cruſade having been patched up by the pope 
againſt king John, Philip choſe that Lewis ſhould ſerve in it, 
that he might keep the war at a diſtance from home, as he 
made no doubt but that John would endeavour to retake 
Normandy, the rather, as many of the lords there were diſ- 
affected to himſelf. The inſolence of the pope had procur- 
ed John friends in England, and hearing of the vaſt prepara- 
tions made by Philip for invading his dominions, he had 
prepared a noble fleet, and an army of fixty thouſand men 
to oppoſe him; The preparations of Lewis were immenl? 
at the ſame time. French hiſtorians have raiſed his fleet to 


the incredible number of ſeventeen hundred ſhips, and 


nothing was now talked of at his court and camp, but 2 
ſeeond conqueſt of England, the eſtates of which his great 
lords laid out among themſelves. While it was thought 
that the fate of England was on the point of being decided, 

hn had formed a very different plan of operations. He 


0 ＋ 
Us projected an alliance with the emperor Cho IV. the 


count of Flanders, the count of Boulogne, and the car] of 
Tholouſe. Pope Innocent was in the ſecret of this con- 
federacy ; but well knowing the cowardly variable diſpolt- 
tion of Jahn, he reſolved to diſappoint Philip of the king- 
dom of England. He gave one Pandolph, a ſubdeacon, in- 
ſtructions how to get admittance into Zohr's prefence, in 
which he ſucceeded ; and being introduced to him at Dover, 
He told the unhappy prince that he had come from France, 
where he was witneſs to the prodigious preparations made 
dy Philip for conquering his kingdom, and that Philip boaſt- 
ed he had ſecret aſſurances of his being joined by thok 
very lords on whom John depended, and that the only re- 
ſource the latter had' left was to throw himſelf under the 


protection of the pope, agreeing to hold his crows - 5 
* | Oles, 
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bolineſs. John meanly conſented to this in the following 


words: : | 
, John, by the grace of God, king of England, and but is 


& lord of Ireland, for the expiation of my ſins, and out of obliged to 
« my pure free will, and with the advice of my barons, do deſiſt by 
« vive unto the church of Rome, and to pope Innocent, and John's 
« his ſucceſſors, the kingdoms of England and Ireland, to- ſubmiſſion 
« gether with all the rights ps” as to them ; and will to the 
" Fold them of the pope as his vaſſal: I will be faithful to pope. 
« God, to the church of Rome, to the pope, my lord, and 
« to his ſucceſſors lawfully elected: and I bind myſelf to 
« pay him a tribute of one thouſand marks of ſilver yearly ; 
« to wit, ſeven hundred for the kingdom of England, and 
46 three hundred for Ireland.“ | 
Pandolph, according to Matthew Paris, carried from Eng- A conſe. 
land eight thouſand pounds ſterling ; an immenſe fum for deracy 
that time; and, upon his arrival in France, he intimated to againſt 
Philip, who was ready to ſet ſail, that he muſt lay afide all Philip, 
thoughts of his expedition, becauſe the kingdom of England 
now belonged to his holineſs, from whom John had con- 
ſented to hold it in homage. This injunction fell like a 
thunder-bolt upon Philip; who remonſtrated, that, having 
laid out ſixty thouſand pounds in his preparations, he was 
reſolved to make uſe of them, and to proceed in his expedi- 
tion, | | 
The count of Flanders, in conſequence of his engage- 
ments with Zohn, refuſed to follow him; and now the con- Pe 
federacy againft Philip began to diſcloſe itſelf. It appeared, ' 
that the count of Flanders, in the diviſion of Philip's ſpoils, 
was to have had the city of Paris and the iſle of France. The 
emperor, Otho, was to poſſeſs Burgundy and Champagne ; as 
the count of Boulogne was the Vermandois. Philip immedi- 
ately fell into the county of Flanders, and beſieged Gent; 
but the Engliſh fleet took three hundred of his itore-ſhips , 
ſunk an hundred more; and blocked up the remainder in 
the port of Dam: ſo that, to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the confederates, Philip ordered them to be burnt. 
John, after this, invaded Poictou, and landed at Rochelle; 
Where he was joined by the inhabitants. He repaired the 


' fortifications of Angiers, and ravaged Philip's dominions to 


the frontiers of Bretagne. Philip ſent his ſon, Leivis, to op- 


poſe John; but both parties ſeemed agreed to wait the deci- 


hve iſſue of the campaign in Flanders, where Philip and Otho 


commanded in their own perſons. . 
Philip had under him an army of fifty thouſand men, be- who gains 


ſides twelve hundred knights, and between ſix and ſeven the great 
thouſand men at arms, which compoſed the beſt body of battle of 


cavalry then in Europe; but Oths was at the head of an hun- Beuvines. 

dred thouſand men. All the princes of the French blood 

irved under Pþ:7ip; as did the counts of Sancerre, FRO 
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and St. Paul, and twenty-two other lords, who had the pfl. 


vilege of carrying banners. The counts of Flanders, Hau. 


467d. et ſig. 


logne, and Namur, with the dukes of Limbourg, Brabant, 
and Lorrain, with a number of German princes, ranged 
themſelves on the ſide of the emperor Otho VE. Both armie 
met, on the twenty-ſeventh of Juh, at a little village called 
Bouvines. The French army was drawn up by Guerin, 2 
clergyman, who had been lately nominated to the ſee of 
Senlis; and, after a ſharp diſpute, Philip obtained a complete 
victory, in the manner which we have already related; and 
he entered Paris in triumph, with his illuſtrious priſoners in 
newegg among whom were the counts of Flanders and Bou. 
ogue. | 

"If Philip did not reap all the advantages which might have 


been expected from a victory ſeemingly ſo deciſive, we are to 


attribute it to political reaſons; as no prince, in his time, 


page 84. 


was leſs likely than he was to loſe any advantage. The 
truth is, he was afraid of his own great lords; who, even 


before his victory, had ſhewn ſymptoms of uneaſineſs at his 
over-grown power: and he reſolved not to incenſe them far. 
ther. Inſtead of that, he ſent his fon, Lewrs, to aſſiſt Simon 


de Montfort againſt the Albigenſes. But a nobler ſcene of ac- 


tion now preſented itſelf to that young prince; for the ba- 


rons of England invited him to come and take their crown, 
as they were no longer able to bear the oppreſſions of Joy, 
Philip, at the interpoſition of the pope's legate, had already 
accepted of ſixty thouſand pounds from 7ohn, for which he 
had granted him a truce for five years ; and it was guarantied 
by the pope, and had been agreed to by his great lords, 
Philip could ſurmount theſe difficulties only by pretending, 
that his ſon, Lewis, had not his authority for accepting the 
invitation of the Eugliſb barons ; but, at the ſame time, he 


lent him a fleet and an army, with which he landed in Ke. 


Every ſtep of Lewis in England, after this, was fatal to his 


pretenſions, and gave the Engliſh a mean opinion of his abi- 
| lities. Inftead of his beſieging and taking poſſeſſion of Do- 


ver, which he might eaſily have done, and which was, by 


far, the moſt important fortreſs in the kingdom, he took 


Death of 
John. 


Rechefter and ſome other places in Kent ; while John rendered 
Dover impregnable to the arms and artillery of thoſe times. 
'The common people of England, and many of the barons, 
hated a French government; and John was thereby at the 
head of an army with which he took a ſevere vengeance up- 
on the barons who had invited in Lew:s. | 

. Fohn being ſnatched away by a ſudden and deplorable 


death, his crown devolved upon his ſon Henry, who was 


then in his cradle; and the earl of Pembroke, who was ap- 


pointed the head of the regency, was as zealouſty ferved by 


the Engliſh as John had been reluctantly. 


Lewis 
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Lewis, finding his party daily declining in England, made The Zn 
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: truce with the Engliſb regent, and returned to France; but, glifþ to- 
upon his arrival there, he found, that both himſelf and his tally re- 
father kad been excommunicated ; and, ſuch was the terror volt from 


of the papal anathema, that Fhilip refuſed to admit him pub- Lewis. 


licly into his preſence. Zewis, however, raiſed ſome troops, 
and, his party being in poſſeſſion of London, he returned to 
England. By that time, a terrible revolution, to the preju- 
dice of the French, had happened in the minds of the Englifp. 


A count of Melun, who had been a favourite with Lewzs, 


had, on his death-bed, declared, that his matter looked up- 
on all the Engliſb barons who had invited him in, to be 
traitors; and reſolved to cut them off with the firſt opportu- 
nity : ſo that Zewrs, upon his return, found the whole na- 
tion in arms againit him. Having failed in a freſh attempt 
he made upon Dover, he beſieged the caſtle of Lincoln; but 
his army was defeated by the regent, the eail of Pembroke. 
This obliged him, with the remainder of his troops, to ſhut 
himſelf up in London ; from whence he implored his father's 
aſſiſtance. Philip continued the ſcene of diſſimulation he had 
adopted; but winked at his wife, queen Blanche, raiſing a 
fleet and an army, which were defeated by the Engliſb, who 
{truck off the head of the French admiral, Euftace le Moine, 
becauſe he had been formerly in their ſervice. | 

The pope's legate then intetpoſed with the earl of Pem- 
broke, and it was agreed, That the pretenſions of Lewis 


Gould be ſubmitted to the church; but that he was at li- 


berty to return to France with all the priſoners taken by the 
Engliſh; upon his 2 That, if he could not prevail 
with his father to reſtore Normandy to the king of England, 
be would do it as ſoon as he became king of France. Thoſe 
terms being agreed on, Lewis was abſolved by the legate 
from his ex communication; and the Exgliſb barons were re- 
inſtated in their immunities. | 

The five years truce already mentioned being expired, 
Lewis beſieged and took Rochelle; but, upon the appearance 
of the earls of Kent and Saliſbury with an army, it was re- 
ſtored, The reſt of the reign of Philip Auguſtus was em- 
ployed in the affairs of the Albigenſes; of which we have al- 
ready given an ample account. 5 


Philip died at Mante, on the fourteenth of July, 1223, in Death, 


the fifty-ninth year of his age, and the ſorty- fourth of his 
reign. The vaſt ſucceſs he met with in reviving the luſtre 
of the French monarchy, has ſcreened his memory from the 
cenſure due to the many acts of meanneſs, barbarity and 


mult be allowed, at the ſame time, that he was the legiſlator 
and the civilizer of his own country. He improved the 
military diſcipline and fortifications of France; and, if he 

> Pe amaſſed 


| treachery he perpetrated in eſtabliſhing his greatneſs. It character, 
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4 amaſſed money; it was to lay it out in the nobleſt purpoſes « 
and pro- in conſtructing public roads, bridges, and buildings, He 
geny of married, firſt, 1n 1180, Zabel, daughter of Baldwin, count 
Philip Au- of Hainault, who died in 1190; and by her he had Zr; 
gufius, his ſon and ſucceſſor. We have already ſeen the fate of his 
this. marriage with Ingerburge, the Dane, whom he married in 
1193; and the death of Agnes, whom he married upon re- 
pudiating Ingerburge. By her, he had „ >. count of Cler. 
mont, and i. of Dammartin and Boulogne; with a 
daughter, Mary; married, firſt, to Philip, count of Namur ; 

and, ſecondly, to Henry, duke of Brabant, 
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